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I—ON ADAPTATION OF SUFFIXES IN CONGENERIC 
CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


The term adaptation is used here to designate the infusion with 
some definite grammatical or lexical value, of a formal element 
originally either devoid of any special functional value, or pos- 
sessed of a value which has faded out so completely as to make this 
infusion possible. Thus in English sig, sang, sung; German 
werde, ward, (ge- worden the different vowels are felt to be the 
carriers of the tense-distinction. Here the association of the 
vocalic variations with temporal distinctions is a comparatively 
recent development: the variation (ablaut) is due to phonetic 
causes, very largely differences in accentuation, which had no 
direct connection with temporal distinctions. But with the decay 
of the inflectional elements which did convey the distinctions of 
tense, the vowel of each form was associated more and more with 
the special vocalic color of the root, until in modern English radi- 
cal 7 is to all intents and purposes the significant vowel of the 
present, ὦ of the imperfect, and τὸ of the perfect passive participle. 
It is as though Homeric δέρκομαι, δέδορκα, ἔδρακον had in the later 
development of Greek speech become subject to a phonetic cor- 
ruption which stripped them of personal inflections, reduplication 
and augment resulting in pres. *depx, perf. *8opx, aor. *8pax, and 
«,o,a would then be felt as the respective causes of the varying 
tense-values. An instance in which the grammatical value of a 
form has faded out so completely as to permit its infusion with a 
new value, originally altogether foreign to it, is the use of the ele- 
ment -mini in Latin as the personal inflection of the second plur. 
passive. Lat. legimini (sc. ests) is = λεγό-μενοι, nom. plur. masc. 

Vor. XII.—1. 
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of the middle-passive participle. After this form had been woven 
into the paradigm of the present passive its origin was entirely 
forgotten ; it was felt to be a personal inflection, and was then ex- 
tended throughout the passive system, yielding legébdmini, legé- 
mint, legamini and legeremini, thus succeeding in adapting the 
form -mint completely to the use of an ordinary personal inflec- 
tion. Other cases of adaptation in modern English are contained 
in men, feet as the plur. of man, foot: here the umlaut (cf. Germ. 
minner, fiisse) has been adapted as a plural sign; in oxen as plur. 
of ox (Germ. der ochs, des ochsen, both singular): here the ele- 
ment -e7- originally a nominal sufhx (cf. Vedic ukgan- ‘ox’; 
Lat. stem homin- ‘man’) has been adapted to use asa sign of 
the plural. Cf. in general Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte’, 
p. 172; Delbriick, Einleitung in das Sprachstudium’, pp. 66 fg. 
(where Ludwig’s theory and writings on adaptation are quoted 
and discussed), 96 fg.; Windisch, Personalendungen im Griech- 
ischen und Sanskrit, Transactions of the Royal Saxon Academy, 
March 2, 1889, pp. 7 fg. 


1. The Greek Nominative πούς. 


An ancient riddle of Greek grammar is the Ionic-Attic nomina- 
tive πούς, gen. ποδ-ός. A more original nominative in Greek appears 
in Doric πῶς, preserved in the gloss of Hesychius, πῶς" - ads. ὑπὸ 
Δωριέων (cf. also his other gloss πόρ" πούς. Λάκωνες). The diphthong 
ov Of πούς cannot hail from proethnic times, as the related lan- 
guages have only monophthongs: ¢ in Latin pés (*Séd-s) and 
com-pés ; din Doric πῶς, Lat. com-pos = com-pés in Priscian i. p. 
26 H, Gothic /ot-us, nom. plur. Old Norse */6t-zr in foetr (umlaut) ; 
ὅ in ποδ-ός, Lat. tv7-pod-atus; Umbrian du-purs-us, petur-purs-us 
‘bipedibus, quadrupedibus ’ (Iguvinian tablets vi.b); ¢in ped-zs, 
πέζα (*red-sa), etc. ; reduced root 24- in Zend /ra-dd-a- ‘ fore-foot.’ 
Nowhere is there an opening for an original Greek diphthong 
ov = I. E. 64 or διε; the stem evidently belongs to the so-called 
e-o-series. Asa special Greek phonetic development, Attic oxy- 
tone πούς could stand only for ἔπόνς (cf. Cretan τόνς = Attic τούς) 


1 For the accent of this form see the author in A. J. P. ΙΧ 15; Brugmann, 
Griechische Grammatik’, §74. 

*Sk. pdd, gen. pad-ds ; Zend pad-em and padedyd exhibit the same relations 
of quantity as appears in the European languages : the qualitative relation has 
disappeared. But there is no diphthong. 
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or *xéyrs like the participle δούς for *8é-yr-s. For these there is no 
basis. 

Various attempts have been made to explain the form, some in 
recent years, 6. g. by Joh. Schmidt in KZ. xxv. 16, and Solmsen - 
ibid. xxix. 358, note. I regard them as unsatisfactory and omit 
their refutation. G. Meyer, Griech. Gramm.’ §313, says: ‘Attisch 
πούς jedenfalls eine Neubildung ist bisher unerklart.’ Very 
recently Brugmann, Grundriss ii. 450; Griechische Grammatik’, 
§74, is of the same opinion. I believe that Attic-Ionic nom. πούς 
foot is made in direct imitation of Pan-Hellenic ὁδούς tooth,' the 
point of contact being the meaning: doth are parts of the body. 
Designations of parts of the ‘body exercise strong analogical 
influence upon one another, and occasionally the sufhx of some 
one of them succeeds in adapting itself so as to be felt the char- 
acteristic element which bestows upon the word its value. That 
is to say, when such a sufhx has spread analogically to a greater 
or lesser extent within the category, then the meaning of the 
category may be felt to be dependent upon the special form of the 
suffix, or, stated conversely, the sufix may be infused with the 
special characteristic of the category; after that, when occasion 
arises to form new words of this same class, the suffix is put into 
requisition as though it were the essential element which imparts 
to the word its special significance. This thesis, though stated 
narrowly for the present only in reference to designations of parts 
of the body, is sufficiently important to justify our dwelling upon 
it at length; it will in the end lead us toa much broader field 
than the one just indicated. First we shall assemble certain cases 
in which assimilation and adaptation has influenced designations 
of parts of the body. 


2. Designations of parts of the body by heteroclitic 
stems in r and n. 


As early as I. E. times a considerable group of designations of 
parts of the body were formed after a peculiar heteroclitic declen- 
sion. They were neuters having the casus recti in -7 and the 
casus obliqui in -2 : 

liver: ἧπαρ, ἥπατος ; Lat. jécur, jécinoris (for *jecinzs: the 
syllable 97 came in from the nominative, perhaps through the 

1Aeolic ἔδοντες is transformed by popular etymology (édw). ὁδών, Hdt. vi. 


107; Herodian ii. 928, 11, is the result of proportional analogy: ἰδόντες : ἰδών 
= ὀδόντες : x, i, e. Oddy, 
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channel of the genitive jécoris, which in turn was made upon the — 
base of the nom.; cf. zder-is below); Sk. γάζγί, yaknds; Zend 
yakare (Zénd-Pehlevi glossary: the oblique z-stem does not 
. occur); Lith. jekn-os, fem. plurale tantum, and sekanas (Bezzen- 
berger, zur Geschichte der litauischen Sprache, p. 291) are based 
upon the z-stem, the r-stem being wanting. Through the medium 
of a ‘ground-form ’ &%égrt Joh. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der 
indogermanischen Neutra, p. 198 fg., adds to this group the Ger- 
man words for ‘liver,’ Ohg. 4dera, lebeva, Ags. lifer, as also 
Armenian /eard and Old Prussian /agno. 

udder: o86ap, οὔθατος ; Sk.tdhar, ddhnas ; Latin aber, which has 
passed also into the oblique cases: the z-stem perhaps in Ox/en-s 
(Festus), Ufen-s ‘name ofa river.’ Germanic forms: Mhg. séer, 
Nhg. exter, Ags. of udrum ‘uberibus,’ Eng. udder exhibit the 
y-stem; in Ohg. dative sg. 2,712 there is mixture of »- and x- 
stems in reversed order from that which has taken place in Lat. 
jecinoris; see above. 

blood: Vedic dsrg (TS. dsrf), asnds, classical Sanskrit as7-a-me; 
Greek Zap, Epic elap =*hap, the corresponding -stem being lost; 
Lat. assivin Festus, Paul Epit. p. 16; Loewe, Prodr. 142. Lettish 
asins presents the x-stem. I. E. ésr3 or 4573, gen. asn-ds.' 

thigh: /émur, féminis with assimilations in both directions; 
the nom. /émen (rare according to Priscian vi. 52) and the geni- 
tive /émorts (cf. jecoris, above). 

wing: v-stem, Lat. *feler in acci-piter* ‘quick-wing, falcon’; 
the z-stem fefn- in penna for *petn-a ‘ wing, feather.’ The 7- 
stem further in mrep-6-v, Ohg. federa, fedara, Ags. Seder, Sk. 
patr-a- ‘wing, feather,’ Zd. patere-ta- ‘winged’ (cf. mrepe-ré-s), 
Cymric atar ‘winged.’ The z-stem further in Cymric e/n, Old 
Irish 4 ‘bird.’ The recent discussion of the word by Joh. Schmidt, 
loc. cit. pp. 173-176, seems to establish the I. E. bases frtr3, gen. 
petn-ds in close parallelism with the word for ‘blood’ above: 
Gsr3 or 2573 (cf. elap), gen. asn-ds. 

inner body, viscera, vein: Homeric ἦτορ with Aeolic op for 


According to De Saussure (Mémoire, p. 225), Lat. sav-gu-en (Ennius ap. Cic.) 
belongs to this group, sas- for (a)s#- with gu from the nom. (cf. Sk. dsrg). The 
-en at the end a Second time in deference to the old declension of the word in 
the oblique cases (Vedic asn-ds). Differently ΝΥ. Schulze, KZ. xxix. 257. 

3 accipiter for *acu-piter (cf. acu-pedius, @xb-¢) may be the result of popular 
etymology which associated the word with acctfio ; see Joh. Schmidt, Plural- 
bildungen, p. 174. 
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ap (Schmidt, ibid. 177) ‘ heart’ and rp-o-» ‘ abdomen’; Ohg. ddara, 
inn-ddiré ‘viscera,’ Ags. aedré, Old Norse aetr ‘vein,’ Obg. édvo 
‘bosom’ (formed like ἦτρον), Oir. in-athkar ‘entrails.’ The com- 
plementary #-stem is wanting, but the restriction of the declen- 
sion of ἦτορ in Homer to the casus recti (dative frop: later, Simon. 
ἡ. 7) shows that the type was once *Zéer, *étn-ds, or the like. For 
the variety of meanings cf. Vedic Aird ‘vein,’ Lat. Azra ‘intestine,’ 
hariw-spex ‘he who inspects the entrails, soothsayer.’ 

excrement: σκῶρ, oxarés; Sk. céhri, caknds;' Lat. muas- 
(s)cerda, Festus 146 (thence cerda falsely clipped off for d%-cerda, 
etc., Schmidt, ibid. 178); Old Norse skarz; Obg. skurina ; Lith. 
tu skverne ‘invective against misbehaving children.’ In the last 
three the r- and n-stems are blended; cf. jecinorzs and strin, 
above. 

nerve, sinew, etc.: I. E. casus recti s#zuer, snéur-t ; casus 
obliqui sxéun-ds, etc. . Zend sndvare ‘sinew,’ Ossetic παν» ‘vein,’ 
Ohg. snuor ‘schnur,’ Goth. 55.87.75 ‘wicker-basket,’ from stem 
sacyer. The stem snéyrt in Arm. neard ‘nerve, sinew,’ Hiibsch- 
mann, Armenische Studien, p. 45, Nr.217. The #-stem in Vedic 
sndvan ‘sinew, string.’ Greek νεῦρο-ν contains the usual exten- 
sion to the o-declension = sméuvo-. For Latin nervu-s see Vani- 
cek, Griechisch-Lateinisches Worterbuch ii. p. 1161. 

gall: Gr. χολερός seems to be an extension of an r-stem (cf. 
ἡμέρα : ἦμαρ) which is supplemented by the n-stem contained in 
Ohg. gal/a, O. Norse gall, Lat. fellis. The stems seem to have 
been I. E. 3holr-, 3holn-ds or 3heln-ds. Cf. Froehde, Bezz. Beitr. vii. 
105; Johansson, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1890, Nr. 19, p. 766, note. 

mouth, jaw: Zend zafare, gen. zafané. The 7-stem is occa- 
sionally extended into the oblique cases: dat. za/ré; nom. plur. 
zafra. The z-stem also in pri-zafanem acc. sg. masc. ‘three- 
headed.’ 

flat ofthe hand, sole of the foot: θέναρ, θέναρος (the v-stem 
extended through the oblique cases), ὀπίσθεναρ for *émoddbevap 
(haplography) ‘outer hand,’ ὑπόθεναρ ‘palm under the thumb’; 
Ohg. tenar, tenra, Mhg. tener ‘flat hand.’?* 


'gak- for sak- by assimilation of the dental sibilant to the guttural of the 
consecutive syllable ; see Bloomfield and Spieker, Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society for May, 1886, p. xl. (Journal, Vol. xiii, p. cxxi). Is Lat. 
coram (*césam) from a root whose Sk. equivalent is 4d¢= Ads ‘to be visible’? 
Cf. sa-kdga " presence,’ sakdge ‘in the presence of, near,’ Acv. Gr. i. 18. 7. 

* The adaptation of the suffix r-# to this group extended itself also to the 
originally broader meaning of the word, which seems to have been ‘ flat 
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The limitation of this class is not by a hard and fast line. Per- 
haps ὅδερο-- - γαστήρ (Hesych.), Vedic udard-m and uddra-m 
belly, stomach, represent another 7-stem of this class, extended 
by the suffix -o-. Likewise σῦφαρ ‘ wrinkled skin’ (cf. Lat. saber 
‘cork-tree: tree with wrinkled bark’); ἰχώρ lymph, ichor (cf. 
Zap ‘blood’) and ἀχώρ scurf (cf. σκῶρ ‘excrement’) may belong 
here, in part by later adaptation within Hellenic times. For the 
remaining stems in p in Greek see below, p. 21, note. 

That so large a portion of the limited group of heteroclitic nouns 
in 7-2 should have been absorbed by designations of parts of the 
body admits of but one explanation. The sufhx, in the first place, 
had no intrinsic value which rendered it especially suitable for 
words of this kind. It was employed accidentally in some one or 
two such designations, and thence it was extended gradually by 
single acts of analogy, becoming more and more productive, 
until it had adapted itself in proethnic times to this special use. 
As it was, it never became restricted exclusively to such use (see 
ὕδωρ, ὕδατος and more below): neither did the entire domain of 
designations of parts of the body succumb to it, nor did it sharpen 
its own physiognomy to such an extent as to be rendered unfit 
for other service. 


3. Designation of parts of the body by other hetere- 
clitie declensions with n-stems in the oblique cases. 


The z-stems which appear in the oblique cases of the hetero- 
clitic declension in »-2z occupy the same territory, the oblique 
cases, in the paradigms of certain other heteroclitic declensional 
types; here also the meaning is prevailingly that of parts of the 
body. The process of adaptation which resulted in the feeling 
that oblique cases of -stems, when combined with 7-stems in 
the casus recti, were suitable for this class of nouns, appears in 
operation—also in proethnic times—with other stems: consonantal 
stems, 2-stems, s-stems : 

ear: genitive οὔατος for *otcyros, Gothic ausin-s. The stem of 
the casus recti is partly consonantal, as in Latin aus of au(s)-dire, 
aus-culto, Old Irish δ; partly z-stem as in Lat. auri-s, Lith. ausi-s 


expanse,’ dAdc θέναρ ‘expanse of the sea,’ cf. Vedic samudrdsya dhdnvan ‘on 
the strand of the sea.’ If dhdnvan = θέναρ (for *@eivap, cf. εἶδαρ and édap, 
Hesych.) we have the #-stem which has been expelled by the r-stem in Greek. 
Cu. Etym.®, p. 255, compares also Mhg. /ensi ‘ tenne.’ 
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(in both the z-stem is extended through the paradigm), Zend 32’ 
‘ear,’ Obg. u3z ‘the ears’; and partly s-stem as in ausos in Obg. ucho, 
gen. uSese. According to Joh. Schmidt, KZ. xxvi.17, Pluralbildun- 
gen, p. 407, Greek οὖς, Doric ὡς are the contracted forms of *obaos 
rather than the direct equivalents of Latin aus-. In German the 
m-stem, Goth. axsin-, nom. ausd, just as in augd, haitrté, etc., 
below, has usurped the entire paradigm. 

head: gen. Ved. ¢ivgnds, Hom. xpdaros, Attic κρατός. The 
m-stem also in ἀμφί-κρᾶνο-- ‘two-headed.’ Casus recti, originally: 
Sk. givas ‘head, point’ = κέρας ‘horn,’*® Lat. *ceves in cerebrum for 
*ceres-rom (Brugmann, Grundriss i. p. 430; ii. p. 175); Old 
Norse hjarsi ‘crown of the head,’ Ohg. Airni for *hirenz (mix- 
ture of the s- and -stems as in Ved. givguas: Kluge, Paul und 
Braune’s Beitrage, viii. 522 fg.).* 

eye: Gothic genitive augins, Sk. gen. akgnas: the g= I. E. s 
is from an s-stem I. E. og-0s = Obg. oko, gen. ocese (cf. the s-stem 
in the nom. of the word for ‘ear,’ above). Joh. Schmidt finds the 
m-stem corresponding to augin- in προσ- ώπασι and Hom. εὐρύ-οπα 
(ibid. 109, 398, 400); the 2-stem corresponding to Sk. akgn- 
indirectly in Aeolic ὄππατα (ibid. 408 fg.). The casus recti were 
made from the s-stem ogos, above; from z-stems in Lith. ah}-s 
‘eye,’ *augi- in Goth. and-augi-ba ‘plainly,’ Ohg. aug?-wzs ‘pub- 
lice,’ and the duals d0ce=*ogje, Obg. oct, Zend a3; ‘ and from con- 
sonantal stems ‘éAix-wr-es ᾿Αχαιοί, Hom. The German has passed 
the entire paradigm of the word into the 2-declension: Goth. 
augo, Ohg. auga; cf. ausé above. For Arm. akn see p. 9. 

The productivity of this suffix in the oblique cases of words for 
parts of the body, coupled with other stems in the casus recti,’ 


1So we may now write indiscriminately all Zend sh-sounds, since Geldner’s 
edition of the text renders the separation into varieties of secondary import- 
ance; cf. A. V. W. Jackson, The Avestan Alphabet, p. 20. 

* But Hesych.: κέρας" κεφαλῇ; Etym. Mag. 504, 50: κέμας λέγεται καὶ ἡ κεφαλή. 
Original meaning of the group: ‘the highest part of the body: head with 
men ; horn with horned animals.’ 

8 Exhaustive collections of material, and thorough discussions of this stem 
and its derivatives in Danielsson, Grammatische und Etymologische Studien 
I. κάρα, κέρας, Upsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1888; Joh. Schmidt, Plural- 
bildungen, pp. 363-378. 

*The last three Schmidt, ibid. p. 398, regards as consonantal stems with 
dual ending i. 

5 Except when the entire paradigm of the words of this class has assumed the 
#-type, as is the case in German and Armenian ; see Gothic asd, augd above, 
and cf. the next subdivision of this article. 
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continues in a marked fashion in the separate languages. It 
is of course impossible to say in every case that this condi- 
tion is a creation of the separate language: often the -stem 
may have been lost in all but one language. But there are 
cases when it may be assumed with great show of proba- 
bility that the process of adaptation which started this non-de- 
script suffix upon a strongly individualized career in I. E. times 
was repeated anew by several of the languages. We begin with 
the cases from the German, where the domain of the neuter 2-stems 
is almost entirely monopolized by designations of parts of the 
body ; see Kluge, Stammbildung, §78. 

heart: gen. Goth. Aafrtins, with secondary nom. ἀαξγίδ. The 
old casus recti were formed from consonantal stems: κῆρ(δ), 
Ved. su-hadrd ‘of friendly heart’; Lat. stem cord-, Sk. Ard, 
Zend stem zered- in instrumental zeredé, Yasna 31. 12 (Geld- 
ner’s ed.); and from 7-stems, Vedic nom. Ardi, Ohg. herzt-suht 
‘cardia,’ Lith. szivd}-s, Obg. sridi-ce. Cf. also Greek καρδία and 
xpadia, and Sk. Ardaya-.' 

testicle: Old Norse ezsta, neuter z-stem. An s-stem, perhaps 
as original representative of the casus recti, appears in Obg. zs/o 
‘testicle’ (cf. the s-stems oko ‘eye,’ ucho ‘ear’). 

cheek: Ohg. wanga, neut.; Ags. wonge, neut. Old Norse 
vange is masculine; Old Saxon wanga is fem. See Kluge, 
Nominale Stammbildungslehre, §78ab ; Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, 
p. 107. 

lung: Old Norse /unga. Kluge, ibid.; Schmidt, 108. 

ankle: Old Norse ok/a. See ibid. 

collar-bone: Old Norse viddezna. See ibid. 

breast-bone: Old Norse flagérjdska. See ibid. 

The following oblique cases of 2-stems are restricted to Sanskrit, 
though in more than one case the possibility that correspondents 
existed in the related languages must be taken into account. 

mouth: Sk. gen. dsnu-ds. Casus recti Lat. ds, Sk. ds, conso- 
nantal stems; (dsja-m), dsta-m, jo-stem." 


1 The #-declension of this stem is at least Proto-Germanic and may, as far 
as the oblique cases are concerned, reach back to I. E. times, though this does 
not admit of proof: Goth. Aafrts, Old Norse ἀγαγία, Old Saxon herta, Ohg. 
hersa. Ags. heorte has assumed the feminine gender. 

According to Geldner, Metrik d. jiing. Avesta,and KZ. xxiv. 548, Zd. donhdnd, 
Vend. iii. 29, and, according to Bartholomae, Bezz. Beitr. xv. 33 fg., Zd. asne 
and dsnaé-ca also represent the #-stem (dsn-) of this word. The heteroclisis 
in that case may date back to Indo-Iranian times. 
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bone: Vedic gen. asthn-as. Casus recti dsthi, Lat. os, stem 
ost-, gen. oss-ts. Even the Zend, the nearest relative of Vedic, has 
the gen. ast-as(ca) according to the consonantal declension. 
Greek éuré(s)-o» ‘bone’ and ὄστι-νος ‘bony.’’ 

thigh: Vedic gen. sakfhn-as, casus recti sdktht. No certain 
correspondent in any of the related languages. Cf. De Saussure, 
Mémoire, p. 226. 

fore-arm: Vedic gen. dogn-as. The casus recti have conso- 
nantal] dos, which in the later language penetrates into the casus 
obliqul, e. g. der-bhyam, Mhbhar. i. 153, dor-dhts, Malavika 77. 

In Zend also we may note the inroads of this adaptation in two 
cases of especial interest : 

nose: The abl. xdonhanat occurs at Vend. iii. 46; ix. 158. It 
is based upon an 2-stem xdsn-. The prevailing inflection in Vedic 
is upon the basis of the consonantal stem zas- in nom. du. ndsé, 
and oblique cases zas-4, nas-i, nas-ds. Cf. Old Persian acc. 
nadham. 

tooth: The stem daztan- represents the prevailing form of this 
word, and it has remained masculine notwithstanding its transition 
to this type. See Justi, sub voce, and dantdno, nom. plur. masc. 
Zend-Pahlavi Glossary (Haug and West, pp. 8. 3; 49. 14, etc.). 
In addition to this the stem dafa- in datahva, Vend. xv. 4, and 
tizi-data-, Vend. xiii. 16, is left as the representative of the old 
consonantal stem, which has passed into the a-declension. défa- 
= dnt-@-? 


4. Designations of parts of the bedy in Armenian. 


Upon the ground of the Armenian we do not venture with full 
confidence, as the history of the individual words involved in this 
discussion is by no means clear in every detail. But it is worth 
while to point out how completely the 2-declension has taken 
hold of the designations of parts of the body; in fact, how large 
a part of the territory occupied by such 2-stems, as are at all 
clear etymologically, is in the hands of the semasiological category 
in question. We have here in the first place the word for eye, 
nom. akn, gen. dat. akan. Here the n-declension in the oblique 
cases is certainly old, and has absorbed the entire paradigm just as 
in Goth. augd, augins. Cf. Hiibschmann, Armenische Studien, p. 
17, Nr. 4. The word for ear, unk, is treated most recently by 


"Possibly ὄστα-κο-ς for *dory.m-¢ ‘crab’ shows a trace of the #-stem in 
Greek; cf. Brugmann, Grandriss ii. p. 243. 
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Friedrich Miiller, Armeniaca vi. p. 5, Nr. 49 (Transactions of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, Vol. cxxii. 1890). The form is 
explained most naturally on the supposition that it is based upon 
the old #-stem of the oblique cases: w3z- = Goth. ausin- = Gr. 
ota-(ros). I would suggest that to this was added the -&n of akn 
eye, making winz-kn, which changed to unkn; the words for eye 
and ear are especially prone to assimilate; see below, p. 13, note. 
Now it is surely not the result of accident that arvmukn elbow, 
gen. armkan (Hiibsch. p. 21, Nr. 45) and mukn, gen. mkan 
muscle (also ‘ mouse,’ Hiibsch. p. 44, Nr. 206) are declined in a 
parallel fashion. It is hard to believe that we have not here the 
adaptive influence of akn eye and unkn ear.' But further, we 
find under the control of the -declension the words for tooth 
atamn, gen. dat. ataman (Hiibsch. p. 20, Nr. 33); for nose, rungn 
(Miiller, p. 6, Nr. 55); for foot, ofn, gen. oft (Hiibsch. p. 46, 
Nr. 230) ; for hand, jerz, gen. jerin (ibid. p. 40, Nr. 174). We 
have thus eight designations of parts of the body, most of them 
very common, exhibiting similarities of treatment which is in 
some instances palpably secondary (e. g. in ofm, which represents 
the I. E. stem féd-), and due no doubt in some measure to assimi- 
lation with other members of the same class. It is of course pos- 
sible that the transition of these words to the 2-declension is only 
a part of the more general movement which has drawn other 
Armenian substantives into the weak declension ; see Hiibschmann, 
ibid. p. 18, Nr. 12; p. 19, Nr. 22; p. 20, Nr. 31; p. 28, Nr. 86; 
Ῥ. 40, No. 180; p. 44, Nr. 207; p. 48, Nr. 245; p. 55, Nr. 291. 
We do not venture to decide in every detail the points here sug- 
gested, but would emphasize once more that the £z at the end of 
four of these words is in all probability due to adaptation, while, as 
a matter of fact, the appearance as -stems of eight of these words 
presents essentially the same outcome which we have seen in the 
spread of the ”-suffix in the Germanic designations of members 
of the body. 


δ. The I. Εἰ. word for ὁ member, limb.’ 


An old I. E. word for part of the body in general seems to 
me to have fallen under the ban of this adaptation of the 2-r- 
suffix. Lat. membru-m is now generally explained as coming 


- 1In the case of mukn the ἃ may be the residue of an original diminutive 
stem reflected by Lat. mzscu-(/us), Sk. mugaka: this rendered the adaptive 
process easier. 
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from méns-ro- = Old Irish mir ‘piece of flesh,’ from *meéns-ra-, 
both being derived by secondary extension by suffix -vo- from an 
old stem for ‘flesh,’ Vedic mdnsa- ‘flesh,’ mdns-pacana- ‘ per- 
taining to the cooking of meat’; Goth. mzmza- ‘meat,’ Obg. meso 
‘meat.’ But the Irish derivative with -vo- still means ‘meat,’ and 
not ‘limb.’ On the other hand, Vedic marman, which the Peters- 
burg Lexicon— perhaps without desire to etymologize—translates 
by ‘membrum,’ is the true semasiological correspondent of mem- 
brum ; 366 6. g. AV. vi. 75. 18: marmdani te varmana chadayamti 
‘I cover your limbs with a coat of mail.’ At Kauc. 13. 6 seven 
members (safla marmani) are spoken of, and the commentator 
specifies—with what justice it is hard to say—fddamadhydani 
nabhihrdayam murdha ce ’ti.' Vedic marma is |. E. mérmn, 
and may have had the v-stem *mermer as well as its usual side- 
form in -o-, *mermro- ; cf. above Sk. asva- by the side of stems 
asn- and as7g ; pdtra- and πτερό- by the side of acct-piter; }rpo- 
by the side of ἦτορ, etc. The stem *ermyro- containing a group 
of three consonants, was relieved to *memyro-, probably before the 
individual Italian period ; cf. in general De Saussure, Mémoire de 
la Société de Linguistique, vi. 246 fg. Italic *semzo- becomes 
membro- as hibernu-s for *hibrino-s for *himbrinos=Greek yempe- 
ρινό-ς, as Liber, stem *tzbro for tambro- = Sk. tdmra-s ‘fat, strong.’ 
See Louis Havet, Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, iii. 416; 
Osthoff, Morph. Unters. v. ὃς fg." 


6. Gothic féotus and tun pus. 


Of especial interest for the problem which stands at the head 
of this paper is a small group of words designating parts of the 


1The Hindus always feel the etymology which they ascribe to the word 
(root mar ‘to die’): accordingly, the notion of ‘ vital part of the body ’ ever and 
again crops out in connection with the word. The medical cdstras speak of five 
different categories of marman, which are subdivided so as to amount altogether 
to 107 marmani or vital parts of the body; see Wise, A Digest of Hindu Medi- 
cine, p. 69 fg. ; cf. also Nirukta ix. 28; xiv. 7; Yajfiav. iii. 102, and the list of 
citations from Su¢ruta given in the Pet. Lex. sub voce marman, If the word 
is proethnic, as is assumed above, their interpretation is secondary, and it may 
be fairly questioned whether there is any connection at all with root mar 
‘to die.’ 

3 Possibly *mermyro- survived until the early Italic period, producing *merm- 
éro-, losing its r after the development of the transitional ὁ, just as in a later 
Italic period Lat. marmdr-, *marmr- yielded French *marmére, which was 
relieved by the loss of the m in modern marére. 
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body in Gothic and other Germanic dialects. The question has 
often been asked why the I. E. stem. fdd- foot, Proto-Germanic 
Jét-, should have become /oft-u-s in Gothic. The comparison with 
the Vedic dr. λεγ. 244-:-5, glossed by Durga at Nirukta v. 19 with 
jangamana ‘course,’ has but little in its favor. The view, formul- 
ated most clearly by Bernhard Kahle, Zur Entwicklung der Con- 
sonantischen Declination im Germanischen, p. 9 (cf. also Brug- 
mann, Grundriss ii. p. 450), is now generally accepted. According 
to Kahle, the #-inflection of the Gothic stem began in the acc. sg. 
and pl.: /otu = Proto-Germ. fotum = I. E. podm ; fotuns = Proto- 
Germ. /fotuns = 1. E. podnus. These forms coincided with the 
corresponding cases of #-stems, and furnished the point from 
which the old consonantal declension could slip over into the 
#-declension.' But it is not a little striking, in the light of our 
investigation, that the Gothic word for tooth has the very same 
inflection: nom. funpus, etc. Here also it is perfectly possible 
that the acc. sg. /unpu, acc. plur. funpuns, dat. plur. denpum should 
have offered occasion for a change from the consonantal to the 
«-declension (866 Kahle, p. 15). But whence the coincidence? 
Why should the same analogy have completely overrun both 
words independently in Gothic? It must be remembered that in 
the remaining German dialects the decay of the proethnic con- 
sonantal declension of each of these words was followed by an 
eager line of aspirants from all possible other declensions: 7-de- 
clension (6. g. Ohg. dat. plur. fuazim, zenim), n-declension, 
o-declension, etc.; see Kahle, pp. 8 fg. and 14 fg. It has hitherto 
passed without notice that in the consideration of these two words 
their character as designations of parts of the body might play a 
role, and further that they belong to a group of at least four 
words of the same category, Aandus hand and kinnus chin, 
cheek being the othertwo. Of these £iznus is certainly the con- 
tinuation of a pre-Germanic uw-stem = Gr. γένυ-ς, Lat. genu-(inu-s) 
‘belonging to the cheek’ (dentes genuint) ; Sk. hanu-s ‘jaw,” etc. 


‘According to Kahle, pp. 8,9, the dat. plur. /d¢um is also an independent 
analogical intruder into the paradigm: it is made in accordance with the prevail- 
ing type of the dat. plur. of consonantal stems nahktum = Proto-Germ. *nahtsemt 
for *nakimmi ; Proto-Germ. γδέριξ would have yielded */dtm, not fotum. This 
form, therefore, may be added to /dtum acc. sg., and fdtens, acc. plur., making 
in all three #-forms as the basis of the entire «-declension. 

* Goth. sinnu-s for *kinu-s- the an from oblique cases in which the stem- 
final came to stand before a vowel: &iny- became 4inn- as many = Vedic 
stem mdnu-'man’ became mann-, and spread over the entire paradigm. 
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The word for hand seems to have been originally a consonantal 
stem which passed over into the z-declension, but its transition has 
been very much more complete than that of the stems for foot 
and tooth; the s-declension of hand was in all probability 
largely completed in Proto-Germanic times, although here also 
forms of other declensional types (e. g. Ohg. dat. plur. Aentim) 
are not wanting; see Kahle, ibid. p. 27. I believe now that the 
development of the entire group was as follows: Proto-Germanic 
*kin-u-s encountered in early German times certain cases of hand- 
which looked like z-forms: acc. sg. hAandu(m); acc. plur. 
handuns ; dat. plur. handum(?). The semasiological kinship of 
the two stems drew on the latter to the approximate completion 
of its declension according to the u-type; these two sought out 
in Gothic two more designations of parts of the body, /of- and 
tunp-, the way being again prepared by the existence in each of 
the ambiguous forms, the acc, sg. and plur. and the dat. plur. (see 
above). One may venture to intimate still more precisely that 
kinnus completed the development of ‘funpus, and handus the 
development of /éfus, since tooth and jaw, hand and foot have 
special affinities and were doubtless often mentioned in pairs. 
The difference in the gender, 4innus and handus, feminine ; tunpus 
and /ofus, masculine, presented no difficulty, since fem. and masc. 
u-stems in Gothic are inflected precisely alike ; as far as the Gothic 
documents in our possession are concerned we may remember 
that Aiznus and Aandus render the Greek feminines γένυ-ς- and 
χείρ, while fo/us and funpus reproduce the Greek masculines πούς 
and déois.' 


1Further instances of the adaptation of suffixes designating parts of the 
body may be contained in the following cases: Vedic sduu-, “νώ- back, 
which I would compare with Gr. νύσσα for *ovu-xia or ἔσνυ-τια ‘ turning-point,’ 
lit. ‘that to which the back is turned,’ and Lat. sinsu-s ‘ curve, bosom,’ is of a 
structure very parallel to jdsu-, -7κώ- knee, Gr. γόνυ, γνύ-ξ, These two pro- 
ethnic stems are not only both designations of parts of the body, but they 
share also the notion of ‘ bent surface, curvature’; it seems likely that the 
special structure which separates these two groups from all others is due to 
some extent to mutual assimilation. Possibly Vedic grnga horn owes its 
difficult secondary suffix -ga- (cf. Lat. cornu, Goth. Aadrn, Runic Aorna) simply 
to Vedic daga limb; the meanings are again peculiarly near each other. 
This explanation seems to me not less plausible than that advanced by Kluge, 
Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 60. The frequent parallelism in the form of words 
for eye and ear has been noted; see, e. g. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, pp. 250, 
389, 406. The same scholar, ibid. 250, note, assumes the influence of the Vedic 
dual akgydu ‘the eyes’ upon Vedic sakthydu ‘the thighs’; the meanings 
are quite as far apart as those of ὀδούς and πούς, /dtus and tunpus. 
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7. Excursus on words for right and left. 


A propos of Gothic handus a few remarks on words for right 
and left. The words for right from the root deks show an 
astonishing variety of sufhxes, though the meaning is apparently 
the same. They may be grouped as follows: 


Suffix -tno-. Suffix -go-. Suffix -tero-. Sufhx -go-. Suffix -tmmo-. 
Sk. ddkgina-. Goth. tafhsva-. Lat. dexter. Gr. δεξιός. Lat. dextimus. 
Zd. dasina-. Ohg. séso (gen. Gr. δεξιτερός. 

Obg. desing. séswes), 
Lith. dessiné ‘right Old Ir. dess. 
hand.’ Cymr, dehou. 


Some of these are secondary: Lat. dextimus presents the 
superlative suffix -zs0- in addition to the comparative -evo- in 
dexter, perhaps after such a proportional analogy as inferus : injt- 
mus = dexter: x,i.e. dextimus. Greek δεξιτερός right is certainly 
formed secondarily after its opposite ἀριστερός left. On the other 
hand, δεξιός and dexter represent old comparative formations whose 
antiquity there is no reason to doubt. Most noticeable are the 
forms in -yo-: Brugmann, Rheinisches Museum, vol. Ixiii 401 has 
suggested that these are imitations after the opposite words for 
‘left,’ represented by Lat. /aevo-s = αὐ. λαι-()ό-- = Obg. zu; Lat. 
scaevo-s = Gr. oxat(F)é-s. I would suggest a somewhat broader 
basis which shall include both manifestations of the suffix -zo-: 
while -¢evo- and -zo- are original comparative suffixes, the suffix 
-4o- is a broader suffix of direction. Comparison and direc- 
tion (e. g. Sk. dé&kgina- ‘south’; Old Ir. dess ‘south’; σκαιό-ς 
‘western’) are the two prominent phases of the function of the 
words of this category. In other words, I would see in the suffix 
-uo- in words for right and left the suffix which appears in I. E. 
rdh-ud-: Vedic urdhva-s ‘upright,’ Gr. op@(F)é-s ‘upright,’ Lat. 
arduo-s, etc. In Vedic writings, 6. g. AV. iv. 40; Kaucika- 
sitra 116. 3 ardhvd is a designation of direction (avdhvad dig) by 
the side of prdci, daksind, pratict, ddici (dig) ; two more designa- 
tions of direction in the same lists dkruvd and vyadhvd seem to 
exhibit the readiness with which this sufix adapted itself to words 
of direction. This point of view accounts also, we believe, for the 
appearance of the suffix -zo- in the two oldest I. E. words for all, 
soluo-: Gr. obdo-s and ὅλο-ς, Lat. salvo-s, Sk. sarva-, Zd. haurva-, 
etc.; and uzkuo-: Sk. vigva-, Zd. vispa-. These also were words 
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of direction. Only it may be questioned whether Sk. v/gva- and 
Zd. vispa- are not themselves secondary assimilations to soluo- 
undertaken by these two languages independently, since Ache- 
menidan zvisa- and Obg. visi exhibit no trace of the w. In the 
earliest Indian writings vigva- and sarva- jostle each other: the 
RV. has vigva- more frequently than sérva-; later sérva- gains 
the upper hand. 

Brugmann, ibid. p. 399 fg., observes that a large number of 
words for ‘left’ are derived from roots expressing the idea of 
‘good, favorable, desirable, of good omen.’ Upon this I would 
base the etymology of Vedic savya- = Zend havya- ‘left.’ The 
older identification with scaevo-s, σκαιό-ς, Fick’ i. 228 (cf. Curtius, 
Etym.* 166) is not tenable; sé does not become s in Vedic or ὦ in 
Zend, nor does Greek oxaié-s exhibit epenthesis of 7. I regard 
sauya- as a derivative with comparative suffix -jo- from sz ‘good,’ 
just as zavya- ‘new, recent’ is made with the same suffix from ni 
‘now.’ Cf. Vedic vémé-‘ good’ and véma ‘left.’ Is Gothic Alet- 
d-uma- ‘left’ to be compared with a supposable Sk. *¢vi-tama- 
‘best’? The d@(8) in kleiduma- before the ordinary superlative 
suffix -uma- (-71mo-) would then perhaps be due to adaptation 
from other superlative words of direction, 6. g. Ags. sit-em-(est). 
Or is it simply a word of direction, containing the root I. E. Alez 
‘to lean,’ and connected with Ohg. (4)4-fa ‘inclined plane’; cf. 
κλτ-τύ-ς- ‘hill’? cf. Brugmann, Grundriss ii. p. 159. In that case 
also the connection between Aletduma and words like sitem-(est) 
seems very likely.’ 


8. Assimilation of opposites, and assimilation of 
congeners. 


If it shall turn out that the explanations offered in the preced- 
ing pages are true, we may allow ourselves to dwell for a moment 
upon the principle which they involve. In our opinion, this method 
of investigation is of great importance, It has been known for a 
long time that words of opposite value exert an attractive influ- 


'Wackernagel, KZ. xxix. 134 has rendered likely that yepo- is the stem for 
‘hand’ in Greek. Cana bridge be built between this and Aryan *shasta-, Sk. 
hdsta-, Zd, sasta-, Achemenidan dasta-? I.E. *ghérs-to-, relieved of its 7, one of 
three consecutive consonants, would yield ghes-fo-. Such is the treatment of 
the group rst in Latin: f(r)stus : torreo, etc., Stolz, Lat. Gr.* §65. 3d, p. 313. 
Possibly, Vedic 4istd- ‘singer, poet’ may come from 4i(r)std- in some pre-Aryan 
period of speech, cf. £ivtf- ‘ praise,’ thus illustrating the same phonetic pro- 
cess. 
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ence upon one another,’ and this knowledge has been used to 
good purpose, growingly year by year. The reason for this has, 
however, largely escaped notice: opposites attract each other 
because they belong semasiologically to the same class. Now, 
just as it is a sound mode of procedure while watching the historical 
change or development of a certain word, to keep an eye con- 
stantly upon the parallel development of its opposite or its oppo- 
sites, sO it is true method to consider all the members of that 
broader class of which the word and its opposite form are but 
single representatives. Let me illustrate by a new example which 
seems to me especially well calculated to place this point into the 
right light. The ordinary word for white in the Veda is ¢ve(4-, 
a prehistoric word, comparable with Obg. svééz ‘light,’ and less 
directly with Goth. Avei/(a)-s ‘white.’* By its side stands a rarer 
word with a slightly differentiated meaning ¢yefé- white, red- 
dish-white, which looks altogether as though it were merely a 
modification of ¢ve/d-; certainly no independent etymology for 
the word can be found. I would suggest that gyefd- is a modifi- 
cation of ¢vefd- after it had fallen under the influence of its 
opposites ¢ydma- and ργαυά- black, dark. Thus much for the 
influence of these opposites upon one another. Now, this 
secondary word ¢yefd- white, duly takes a place among words 
of color in general, and forms a feminine ¢yéni in accordance 
with the far-reaching fact—itself no doubt due to adaptation— 
that color-words ending in -¢a- make feminines in -"ξ; see 
below under paragraph 11, p. 26. But once more, the regular 
feminine of ¢vetd- is ρυείά : the word in this form has not obeyed 


1 Of the literature on this subject, which is constantly growing, I will point 
out only the following: Osthoff, Morphologische Untersuchungen, ii. 35 ; 
Wackernagel, KZ. xxv. 289 fg.; Brugmann, Berichte der Kgl. Sadchsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1883, p. 191 fg.; Stolz, Wiener Studien, ix. 
305; Wheeler, Analogy (Ithaca, 1887), p. 19; Brugmann, Grundriss, ii. 110, 
292, 453 note 2, 465; Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, 207, 212 note. To the 
scant list of cases of syntactical analogy of opposites I would add Eng. differ 
with, which is a modification of differ from made in deference to the 
form and the meaning of agree with; to differ with means not to 
agree with; it never means to differ in form, character, etc, Does 
Greek ἁλυκός owe its v to the influence of the stem #db6- ὃ 

* It looks as though Proto-Germ. *Avetéa-s from I. E. Rucito-s owed its finstead 
of p (*Aveipa-s) to the analogy of its opposite *svarta-s, 1. E. suordo-s. Note 
Goth. Aveits and svarts ; Old Norse Avitr and svartr; Old Saxon Aoit and 
svart; Middle English Azit and swart, etc. 
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the call of the adaptive law of the feminines just now alluded to. 
Yet Vopadeva iv. 27 reports a feminine gveni, which is likely 
enough to have been formed somewhere or other in deference to 
the special inducement offered by that fem. gyeni, which itself 
sprung from the loins of ¢vefé-: truly a clear illustration of the 
influence of an opposite blending with the influence of a congeneric 
word into one composite result. I believe that the presence of 
this principle in the minds of those who investigate the history of 
‘words will be found more and more a means of saving much 
acute but futile phonetics, and I hope to add a few more illustra- 
tions of this point in the sequel of this article. All this is of 
especial importance in the study of the history of noun-suffixes ; 
the sufhx must be considered from two leading points of view: 
first, in the light of the entire mass of material which has the 
-same and related suffixes ; secondly, in the light of the semasio- 
logical category to which the word belongs. Kluge, in his Nomi- 
nale Stammbildungslehre der Altgermanischen Dialecte, has 
emphasized the latter point of view perhaps a little too much at 
the expense of the former; Brugmann, in the second volume of 
his Grundriss, has emphasized the first at the expense of the 
-second ; only an appendix (ii. pp. 419 fg.) deals with the sema- 
siological categories. Even this, however, is full of suggestion, 
-as is everything which comes from the pen of this gifted scholar. 


9. Designations οὗ birds, animals, and plauts 
in Greek. 

In Brugmann’s discussion of the Greek suffix -xo-, -x- (nom. -€), 
ibid. pp. 243, 255, 257, there is no indication of the fact that this 
suffix is largely pre-empted by designations of animals, especially 
birds and plants. Thus: 

1. Birds: γλαῦξ owl; ἱέραξ, ἴρηξ hawk; ἴυγέ ([βυξ) wryneck ; 
καύαξ, κηῖξ, κήξ Sea-gull; κόκκυξ Cuckoo; κόραξ crow; κρέξ = 
Lat. crex; ὄρτυξ quail; πέρδιξ partridge; ψήληξ combless 
cock. 

2. Other animals: aff goat; ἀλώπηξ fox; ἀσπάλαξ, σπάλαξ Mole; 
Psat a fish; BépSvEsilk-worm; δέλφαξ Pig; λάβραξ sea-wolf 
(fish); λάλαξ croaking frog; λεῖμαξ snail; λύγξ lynx ; μύρμηξ 
ant; πόρταξ calf; πρόξ roe; πτώξ, πτάξ hare; σκύλαξ puppy; 
σκώληξ WOM; σφήξ WASP; τέττιξ Qrasshopper; ὕστριξ hedge- 
hog; φοῖνιξ phoenix. Persian spaka-dog promptly becomes 
*ondf, aCC. σπάκα, Hd. 1. 110. 
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3. Plants and the like: γλώξ beard of corn; δόναξ, δοῦναξ 
reed; ἀνθέριξ beard of corn; θρίδαξ lettuce; λάριξ lark-tree; 
νάρθηξ ferula; dupag unripe grape; dpmé shoot; ῥάξ, ῥώξ 
berry, grape; opidaé yew; φοῖνιξ palm. Cf. also κάλυξς ‘bud. 

Even a superficial survey of these lists shows that there must 
have existed in the speech-sense of the Greeks the feeling that 
the suffix -€ (nominative) was especially fit for designations of 
animals and plants, in other words that the suffix had adapted 
itself definitely to such use. Further, a glance at Kluge, Stamm- 
bildung, §61, p. 29, shows that the germs of this adaptation are 
pre-Hellenic. Ohg. chvanuh kranich; Goth. ahkaks dove; 
Ohg. habuh habicht, hawk; Ags. ruddoc; Middle Engl. 
puttock; Engl. pinnock exhibit the same suffix adapted to 
the same function, well established in German.’ In all likeli- 
hood the adaptation of this suffix to the designation of birds 
began in proethnic times, and was emphasized anew in Greek and 
German; cf. Armenian krunk = Ohg. chranuh; ὄρτυξ = Sk. 
vartika, vartaka-. A survey of the Greek list of names of birds 
suggests furthermore one or two interesting details and questions. 
Brugmann, Grundriss li. 243, suggests that vu of ὄρτυξ may be due 
to the υ of κόκκυξ, (Bug, etc., the Sk. having 4 before the & (var- 
taka-). Very likely, and I would suggest the same explanation 
for the v of πτέρυξ wing. Joh. Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, p. 176 
note, assumes that πτέρυγ- is a cumulative analogical formation 
(syncretic analogy), the result of two prehistoric stems, one 
having the final I. E. 3 without preceding wu (Zd. *pferej-, Old 
Nether]. fetherac); the other ending in z without the guttural 
(represented by Vedic fataru- ‘flying’). Far simpler and quite 
as likely seems to me the assumption that some word for ‘wing,’ 
either πτερό-ν or a stem ending ina guttural not preceded by xz, 
fell under the influence of bird-names in vg, borrowing from them 
either the entire suffix -vé or at least the νυν. Bird and wing 
approximate one another about as closely in meaning, e. g. as 
night and sleep, whose similarity in meaning Joh. Schmidt, 
ibid. p. 212 note, employs to account for the formation of Vedic 
svapnaya in sleep, after the pattern of zakfayé by night. Again, 
the v of nom. ὄνυξ claw, nail may in its turn have been influ- 
enced by πτέρυξ and the names of birds in -vé: the v is in some 


1For other designations of animals in German by definite suffixes which 
have no doubt spread by adaptation, see Kluge, ibid. 333, 6, 18, 28, 34, 
84, 100. Cf. also in general below, p. 24 fg. 
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way or other secondary ; cf. Sk. zakha-s, Ohg. nagal, Lat. unguzs, 
Lith. zaga-s, etc. Similarly the word for egg, Ohg. δὲ, plur. 
cigir (Nhg. e2, 6167) follows the adaptation of the I. E. suffix -os, 
-es, Proto-Germanic -az, -?z, which begins to play the role of a 
plur. suffix, at first largely in designations of animals, e. g. Ohg. 
kalb, plur. kalétr calf; see Kluge, ibid. §84; Brugmann, Grund- 


rss, Pp. 395- 


10. Designations of divisions ef time. 


That a chain of adaptation started to bind together in some 
early period of I. E. history the designations of seasons and 
divisions of time has, as far as I know, hitherto not been 
observed, or distinctly stated. The metaplastic declension in -r 
and -z, the same which proved so active in bringing together the 
designations of members of the body, has gained quite a con- 
siderable footing within this semasiological category. An old 
declension *véser or vésr (casus recti), *vésnés seems to lie at the 
base of the multiform representatives of the I. E. word for 
spring. The r-stem appears in Greek ἔαρ, jp, Lat. vér (Brug- 
mann, Grundriss i. 430), Old Norse var (Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, 
p. 201); Zend vanhkrv-t (Zend-Pahlavi glossary); Lith. vasar-a 
‘summer’; perhaps also Vedic vasar-ha& (Ludwig, RV. vol. iv. 191 ; 
Bartholomae, Bezz. Beitr. xv. 15). The 2-stem is at the base of 
Obg. vesz-a and Vedic vasan-ta- spring. 

The word for winter’has developed early, though possibly 
secondarily, the same double suffix: -7 in Greek χειμερ-ινό-ς, Lat. 
hibernus (cf. above, p. 11), Armenian jmey-n, gen. jmer-an; the 
n-sufix in Vedic heman-, heman-td-, Gr. χεῖμα, χειμών, Arm. jtun 
from *7ivan = *jiman; see Hiibschmann, Armenische Studien, 
p. 18, Nr. 12; p. 40, Nr. 178. The additional suffix with z in 
Arm. jmer-n, jmer-an may represent the blending of the oblique 
m-cases with the casus recti in -y. The #-2 suffix appears also 
in Arm. amar-n, gen. amar-an summer, the stem amar- being 
= Ohg. sumar (cf. Ved. samd ‘year, Zend kama ‘summer’); 
-y and -z are blended in this Armenian word just as in the word 
for winter. The word for night exhibits the 7-stem in νύκτωρ, 
vuxrep-is, νυκτερ-ινό-ς, Lat. noclur-nu-s, Zend nahtare in nahtourusu 
(Bartholomae in Bezz. Beitr. xv. 19); the 2-stem in the solitary 
Vedic nakt4-bhis (RV. vii. 104, 8 = AV. viii. 4, 18) which Joh. 
Schmidt, KZ. xxvi. 18, and Pluralbildungen, p. 212, identifies 
with Goth. zahk‘am (n-stem). It has occurred to me that nak- 
tdbhis by night might be the analogical opposite of 4habhis by 
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day (see below, p. 22), but the difference in the accent renders 
this unlikely ; the accent of zaktdbkis is the old accent of the 
oblique cases, that of 4hadhis, as well as the entire stem dhan-, 
seems to have followed the analogy of d¢har and “λας (4hobhis). 


Goth. zah‘am could also be imagined as the opposite of theo. . 


stem dagam, but for Goth. zahta-mats ‘supper,’ which, like Goth. 
auga-dauré ‘window’ (cf. dat. plur. augam), has propagated the 
inorganic representatives of the z-stem: the 2-stem seems there- 
fore to be old. 

The heteroclitic declension appears most clearly in Gr. ἦμαρ 
(ἡμέρα), ἤματος day; Vedic har, ahn-as (Zend loc. asni) day; 
Zd. n3apare, gen. 3afnd night, Vedic ώϑα» dawn (extended to 
the oblique cases, gen. usv4s); cf. also vdsaré- early; Lith. 
auszra, Gr. ἠέρ-ιο-ς, αὔρ-ιο-ν, ἦρε in the morning: a trace of the 
x-stem perhaps in Zend w)3dnd (—*u3sdno), according to Geldner, 
Bezz. Beitr. xiv. 1. The v-stem without the -stem is found in 
Zd. ayave day ;' Zd. ydre, ydra- year, Goth. 7ér, Gr. Spa, Obg. 
‘jari, jara; further in the German stem for winter in Ohg. 
wintar, Ags. vinter, Goth. vinty-us; and for summer: Ohg. 
sumar, Ags. sumer; see Kahle, ibid. p. 18; Kluge, Stamm- 
bildung, p. 2; Schmidt, Pluralbildung, p. 207. The #-stem 
appears also in Vedic vatsar4é- year, by the side of vatsd- ‘year- 
ling calf? and Gr. Feros: cf. Cu. Etym.* p. 208; Hiibschmann, 
ibid. Likewise in Latin vesper, vespera, Gr. ἑσπέρα evening, 
parallel but not identical with which are Lith. v4kara-s, Obg. 
veceri ‘evening’: the suffix is the same as that of the Greek and 
Latin words. Cf. Schmidt, ibid. p. 18 note. Further, Ohg. 
demar ‘crepusculum,’ demer-ungo ‘crepusculum’ seems to hold 
the same relation to Ved. /4mas as dgar-: dgas, above; see 
Schmidt, ibid. p. 206. Here also belong Ohg. wetar, Ags. weder 
weather; cf. Obg. vedro hot weather; perhaps likewise the 
adverbially employed stems, Vedic muhur quickly (cf. muhur-td 
moment); sabar- at once, in sabar-dhuk (nom.), sabar-digha- 
‘giving milk at once’; Ved. punar again; Zd. zgare at once; 
Gr. ἄφαρ immediately, of which the corresponding #-stem may 
be contained in ἄφν-ω of a sudden.” 


1Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, p. 216 note, assumes that this word is the Zend 
representative of Vedic dhar, having changed its true form *agar (cf. loc. asnt) 
perhaps under the influence of yave year. Cf. also ayara- ‘ genius of the day.’ 

* Very different etymological views in reference to this word have been 
advanced by Froehde, Bezz. Beitr. x. 294; Bartholomae, ibid. xv. 17; Schmidt, 
Pluralbildungen, p. 5616 note. Cf. also Kretschmer in KZ. xxxi. 351. 
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The process of adaptation of the suffix to words for division of 
time obtained an additional impetus from their secondary adjec- 
tive derivatives in -zzo-; this, by clipping the final 7 of the stem, 
yielded -7zzo-, and seems to have become independently produc- 
- tive in proethnic times. The representatives of this formation 
are restricted to Greek and Latin: ἐαρινό-ς, χειμερινό-ς (cf. Oepsrd-s), 
γυκτερινό-ς, ἡμερινό-ς, ἐσπερινό-ς ;' Lat. vérnu-s, nocturnu-s, diurnu-s, 
vesperna, hibernu-s.* 


1Suff. -cvo- also exhibits in Greek signs of independent productivity as a 
means of making derivatives from words for divisions of time: δειλινό-ς, 
περυσινό-ς, θερινό-ς, ὁπωρινό-ς, ἑωθινό-ς. 

*Of recent years the view has been expressed with growing confidence that 
the r-stems in the heteroclitic declension in ~, and elsewhere, are in reality 
case-forms with original locative value, which have been made the basis of a 
more or less complete declensional system. Thus recently Bartholomae, Bezz. 
Beitr. xv. 14 fg.; Johansson, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1890, Nr. 19, p.774. At the base 
of this view seems to lie the consideration that designations of time, space, 
and parts of the body are peculiarly addicted to such declensional methods 
(Johansson, ibid.). In the case of words for time and space which are a priori 
very liable to be employed in the locative, a certain degree of plausibility 
attaches to this view. But how about designations of parts of the body? Is 
it at all likely that the I. E. form, represented by ἧπαρ = Lat. jéeur = Sk. 
yakrt, etc., ever meant in proethnic times ‘i the liver,’ though no such case 
value is ever attached to it in amy period of I. E. speech ? And why should 
the declension of the casus recti of the word for water ὕδωρ = Ohg. wasar 
have developed paradoxically out of the locative, the casus obliquus par excel- 
lence ? There are a plenty of other words in -p which have nothing to do 
with time, space, and parts of the body. I will mention from the Greek, 
without aiming at exhaustiveness: ἀλείαρ, -ατος ‘ wheaten flour’; dAedap, -ατος 
‘unguent’; ἄλκαρ indecl. ‘bulwark’; δέλεαρ, -arog ‘bait’; etAap, -apo¢ ‘cover- 
ing’; éeAdwp, EAdwp ‘desire’; éAwp, -wpoc ‘booty’; κέλωρ, -wpog ‘son’; κτέαρ, 
-ato¢ ‘possessions’; λῦμαρ ‘filth’; μάκαρ, -apoc ‘blessed’; μῆχαρ ‘expedient’; 
μῶμαρ, μῦμαρ ‘blame’; νέκταρ, -apog ‘nectar’; dap (ap), dapoc ‘consort’; ὄναρ 
‘dream’; ὄνειαρ, -ατος ‘food’; reipap, -ατος ‘end’; πέλωρ ‘monster’; πίαρ, indecl. 
‘fat’; odxyap'‘sugar ᾿ στέαρ, «ατος ‘tallow’, τέκμαρ, τέκμωρ ‘ boundary, aim’; ὕπαρ 
‘waking vision’; φρέαρ, -aroc ‘well.’ Cf. also e.g. Lat. iter, itineris ‘way’; 
cicer, cicéris ‘pulse’; Ags. tber, afer, Ohg. sébar, ΝῊΡ. siefer, ge-siefer, un-ge- 
sicfer, as specimens from languages outside of Greek. These words, many of 
them old, exhibit the greatest variety of meanings, and the association of their 
y-forms with the locative can be undertaken only with utter disregard of their 
face-value. Bartholomae, in another little article entitléd ‘Arische lokative 
mit #,’ ibid. p. 25 fg., goes still farther and assumes that the #-cases of the 
heteroclitic declensions in γ-» also grew up on the basis of a locative in #, and 
he does not hesitate to take very sturdily the consequences of this view: they 
may be stated by saying that the entire declension of the words for ‘liver,’ 
ἥπαρ, -ατος, etc., or ‘blood,’ Vedic dsj, asnds, etc., has grown up on the basis 
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Words for seasons and divisions of time also present here and 
there minor adaptive groups or instances of assimilation of 
single forms. It is certainly not accidental that vasanfd- spring 
and hemantd- winter are formed exactly alike; as far as the 
secondary -/d- is concerned one may mention muhurta- moment 
in the same connection. The suffix -zma- occurs in Vedic sam- 
vatsarina- yearly and pravrginam (sc. Ghar) belonging tothe 
rainy season, varsa. The identity of the endings in axu(c)tum- 
nus and vertumnus may not be altogether accidental. The suffix d 
of Sk. ¢avéd autumn is repeated—not accidentally it may be sup- 
posed—in Ohg. stem lengiz-, Ags. lenct-en, spring, lent; itis to 
be noted that to our conception these two words for season are oppo- 
sites, though they were probably not felt to be so in the region of 
the earth in which they were formed. The assimilation of oppo- 
sites is especially frequent in names for divisions of time: Armen- 
ian jmern and amarn winter and summer (cf. above) palpably 
exhibit similarities of structure too close to be accidental. Brug- 
mann, Grundriss ii. p. 453, note 2, even assumes that the m in 
the words oldest I. E. stem for winter, Lat. Aiem-s, etc., has come 
in the place of z owing to the m of the I. E. stem sem- summer. 
The German words for summer and winter often influence the 
gender and declension of one another; see Kahle, ibid. p. 20; 
Schmidt, ibid. p. 207. It is now well known that Lat. diurnus is 
patterned after nocturnus, while on the other hand zoctz is pat- 
terned after diz ; that Obg. dinijq by day is formed after no3tija 
by night; that both ending and gender of Ohg. /ages have 
passed over to Ohg. nahfes; that the stem Vedic dogdés- even- 
ing is a transformation of dogé after the analogy of wsés- morn- 
ing, at AV. xvi. 4, 6; see Brugmann, Berichte der Konigl. Sachs. 
Gesellsch. 1883, p. 192; Schmidt, ibid. p. 207. The solitary form 
naktabhis, RV. vii. 104, 18 = AV. vill. 4, 18, may possibly, though 


of original locatives. One may ask whimsically how often the ancient Indo- 
Europeans, who were scarcely advanced bacteriologists, had occasion to employ 
the expression ‘in the blood.’ The verisimilitude of this entire line of theo- 
ries seems to lie solely in the fact that the suffixes r-z adapted themselves very 
early to designations of time and space; here locative function prevails. 
When winter, or summer, day or night are mentioned in simple non-reflective 
language it is naturally and almost always ‘in winter,’ ‘in summer,’ ‘ by day,’ 
‘by night,’ and the investigator may be led to seek the cause of this prepon- 
derating, but accidental locative function in any marked peculiarity of form, 
although this peculiarity may be due to a totally different line of historical 
causes. 
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not probably, turn out to be an analogical opposite of dhadbhis (see 
above, p. 19). 


ll. Adaptation in other substantival categories. 


In the following we shall assemble a few additional cases of the 
adaptation of suffixes from various quarters of I. E. speech. No 
attempt to exhaust the subject in any direction is intended; my 
object is rather to put into stronger relief the explanations sug- 
gested in the preceding pages, and, what is more important, to 
push forward to a more prominent place this mode of inquiry, 
whose ideal outcome is to decide in investigation the fate of no 
word without having first surveyed the whole line of its lexical 
relatives. 

The authors of the Sanskrit lexicon of the Petersburg Academy 
were first to indicate that adaptation was at work very early in 
establishing the prevailing forms of the earliest I. E. category of 
nouns of relationship. In Vol. iv. p. 6goa, note (5. v. mdatér), they 
say: ‘ pitar and mdtar sind zwar urindogermanisch, aber schwer- 
lich die dltesten namen fiir vater und mutter. Diese werden 
pa und m4 oder dhnlich (vgl. fata und παρᾶ) gelautet haben, und 
diese naturlaute mégen in einer spiteren schon reflectierenden 
periode der sprache bei der bildung von pitary und mdtar maass- 
' gebend gewesen sein.’ From proethnic times come the words of 
relationship patér- father, matér- mother, bhrater-, bhrator- 
brother, dhughatér- daughter, sucsor- sister; daiuér- (δαήρ, 
Lat. vir) husband’s brother; the stem corresponding to 
Vedic yat4r-, Gr. elvardp-es or elvdrep-es, Lat. janitr-ic-és brothers’ 
wives (strong stem Anater-; weak stem yntér-); and the stem 
corresponding to Vedic jamatar- (vijamdatér-) son-in-law (cf. 
γαμβρός). 

We may regard it as certain that the spread of the suffixes 
-ler-, -€r- over this category began with some one or two words 
of relationship, in which the suffix had the ordinary function of 
agency, without, of course, any implication of relationship. The 
word for father seems to have the best claim to be considered 
the originator of the category : pafér- seems to contain the same 
root as pd-ti-s (Sk. pdti-s, réou-s) husband and né-fot nephew, 
grandchild (cf. Leumann in Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 77). By 
the side of fatér- ‘protector,’ used as a frozen epithet of father, 
stood δά, the I. E. ‘lallwort’ for father. By proportional analogy 
the ‘lallwort’ for mother would give rise to matér- ( pa: patér = 
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ma:x, i. 6. matér-).’ The propagation of the suffix after that 
would be a natural consequence. 

Especially interesting and corroborative are the cases in which 
- the suffixes or case-endings of the nouns of relationship in -/er-, 
-ey- make inroads on other nouns of relationship within the his- 
tory of the individual languages. Thus the Vedic stem xandndar- 
husband’s sister, which occurs but a single time at RV. x. 85, 
46, is in all probability a tentative formation according to this 
type. 

The stem I. E. not nephew, grandchild partially passes. 
over into the v-declension in Indo-Iranian times: 6. g. Vedic dat. 
sg. ndptre, somewhat later (TS. i. 3, 11, 1) acc. sg. πάῤίἄγανε; 
Zend gen. sg. nafedro-, acc. sg. naptarem. Similarly Vedic 
pati-s in the sense of husband—not in the sense of ‘lord’—has 
in various cases assumed case-endings like the nouns of relation- 
ship, 6. g. gen. patyir(-us) like pifur(-us): in this it is followed 
in a single case by the stem jdu7- wife, which also makes the gen. 
jdnyus in the Veda. These again are followed by sak/z- friend, 
which makes gen. sékhyus. The anomalous dat. plur. υἱάσι (for 
*vigo.) unquestionably follows πατράσι, θυγατράσι; cf. Wackernagel 
in KZ. xxv. 289. Possibly the Germanic forms corresponding to 
I. E. daiuér- brother-in-law which exhibit a guttural, Ags. 
facor and especially Ohg. zethhur, are indebted to forms of I. E. 
svekuro- father-in-law for its appearance. Cf. especially Ohg. 
svéhur.* 

An I. E. secondary suffix -ὀλο- 18 employed extensively in 
Sanskrit and Greek for the formation of names of animals. Thus, 
Vedic or Sanskrit υγϑαὀλά- and rgabhd- bull, εαγαὀά- a fabu- 
lous animal, gardadhé- and résabha- ass, ¢erabha- snake, and 
a list of eight others offered by Whitney, Sk. Gr.’ 1199a. In 


1Cf. the somewhat different view advanced by Delbrtick, Die Indoger- 
manischen Verwandtschaftsnamen, p. 68 fg. Delbriick records the interesting 
observation that the word gifdr- never means ‘ progenitor’ in the Rig-Veda. 

3 Note in this connection the little Germanic category formed with a suffix 
containing gutturals to express collectives from nouns of relationship: Goth. 
broprahans brothers; Old Norse /cdgar, plur. tant. masc. father and son; 
mocSgur, plur. tant. fem. mother and daughter, and the neuter pluralia 
tant. feSgin father and mother; mocSgin mother and son; systhin 
brother and sister, /rifgen pair oflovers. See Kluge, Stammbildung, 
§68a; Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, p. 16. No one seems to be able to point out 
the exact source of this adaptation. For other designations of relatives, εἴς.» 
see also Kluge, ibid. §§25, 26. 
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Greek ὅλαφο-- deer ; ἔριφο-- young goat; κίραφο-ς fox; κόραφο-ς 
raven; κάλαφο-ς, ἀσκάλαφο-- Owl, and a few others cited by Brug- 
mann, Grundriss ii. p. 204. Here also it is safe to judge that the 
ending -ὁλο- turned up accidentally in some one or a few designa- 
tions of animals, and was propagated either in I. E. times or by 
Sanskrit and Greek, each on its own account. We are not in the 
position to suggest the starting-point for the development. In 
Kluge’s Stammbildung groups of animals formed with one and 
the same suffix are mentioned in §§3, 6, 18, 28, 34, 84, 100. The 
most interesting of these are those which are felt to be imbued 
with such force in the consciousness of living dialects, 6. g. «εἰς 
in Nhg.ochs, fuchs, luchs, dachs, lachs (cf. K. 34); -ev in Nhg. 
kater, biber, hamster, tieger, panther, ginser-ich (late 
Mhg.ganzer, Engl. gander), tauber-ich, adler,’ geier, sper- 
ber, etc. (cf. K. 34); -#zg insperling, hanfling, hering, 
grindling, gressling, saibling, biickling’ (cf. K. roo). 
Unquestionably these sufhixes would be put into requisition in 
modern German if the call for new designations of animals be- 
came sufficiently imperative.’ 

Words for color are especially prone to adaptive influence. In 
Latin and German the I. E. suffix -xo-, intrinsically one of the most 
nondescript formative elements, develops this special function: 
helvu-s yellow, Ohg. gelo; flavus e viridi et rufo et albo 
concretus (Fronto, in Gellius ii. 26, 11), perhaps identical with 


1 A patent case of assimilation to this class: adler = Ohg. ada/-ar ‘ edel-aar.’ 

3 Possibly another case of assimilation to this class: a variant form of the 
word is backing. 

2 In Vedic s#khard- hog, boar I would also see the influence of incipient 
adaptation. The word is best explained upon the basis of a stem ®ss-ha (cf. 
Old Welsh 4uce, Cornish hoch: whence is borrowed English hog), i. e. stem 
s@- with the quasi-diminutive suffix -4o-, frequent in designations of animals 
(cf. Persian omdxa above). This *széa- came under the influence of Ved. 
vyaghrd- tiger (cf. also Sk. mdrjdrd- cat): the adaptation may have been pro- 
moted by the claims of popular etymology which would gladly seize upon a 
word sshkard-, since it suggests s#-kard- ‘ making the sound sa.’ My colleague, 
Dr. H. A. Todd, kindly draws my attention to the following very parallel cases 
of assimilation in names of animals from the Italian: # appears for / in /tcorno 
from susicorno unicorn after the pattern of Hfante=clefant elephant: 
Meyer-Lubke, Italienische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1890), §167, end. Also, the 
two designations of fishes saryus and pagrus frequently assimilate: Tuscan 
' parago to suit sarago, and conversely Genoese sagau after pagau: ibid. 
8295, end. 
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Ohg. διᾶο blue;' gilvu-s light yellow; /fulou-s reddish 
yellow (Fronto, ibid.); ravu-s grey; furvu-s dark. For the 
Germanic forms, Ohg. favo colored; ¢élo, gélo yellow, salo 
black, d/é0 blue, grdo grey ; Low Germ. /alo fallow; Ags. 
baso purple; see Kluge, Stammbildung, δ186 Ὁ." In Sanskrit 
the suffix -fa (-zfa-) is adapted to the same use: Aérita- yellow, 
Gstta- black, palita- grey, réhita-, lWéhita- red, ρυείά- white, 
gyeta- reddish-white, @a-, vy-é/a- variegated, pita yellow. 
These again prevailingly and quite irregularly form feminines in 
-ni: hérikni, Gstkni, palikni, réhini, and Whint, δε and vy-&i, 
¢yéni, gveni (the last reported only by Vopadeva): they also have 
arrived at this uniformity by processes of assimilation, which can 
be in part traced with considerable certainty; see especially 
Schmidt, Pluralbildungen, p. 398 fg.’ 

The following additional categories may be mentioned : Words 
for office in Latin: The denominative verb jadicare, from judex, 
naturally forms an abstract in -¢u-, judicatu-s office of judge. 
Of the same sort are sendtu-s, principalu-s, ducatus, pontificatus, 
none of which have a verb corresponding to juzdicaére by their 
side. The suffix -dfx- has adapted itself to independent use as a 
suffix designating office, carrying with it the lexical value inherent 
in one or two stems with which it happened originally to be fused. 
Cf. with this the little groups designating officers, made with the 
suffixes -*/a- and -ama- in German (Kluge, ibid. §§18, 20), of 
which Eng. beadle, Germ. biittel and Germ. schoffe (gen. 
schéffen) are modern representatives. A movement in a similar 
direction is at the base of the Latin group dominus, decanus, 
patronus, tribunus: the primary formation dominus (=Sk.damana- 
‘conquering’) may have started the category. 


1], E. bhlyo-s. 

2 Cf. Engl. yellow, sallow, fallow. 

51ι is not at all rare for feminines to enter upon processes of adaptation 
from which the males are left out. Thus the Vedic, Latin, and Greek suffixes 
designating female divinities: Vedic -dyi and -dni (agnayi, indrant, Whitney, 
Sk. Gr.? 1220, 1223b) ; Lat. -dna in Bellona, Pomona, etc., -Onia in Feronsa, 
Pellonia, εἴς. ; Greek -ώνη in Διώνη, Σιμώνη, etc. Cf. Gdttinger Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1890, Nr. 19, p. 724. The originators of these lines of adaptation 
are difficult to point out, but we may regard it as certain that there is no 
intrinsic value in the suffixes which fits them especially for this function. 
A:év-7 can be directly compared with Italic /anu-s: the # here at least has 
nothing to do with fem. value. This may have been the originator of its 
entire class. 
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Designations of dwelling-places and repositories for various 
substances: In Greek the suffix -ὧν has adapted itself to such use : 
οἰνών, οἰνεών Wine-cellar; παρθενών, παρθενεών Maiden’s chamber; 
ἀνδρών men’s chamber; ἱππών stable; λασιών place covered 
with shrubbery; κενεών empty room. Cf. with this the Ger- 
manic designations of places in which plants grow, formed with 
the ending -ahi, Kluge, ibid. 867. 

Professor Gildersleeve observes acutely that the suffix -yé in 
σύριγξ Pipe, σάλπιγξ trum pet, φάρυγξ wind-pipe, Adpuyé throat, 
σπῆλυγξ Cave owes its considerable scope to adaptation. The 
notion of hollowness is common to all of them. Cf. the English 
expressions mouth ofa cave, and mouth of atrumpet. This 
category is of especial interest on account of the comparative 
remoteness of the conception which binds it together. The Italian 
builds up on a similarly far-fetched mottf a considerable class of 
nouns in -zme to designate varieties of ordure, fodder for animals, 
etc.; see Meyer-Lubke, §509 (I am again indebted to Dr. Todd for 
the reference): coacime, governime, grassime and marcime dung; 
Jondime dregs, yeast, eitime straw, mangime fodder for 
domestic animals, pastime pasture, becchime fodder for 
birds. The link which binds these together is evidently that 
they are all of them materials handled by the peasant.’ The par- 
ticular form which originated the category is again unknown. In 
this connection I would express my own surmise that the ‘sec- 
ondary’ sufhx -ma of *dacruma, dacrima, lacruma tear is bor- 
rowed from sfuma foam: -ma as a secondary sufhx is otherwise 
unknown in Latin, and the related words (δάκρυ, etc.) show no 
trace of it anywhere. 

Of especial interest is the occasional appearance to a greater or 
lesser degree of the notion of contempt or disparagement in sub- 
stantives formed with the same suffix. Such value attaches either 
altogether or at times to suffix -w/o- in Lat. crédulu-s, bibulu-s, 
gemulu-s, tremulu-s, querulu-s, pendulu-s, sédulu-s; it is per- 
fectly evident that the notion of contempt did not dwell origi- 
nally in the harmless suffix (1. E. -//o-), but that it was read into 
it from one or the other instance in which the root itself expressed 
contempt or disparagement.” A similarly contemptuous value 


1Cf. Vedic psiriga- and sariga- dung, and Cat. Br. ii. 1.1.7: samanam vdt 
purigath ca karigam ca‘ p. and & are the same.’ 

* Note the full continuance of this special function of the suffix in the Engl- 
ish version of the Latin words: 6. g. guerulous, bibulous, etc. 
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seems to have gained something of a start in certain Lat. forma- 
tions in -aster, e. g. oleaster wild olive, pyriaster wild pear, 
porcaster dirty hog, fitaster stepson, Antoniaster, Fulviaster, 
proper names with contempt attached; see Archiv fiir Latein- 
ische Lexicographie i. 390.’ In Lithuanian also a small group of 
nouns with sufhix -é#- show signs of having started that sufix on 
the road of development to a suffix of contempt: zefélz-s good- 
for-nothing, paklydélt-s crack-brain, padzkeli-s maniac, ete. ; 
see Brugmann, Grundriss ii. p. 199. A touch of a similar devel- 
opment seems to crop out also with the Lith. suffix -ju-, ibid. p. 
301. Cf. also the Germanic names for contemptible persons in 
-(4)-ard mentioned by Kluge 32, of which Engl. dullard, slug- 
gard, bastard, German bankert are modern representatives. 
I would finally index briefly a small number of German sufhxal 
categories which are scattered through Kluge’s Stammbildung : 
designations of relatives and persons pertaining to the house, K. 
§§25, 26; bastards and the like, 25; names of dynasties, 26; names 
of divinities and mock-words, 29; designations of male persons 
in -udf, 32; of female persons in -A#/dz, 52; collectives of human 
beings, 69, 70; designations of utensils, 81, 85, 89, 90, 91; desig- 
nations of coins, 100. 

Lexical adaptation is by no means restricted to substantival 
categories: it has, however, its greatest opportunities in that 
quarter. The « of otx-ér: has passed over to μη-κ-έτι, thus starting, 
as it were, an element -xer: in words with negative adverbial value. 
But it is limited by the small variety of negative stems at the 
disposal of the language. There is no reason why assimilation 
should not operate in all kinds of classes of verbs: verba senti- 
endi et declarandi, verbs of motion, verbs of carrying and fetching, 
verbs for eating and drinking, etc., etc. But the material is 
evidently less pliable; the number of available present suffixes is 
too small to permit the endowment of them with any too special 
value; these exercise a dominating influence on the forms of verbs, 
so as to render the adaptation of other final sound-groups almost 
impossible. At least the writer happens to be acquainted only 
with sporadic instances of assimilation which have not developed 
into formal categories by sufficiently extensive adaptation. The 
verb ἡττᾶσθαι to be worsted, in Sophocles, Thucydides, etc., is 
a modification of Ἐἡττοῦσθαι (cf. ἑσσοῦσθαι in Hdt.) after the pattern 


1 This force of the suffix is still alive in Engl. poetaster, etc. 
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of its synonym νικᾶσθαι to be conquered; see KZ. xxx. 299. 
The verb δύσγω in the gloss of Hesychius, δύσγω- ἀποδύω is, perhaps, 
due to the influence of μίσγω (Od. σ 49: ἔσω μίσγεσθαι ‘to enter a 
house’); see Morph. Unters. iv. 34, note. One of the best cases 
of this sort seems to me to be the following: the present system 
δατέουαι to assign a portion is formed from the root δα after the 
pattern of πατέομαι = Goth. fodjan feed; cf. KZ. xxvii. 267, note. 
In Lat. versatus dexterous, crafty, a modification of versdtus, 
whenever its meaning touches upon that of astdfus cunning, 
artful, this assimilation is restricted to the participle; cf. KZ. 
xxx. 300. We have recently, in the English of the United States, 
formed humorously the causative verb fo wine, i.e. to enter- 
tain with wine, after the pattern of the causative fo dine to 
entertain at dinner, itself a formation of no great antiquity. 
The vulgar pronunciation of catch is ketch, a type of pro- 
nunciation which is not extended to the closely parallel forms 
hatch, latch, match, etc. Possibly ketch is due to the influence 
of fetch, although it may be the residue of a form with umlaut 
= South English keéch, etc.; see Trautmann, Anglia iv., Anzeiger, 
p. 52. Nodoubt others can be added to this small list, but this 
is at any rate a rare process in the verb; as far as we know it has 
led to no adaptation of accidental sound-groups to the expression 
of definite verbal categories in any older period of I. E. speech. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


IIL.—ANALOGY IN THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
Part II. 


The following are the principal instances of analogical forma- 
tion in the Semitic languages. 


Cvass 1. 


Analogical formations in the inflection of the verb, or in the 
formation of verbal derivatives with reference to the different 
classes of verb-stems. 

In this class are comprised only such cases as have reference to 
the different classes of verb-stems. All other cases are placed 
under their proper heads (Classes 11 and III). 


Division A. 
Confusion of the different classes of stems, either in the inflec- 
tion of the verb or in the formation of verbal derivatives. 
In Hebrew the two classes of verbs 74 and x are frequently 


confounded. Sometimes, however, this confusion is due simply 
to the Massoretic pointing. 


1 after the analogy of x’. 

nav 2 Kings 25. 29 ‘he changed’ for 738. So also from the 
same stem ἐξ)" Lam. 4. 1 and δὲ)» Ecc. 8. 1. 

NIB! ‘he is fruitful’ Hos. 13 15. 

N23 ‘to consume’ Dan. 9. 24 for mpd (inf. constr. Piel). 

NBD Jer. 38. 4 ‘relaxing’ for B70 (prtcp. Piel). 

ANID for ΠῚ Zeph. 3. 1 ‘rebellious’ (prtcp. Qal) st. mw. 

Dxdon Lam. 4. 2 ‘weighed’ as if from xp. 

DNA Deut. 28. 66 ‘hanging’ pass. prtcpl. Qal as if from son. 
So also DINoA 2 Sam. 21. 12 "p. 

Non) 2 Chron. 16. 12 ‘and he was sick’ for nbn». 

ANB) 2 Kings 17. 9 ‘and they covered’ as if from a stem ΡΠ, 
for WBN. 

N31 2 Kings 17. 21 3°n> ‘and he removed’ as if from 8", for 
7) from 9, 
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ΚΡ Prov. 1. 10 ‘be not willing’ as if from a stem N38 
for 738. 

smd 2 Chron. 26. 15 ‘to shoot’ as if from a stem ἐξ" for ΠῚ, 
similarly 2 Sam. 11. 24 and Prov. 11. 25. 


x’ verbs after the analogy of 7” verbs. 

Several forms from xd> ‘to withhold,’ ‘to restrain,’ are formed 
as if from a stem 7d», so ΣΌΣ: Ps. 119. 101 (this, however, may 
be simply due to the Massorites), "ND 1 Sam. 25. 33, 193 1 Sam. 
6. 10, 22? Gen. 23. 6. 

So also many forms from δὲ ‘to heal’ are formed as if from 


NB, as 15) Ps. 60. 4. Imperative Qal with vowels as if from 
ND". 


ΠΡ ἘΠ Job 5. 18 ‘they heal.’ 

may) Jer. 51. 9. 2 2 Kgs. 2.22. Perfect and imperfect 
Niphal, 587 Jer. 8.11. Piel. 

So also ΠΌΪ3 Prov. 12. 18 ‘babbler’ from stem 2 (cf. 30). 

ND¥ Ruth 2. 9 from δὲ ‘to thirst.’ 

D Ezek. 28. 16 and mb» Job 8. 21 from R2D ‘to be full’ as if 

the stem were ΠΡΌ. 

Compare also such infinitive forms as ΙΝ Jud. 8. 1 from xp 
‘to call.’ 

nop Numb. 6. 5 from xp ‘to be full,’ also mid Jer. 25. 12, 
nxdo Ex. 21. 5. 

Mav Prov. 8. 13 from 82¥ ‘to hate.’ 

non Ez. 33. 12 from 80M ‘to sin,’ ΓΝ 2 Sam. 21. 2 from δὲ ἢ 
‘to be jealous.’ 

These forms as compared with 8¥%, etc., clearly show the 
influence of the analogy of nia, 

The example of NXON, moreover, leads us to suspect that in 


XDIN Is. 65. 20, XM Ecc. 8. 12, and in other similar cases we have 
something more than a “confusion due to the Massorites.”” 


ΡΣ Ps. 139. 14 and 99°98) Ex. 33. 16 are from &>b to sepa- 
rate, distinguish,’ as if the stem were mdb. 

Ὁ; Job 18. 3 from 82D ‘to be unclean’ as if the stem were 
ΠΏ. 

So 43D 2 Sam. 3. 8 from δ Ὁ ‘to find’ as if the stem were 
ΠΥΌ. 


1It is well known that the verbs δε Ὁ are in the Mishna regularly inflected 
as verbs v4; see Geiger, Lehrb. zur Sprache der Mishna, p. 46; Strack- 
Siegfried, Lehrb. der neuhebr. Sprache (1884), §§98c and 105; cf. Wright, 
Koheleth (1883), p. 488. 
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32 Jer. 49. 10 from 835 ‘to hide’ as if the stem were 73n, also 
mang 1 Kgs. 22. 25. So also 3) Jer. 26.9 and 1N&337 Zech. 
13. 4 from 83) ‘vaticinatus est’ as if the stem were 733 (for 132). 

Similarly 11321} 1 Sam. ro. 13 and 1°32 1 Sam. ro. 6. 

Again, a similar confusion is observed between "Ὁ stems and Y’P 
stems. 

The following forms from yy stems are formed as if from a 
stem 7: 

WY Prov. 29. 6 ‘he will sing’ (st. 155). 

Y7V Is. 42. 4 ‘he shall be bruised’ (stem yy). [Cf. Eccl. 12. 6.] 

#* Ps. οἵ. 6 ‘he shall waste’ (st. 17). 

ἫΞ Ecc. 9. 1 ‘to explore’ (st. 3). 

49133 Nah. 1. 12 ‘they shall be cut down’ (st. 13). 

132A Is. 24. 3 ‘she shall be plundered’ (st. 13). 

ΡΊΞΕΙ Is. 24. 3 ‘she shall be emptied’ (st. pp3). 

OD Ps. 115. 7 ‘they handle’ (st. wwn). 

WOR Jud. 3. 24 ‘covering’ (st. 42D). 

WA Hab. 3. 9 ‘she was made bare’ (st. 1). 

in’m Hab. 2. 17 ‘it terrifies them’ (st. nnn). 

vin! Prov. 11. 15 ‘he shall be broken’ (st. pin). 

So also in Syriac these two classes of verb-stems, viz. 2’y and 
yy are frequently confused. See Ndldeke’s Syriac Grammar, 
§§ 58, 105, 126B, 174E, 175, 176, 177A for these and similar 
instances in Syriac. 

The following forms from 1. stems are formed as if their stem 
were 75. 

a’ Josh. 2. 16, inf. of 2 ‘to return’; V2) Jer. 48. 11, Pause, ‘he 
is changed,’ st. 2; and Ve} Ezek. 48. 14, Hiph. from the same 
stem. . 

In Syriac all the verbs y’y form their forms with prefixes after 
the analogy of verbs 78. See Ndldeke, Syriac Grammar, 
§178C, 

This is also the explanation of all those forms with prefixes 
from verbs Ὁ in Hebrew, in which the first stem-consonant is 
doubled. They are based on the analogy of verbs 758. 

Instances are 05° from 0% ‘to be silent.’ 

ἽΡ᾽ stem ΤΡ ‘to bow the knee.’ 

DA’ stem ODN ‘to finish.’ 

57 stem 5b ‘to be slack, feeble.’ 

ng stem nnv ‘to be low.’ 

"J" stem 43D ‘to tumble, fall.’ 
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35° stem 33D ‘to turn’ and 30°, Hiphil from the same stem. 

The same formation is observed in the case of some forms from 
ΥἹ stems. ; 

29) stem 330 ‘to draw back, depart.’ 

3) stem Syn ‘to cut off.’ 

OMT Hiphil stem 5st ‘to shake.’ 

nD! Hiphil stem MoD ‘to move.’ 

rN Hoph. stem 53» ‘to be long.’ 

man and 13! ‘to lay down,’ ‘to cause to rest’ Hiph. stem mo. 

According to Stade, §535b, the form ΠΡ 3ΌΡΙ, impft. 3d person 
fem. plur. stem 33D ‘to turn,’ with the insertion of the diphthong 
ai (*%) between the stem and the ending, rests on the analogy of 
the same form from stems Π' Ὁ (for "Ὁ or y%) ΠΕ, 

In Mandean (Noldeke, Mandean Grammar, page 83) and in 
Amharic (Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, p. 141) confusion 
between stems Ὁ and "Ὁ and 1% is especially frequent. The 
examples are all given in the places cited, so that it is needless to 
give them here. 

According to Praetorius (loc. cit.), this is also the explanation 
of the form 13D, i. e. the stem 23D is treated as if it were 3D for 
130 (sabawa). On 120 see also Wright, Arab. Gramm. §120 
rem. c. and Spitta, Dialect of Cairo, §1o1, 3. 

Sometimes stems "Ὁ and "Ὁ are confused. As is well known, 
many of the stems *’B in- Hebrew are originally yp, the original 
initial waw reappearing in the Niphal, Hiphil, and in verbal deri- 
vatives with 0-preformative. Not all such formations with waw 
are organic, however. Thus, as is pointed out by Haupt (S. F. G. 
p. 22, note 1) the verb 57) ‘to know’ is a verb cum yddh origi- 
nario, as appears from the Assyrian 21}, 214}, and Ethiopic ’dydé‘a 
notum fectt. Hence the Hiphil 25, Syriac ’awda' and shawda'‘ 
are analogical formations. 

Some forms from stems 7 show the influence of "Ὁ analogy 
to which they bear an external resemblance. 

So 3! Job 18. 7, impft. stem W¥ ‘to be narrow.’ 

The verb 727 ‘to go’ has the impft. Qal. 72 and Hiph. W217 as 
if the stem were >, while the form nz Mic. 1. 8 points toa 
form 5" cum " originario. 

So also the form 38", impft. from 310 ‘to be good,’ as if the 
stem were 2D’. 

In Assyrian the stems 1’, 8B and 7D (%B) are also confused. 
Thus u3ébz/a, εἰ δε, u3égi from stems Y’D are formed as if from 
stems XB. 
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So also atlasad, ittaghni, mutiabil are formed after the analogy 
of attalak, etc., and this again shows the influence of stems }5. 
izzazt, present of nazézu ‘to stand,’ is based in its vocalization 
on the analogy of ‘z//aké@ from ’aléku ‘to go.’ See Haupt, S. F. G., 
Ρ. 52, note 10. 

So also tddan stem nadénu ‘to give,’ by the same analogy. 
illika ‘he came’ is }B analogy. See Haupt, 5. F. G., p. 66, also 
Hebraica, Vol. I, p. 255. 

So also the stems 71>) and p) form their preterites as if from 
1p’ and py, é-gir, li-ri-gu (Del. Ass, Gram. $112). 

Dr. Rosenberg, Das Aramaische Verbum im Babylonischen 
Talmud, gives the following instances of transfer from one weak 
class to another in that idiom. 

P. 40. IMD (WS) ‘er ward gebildet’ Joma 85a, Sota 45b analogy 
of yy. 

P. 44. Most verbs 1,2 form their Afel after the analogy of 
verbs 15. 

Ρ, 45. Verbs »’y with object-sufhixes are sometimes treated after 
the analogy of 1%. 

Ρ, 46. Ethpeel of verbs y’y, formed, partially at least, after the . 
analogy of verbs 1p. So Soy forms its Pael and Ethpaal after 
the analogy of verbs 1p. 

P.63. Verbs "Ὁ form with pronominal suffixes after the analogy 
of the strong verb (cf. Nold. Mand. Gram. §204). 


In modern Syriac 818, fem. 8NN8 ‘lukewarm,’ whose stem is 
really M5, is based on the analogy of 1p ‘cold,’ son ‘warm’ 
(Nold. Neusyrische Sprache, 842). 

Further, x'yow ‘heard’ and snp ‘sick’ are formed after the 
analogy of other "Ὁ forms, such as ὁπ) ‘pure,’ NIN ‘seen,’ etc. 
(Nold. Neus. S. §44, p. 91). 

Cases of analogical formation in the confusion of different 
classes of weak verbs are specially frequent in modern Syriac. 
See N6ld. Modern Syriac Grammar, p. 188, §95. 

Verbs “Ὁ and yy are confused. See Nold. op. cit., p. 228, §108, 
Ὁ. 230. 

Verbs δ΄", such as PDN ‘to ascend,’ 108 ‘te catch, to be cold,’ 
are treated after the analogy of verbs ""Ἔ. 

Many verbs originally 9, Ὁ are treated after the analogy of verbs 
YD, 6. ρ΄. AND, NB’D ‘to bend, stoop’ from 45>, ONN, NON, etc. ‘to 
finish’ from Don (Noid. Neusyr. Sprache, p. 231, §109). 

aNd ‘to be worth’ has some forms from Nab (4). 
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px ‘to spit’ has in the inf. Spwwx3 after the analogy of x’ (Nold. 
§110, p. 232). 

τοῦ and "Ὁ are confused (p. 239, 8111). See also p. 248, §114. 

The verb 37° (p. 254, 8117) forms its conjugation from several 
different though correlated stems. 

There are many instances of such confusion of the different 
classes of weak verbs in Mandean. The instances are too nume- 
rous to be mentioned here in detail. See Nold. Mandean Gram- 
mar, p. 24, §22. 

Verbs tertiae » after the analogy of verbs tertiae ", 

P. 82, §74. Verbs 1» after the analogy of ὕ and conversely 
ΡΥ after the analogy of “Ὁ. 

Verbs mediae & and p after the analogy of 1. 

Verbs "Ὁ after the analogy of »’y, and so conversely verbs y’'? 
after the analogy of verbs "Ὁ. 

Nominal formations from different stems showing the influence 
of v4 stems are given on p. 104, §90. 

P. 111, §94. (Mand.) forms from "Ὁ, Y% treated after the analogy 
of forms from stems YP. 

P. 236, §177a. Verbs tertiae gutturalis after the analogy of 
stems Y’>. 

P. 243, §180. Verbs ἐδ" are treated after the analogy of verbs 
Y’B, BD. 

Verbs 1’y and 5 are habitually confounded (Mand. Gram. 
Pp: 247, 8183). 

So p. 255, §189. Verbs mediae Ὁ or 8 are treated after the 
analogy of verbs 1p. 

Cases of the influence of one class of weak stems upon another 
in Amharic are given in Praetorius, Amharische Sprache (Halle, 
1879), p. 141, §103. As they are all fully cited there and dis- 
cussed at some length, it is needless to mention them here in 
detail. 

Other cases of the confusion of different weak stems in Arabic 
are given by Barth, Nominalbildung, p. 45, §30b. 

The adjective-form gdt#/ from stems YP, preserves the win a 
few cases such as fawt/ ‘long,’ hawitd ‘zealous.’ But in most cases 
they follow the analogy of stems "Ὁ, with the usual change of 
ajé to djjt (αἴ). Examples are magzzt ‘dead,’ ‘attid, jaggid 
‘good,’ Aaziin ‘light, easy.’ 

Other instances are given p. 188, §127¢, gatitm, hazit{, sajzid. 
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Cuass I. 
Division B. 

Stems with weak stem-consonants after the analogy of stems 
with strong stem-consonants. Also original bi-consonantal stems 
after the analogy of tri-consonantal stems. 

As was pointed out in the first part of this article, many stems 
in the Semitic languages which seem to have three stem-conso- 
nants were probably bi-consonantal in their original condition, 
and assumed an additional stem-consonant in order to make them 
tri-consonantal by the force of the prevailing analogy. Other 
stems, instead of becoming completely tri-consonantal remained 
more or less imperfect and preserved some traces of the original 
bi-consonantal condition. In different languages also they attained 
to different stages of completeness. Thus, from the original bi- 
consonantal stem OP we have in Hebrew ὈἹΡ and OP (with a long 
vowel), and in Arabic gama. The Hebrew intensive is 02'P, and 
the Arabic gayyama, and Aramaic "ἢ (TI? Dan. 6. 8). Here 
it will be seen that the original bi-consonantal stem is more con- 
spicuous in Hebrew, and the form of the tri-consonantal stem is 
more completely attained in Arabic and in Aramaic, gayuama 
standing on exactly the same plane as gattala. 

Finally, taking the inflection as it now stands, where the pecu- 
liarity or feebleness of one or more of the stem-consonants, or the 
originally bi-consonantal nature of the stem gives rise to different 
classes of verbs, each with its own special paradigm (according 
to.the current denomination "Ὁ, }5, yy, a, etc.), we find many 
individual cases which, disregarding these peculiarities, leave the 
paradigm to which they ought normally to conform and follow 
the analogy of the strong or perfect verb throughout. 

We find, then, that we can distinguish three closely related 
cases: 

(1). Stems in which all traces of the original bi-consonantal 
nature have disappeared, and which have three stem-consonants 
in all of their forms. 

(2). Stems in which the analogy of the tri-consonantal stems 
is established as part of the regular paradigm in some of the 
forms. 

Here we find such cases as the Arabic gayuama from gdma, 
Aramaic 7°?? from 80. 

Compare also Néideke, Modern Syriac Gramm. §42, where it 
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is observed that those nouns which in the earlier language were 
bi-consonantal, such as di ‘blood’ and shim ‘name,’ have become 
tri-consonantal in modern Syriac, dimmé and skimmdé. 

Under this head may also be placed the forms treated by 
Barth, Vergleichende Studien, Z. D. M. G., Vol. 41, p. 603 fg. 

Because of the reluctance of the Semitic languages to have 
nouns with only two stem-consonants, masculine nouns of this 
class of forms of which he is treating (viz. shortened derivatives 
of stems 1% and 4) are but seldom found in the northern Semitic 
languages, and in Arabic hardly ever. In consequence of the 
prevalence of the law requiring ‘ree stem-consonants, the greater 
number of such shortened nouns assumed the feminine ending, 
not to denote sex, but simply to compensate the loss sustained by 
the disappearance of the third stem-consonant. Cf. Hebrew Πρ 
‘drink’ from the stem Προ, 114 ‘body.’ In Arabic Azge from the 
stem Aazija ‘to obtain’ and many others. 

So also the “feminine ending” is added in those cases where 
the j/irst stem-consonant has disappeared. ny? and Arabic 
kdatu* from the stem >) (walada), 1° ‘to bear. ’This “femi- 
nine ending”’ has become so entirely a part of the stem as to 
remain in the plural. Compare ΛΊΓΟ ‘doors,’ MING? ‘bows,’ MA? 
‘watering-troughs,’ NIN? Ez, 13. 18 ‘bands, pillows.’ 

(3). Individual cases of single forms where the normal para- 
digm or type of the class to which the stem belongs is disre- 
garded and the form is based directly on the analogy of the 
strong or regular verb. 

In ἜΝ Ex, 23. 22 ‘I was an enemy’ and in "WX ‘weary,’ we 
evidently have a later development of a consonantal yodh between 
the two original consonants of the stem.’ 

With regard to "%, however, we must note that Barth, Nomi- 
nalbildung, §10b, regards it as transposed for ἮΝ", 

The assimilation of a vowelless } is a familiar fact in Hebrew 
morphology. In cases where it is retained, the analogy of other 
consonants not subject to such assimilation doubtless has its 
influence. So 139A Is. 58. 3 ‘ye exact,’ 10) Jer. 3.5 ‘He will 
keep,” 118)’ Deut. 33. 9 ‘They will guard,’ 37}? Job 40. 24 from 37} 
‘to bore through,’ 15P}’ Is. 29. 1 from ἢΡ) ‘to come round,’ said 
of feasts. 


> Cf. Haupt, Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie II 276, and Beitrage zur Assyriolo- 
gie I 296 below. 
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WAIT? Ezek. 22. 20 ‘to melt,’ Hiph. inf. of 70) 

PAIN Jud. 20. 31 Hophal from ΡΠ} ‘to cut off.’ 

In Assyrian 2 is not assimilated to the following dentals: ézzu 
‘goat,’ déntu ‘daughter,’ en3u ‘weak.’ See Haupt in Hebraica 
I 227. 

In WW Ps. 119. 61 ‘to surround’ Piel of tay; ἫΝ ‘to make blind,’ 
IP) Ps. 119. 28 ‘preserve me alive!’ Piel of 3p; OH3'N) Dan. 1. 10 
‘so ye should endanger,’ Piel of the stem 33N; 3JTO¥'3 Josh. 9. 12 
‘we provided ourselves with food,’ Hithpael denominative from 
¥ ‘food,’ from the stem Ἣν ‘to hunt,’ we have instances of forms 
of stems with weak stem-consonants treated after the analogy of 
stems with strong consonants. 

In a few cases we find, instead of the usual form of the con- 
struct infinitive from 1” stems Οὐ), a form which is based oa 
the analogy of the same form from the strong stem bb ; such 
forms are TWP ‘to do,’ 181 ‘to see,’ 73? ‘to get,’ INY ‘to drink.’ 

Such forms as Ὁ ‘boves,’ ὉΠ ‘thickets,’ pon ‘forces,’ 
DMA ‘bucks,’ OW ‘cities,’ when compared with the more organic 
form of such stems as seen in Ὁ Ὁ ‘whips,’ D°¥1P ‘thorns,’ Ὄπ 
‘terebinth-trees,’ show the influence of the analogy of the form 
ΡΝ 

In the different forms of the verba mediae geminatae (or δ Ὁ 
verbs) there are many forms which seem to point to an original 
bi-consonantal stem, e. g. 20, while others are formed as if there 
were three original firm and equally legitimate stem-consonants, 
335. The former are the more organic, more in accordance with 
Hebrew phonetic law; the latter are analogical. 

Thus by the side of such forms as ?% ‘he has beaten small,’ ὉΠ 
‘he is warm,’ and % ‘it is bitter,’ we have other forms with the 
second stem-consonant repeated. 13 ‘he has plundered,’ ὉΠ 
‘he is warm,’ 17 ‘he has measured,’ 230 ‘he has surrounded.’ 

After the same analogy we have substantives such as OP) ‘ter- 
ror,’ the plural O°) ‘nations”' by the side of the more organic 
form D°SY, 

So also in the construct infinitive we have such forms as tj ‘to 
cut,’ 3305 Numb. 21.4 ‘to compass,’ ΤΣ) ‘to make strong,’ 1M¥ ‘to 
bind up,’ 50 Is. 10. 18 ‘to melt away,’ ὙΠ ‘to spoil’ Jer. 47. 4, 
οἷν ‘to spoil,’ by the side of the more organic forms 3D, ἢ} 1}, 

So also the imperfect T° (stem 17)) ‘to flee from’ and }2% from 
the stem 127 ‘to be gracious,’ by the side of the more organic jf. 


1 Cf. Ndldeke, Mand. Gramm, §132; Syr. Gramm. §§21D and 93. 
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In Hebrew all forms with the (so-called) Dagesh forte impli- 
citum, especially in the Piel, Pual, and Hithpael of verbs whose 
second stem-consonant is a guttural are analogical. The phonetic 
law is that the guttural cannot be doubled. Then the short vowel 
preceding the guttural must be lengthened because it stands in 
an open unaccented syllable. Cases where this is not done, e. g. 
WS ‘he has consumed,’ ἘΔ) ‘he has despised,’ WS) ‘he has rejected’ 
are based on the analogy of δ, 

The “virtual doubling” of the gutturals is ἃ fiction of the 
grammarians. 


Cuass 1. 
Division C. 

Forms of the strong stem after the analogy of forms from weak 
stems. 

One of the most remarkable cases where the form of the strong 
verb has been influenced by the weak verb in Hebrew is the long 
accented #-vowel in the final syllable of the Hiphil or causative. 
So Bickell, §47: ‘ The remarkable transition of 7, which has 
arisen from a to 2 in the A:pfi/, has perhaps originated according 
to an erroneous analogy from the conjugation of the verbs mediae 
v. y., where this # is phonetically legitimate.”” Compare also Stade, 
Hebrew Grammar, §91. Konig’s criticism (Lehrgebaude, §27. 4), 
that the basis is too narrow, and that it is too bold to explain a 
form of the regular verb bya single form of the irregular verb, 
is hardly borne out when we consider the prevalence and power 
of analogy. See Delbriick, Einleitung in das Sprachstudium, 
p. 108, where the case is cited that four Old Slavonic verbs, jesmi, 
vemi, dami, jami, have effected that in New Slovenian and New 
Servian all the verbs of all classes of conjugation end in m in the 
first person singular number. 

In some forms of the intensive from tri-consonantal stems, 
where it is formed by the repetition of the third stem-consonant, 
we may have the influence of the analogy of originally bi-conso- 
nantal stems where such forms are organic. Such are 928 Job 
3. 18 ‘they are at ease,’ {ODN ‘they languish.’ 

Under this head may be placed also those plural forms of 
modern Syriac in which the stem of the singular is enlarged by 
the repetition of the final stem-consonant (Néld. Neus. Sprache, 
p. 143, §72). These are probably, as Néldeke remarks, based on 
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such plural forms as ‘amamin, Hebrew O’PPY. The instances of 
this kind are given by Néldeke loc. cit. Among them are xbop 
(milalé) ‘words,’ 83393 (dirkaké) ‘knees,’ RBBOD (f{i/pApé) ‘eye- 
lashes.’ 

Under this head may also be placed those cases where a pho- 
netic process, starting under certain fixed conditions, was after- 
wards applied to stems where these conditions did not exist. In 
such cases the strong or regular verb leaves its normal paradigm 
or type and follows the analogy, not exactly of a weak stem, but 
of a stem whose stem-consonants, although strong and firm, still 
have some peculiarity which causes a change in the inflection. 

The Semitic verb forms its reflexive by a prefixed 227 or fa. In 
Ethiopic it is #2. In Hebrew the form of the reflexive prefix is 
ni}, In stems beginning with a sibilant the n of this reflexive 
prefix is transposed so as to come after the sibilant instead of 
before it. Thus, from 1Y ‘to keep,’ ‘to watch,’ the imperfect 
reflexive is "PA ‘he will observe (for himself).’ This mode of 
forming the reflexive from stems beginning with a sibilant by 
means of an infixed instead of prefixed ¢ is found in nearly all 
the Semitic languages. In Arabic and Assyrian, however, this 
mode of forming the reflexive by means of infixed # (¢a or faz) 
is not confined to stems beginning with a sibilant, but the reflexive 
particle is universally infixed.’ In this case the strong proba- 
bility is that it was not so in the primitive form of the language, 
but that it started, as in Hebrew, with the stems beginning with a 
sibilant, and then the influence of these formations gradually 
spread until it included all stems. 

Only two other explanations are possible; either the primitive 
Semitic form was indifferently prefixed or infixed /, or else it was 
universally infixed, and became prefixed in Hebrew, Aramaic, etc., 
except in the case of stems beginning with a sibilant. Praetorius, 
in his article ‘‘Athiopische Grammatik und Etymologie,” in the 
first number of the Beitrage zur Assyriologie, edited by Delitzsch 
and Haupt (p. 25 and note), says that it is not unlikely that the 
reflexive ¢ was originally infixed in Ethiopic. The proof of this 
which he cites, however, in the case of £adana ‘texit’ seems very 
weak. 


1In Assyrian the 2 is infixed not only in the reflexive derived from the Pal 
(tptdésx), but also in the reflexive derived from the intensive stem (sp/allix). | 
In the latter formation the 2 is prefixed in Arabic (V and VI), not infixed as in 
the eighth form. 
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Delitzsch, on the other hand (Assyrian Grammar, 883), remarks 
that the reflexive prefix was originally prefixed and not infixed, 
and that traces of this prefixing are still found in Assyrian. This, 
too, favors the position that the change from prefix to infix first 
took place in the case of stems beginning with a sibilant, to avoid 
cacophony, and was then, by the force of analogy, extended to 
all stems. 

A similar case of the extension of a phonetic change beyond 
its organic limits by the process of analogy is found in Amharic, 
in the linguistic phenomenon known as ‘ palatalization’' (German, 
Mouillirung), in which the pronunciation of a consonant is 
affected by a certain liquid modification occasioned sometimes by 
a following z, 7, or 8, and sometimes also taking place without 
the influence of these sounds. In the cases where the palataliza- 
tion is occasioned by the sounds mentioned, certain modifications 
in vocalization are phonetically legitimate. In some cases, how- 
ever, these changes in vocalization take place where they are not 
organic, but analogical. There is no z, 7, or 2-sound to occasion 
them, yet the language acts as though there were, simply because 
the phenomenon of palatalization is usually accompanied by these 
sounds. | 

In the pronominal sufhx of the 3d person plural, masculine or 
feminine, afjdw, for instance, the liquid modification of the ¢ is 
not occasioned by a following ὦ, 7, or 2sound. Yet the language 
acts as though there must be a latent 2-sound, and in some cases 
places it there ; so in the form 5i/4tjéw ‘when he told them.’ 

So also it often happens that a stem which originally ended in 
w or 7 lost its final stem-consonant in the modern Amharic by a 
process of phonetic decay. The theme thus shortened is simply 
inflected as though it never had another stem-consonant, or else 
a trace of the vanished final 7 is left in the palatalization of the 
preceding stem-consonant. In some cases, however, where this 
palatalization has taken place without the influence of a final 7 the 
language proceeds on the presumption that there must have 
existed such a final stem-consonant. Thus the verb mdnatjd 
never existed in the form manataja, yet it forms its imperfect, not 
imantj, as it should do, but zmanat/, as though there were a final 
stem-consonant 7. See this whole matter fully treated and illus- 
trated in Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, p. 45, §23b, and pp. 
237-240, $200. 


‘Cf. Beitr. z. Assyr. I 257, ἢ. 9. 
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Crass I]. 


Analogical formations involving changes and confusion in 
vocalization. 

In Semitic we distinguish in the nominal formations between sub- — 
stantives of zxfernal formation (Stade: Nomina innerer Bildung ; 
Barth: Schlichte Nomina) and substantives of external formation 
(N. ausserer Bildung). Substantives of external formation are 
formed either by prefixes or by suffixes. 

Substantives formed directly from the stem without consonantal 
additions are divided into different classes according to differ- 
ences in their vocalization. 

According to Barth, Nominalbildung, these different nominal 
formations in Semitic exhibit many instances of the analogical 
influence of one form or class of forms upon another in the matter 
of vocalization. 

The following is a brief and summary statement of the funda- 
mental positions of his book: 

The nominal formations of Semitic are formed either from the 
perfect or from the imperfect verb-stems. 

There are three classes of perfect verb-stems, distinguished by 
three characteristic vowels, ὦ, i, 7. Forms with a are transitive. 
Forms with z and # are intransitive. Each of these classes of 
perfect-stems gives rise to a corresponding class of nominal forma- 
tions likewise distinguished by the three characteristic vowels, a 
for the transitive, and z and κ for the intransitive. 

There are also three classes of imperfect stems, distinguished 
likewise by the three characteristic vowels « and z for the transi- 
tive, a for the intransitive. Each of these three classes, again, 
gives rise to a corresponding class of nominal formations. 

In many of these nominal formations we observe that the char- 
acteristic vowel of the class to which it belongs has been correctly 
maintained. These call for no further attention. In other cases, 
however, we find that a change has taken place. That is to say, 
the verbal stem, either perfect or imperfect, as it now exists, has 
a different vowel from that of the corresponding nominal forma- 
tion. In cases such as these there are two possible explanations. 
Either, in the original form of the language the verbal stem 
existed in two forms with two different characteristic vowels, one 
of which subsequently ceased to be used, surviving, however, 
in the corresponding nominal formation; or else the anomalous 
characteristic vowel of nominal formation is the result of analogy. 
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I have noted the following cases as cited by Barth: 

§178. Intransitive nominal forms of the form gu/iJl,, legitimate 
when formed from z-perfects, but sometimes also found derived 
from 2-perfect stems. Thus ‘umudd (perf. 7) ‘full of youthful 
strength.’ 

Sometimes intransitive adjectives of this form are formed from 
transitive stems. Thus gumud/ ‘hard, firm,’ £udunn ‘avaricious.’ 

P. 36, §24. Intransitive nominal forms of the form g/l derived 
from 2-perfects. 

In Arabic: 

zuhd from zahida ‘to be white, glossy.’ 

husr ‘loss’ from astra ‘to lose.’ 

‘ujb from ‘ajiba ‘to be astonished.’ 

ruhb from γαλῆδα ‘to fear.’ 

γερό ‘avidity, voracity’ from γαρίδα ‘to wish, desire.’ 

In Hebrew: 

1) ‘faithfulness,’ from }P¥ (Ὁ) ‘to be faithful.’ 

197 ‘want’ from PM ‘to want.’ 

In Syriac: 

R11) ‘anger’ from [3 ‘to be angry.’ 

XY from WY ‘to be strong, heavy.’ 

xIDY from TRY. 

3713 ‘laughter’ from 993 ‘to laugh.’ 

RID from 02¥ ‘to be whole.’ 

RPM ‘length’ from PN, 

Barth, p. 43, §28c. Instances of the form gdét/ intransitive from 
u-perfect stems. 

sari’ ‘rapid’ from sarza ‘to hasten.’ 

jalid ‘hard’ from jaluda ‘to be hard, firm.’ 

karim ‘noble’ from karuma. 

kabir ‘old' from kadbura. 

kabira, fut. a, ‘to be advanced in age,’ is, however, also given 
in the dictionaries. 

katir ‘many’ from katura. 

‘azim ‘great, large, immense, huge’ from ‘azuma. 

In the Targums: 

3999 ‘dry,’ ἽἽἼΦ ‘quiet,’ ὙῚ ‘sleeping,’ wn ‘dark,’ from stems 
having z# in the perfect. 

The same phenomenon is observed in nominal derivatives from 
imperfect stems (see page 96, §64d,e). Thus the Hebrew infini- 
tive 2OP is formed not only from u-imperfect stems, where it is 
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Cuass 1]. 


Analogical formations involving changes and confusion in 
vocalization. 

In Semitic we distinguish in the nominal formations between sub- ᾿ 
stantives of znfernal formation (Stade: Nomina innerer Bildung; 
Barth: Schlichte Nomina) and substantives of external formation 
(N. ausserer Bildung). Substantives of external formation are 
formed either by prefixes or by suffixes. 

Substantives formed directly from the stem without consonantal 
additions are divided into different classes according to differ- 
ences in their vocalization. 

According to Barth, Nominalbildung, these different nominal 
formations in Semitic exhibit many instances of the analogical 
influence of one form or class of forms upon another in the matter 
of vocalization. | 

The following is a brief and summary statement of the funda- 
mental positions of his book : 

The nominal formations of Semitic are formed either from the 
perfect or from the imperfect verb-stems. 

There are three classes of perfect verb-stems, distinguished by 
three characteristic vowels, ὦ, i, 7. Forms with a are transitive. 
Forms with z and «% are intransitive. Each of these classes of 
perfect-stems gives rise to a corresponding class of nominal forma- 
tions likewise distinguished by the three characteristic vowels, a 
for the transitive, and z and z for the intransitive. 

There are also three classes of imperfect stems, distinguished 
likewise by the three characteristic vowels x and z for the transi- 
tive, a for the intransitive. Each of these three classes, again, 
gives rise to a corresponding class of nominal formations. 

In many of these nominal formations we observe that the char- 
acteristic vowel of the class to which it belongs has been correctly 
maintained. These call for no further attention. In other cases, 
however, we find that a change has taken place. That is to say, 
the verbal stem, either perfect or imperfect, as it now exists, has 
a different vowel from that of the corresponding nominal forma- 
tion. In cases such as these there are two possible explanations. 
Either, in the original form of the language the verbal stem 
existed in two forms with two different characteristic vowels, one 
of which subsequently ceased to be used, surviving, however, 
in the corresponding nominal formation; or else the anomalous 
characteristic vowel of nominal formation is the result of analogy. 
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I have noted the following cases as cited by Barth: 

§178. Intransitive nominal forms of the form g#t&l,, legitimate 
when formed from #-perfects, but sometimes also found derived 
from z-perfect stems. Thus ‘mudd (perf. 7) ‘full of youthful 
strength.’ 

Sometimes intransitive adjectives of this form are formed from 
transitive stems. Thus gumud/ ‘hard, firm,’ £udunn ‘avaricious.’ 

P. 36, 824. Intransitive nominal forms of the form g##/ derived 
from 2-perfects. 

In Arabic: 

zuhd from zahida ‘to be white, glossy.’ 

husr ‘loss’ from kasira ‘to lose.’ 

‘476 from ‘ajiba ‘to be astonished.’ 

rukb from rahkiba ‘to fear.’ 

γερὸ ‘avidity, voracity’ from γαρτόα ‘to wish, desire.’ 

In Hebrew: 

}OX ‘faithfulness,’ from 18 (Ὁ) ‘to be faithful.’ 

797 ‘want’ from WN ‘to want.’ 

In Syriac: 

X12) ‘anger’ from 13 ‘to be angry.’ 

NXP from WY ‘to be strong, heavy.’ 

XIDY from IR. 

X33 ‘laughter’ from 4113 ‘to laugh.’ 

DY from 02% ‘to be whole.’ 

RT ‘length’ from PM, 

Barth, p. 43, §28c. Instances of the form gd##/ intransitive from 
u-perfect stems. 

sari’ ‘rapid’ from sarz‘a ‘to hasten.’ 

jalid ‘hard’ from jaluda ‘to be hard, firm.’ 

karim ‘noble’ from karuma. 

kabir ‘old’ from kadbura. 

kabira, fut. a, ‘to be advanced in age,’ is, however, also given 
in the dictionaries. 

katir ‘many’ from afura. 

‘azim ‘great, large, immense, huge’ from ‘azuma. 

In the Targums: 

3992 ‘dry,’ J’ ‘quiet,’ Do ‘sleeping,’ }wn ‘dark,’ from stems 
having z in the perfect. 

The same phenomenon is observed in nominal derivatives from 
imperfect stems (see page 96, §64d,e). Thus the Hebrew infini- 
tive 20P is formed not only from «-imperfect stems, where it is 
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organic, but also from intransitive verbs with a@-imperfect, e. g. 
1 ‘to sleep,’ 28 ‘to love,’ δ ‘to cease,’ IY ‘to hate,’ 8% ‘to 
fear.’ These are clearly the result of analogy. In other cases, 
however, we must consider the possibility that in a previous 
period of the language the two forms with two different charac- 
teristic vowels existed side by side, the one having survived in 
the present form of the verb-stem, the other in the corresponding 
nominal formation. 

Thus in Hebrew imperfect ἃ is the regular imperfect of stems 
having a guttural as second or third stem-consonant, while the 
corresponding nominal forms often point to an original « orz 
form. Such are ¥B ‘to strike,’ ΠΣ ‘to be angry,’ πον ‘to send.’ 
So also transitive gzf/ forms in Arabic from verbs medtae guttu- 
valis which now have only imperfect a, 42 ‘act,’ sthn ‘charm,’ 
rthle ‘passage, journey.’ Here it is more probable that the 
uniform a-imperfects are themselves the result of a later modifica- 
tion under the influence of analogy. 

So also in the case of transitive nominal forms of the form 
gatil or gittd derived from the imperfect stems. 

The imperfect 7 itself has been mostly crowded out by the 
prevailing analogy of the «-imperfects, while the original vowel 
has often been preserved in the corresponding nominal formation, 
especially the infinitive. (See Barth in ZDMG 43, 177-91.) 

The following instances are given. Infinitives with suffixes: 

DIDD (73 ‘to sell’), OPE, "22%, 

Infinitives without suffixes: “yy? Deut. 26. 12 ‘to tithe’; also 
the noun WYD ‘tenth’; vw ‘to help’ 2 Sam. 18. 3 (Kéthibh), 
pon? ‘to receive a portion.’ 

Sometimes even when the z-imperfect was preserved, and not 
crowded out by the prevailing analogy of the w#-imperfect, its 
nature was misunderstood and this misunderstanding led to further 
analogical formations. 

In many cases the language mistakenly assumed them to be 
Hiphil-imperfects, with which they completely coincided in torm, 
and then by analogy produced other Hiphil forms to correspond 
with them. 

50 especially in the case of stems "Ὁ. 

From 0% 3» 3° etc., were formed the Hiphil-forms 120, 
DY. VOD» YF Wie etc. 

The same thing took place in case of the other stems. 
According to Barth (op. cit. p. 119, §78a): Whenever a transi- 
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tive form git/ of any stem points to an original z-imperfect, and 
when this stem occurs in some languages in the Qal-form, but in 
others only in the Hiphil, the presumption is that this Hiphil is 
of secondary formation, based on a misconception of the original 
t-imperfect. Thus the common Semitic form Ὁ], Arabic dzkr, 
Ass. sikru points to an original z-imperfect stem jazkiy; compare 
Aramaic 1) with @ on account of 4. 

As, however, this z-imperfect has disappeared from the Qa/ in 
Hebrew, it is probable that it was retained as a Hiphil, and then 
the other Hiphil forms were formed as a later analogical develop- 
ment. 

Arab. hadana ‘to take in the arms’ has at present only the 
u-imperfect. From this we have Hebrew !}" ‘arm, bosom,’ 
and Arab. hudze ‘embrace.’ But the Hebrew '3¥7 and Arab. 
hidn point to an original z-imperfect. 

From 493 ‘reverse; contrary,’ and 9P9 ‘overthrow,’ we infer 
the former existence of a form TPi!as Qa/-imperfect. This is 
not found now in north-Semitic. But Syriac has 4pfé/ in the 
same sense as Hebrew and Syriac Qa/. Compare also Hebrew 
4B Job 30. 15, which presupposes the A/zphi/. In the same 
manner the noun szgi (watering) and the imperfect zasg? explain 
the formation of the later Aphil, 12970 and Aram. ‘PPR, 
resulting in crowding out the Qa/ which must have existed ata 
former period ; cf. npe, Syriac RDP etc. 

So also the Hebrew {D2 ‘libation,’ form φαΐ, Deut. 32. 28, 
points to an original ¢-imperfect. Hence 7’O8 Ps, 16.4, 19!) Gen. 
35. 14 are regarded by Barth as originally z-imperfects Oa/. Being 
erroneously regarded as Hiphil-imperfects they furnished the 
basis for further analogical Hiphil-formations. Another case is 
ὉΠ, Being regarded as a Hiphil-imperfect it furnished the basis 
for further analogical Hiphil-formations, but "277 DAP. and 
nvaPp point to an original z-imperfect of the Qa/. 

P. 116, §77a, 3. In Arabic the transitive form qit/e is formed 
organically from z-imperfect verb-stems to express the mode or 
manner of the action expressed by the verb. After this meaning 
had become established for this form it was extended by the force 
of analogy to verbs of every class. 

P. 126, 882. Transitive nominal formations ga/é/, gat@/ formed 
from the imperfect. 

Where such formations exist from stems which at present do 
not have z as the characteristic vowel of the imperfect we must 
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again, as elsewhere, distinguish two cases; either at an earlier 
period the z-imperfect existed side by side with an z- or a-imper- 
fect, and was gradually displaced, or else the «-nominal forma- 
tions are the result of analogy. Instances of the former case are 
seen where the Arabic has only z-imperfect while Hebrew and 
Syriac have z-imperfect ; so Arabic hul@k; ἼΡΠ) and gufar. But 
many such cases are probably the effect of analogy. 

The following are instances of infinitives of this class where 
there existed no corresponding z#-imperfect : 

uuthdb from 4ataba ‘to leap.’ 

uurhid from “arada ‘to arrive.’ 

yujid from yajada ‘to find.’ 

uujab from uajadba ‘to be necessary.’ 

yu’ Ol from ya'ala ‘to seek refuge in.’ 

uujiz from 4ajaza ‘to be brief.’ 

P. 135, §85d. The infinitive gaft/ is used to form collectives. 
Organically it belongs, of course, to z-imperfects, but it is often 
found where there is no corresponding z-imperfect, especially to 
denote collectives of the names of animals. So aid ‘dogs,’ 
da’in ‘sheep,’ ma‘tz ‘goats,’ nagid ‘cattle.’ 

é. In Ethiopic the infinitive gd¢i/7 has become the regular verbal 
infinitive for every class of verbs, and as such is formed from all 
the different conjugations. This analogical extension of the 
infinitive form gd¢i#/ has completely crowded out the old parallel 
form gatil. 

f. Soalso in later Hebrew (Mishna) the feminine nbwp, used 
to denote abstract notions is formed without regard to the char- 
acter of the stem. The instances given are, ΠΟ ὍΓ,, Ap Bp; 7>»D», 
TOY, TYON, Ama, Π2 57, ΠΕ. 

P. 144, §92. Transitive gatt#/at. In the case of the words 7372) and 
NI we are unable to determine whether we have the evidence 
of a former z-imperfect of these stems, or analogical formations 
induced by the signification of the same form from other stems. 

P. 174, §122c. Speaking of the active participial form gdtd/ 
(or gé¢@/) he says that a genetical connection with the infinitive 
gut&l is beyond question, and both go back in their origin to the 
z-imperfect. But just as it was shown (in paragraph 82B of this 
same work) that the infinitive gz/2/ was often formed analogically 
when there appears no z-imperfect, so also the participial form 
gat@l is used to form an active participle from a number of stems 
which show only the z-imperfect ; so dar@é (by the side of dartd) 
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‘striking,’ λα ‘buzzing, sounding, clanging,’ gaidm ‘violent’ 
(but gasama is given with z-imperfect), as@d ‘gaining, ac- 
quiring.’ 

P. 175, §122a, note 1. Instances of active participles of the form 
gat@l formed from stems having z-perfects, through the influence 
of analogy. 

In Arabic: gah ‘laughing,’ ‘amé/ ‘doing,’ ia’ts ‘ despairing.’ 

In Hebrew: wp) ay 2 Sam. 5. 8 and 22.3378 Hosea 3. 1, are 
cited as instances of this form. 

From the Mishna, ppioyn ‘busying themselves,’ Para 4. 4, 
mpi ΠῚ ‘dripping olive,’ Péa 7. 1 WWpy "nN ‘be watchful,’ Ab, 
2. 14 ὙΦ ‘dwelling,’ etc. 

P. 178, §123a. The form gété@/ as passive participle is formed in 
Hebrew from all stems indiscriminately. 

P. 186, §126a. The participial form gdti7 organically connected 
with z-imperfects is formed in Arabic from verbal stems of every 
kind. 

@. In Aramaic this form has become the regular passive parti- 
ciple, and as such is formed from every transitive verb. 

P. 201, §136b. Participle φάτ, This form arises from the 
transitive. z-imperfect. The form from the z-imperfect, rather than 
that formed from the z-imperfect, became the prevailing one 
throuzh the influence of the forms of the participle in the derived 
conjugations, which show an 7z-vowel after the second stem-con- 
sonant. 

The only difference between the participle of the Qal and that 
of the derived conjugations lies in the fact that the latter prefix an 
m, while the former, not taking the prefix, lengthen the vowel of 
the first syllable. 

After this form was established as the participle of the transi- 
tive z-imperfect, it was extended to all transitive imperfect stems, 
and also to those stems which are intransitive in structure, but 
transitive in meaning. In a few cases it is extended to verb-stems 
intransitive in meaning. 

Arabic, &min ‘sure,’ slim ‘safe,’ b&'td ‘far.’ 

Eth. 74/%* ‘true.’ 

Aram. ona ‘fearing,’ N11 ‘rejoicing.’ 

Heb. abbn ‘base, abject.’ 

I have stated these principles and given these illustrations just 
as they are given by Barth. I must say, however, that to my 
mind his whole position and the value of all his discussions are 
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extremely doubtful. For, first, as he himself admits in many 
places, we do not know how far these forms, which apparently 
show a different vowel from that of the form from which he 
derives them under the influence of analogy, may go back to 
other forms which no longer exist, but which, when existing, had 
the same vowel as the nominal formation derived from them. 

The whole of §100, for instance, on the imperfect infinitives of 
the derived conjugation is made extremely uncertain by the 
admission which he rightly makes, that formerly these imperfects 
may have shown an z as well ag an 7-vowel. This but shows how 
uncertain the whole matter is, far too uncertain, in fact, to form the 
basis of scientific investigations and conclusions. 

But again, I do not see that he establishes with any degree of 
certainty the fundamental position of his whole book, viz. that all 
the nominal formations must be referred either to the perfect or 
imperfect verb-stems, whose characteristic vowel will normally be 
the characteristic vowel of the corresponding nominal formation, 
and that all deviations therefrom are the result of analogy. Why 
should all nominal formations necessarily come through the chan- 
nels of the perfect and imperfect verb-stems? Why can they 
not be referred directly to the simple ground-stem, without the 
intervention of the perfect or imperfect verb-stems? These are 
questions not satisfactorily answered by Barth, while they are 
suggested by the many deviations from the principle which he 


seeks to establish. 
ABEL H. HUIZINGA. 


III.—ON PAROXYTONE ACCENT IN TRIBRACH AND 
DACTYLIC ENDINGS. 


Dr. B. I. Wheeler’s most suggestive dissertation, ‘Der Nominal- 
accent’ (Strassburg, 1885), has been already discussed in part in 
this Journal. 

Only casual mention, however, has thus far been made of some 
forty pages, covering about one-third of the whole dissertation. 

As “Rule IV’ Wheeler maintains that words with dactylic 
ending, which were originally oxytone, change into paroxytones 
as a compromise between the original (I. E.) oxytonesis and the 
special Greek accent. The proof adduced in support of this law 
offers an explanation for much hitherto unexplained, and demands 
a respectful investigation on account of the approval with which 
ithas been received. Brugmann, for example, in his Vergl. Gram. 
CI, pp. 545, 546) uses this ‘dactylic law’ as a well established 
principle. 

A critical examination, however, of all the material for the com- 
pounds affected, and of words in xos, Aos, μος, vos, pos, ros, throws a 
strong burden of proof upon the rest of the material, already 
doubtful, which has been brought forward to prove this ‘law.’ 

The objections to the explanation of paroxytonesis as given by 
Wheeler, may be summarized briefly in advance: 

I. The categories of words where the supposed law would be 
free to act (that is, free from considerations such as may have 
affected compounds) are few in number (as xos, Nos, pos, vos, pos, ros 
and the ordinals), and some of the examples claimed as ‘simplicia’ 
are really compounds. In examining this body of material we 
find that so far from oxytones becoming paroxytones with any 
regularity, in reality but few do so. 

II. Some examples claimed in proof of the dactylic rule may 
be explained as diminutives. Of words in -w-, some are of 
oxytone pedigree and some are not, and in general diminutives 
have so great an affinity for paroxytonesis, or for accenting the 


1 Regel IV, Dactylisch ausgehende Oxytona werden zu Paroxytona. 
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first syllable of the suffix, that even the ¢vochaic ending -ίσκος is 
regularly paroxytone. 

III. The tribrach oxytones behave, under the same circum- 
stances, precisely like the dactylic oxytones. 

IV. In compounds, where the phenomenon in question chiefly 
occurs, the accent is regularly oxytone if the word is trochaic and 
active; paroxytone if pyrrhic (whether tribrach or dactylic) and 
active ; if the word is passive (whether dactylic, tribrach or tro- 
chaic) the accent is regularly recessive. 

V. In anastrophe, tribrach combinations, as intimated above, 
are treated just as are dactylic combinations. 

VI. The argument from the relative antiquity of words is diff- 
cult in application. Dr. Wheeler is not rigid in his differentia- 
tion, using words from Homer and Euripides, or even much later, 
without distinction. That the earlier language was ‘bekanntlich’ 
fuller of dactylic than of tribrach endings may be questioned. 
Certainly a superficial verdict would be against it, e. g. forms like 
λαο-φόρος, λαο-δόκος, WOuld be as easily managed in the gen. and 
dat., etc. (λδοφόρου) as λεωφόρος (λεωφόρου, 1.€.—-Y—), to say nothing 
of the fact that \ao+ etc. is the Ionic form. 

VII. If the above objections be established the whole burden 
will be thrown upon certain miscellaneous words, some like sap- 
dévos οὗ obscure derivation, upon certain adverbs, and upon the 
partic. in -μένος. 

From all this it would appear that the Greeks modified the 
“recessive” accent in the following way: The accent in com- 
pounds was drawn back provided that it still remained on the 
last member in active compounds, and provided that the accent 
did not fall on along syllable immediately before a short one,’ 
6. g. as in trochaic endings or in words like δημηγόρος. Dr. Wheeler 
himself, in concluding his remarks on this part of his subject, 
seems to feel this succession of long and short as the most clearly 
pertinent; he says (p. 104) that the only phonetic explanation 
which he can give of his law is “die Neigung der Sprache, dem 
Hochton eine lange Silbe immer vorauszuschicken,” and he 
alludes (p. 61) to Prof. Brugmann’s explanation of paroxytonesis 


1In connection with this, it would seem, is to be explained the chief excep- 
tion to the ‘' Three Morae Law,” i. e. the ignoring of the long penult in words 
like ἄνθρωπος. An evident disinclination to paroxytonesis of trochaic endings 
is also clear in ἔγωγε (ἐγώ) (cf. ἔμοιγε from ἐμοί, but ἐμοῦγε and éufye—only 
“meuere Grammatiker . . . schreiben éueye,” Kilhner, Gr. I, §180). 
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“415 bloss an die Kiirze der vorletzten Silbe sich ankniipfend.” 
It is worth while, in this connection, to note that Bopp does not 
say (see Wheeler, p. 60) ‘dass das Griechische eine besondere 
Neigung zeigt, Worter von pyrrhischen Ausgang zu paroxyto- 
nieren,” but (see Vergl. Acc. p. 280) “Man vergleiche den Ein- 
fluss den eine lange Penultima auf Herabdriickung des Accents 
hatin Compositen wie κυνηγός, μελοποιός, im Gegensatze zu solchen 
Wie πολυφάγος, δικογράφος.᾽" 

Precisely here it would seem that the question is obscured, and 
the following investigation was undertaken to establish by reason- 
ably exact statistics the actual facts. From them it appears, as 
above implied : 

1. That trochaic oxytones either remain oxytone or become 
proparoxytone. 

2. That in general, tribrachs and dactylics fare alike even in 
anastrophe. 

3. That in active compounds, pyrrhics (whether dactylic or 
tribrach) are paroxytone because the tendency to ‘recession’ was 
arrested midway by the desire to accent the last member. 


Dactylic oxytones do not become paroxytone. 

The most prominent categories of uncompounded words which 
were originally oxytone, are those in κός, Ads, μός, νός, pds, τός and 
the ordinals. 

Those in dos and pos will be first considered, as Wheeler lays 
great stress upon some paroxytones ending with this suffix. 


Substantives in dos. 

᾿ ἀρκτύλος. κορθύλος. 
κρωβύλος (Often κρώβυλο»:). φρὕγίλος (Ν. B. vey), ᾿ 
ναυτίλος. πομπίλος. 
ὀπτίλος. ὀρχίλος (also ὄρχιλος). 
τροχίλος (N. B. νυ). (σφονδύλος) usually σφόνδυλος. 
ἐρωτύλος. κηρύλος (not cited by Wheeler). 


These words are probably all diminutive in character. There is 
one other word strangely enough cited here, i. 6. αἱ-πόλος ; this 
is to be classed among the regular active compounds. 

This, then, is the paroxytone material for substantives in -)os. 
But, on the other hand, there are two dactylics which remain 
oxytone, 1. 6. μυελός and ὀμφαλός (also the adj. substantive Θεσσαλός), 
and a number of dactylics which are proparoxytone, i. 6. δάκτυλος, 
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mveXos, ἄγκαλος, αἴθαλος, κόνδυλος (probably σφόνδυλος), κονίσαλος, πασ- 
σαλος, σάνδαλον, βάκχυλος and other words more or less rare, some 
το inall. The paroxytone accent may be referred to the diminu- 
tive idea, and in support of this may be cited ‘die Kosennamen’ 
(Brugmann, Vergl. Gram. II, p. 191), Θρασύλος, Σωΐλος, Osqaidos, - 
Ταξίλος, ᾿Αγύλος, Ἡγύλος (also Χρεμύλος, written Χρέμυλος in L. and S.). 


Adjectives tn dos. 

ποικίλος (4 mx =? inclined to be) mottled. 

ὀργίλος, inclined to anger. 

κωτίλος, inclined to talk. 

ἀγκύλος, Curved. 

αἱμύλος, glozing. 

γογγύλος, round = (στρογγύλος, not cited by Wheeler). 

δρτμύλος, piercing (pips). 

ἡδύλος, dim. ἡδύς. 

καμπύλος, bent. 

μικκύλος (μικρός). 

στωμύλος, mouthy. 

(ὀγκύλος, swollen, not cited by Wheeler.) 

The form Ἐπαχῦλός, of which the adv. παχυλῶς occurs, is not 
mentioned by Wheeler, although an incidental support to his 
theory. 

For the word *aidvAosy given neither in Pape nor L. and S., 
Chandler quotes two authorities which accent it αἴδυλος, one only 
as paroxytone. All of these words in -vdos and -ἰλος may be con- 
sidered as diminutive in character. There remains one word in 
-odos, 1. 6. αἰτόλος. As the substantive αἱ-πόλος this also is probably 
a compound (vai? =very and Fod; cf. volvo). 

As among the substantives so among the adjectives, a number 
of dactylic proparoxytones in ados, dos, etc., occur, 6. g. αἴθαλος, 
ἴξαλος. 


Substantives in pos. 

No paroxytones, many proparoxytone dactylics, and one oxy- 
tone dactyiic, πενθερός. (The dactylic περιστερός, censured by Lucian, 
Soloec. 7, it would not be fair to cite.) 


Adjectives in pos. 

In this large oxytone category no (clear) changes to paroxy- 
tone occur, and we find the following dactylic oxytones: ἁλμυρός, 
ἀριστερός (ref. to by Wheeler, pp. 66 and 112), καρτερός (xAtapds), 
πτερός (mentioned by Wheeler). Attic οἰζύρός (for H. ὀϊζυρός). 
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Substantives in ros. 

There is no paroxytone material unless the comparatively late’ 
diminutives in ίσκος be included. These are all paroxytone, but 
with /vochaic endings, to which combination the language shows 
elsewhere a constant repugnance. Does this not indicate that the 
language sought to accent the first syllable of the diminutive 
suffix, even to the ignoring of quantity? (See below.) . 

One dactylic oxytone occurs, φαρμακός ; also two proparoxytone 
dactylics, θύλακος and yirraxos {(ψιττακός in L. and S.), but no 
paroxytone. 


Adjectives in xos. 

Out of 443 adjectives composing this large category, 305 are 
dactylic oxytones, the remainder tribrach. There are no paroxy- 
tones except the pronominal adjectives mn-Xi-xos, τη-λίςκος, ἡ-λίτκος, 
and démy-Ai-xos. These with the adverbs τηνίκα, etc., would find an 
easy solution under Wheeler’s law. Brugmann, II, p. 250, com- 
pares πηλίκος, τηλίκος to gualis and falzs. Perhaps if it were pos- 
sible to resolve them into their original elements the explanation 
of the accent might be clear. 


Substantives in pos. 

There is no paroxytone material, but amongst many recessives 
occur two dactylic oxytones, οὐλαμός and χηραμός (both in use in 
the Iliad). 


Adjectives in pos. 

No paroxytone material ; two dactylic oxytones occur, pndauds 
and οὐδαμός (Hdt.). 

In connection with ἕβδομος it is convenient here to refer to the 
other ordinals, as ὄγδοος and rérparos. Especial emphasis is to be 
laid upon this category, which in no instance availed itself of the 
supposed law in changing from the original oxytonesis (cf. εἰκοστός, 
etc., and see Whitney, Sans. Gr. §487). 

ἥδυμος and others become proparoxytone. 


Substantives tn vos. 

Wheeler explains the two puzzling words παρθένος and καρκίνος 
by his law. When the derivation of παρθένος is more clearly 
made out (see Curtius) the accent may perhaps explain itself. 
With καρκίνος Curtius compares ἐχῖνος and ἰκτῖνος. The suffix he 
says occurs frequently in names of animals; cf. also the list given 
by Brugmann. If xapxivos is a mutilated reduplication for *xapxd- 


1 Not in Homer; see Brugmann, Vergl. Gram. II, p. 259. 
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ρινος (see Brugmann, V.G. II, p. 90, who suggests Ἐκυκύλος for 
κύκλος), perhaps the accent may have been thus obscured. 

Along with a number of recessives occurs one dactylic oxytone, 
οὐρανός. 


Adjectives in vos. 

No paroxytone material. Among the oxytones (denoting ‘in 
time of,’ ‘full of,’ etc.) occur the dactylics δειλινός, ἔλαινός (L. and 
S. recessive), ὀπωρινός and ὀρφανός. 


Substantives in τος. 
No paroxytone material. Dactylic oxytones are: ἄετός (alerés), 
verds, cupperds. 


Adjectives in ros. 
No paroxytones. Dactylic oxytones are: αἱρετός, alverdés, ἁμαξιτός 
(cp.), éprerés (ἑρπετόν), ebperds, ἀρκετός (late). 


Substantives tn vs. 

In considering this sufhx it must be remembered that only in 
some instances does it represent an original oxytone suffix. The 
material, though striking, will not offer much support to the ‘dac- 
tylic law.’ 

“With the exception of the proper names, all paroxytones are 
of dactylic ending” (see Wheeler, p. 95). These nouns are four: 
σκορπίος, κωβίος and νυμφίος, youpios. Of these *xoBios was generally 
oxytone (see Chandler, 8246) and soonly in L. and S.; νυμφίος is prob- 
ably of a diminutive character (in the extended sense), cf. ἱστός and 
ἱστίον ; the same might be said of *youd¢ios, unless it be considered 
as an adjective (cf. πρόσθιος and ὀπίσθιος, sc. ὀδούς) ; cf. Brugmann, 
p. 121. Moreover, the weight of authority is in favor of the 
proparoxytone accent; see Gottling, p. 172, and Chandler, 8246, 
and, finally, the Skt. géméhyas points to original proparoxytone 
accent. 

Dactylic oxytones in tos are ἀνεψιός, ἐρωδιός (ῥωδιός), χαραδριός. 
Other dactyls retract the accent, as ἥλιος, κάπριος, xipios. Trisyl- 
labic proper names, if ¢vzbyvachs, are paroxytone, 6. g. Βαλίος, 
AoXios, ‘Odios, Σχεδίος, Tuxios, Xpopios, etc. (see Chandler, §247). Of 
these Badios is from the oxytone adj. Batws. Of two exceptions 
to recession of the accent in polysyllabic proper names, ᾿Ασκληπιός 
is dactylic, the other is Ἰλλύριός. 


A djectives 772 sos. 
As a rule these retract their accent, but there are two which, if 
original oxytones, would find their explanation in the dactylic law, 
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1. 6. μυρίος, πλησίος. ἀντίος (ἐναντίος) may be compared with the 
noun τὸ ἀμφίον (not noticed by Wheeler), and with the adj. spéxos. 
If these three are made with the suffix -os directly from ἀντί, ἀμφί 
and πρωΐ (or πρῶ.) respectively, they would belong elsewhere ; the 
paroxytone accent might be involved in the uniform oxytonesis 
of the ptepositions ἀντί and ἀμφί, which, as trochees (see Wheeler, 
p. 100), do not permit anastrophe, 


Diminutives in vy, ete. 

But few words among these can be claimed as original oxy- 
tones. They are treated of, however, in this connection both 
because they are used in support of the ‘dactylic law,’ and 
because the whole subject of diminutives has a bearing upon the 
paroxytones in vidos, etc. 

The term ‘diminutive’ is unsatisfactory. In addition to the 
three meanings of ‘something small,’ ‘pretty,’ or ‘contemptible’ 
(see Kiihner), the term is here used as including the idea of ‘ per- 
taining to,’ ‘made of,’ or ‘connected with.’ Such words as ἱστίον 
(sail), χρυσίον (gold coin or plate), πεδίον (plain, Fussboden), seem 
clearly to belong to the same category, whatever it be called, as 
σφηκίον (a cellin a wasp’s nest), cited by Wheeler as a dactylic 
dim., or κηρίον (honeycomb), and they all must be regarded as 
bearing a similar relation to a real dim. like παιδίον, as σφηκίσκος (a 
piece of wood shaped like a wasp’s tail, sometimes meaning large 
timbers) bears to καδίσκος (a ballot-box). 

Chandler recognizes this difficulty, he says (p. 106): ‘‘Onplo» 
may be applied either to an elephant or toa bee; χρυσίον may 
mean a little bit of gold or merely a gold piece without any 
implication of smallness.” 

The rule is laid down that trisyllabic dim. of dactylic measure 
are paroxytone. As a matter of fact Chandler (p. 104) cites 29 
tribrach diminutives with more or less authority for paroxytone 
accent, and in addition we find πεδίον (V%Y) always, σκαφίον 
commonly, and βιβλίον and τεκνίον have mute and liquid in the 
antepenult. 

It seems probable that the language strove to accent the first 
syllable of the diminutive suffix. The only prominent excep- 
tions to this would be some few trisyllables in so» and polysylla- 
bles in -ἰον and -διον. These, however, offer no help to the 
‘dactylic law,’ as tribrachs and dacty]s fare alike. 

€.2. +YY ἀνθρώπιον, ὀρνίθιον, ἔλάδιον, κρεάδιον, γεφῦύριον, γαλάκτιον, 
κώδιον. 
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ὦν ἀσπΐδιον, λαμπάδιον, πινάκιον, δελφακιον, κοράκιον, πηγάδιον, ἁρμά- 
rioy, etc. 

To explain this recessive accent it may be urged that the diminu- 
tives in ido» were so numerous’ that they might easily have 
affected words ending with the same sound, 6. g. ἀσπίδ-ιον, while 
many neuter adjectives in soy were used as diminutives retaining 
the recessive accent of the adjective.’ 

The other suffixes in toy (those in toxos, iAos and ύλος are treated 
of elsewhere) are polysyllabic, so that the accent cannot get off 
of the sufix. They are so numerous (nearly 30 extensions of 
cov) that they, with ido» at the head of the list (see above), may 
well have influenced the others in so» and dio». 

The strongest argument for believing that the language had a 
tendency to accent the first syllable of the diminutive suffix is to 
be found in the paroxytone accent of trochaics in icxos. This goes 
directly against the usage of the Greek language elsewhere, which, 
for example, changes, in composition with -ye, the accent of ἐγώ 
to ἔγωγε, apparently to avoid this objectionable accent. See also 
the great mass of trochaic polysyllables, compound (passive) and 
simple. 

Finally, it may be noticed that among these numerous suffixes 
many are dactylic, 6. g. τδιον, vAAcov, αλλιον, ελλίον, ὕδριον and ὕχνιον 
and iymnoy (if τεκνίον and βιβλίον count as dactylic paroxytones). 

In connection with neuters in -ἰον may be considered such words 
as μαλακἕων (‘darling,’ from oxytone μαλακός), dethaxptov (‘coward’ 
or ‘poor fellow,’ adj. δείλακρος), ’Arrixtev (‘little Athenian,’ adj. 
’Arrixés). These may serve as collateral evidence in favor of 
accenting the first rather than the last syllable of the suffix. 


Compounds. 

The following statistics are offered to show that there is no 
necessary connection between the paroxytone accent and the 
dactylic ending. No categories of words have been intentionally 
omitted except those in which no active compounds were noticed. 
56 categories are given, of which 24 categories are necessarily 
dactylic, 1. 6. -myopos, -ὄρομος, -κλοπος, -xrovos, “πλοκος, -(σ)σοος 


1 From ἃ list made by Mr. F. R. Fraser it appears that out of 452 diminu- 
tives in Aristophanes and other Comic poets, the Tragedians and Plato, 212 
have the simple termination ¢ov, 106 idtov or ad:ov and 50 άριον or ἥμριον. 

? Cf. Brugmann (Vergl. Gram. II, p. 121). In nachhomerischen Zeit nahmen 
solche Neutra vielfach verkleinernde Bedeutung an, wie ὀρνίθιον, ἑταιρίδιον 
‘kleine Freundin,’ ἀσπίδιον ‘kleiner Schild,’ etc. 
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(σάω), -(σ)σοος (σεύω), -σκοπος, -στολος, -στροῴος, -aTovos, -rpodos, 
ττροκος, Ἀλλ, πλόον, “γλυῴος, -γραῴος, -ξοος, -προπορ, -σκαφος, 

The other aienoties which may or may not have a long ante- 
penult are: -wodos, -Bopos, -μαχος, -μορος, -ropos, -κοπος, -μονοξ, -Bodos, 
~yovos, -Aoxos, -ποκος, -τυπος, -Kopos, -vyouos, -Toxos, -Soxos, “δομος, -Kopos, 
-Aoyos, -πονος, -πορος, -popos, -hovos, -rovos, -ayos, -xoos, “τορος, -hoBos, 
“κολος, -Goos, -Koos. 

The total number of active compounds was 516. Of these 232 
were dactylic; 284 were tribrach. 

If the necessary dactylics in the first 24 classes were excluded 
(i. 6. 138) there would remain: dactylic, 94; tribrach, 284. 

In this case there would be more than three times the number 
of tribrachs, but in any case there are many more tribrachs than 
dactyls. It is, therefore, hard to believe that the dactylics could 
have forced the accent of the more numerous tribrachs. We, 
therefore, are thrown back upon the old statement: “In active 
compounds the accent is regularly oxytone if the end of the word 
is trochaic; paroxytone if pyrrhic (whether tribrach or dactylic); 
if the word is passive (with the compounds of a-, the prepositions, 
" b-, dus, etc.) the accent is recessive whether trochaic, dactylic or 
tribrach.” In other words, tribrach and dactylic endings fare 
exactly alike. In trochaic endings the tendency to recession, 
usual in compounds, was entirely stifled by the negative dislike of 
the combination +v, or possibly by the tendency, above cited, 
‘dem Hochton eine lange Silbe immer vorauszuschicken.’ When 
the last member was a dissyllable with a short penult the accent 
receded as far as it could without leaving the last member ; in the 
case of the trisyllabic -yyopos the accent avoided the antepenult 
just as it avoided the penult in trochaics. 

In the above statistics some compounds, possibly some catego- 
ries, may have been omitted, but it is unlikely that any appre- 
ciable change from the above proportion would be found to 
exist. 


Anastrophe of Prepositions. 

As the second member of some compounds necessarily gives a 
dactylic ending, so do a number of combinations of prepositions 
in anastrophe. But the number of possible tribrach combinations 
is greater than might be supposed, 6. g. νηυσὶν ἔπι, νῆας ἔπι, χερσὶν 
ὕπο. In six books of the Iliad, i. 6. Bks. VII-XII, selected at 
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random, all the instances of anastrophe were examined. There 
are in all 41 examples (leaving out the doubtful verse 531, Bk. X, 
and the example with elision, v. 264, Bk. XII, viz. βάλλον dr’); of 
these 20 are dactylic, 21 tribrach (or 22 tribrach if the doubtful 
verse, 521, were included). It might also be urged that several 
of the dactylics really shorten the first syllable before the vowel, 
e. g. VIII 279, τόξου dro, and could not have been felt as dactylic 
combinations. Apparently dactylic and tribrach combinations 
fare alike. If Wheeler’s account (p. 100) of the trochaic pre- 
positions and his dismissal of ἀνά and διά be correct, it is an 
interesting coincidence, but it would only tend to strengthen what 
is claimed above, that the Greeks objected to paroxytone tro- 
chaic, but not to paroxytone pyrrhic endings when, for any reason, 
the recession of the accent was checked half-way and the accent 
fell upon the penult. | 


Miscellaneous forms. 

No attempt will be made here to examine in detail the accent of 
the ptc. in -pévos and the paroxytone adverbs adduced by Wheeler 
in applying his law. It is probable that a-more certain explana- 
tion of the genesis of the perf. pass. ptc. would throw light upon 
its peculiar accent. , 

In regard to the adverbs in des it may be argued that form 
like ἐνάκις (also ἐννάκις), all those from δεκάκις up to εἰκοσάκις, 
διακοσιάκις, χιλιάκις, μυριάκις, in addition to those mentioned by 
Wheeler, may have had equal weight with the dactylic. One other 
category may be adduced for comparison: if those in -ad&s were 
Originally oxytone the law might have been expected to apply 
here. Of 9 examples quoted by Chandler (most of them late 
Greek) 7 are paroxytone; of these § are tribrachs, including the 
Homeric χαμάδις ; two only of these paroxytones are dactylic, i. 6. 
ἐσχάδις and ὀκλάδις (not in L. and S.and Pape). The only two 
which are not paroxytone are dactylic, i. 6. ὠμαδίς and οἴκαδις. 

In conclusion it may be claimed that each category of paroxy- 
tone words should be examined separately before deciding that 
all tribrach paroxytones were so accented by analogy with the 
dactylic. When in addition to words in réos (e. g. woréos) and the 
Homeric words like ἁρπάλέος, ἀξάλέος, OapoiAéos, σμερδαλέος, all the 
paroxytone material is taken together, it will be seen that there 
is no inconsiderable number of tribrach forms. 


F. G. ALLINSON. 


IV.—THE EVOLUTION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER IN 
ENGLISH. 


In order to trace the successive steps by which the Lord’s 
Prayer attained to its present form in English, it is necessary to 
begin with the oldest versions. Besides one semi-poetical and 
three poetical paraphrases, there are at least five Old English 
renderings of the prayer as given in Matthew, and three of that 
in Luke. Two of the renderings of the form in Matthew are by 
fElfric, one is represented by a manuscript of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, as printed in Skeat’s edition of The Gospel 
according to Saint Matthew, one is the Northumbrian gloss, and 
the other the (probably) Mercian gloss, both printed in Skeat’s 
edition. The versions of the Lucan form correspond to the last 
three mentioned. It is to be observed that the first three are 
West Saxon, and that these alone are translations, the Lindisfarne 
and Rushworth renderings being only interlinear glosses. All are 
comparatively late, in their present forms not earlier than 950 to 
1000 A. D., as nearly as can be ascertained. 

The typical or standard Old English form, obtained from a 
comparison of all the prose versions, would not greatly differ 
from that which is here subjoined.' 


Ure Feder, δύ Se eart on heofonum, s{ Sin nama gehalgod. 
Técume din rice. Geweorde Bin willa on eordan swd swa 
on heofonum. Sele us té-deg urne deghwamlican hlaf. 
And forgif us ure gyltas,* swA swa wé forgifad urum gylten- 
dum. And ne led δύ us on costnunge. Ac dlys us fram 
yfele. Si hit swa. 


A literal translation, adhering to the order of the words, 
would be: 


Our Father, thou that art in heavens, be thy name hal- 
lowed. Come (Tocome) thy kingdom. Become thy will in 
earth as (so as) in heavens. Give us (to us) to-day our daily 
(daywhomly, the second syllable being distributive) bread 
(loaf). And forgive us (to us) our guilts, as (so as) we for- 
give our (to our) offenders (guilting ones). And not lead 
thou us into temptation. But release us from evil. Be it so. 


1 See Appendix I. 3 Or, scylda. 3 Or, scyldigum. 
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If this be compared with the Authorized Version, and allow- 
ance be made for the difference between the ancient and the 
modern forms of the same words, it will be seen that only the fol- 
lowing words are obsolete: te (A. V. which), si (A. V. de), rice 
(A. V. kingdom), geweorde (A. V. be done; weorse still survives 
in ‘Woe worth the day!’), sele (A. V. give; sele now has the 
meaning ‘sell’), -kwam- (in deghwamlican), gyltendum (A. V. 
debtors), ne (A. V. not), costnunge (A. V. temptation), ac (A. V. 
but), dlys (A. V. deliver ; the second syllable preserved in release). 
Besides, the A. V. substitutes λὲς day for to-day, bread for loaf 
(AlGf), debts for gutlts (gyltas), the Amen of the original for Sz 
hit swé, and inserts zf ¢s before the second iz heaven. It further 
omits fhou (twice), places the subject before the optative of 
the second and third sentences, transposes the negative, reduces 
the plural heavens to the singular, and as as (or so as) to as. 
To these changes must be added the insertion of the doxology, 
For thine,' etc. Let us see at what periods these changes were 
effected. 

The next English translation was by Wyclif (1380 or there- 
abouts). His text of the Lord’s Prayer reads: 

Oure fadir that art in hevenes, halewid be thi name. Thi 
kyngdoom come to. Be thi wille don in erthe as in hevene.* 
3yve tous this dai oure breed over othir substaunce. And 
for3yve to us oure dettis, as we forz3yven to oure dettouris. 


And lede us not in totemptacioun. But delyvere us fro yvel.® 
Amen. 


The Wycliffite version, like the Old English, was made after 
the Vulgate. This will account for the phrase ‘over othir sub- 
staunce,’ which is an attempt at rendering the unmeaning Latin 
supersubstantialem, Only the Lindisfarne glossator had attempted 
this before, the other translators having invariably recurred to the 
guotidtanum of Luke (or of the Old Latin). In Lind. the gloss 
is oferwistlic, the ofer translating super, and wéstlic, substantialem. 
Wyclif has, for the guotidianum of Luke, the phrase ech dates. 

We observe that already the indeclinable relative te (the, not 
to be confounded with our article ¢ke) has given place to ¢hat (the 


1 The doxology is found in the Gothic version of Ulfilas. See Appendix II. 

3 First version, As in heven and (one MS., so) in erthe. 

3 First version adds, thatts,so bert. Otherwise the differences between the 
two versions are merely in spelling, except for the variations of particular 
manuscripts. These are sometimes important; thus, ‘Thi wille be don,’ and 
again, ‘In erthe as it is in hevene,’ ‘ Ech dayes breed.’ 
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O. E. tf), rice (Germ. Reich) to kingdom, geweorde to be... 
done, sele to give, hlafto bread, gyltas to debts, gyltendum to 
debtors, ne to not, costnunge to temptation, dlys to deliver, and Si 
hit swa to Amen. The plural heavens is retained at its first 
occurrence, but becomes the singular at its second. The new 
words introduced are all derived from Old English, with the 
exception of debts, debtors, temptation, deliver, and Amen. Of 
these the first three are the Latin words of the Pater Noster, 
merely Anglicized, in the fourth the Latin word (/dera) with the 
prefix de, and the fifth the original Latin (Hebrew) unchanged. 
The order of words in the phrase ‘hallowed be’ is that of the Lindis- 
farne and Rushworth glosses to the Lucan text (see Appen- 
dix I), and hence appears to be of Northern (Anglian) origin. In 
the next clause the subject is now first, but in the third it is 
enclosed by the auxiliary and past participle of the passive, 
be... done. The sign of the dative, 20, is expressed, whereas 
in the Old English it is understood from the case-form. Not is 
now in its modern place, after the object of the verb /ead, instead 
of before that verb. The come fo after kingdom is found in the 
Rushworth gloss to the prayer in Matthew, though it there pre- 
cedes the subject (see Appendix I). 

There accordingly remain these changes to be made in later 
versions, in order to conform the Wycliffite to the Authorized 
Version: that to which, heavens to heaven, come to (adveniat) to 
come [be thy will to thy will be, as to as it 15], to-day to this day, 
over other substance (supersubstantialem) to daily, the omission 
of the dative sign, and the addition of the doxology. 

The version by Tyndale (1534) goes a little further. It sub- 
stitutes which for that, heaven for heavens, as it ts' for as, this day 
for to-day, daily for over other substance (thus going back to the 
O. E.), omits the dative sign, and adds the doxology. On the 
other hand, it retrogrades in some respects, reading, Let thy 
kingdom come, fulfilled for done, as well in earth, trespasses and 
trespassers. With the latter we have no particular concern. The 
Cranmer Matthew (1539) goes back to dedfand debtors, but is 
otherwise unchanged from Tyndale, except that O our becomes 
our. 

The Geneva Bible (1557) is the first that reads Zhy will be 
done." On the other hand, it inserts even after done and debts. 
Otherwise it is like the Cranmer. The Rheims version (1582) 


1 Already in one or more copies of the Wyclif version. 
*If we except the variant reading of Wyclif. 
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recurs to the Latin, and is less modern than the last two. Finally, 
the A. V. makes the last change necessary, abandoning the Let 
thy kingdom come of Tyndale and his successors, and returning to 
the Zhy kingdom come of Wyclif, only dropping his appended 20. 

The Revised Version makes several innovations: ‘Asin heaven, 
80 on earth’;' ‘also have forgiven’; ‘bring’ for ‘lead’ (like the 
Gothic); ‘the evil one’ for ‘evil’; besides omitting the doxology, 
with the O. E. and Wycliffite versions (and the Rheims). 

To return to the original O. E. version assumed as a standard, 
all but five of the thirty-five different words it contains exist as 
independent words to-day. Of these five, one, rice, is the last 
syllable of dzshopric, and another, 4/ys, has exchanged its old pre- 
fix for a new. Of the thirty-eight different words in the A. V., 
exclusive of the doxology, only five are other than.Old English. 


‘ APPENDIX I. 


The versions by Atlfric, to which reference is made in the text, 
are contained in Thorpe’s edition of AElfric’s Homilies, on pages 
258 of the first volume and 596 of the second volume respectively. 
These are denoted by ΖΕΔ 1 and A:lf. 2. In the homily which 
contains Atlf. 1, the successive clauses of the prayer are again 
translated as they are commented upon, thus occasioning a num- 
ber of variants from ΖΕ], 1. The Cambridge manuscript of the 
Gospels (C. C. C. C. 140) is taken as the representative of the 
standard West Saxon version, and is denoted by Corp.; Lind. and 
Rush. stand for the Lindisfarne and Rushworth glosses respec- 
tively. 

For the convenience of the student, the text of the Latin Vul- 
gate and those of the various Old English renderings are here 
presented clause by clause, the accents of the MSS being disre- 
garded. When ΖΕ] 1 and its variant are identical, the variant 
is not entered. 


Vulg. Pater noster, qui es in ccelis. 

felf. 1. pu ure Feeder, pe eart on heofonum. 

felf. 1 var. Ure Feeder, pe eart on heofonum. 

ΖΕ. 2. Du ure Feeder, pe eart on heofenum. 

Corp. Feeder ure, pu pe eart on heofonum. 

Lind. Fader urer, du bist (var. ard) in heofnum (var. heof- 
nas). 

Rush. Feeder ure, pu pe in heofunum ear®d. 


1A Wycliffite phrase. 
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felf. 1 var. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
elf. τ. 
ΖΕ. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
felf. τ. 
felf. 1 var. 
FEI. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
Elf. 1. 
ΖΕΙΕ τ var. 
felf. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Sanctificetur nomen tuum. 
Sy pin nama gehalgod. 

Sy din nama gehalgod. 

Si pin nama gehalgod. 

Sie gehalgad noma din. 
Beo gehalgad pin noma. 


Adveniat regnum tuum. 
Cume tin rice. 

Gecume pin rice. 
Tobecume pin rice. 
Tocyme? ric din. 

Cume to pin rice. 


Fiat voluntas tua. 
Sy din wylla. 
Geweorée din wylla. 
Gewurpe din willa. 
Sie willo din. 
Weorpe pin willa. 


Sicut in ccelo, et in terra. 

On eordan swa swa on heofonum. 

Swa swa on heofenum swa eac on eordan. 
On eoréan swa swa on heofonum. 

Suz is in heofne and in eordo. 

Swa swa on heofune swilce on eorpe. 


Panem nostrum supersubstantialem da nobis hodie. 

Syle us todzg urne deghwamlican hlaf. 

Syle us nu todeg urne deghwamlican hlaf. 

Syle us todzg urne deghwomlican hlaf. 

Urne gedeghwamlican hlaf syle us todzg. 

Hlaf userne oferwistlic sel us todzg. 

Hlaf userne (va7. ure) dzeeghwzemlicu (var. inston- 
denlice, reading substantialem) sel us todzge. 


Et dimitte nobis debita nostra. 

And forgyf us ure gyltas. 

Forgif us ure gyltas. 

And forgif us ure gyltas. 

And forgyf us ure gyltas. 

And forgef us scylda usra. 

And forlet (veading remitte) us ure scylde. 
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Vulg. 
felf. τ. 
felf. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
elf. τ. 
felf. 1 var. 
Elf. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
elf. 1. 
felf. 1 var. 


ΖΕ 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
felf. 1. 
fEIf. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
felf. τ. 
Elf. 2. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
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Sicut et nos dimittimus. 
Swa swa we forgyfa®. 
Swa swa we forgyfa®. 
Swa swa we forgyfad. 


Suz uoe forgefon. 4 


Swa swa we ec forleten (reading remittimus). 


Debitoribus nostris. 

Dam pe wid us agyltad. 

Dam mannum pe wid us agylta®. 
Pam de wid us agyltad. 

Urum gyltendum. 

Scyldgum usum. 

Pzem pe scyldigat wid us. 


Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 

And ne led du na us on costnunge. 

Ne gedafa, 5u God, pet we beon gelzdde on cost- 
nunge (see the Latin text of the Rushworth). 

And ne led pu na us on costnunge. 

And ne gelzd pu us on costnunge. 

And ne inled usih in costunge. 

And ne gelaet us gelaede in constungae (reading 
Et ne patiaris nos induci in t.). 


Sed libera nos a malo. 
Ac alys us fram yfele. 

Ac alys us fram yfele. 

Ac alys us of yfele. 

Ah gefrig usich from yfle. 
Ah gelese us of yfle. 


Amen. 

Sy hit swa. 

Sy hit swa. 

Soplice. 

(This and Rush. are lacking, both Latin and gloss.) 


The text of the Lucan version is as follows: 


Vulg. 
Corp. 


Lind. 
Rush. 


Pater, sanctificetur nomen tuum. 

Ure feeder, pu ὅς on heofone eart (from text of Matt.), 
si pin nama gehalgod. 

Fader, gehalgad sie noma din. 

Feder user, sede is on heofnum (from text of 
Matt.), gihalgad bid noma din. 
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Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 


Rush. 


Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 
Vulg. 


Corp. 
Lind. 


Rush. 


Vulg. 
Corp. 
Lind. 
Rush. 


Adveniat regnum tuum. 
Tocume pin rice. 
Tocym2d ric Bin. 
Tocyme? rice din. 


(Text of Matt. lacking.) 

Gewuréte din willa on heofone and on eorpan. 

(Lacking.) 

Sie willa din sie swa on heofne and on eor&o (Latin 
from Matt.). 


Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. 

Syle us todzeg urne deghwamlican hlaf. 

Hlaf userne dzeghuzmlice sel us eghuelc dzege 
(reading cotidie). 

Hlaf userne deeghwzmlice sel us todzge. 


Et dimitte nobis peccata nostra. 
And forgyf us ure gyltas. 

And forgef us synna usra. 

And forgef us synne use. 


Siquidem et ipsi dimittimus. 

Swa we forgyfat. 

Gif feestlice zec we forgefes. 

Swa (reading sicut) feestlice and ec he (var. we) for- 
geofas. 


Omni debenti nobis. 

fElcum para pe wid us agyltad. 

Eghuelc scyldge us. 

Eghwelce scylde user (reading debitoribus nostris). 


Et ne nos inducas in tentationem. 
And ne led pu us on costnunge. 
And ne usic onled du in costunge. 
And ne usih onled du in costunge. 


(Text of Matt. lacking.) 

Ac alys us fram yfele (from text of Matt.). 
(Lacking. ) 

Ah afria usih from yfle (from text of Matt.). 
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APPENDIX II. 


The earliest Teutonic translation is the Gothic (before 380 
A. D.), which is here reproduced, with an interlinear translation, 
for comparison with the Old English. It will be noted that it 
has the doxology at the end. 


Atta unsar, pu in himinam, weihnail namo pein. 

Father our, thou in heavens, δα sanctified name thine. 
Quimai piudinassus peins. Wairpai wilja peins swe in himina 
May come kingdom thine. Become will thine as in heaven 


jah ana airthai. Hlaf unsarana pana sinteinan gif uns himma 
also on earth. Bread (loaf) our the daily giveus this 


daga. Jah aflet uns pata skulans_ sijaima, swaswe 
day. And forgive (let off) us that “owing (we) may be, as 


jah weis afletam paim skulam unsaraim, Jah ni 
also we forgive (let off) (to) the debtors our. And not 


briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausei uns of pamma ubilin. 
bring us into temptation, but loose us from the _ evil. 


Unte peina ist piudangardi, jah mahts, jah wulpus, in aiwins. 
For thine is kingdom, and might, and glory, in eternity. 


Amen. 
Amen. ALBERT S. Cook. 


NOTES. 


AVESTAN ETYMOLOGIES.—I. 
1.—Av., votzdayantat-, votzdat. 


The word atwi.votzdayantahe 8. 9. 31 has long been a trouble- 
some one. The passage where it occurs contains an appeal to 
Haoma to ward off various enemies. The text reads: 


patti masyche drvaté séstars 
aiwt.voizdayantahe kamaratam 
kahrpam nasamndi asaone 

haoma za@ire vadara jaist. Ys. 9. 31. 


‘Against the body of the wicked man, the tyrant .. ., in behalf 
of the righteous man that perishes, O golden Haoma, hurl thy 
weapon.’ 

To explain the verse, £amavstam has sometimes been considered 
a gloss (Geldner, Metrik, p. 134; de Harlez, Manuel, p. 186), 
but its genuineness is rightly now assured, and in Geldner’s new 
edition of the texts the verse is given as one of ten syllables in 
accordance with his Metrik, p. 118, where the line is so treated. 
Neryosangh’s Skt. version of the passage also shows mastaké. 
The word kamarstam furnishes the objective accusative to azw.- 
voizdayantahe. 

For the uncertain participial form vd¢zdayant- an etymology 
may now be suggested. The stem-form vdéizda- is to be identi- 
fied with none other than the Skt. #/ vid- ‘to be strong, be mighty, 
firm.’ Observe the Skt. cerebral ¢. The root in Av. will be 
viza-, 

viza- - 2126}- h 
Av. 1 votk da-’ Skt. τ α-)"" Αν. { τδιζάα-: Skt. { Hae ” 
Similarly Av. mizda-= Skt. midha- and others. The strong form 
voizdayant-, moreover, is to be compared with Skt. Aédayant.. 
The prefix azwi seems to be intensive as in aiwinasant-, aiwi.- 
aojah-, aiwyama, etc. Thus atwi.véizdayantahe kRamaratam will 
characterize the tyrant sdsfdv- as ‘making his head too 
mighty,’ i.e. exalting it too high. It is an expression that 
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denotes overweening power;’ the head (as sometimes in the 
Bible the head of the wicked, Ezek. ix. 10) is put for the whole 
person. Observe of course that Aamsrsda- is an Ahrimanian 
word. 3 

The passage Ys. 9. 31 may now be rendered: ‘Against the body 
of the wicked man, the tyrant that too much exalteth him- 
self (lit. making his head too mighty), O golden Haoma, hurl 
thy weapon.’ 

This etymology suits well in a passage in the Gathas, Ys. 32. 
10, where the same verb occurs : 


hué ma πᾶ sravaa morendat ya acistam vainanhé aogada 
gam asibya hvarsca yasca dapang dragvaté dadat 
yasca vastra vivapat yasca vadara voizdat asduné. Ys. 32.10. 


‘That man destroyed my teachings who said it is the worst 
thing to look upon the cow and the sun, and who made the 
faithful wicked, who laid the pastures waste, and who made 
strong the weapon against the righteous.’ 

The identity of the root Av. vizd-, vdizda- = Skt. vid- in Av. 
votzdayant., voizdat-,? seems, therefore, sure; perhaps, however, 
the more original meaning of both was ‘lift up, raise, raise into 
place, fit, strengthen.’ 


2.—Av. 201$nu-. 


Examples of the euphonic change orig. dn = Av. n—as in Av. 
garanu- = Skt. grdhni-; Av. buna-= Skt. budhné-; Av. sanat= 
*sadnat—have been given by the present writer in Am. Or. Soc. 
Proceedings, May, 1889, p. cxxv. A new instance to be added to 
the list is Av. 2dz$eu-. This word is formed with the suffix -xx 
from the root Av. γί zizd-, zdizd- which appears in szdtzdi$la-. 
This latter adjective occurs in the familiar phrase yapa 262 zdt$- 
tai’ hrafstrai$ Vd. 7. 2, etc., ‘as the most hateful (or mali- 
cious) Khrafstras.’ Its etymology becomes clear when we identify 
its radical element with Skt. γ᾽ Aid-, héd- ‘be hostile, malicious,’ cf. 
Av. ¥ vizd-, voizd-, = Skt. yf vid- above.’ Thus 20232u- stands for 
zoiz*nu-—in for zn, as rasnu-, barasnu-, etc. The word is both 


! Like the Biblical expression ‘ exalting the horn.’ 

*The form vwdiskdydi in Justi, Handbuch, should be vdssdyai (i. e. 4); it 
does not, therefore, belong here, but is rightly given by Justi to yzvid- ‘find, 
acquire.’ 

3 The identification of Av. sdt#d- with Skt. Aéd- I since find has likewise 
been noted by von Bradke, in K. Z. xxviii, ἢ. 29§. 
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, substantive and adjective. (1) As substantive z073nu- means 
‘hatred, malice, enmity’; (2) as adjective it is ‘hateful, hated.’ 

As adjective 2di3nu- is found in Vd. 7. 70, which deals with the 
treatment of a woman whose body is defiled by a miscarriage, 
yezica ἀξ ham tafné jasat avi tanuye 2di3nuye, ‘and if the fever 
come upon her hateful body.’ The unclean woman’s body is 
loathed as if she were impure or pasd-tanuye. 

The substantive use of z6¢3nu- I find in the Gathas, Ys. 51. 12. 
The form there is zdt5anu-, the (2) by anaptyxis. This difficult 
verse, Ys. 51. 12, was last treated, as far as I know, by Geldner in 
K. Z. xxx, p-524. He made the whole tenor of the verse clear 
by an excellent identification of Av. aodar- ‘cold, frost’ with Skt. 
udhdr-. The etymology of zéz3nu- now suggested, however, may 
lead to a remodelling of the construction of the last part of the 
verse. The text runs: 

nowt ta im hindus vaépyd kavino parats zimd 
zarapustram spitamam hyat ahmi uriraost aso 
hyat hot im caratasca aodarakca χη vazd. 5. 51.12. 


In 26isanu vdza 1 see a dual, a dvandva, which forms the subject 
of caratas. The noun z6z5ang then is ‘malice, rancor, fierceness,’ 
and Av. véz2d is to be identified, as Justi 5. v., with Skt. vaja- 
‘strength.”” On Skt. vdfa- ‘strength, force,’ see also Pischel 
in Pischel-Geldner, Ved. Stud. p. 11 ἢ. Thus aodarasca zotiang 
vaz@ will be ‘the fierceness and strength of the cold,’ 
or by hendiadys the ‘malicious blast of the cold’; cf. paraté 
zimo in the first line. The difficult verse Ys. 51. 12 may now per- 
haps mean: ‘Not thereby did the heretic Vaepya delight Spitama 
Zarathushtra in the depth of winter when he hindered him (Zoro- 
aster) from finding shelter with him even when the fierce strength 
of the cold also (lit. the malice and strength) were coming upon 
him.’ The pronoun im refers both times to Zarathushtra; ἀδὲ 
(Vaepya) is ethical dative; caratas (dual) is historical present. 

The idea of the horror and dread of winter and cold is quite 
Zoroastrian, aodaraica zoisnu véza is consistent with parato zimd. 
The Pahlavi version of Ys. 51. 12 seems to contain a glimmer of 
this same idea, if we could but better understand the version. 
Mills, S. B. E. xxxi, p. 183 note ad loc. finds in the Phl. rendering 
of aodarasca 2. v. ‘in the cold [of a winter] of accustomed sin (or 
in the cold iniquitous winter).’ The phrase parats zimd, 
and perhaps even ca@ratasca, needs further investigation. 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 
Cozumsra Coritecs, Aug. 18, 1890. 
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ON THE INFINITIVE AFTER ExpRESSIONS OF FEARING IN 
GREEK. 


It is a well known fact that in Greek and Latin the infinitive 
and the subjunctive (or optative) are regularly used after verbs 
of fearing in two easily distingbishable senses : δέδοικα ἐλθεῖν, vereor 
ire = ‘I am afraid to go, do not dare to go’; δέδοικα μὴ ἔλθω, Vereor 
ne eam =‘I am afraid that I may (or shall) go.’ It is well 
known also that the Latin poets occasionally neglect this dis- 
tinction, using the infinitive after mefuo and timeo, where ne with 
the subjunctive would be normal. Thus, when Horace writes 


(Ep. 17, 4-5), 


Quam mihi das aegro, dabis aegrotare timenti, 
Maecenas, veniam, 


it is clear that aegrotare timent2 is equivalent to tzmenti ne aegro- 
fem. But careful scholars often ignore or deny the existence ofa 
similar license in Greek.’ The phenomenon does, however, 
present itself there, and, in one respect, has a wider range than in 
Latin. In reputable Latin, namely, so far as I am aware, we do 
not meet with expressions such as “tmeo eum aegrotare (or aegro- 
taturum essé) in the sense ‘I fear that he will be sick’;* whereas 
in Greek the verb of fearing and the dependent infinitive may 
have different subjects. Without attempting a systematic search, 
I have noted in the tragic dramatists several instances of the 
license in question. They are not all equally certain, but the 
weaker cases derive confirmation from the stronger. The two 
passages from the Septem have been variously construed, but I 


1In the new edition of Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses, §372, the use 
of the future infinitive after verbs of fearing in the sense of μή with the sub- 
junctive is recognized and one exemple is cited from Thucydides. Prof. 
Gildersleeve has kindly called my attention to the fuller recognition of my 
principle by Ktthner, Gram. p. 1045 Anmerk., and Aken, Tempus und Modus, 
§168. Kihner supplies an example not noted by me in Eur. Hec. 768; Aken 
others in Lys. 23, 12 (this one I think should be omitted), Plut. Philop. [18], 
Plut. Crass. 34 (sic). Aken is wrong in denying the corresponding usage 
in Latin, as well as in denying that the infinitive may have a different subject 
from the verb of fearing. 

* Madvig says (Lat. Gram. §376, Obs.): ‘*Zimeo and metuo are rarely found 
with the accusative and infinitive, with the signification, to expect with 
apprehension that something will happen.” No examples are quoted, and I 
believe the statement should be amended by striking out the words “" accusa- 
tive and,” 
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have not thought it necessary to discuss the different explana- 
tions. | 
1. Aesch. Sept. 417-21: 


τὸν ἀμόν νυν ἀντίπαλον εὐτυχεῖν 

θεοὶ δοῖεν, ὡς δικαίως πόλεως 

πρόμαχος ὄρνυται" τρέμω δ᾽ αἱματη- 

φόρους μόρους ὑπὲρ φίλων᾽ 
ὀλομένων ἰδέσθαι. 


Considering the context, the translation of τρέμω ἰδέσθαι by ‘I am 
afraid (do not dare) to see,’ would be unsatisfactory. The sense 
evidently required is, ‘but I fear that I shall behold the blood- 
stained corpses of men slain for their friends.’ 

2. Aesch. Sept. 720 ff. : 


πέφρικα τὰν ὠλεσίοικον 

θεόν, οὐ θεοῖς ὁμοίαν, 

παναληθῆ, κακόμαντιν, 

πατρὸς εὐκταίαν ᾿Ἐρινὺν 

τελέσαι τὰς περιθύμους 

κατάρας Οἱδιπόδα βλαψίφρονος " 

παιδολέτωρ δ᾽ ἔρις ὅδ᾽ ὀτρύνει. 
τελέσαι here is regarded by Prof. Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, 
§373) as an ordinary case of the infinitive after a verb of fearing. 
But if the construction is really analogous to that of Demos- 
thenes’s ris οὐκ ἂν ἔφριξε ποιῆσαι (559, 8), it would seem that we 
are obliged to translate, ‘I shrink from the Fury’s fulfilling the 
curses,’ rather than, with Prof. Goodwin and others, ‘I shudder at 
the idea of the Fury fulfilling.’ That would be a feeble utter- 
ance, while, ‘I fear that the Fury may fulfill,’ answers thoroughly 
to the situation. 

3. Soph. Aj. 254-5: 
πεφόβημαι λιθόλευστον “Apn 
ξυναλγεῖν μετὰ τοῦδε τυπείς. 


The thought immediately preceding is, ‘It is time to be off, for 
the Atridae are threatening us,’ and the quoted words probably 
mean, ‘I fear that I shall be assaulted with Ajax and share the 
painful death by stoning.’ 

4. Eur. Ion, 1564-5: 


θανεῖν σε δείσας μητρὸς ἐκ βουλευμάτων 
καὶ τήνδε πρὸς σοῦ, μηχαναῖς ἐρρύσατο. 
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‘Fearing that you would perish by your mother’s schemes and 
she by your hand, he contrived deliverance.’ 
5. Eur. Med. 1256-7: 
θεοῦ δ᾽ αἵματι πίτνειν 
φόβος ὑπ᾽ ἀνέρων. 
αἵματι is corrupt (pace Dr. Verrall), but, however it is emended, 
the sense must be, ‘We fear that divine blood will be shed by 
-man.’' That this rendering does not ascribe to Euripides any 
extraordinary ignorance of his ‘‘moods and tenses” (see this 
Journal, Vol. III, p. 347 at bottom), seems to me certain. 
F. B. TARBELL. 


Two Spriiche OF WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 
31, 33: 


In nomine dumme ich wil beginnen: sprechent Amen 

(daz ist guot fur ungelficke und ftir des tievels sAmen), 

daz ich gesingen mileze in dirre wise alsé, 

swer hiveschen sanc und frdide steere, daz der werde unfrd, 


This is Lachmann’s punctuation of the first four verses. All 
later editors, except von der Hagen, follow him, and thereby 
commit themselves to a complicated interpretation. Apart from 
the awkward parenthesis, Lachmann seems to prescribe a trans- 
lation something like this: ‘Say Amen to that, (and wish) that I 
may sing in this strain in such a manner that whoever hinders 
courtly song and joys may be rendered unhappy.’ 

Uhland’s version of the passage (Schriften, V 60, published 1822) 
appears to have been neglected or forgotten : 

‘In nomine domini! ich will beginnen, sprechet : Amen ! 
Das ist gut fir Ungelicke und fir des Teufels Samen. 


Das ich nun singen miisse in dieser Weise also, 
Wer hdfischen Sang und Freude stire, dass der werde unfroh !’ 


This rendering of the first two verses is more simple and natural 
in tone than is possible in any translation entangled in Lachmann’s 
punctuation. But in the third and fourth verses the sense labors ; 
and for this, Walther’s usually perspicuous style can scarcely be 
made responsible. The difficulty appears to be due rather to the 


1 Homer furnishes two parallel cases: 
σοὶ δ' οὐ δέος ἔστ᾽ ἀπολέσθαι. Μ. 246. 
οὐδὲ τί τοι παθέειν δέος οὐδ᾽ ἀπολέσθαι. ε, 447. 
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supposition that the first verse contains a serious invocation. 
Assuming this latter to be, on the contrary, a parody, the following 
new punctuation is now offered : 

In numme dumme ich wil beginnen: sprechent, Amen ! 

daz ist guot fir ungeliicke und ftir des tievels simen, 


daz! ich gesingen miieze in dirre wise als6. 
swer héveschen sanc und frdide stere, daz der werde unfré ! 


The first verse is a taunting variation of the pious flourish with 
which dull epic singers at court* began their narrations. Wil- 
manns’* 181 has made an instructive collection of such phrases, 
citing the poems;’ but no editor appears to have noticed in this 
passage Walther’s bitterly satirical use of the most characteristic 
turn of them all. There is ground for supposing that the epic 
poets and sfilliute were among his best-hated and most persistent 
rivals (Wilmanns, Leben 286, and the authorities cited on p. 456); 
and they—and their like—appear to be the cause of our poet’s 
lament (32, 1-4): 


ich han wol und hovelichen her gesungen: 

mit der hévescheit bin ich nQ verdrungen, 

daz die unhdveschen na ze hove genemer sint dann ich. 
daz mich éren solde, daz unéret mich. 


It is, therefore, with a touch of comic pathos that Walther empha- 
sizes his hatred by beginning the sfruch in the droning style of 
these poetasters :* 

‘In numme dumme I will begin: say, Amen! It is good 


1 For this construction with das—das, cf. 78, 35 das ist uns ein trést vor 
allem tréste, daz man a& se himel ir willen tuot. 

31 assume, with Lachmann (p. 199), that this σφ γε was sung in Austria. 
But cf. Wilmanns* 182, and Leben 57. For a synopsis of the views of 
earlier authorities cf. Menzel 158-161. 

*Cf. Uhland, III 329. Mr. B. J. Vos has kindly furnished the following 
additional parallel, from the invocation in Heinr. v. Veldeke’s Servatius : 


In Gods namen ende in synen vreden 
Soe beghennen wy deser reden 

Ende spreken inden beghinne aldus: 
Sancti Spiritus 

Assit nobis gracia ! 

4 Cf. 103, 37 ‘ich und ein ander tbre, wir denen in sin bre, daz nie kein 
minch 16 kére sb stre mé geschrei.” This self-criticism, which Walther puts 
in the mouth of one of the objectionable ciner hande diet, occurs in a 
spruch which Rieger 15 connects with 31, 33. 
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against ill luck and the devil’s seed [but not to the credit of art, 
or of my poetry] that I should have’ tosing in this strain, in 
such a fashion. Whoever’ brings courtly song and merriment 
into discredit, may he be joyless!’* The first three lines are 
entirely distinct from the rest of the spvuch, both in idea and in 
expression. The scoffing invocation is followed by a real invec- 
tive, thoroughly characteristic of the style and art of the minne- 
song. Inthe next verse (5) the tone rises to a dignified protest 
against these interlopers, as well as to a justification of his own 
art; and the poem ends with a personal appeal to Duke Leopold. 
In the translation, I have written (with Wackernagel and Bartsch) 
numme dumme for nomine domini, because B gives dumme,* and 
because the verse demands such a contraction in this place (Wil- 
manns* 180). The proposed reading heightens the sarcasm. 

This spruch was formerly made much use of, in biographies of 
Walther, as the first written in this ‘ tone,’ and as ΄ Weihestrophe.’ 
The name was bestowed on account of the ‘formliche und aus- 
driickliche Einweihung’ (Rieger 13). Paul (PBB 8, 165-6) has 
rightly denied that the strophe has any such solemn significance ; 
cf. also Wackernell, Zs. f. d. Ph. 14, 246. But the question still 
remains whether the first verse is not the mock-consecration of 
what the poet considers an uzhdvescher sanc (31, 36), begun in 
self-defence. Cf. Wilmanns, Leben 277: ‘Mit dem Vortrag von 
Spriichen hatte Walther sich iiber die Schranke gewagt, die bis 
dahin fiir den ritterlichen Singer gegolten hatte.’* Wilmanns* 
180 calls the first lines ‘komisch gefarbt.’ But if only a laugh is 
to be raised, the cost of it would have to be borne in the end by 
the poet who debased his muse to travesty. If, on the contrary, 
while crossing himself with mock piety against the deviltries of 
his opponents, he takes off their style in bitter sarcasm, the loss 
is theirs, and his hearers are won. 


' For this sense of msiese cf. lwein 6557 #8 uirht ich aber vil «ὅγε daz ich 
dise grés ὅγε vil tiuve gelten mueze (lest I should have to pay, etc.) 

?For swer followed by an imprecation, cf. 11, 14 swer dir fluoche, st ver- 
fluochet mit fluoche volmessen ! 

3daz, introducing a wish, occurs: §2, 18; 64, 34; 95, 2; 100, 18; cf. 
Iwein 6660 das ims doch got niht line, der das sé vliseclichen tete ! 

‘Cf. ‘the land of Nummerdumen amen, that lies on the other side of 
Monday.’ Uhland, III 228 

5 Cf. Menzel 159. 
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108, 6. 


This strophe, which Lachmann printed among Walther’s poems, 
as ‘not unworthy of him,’ was reclaimed by Wackernagel-Rieger 
(xv) for Ulrich von Singenberg ; and later editors have followed 
them (Wilmanns® 368). In Ulrich’s poems it has usually found 
a place after 72-75 A(WR 246; Bartsch, Schweiz. Minnes. 43), 
which are in the same ‘tone’; but no close connection between 
them has been noticed. Bartsch (xxxviii) says: ‘ ganz passend 
ist an dieses Lied [72-75 A] die in gleichem Tone gedichtete 
Trauerstrophe um Walthers Hingang angereiht.’ But a com- 
parison with Walther shows that the strophe in question is 
modelled after 100, 24—101, 22, and also that it formed in all 
probability the last verse of Ulrich’s song (72-75 A). 

Walther 100, 24 fr6 Welt. Wackernagel-Rieger 245, 25 min 
υγό Welt. W τοὶ, 5 (cf. 117,8) /76 Welt, ich han ze vil gesogen: 
ich wil entwonen, des ist zit. din.zart hat mich vil nach betrogen, 
wand er vil siezer froiden git. WR 245, 6 dést tr site, der ich 
sb holdez herze trage, daz si 56 stiezer siieze wenet, daz man sich 
nate nach der lieben liebe senet. waz diu werde minneclicher 
minne (froide C) git dem, der, etc. W 101,356 dt mir rehte 
widersagest, s8 wirst di niemer wol gemuot. WR 245, 13 wie 
kunde ich werden héhgemuot dne ir trést. W 100, 35 gedenk 
waz ich dir éren ὁδί, waz ich dir dines willen lie, als d@ mich 
dicke sére bate. WR 245, 21 dem tuot si liep und ére schin .. . 
swen st mit willen froide wert, dem git st froiden swazer ir zer 
welte gert. W 101,9 do ich dich gesach reht under ougen (cf. 
75. 3). a6 was din schowen wunderlich ... al sunder lougen. 
WR 245, 19 er muoz lachen, swer ir under ougen stht. This 
suggests for the lacuna after wunderlich a phrase like des muost 
ich lachen, in place of Lachmann’s des muoz ich jehen. Cf. MSH 
2, 332 dem argen under ougen daz geliicke suoze lachet. W τοι, 
21 got gebe dir, frowe, guote naht: ich wil ze herberge varn. 
WR 246, 7 uns tst unsers sanges meister an die vart, den man é 
von der Vogelweide nande, diu uns nach im allen ist vil unvers- 
part. waz frumt nt swaz er ὁ der welte erkande? The moral- 
izing tone in this last is characteristic of Ulrich’s attitude towards 
Walther’s poetry. It occurs again in his adaptation (WR 211, 9) 


of Walther’s spruch 28, 1. 
HENRY Woop. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF TYIXANQ. 


In my Justin Martyr, Apol. I 12 (1877), I said touching λανθάνω, 
τυγχάνω and φθάνω, ‘ The typical construction is identity of tenses 
so far as continuance, attainment and completion are concerned, 
but the rule is not closely observed except with φθάνω. How 
closely it was observed with φθάνω, how strong the mechanical 
tradition was, I had long known. So in later Greek we find the 
rule observed in the rare perf. and pluperf., e. g. Plut. Galba 
17: ἐφθάκει προειληφώς, Arr. An. 3, 20, 2: ἐφθάκει παρεληλυθώς, Luc. 
Philops. 6 (3, 34 R): ἐφθάκει προεξεληλυθώς. In (Dem.) 18, 39: 
οὐδὲν προτερήσετε ἔξω τοῦ ἐφθακέναι ἀδικοῦντες, there is no real violation 
of the rule, for ἀδικῶ is a familiar equivalent of the perfect. 
The observations of Weiske, Jahrb. 1884, p. 826, only confirmed 
the rule, which I did not hammer out into all its details. On any 
reasonable system of the tenses we must recognize an aoristic use 
of the present, an aoristic use of the future. The perfect is often a 
practical present, the pluperfect a practical imperfect and vice versa, 
and the aorist is often the shorthand of the perfect, and sometimes 
must be (A. J. P. IV 429 note). But, as a real present is needed 
in Thuc. 3, 83, 3,1 change φθάσωσι into φθάνωσι and read without 
hesitation μὴ φθάνωσι προεπιβουλευόμενοι. A 451: φθῆ σε τέλος θανάτοιο 
κιχήμενον iS no exception, for «. has a distinctly aoristic meaning, 
and as toA 58: ἔφθης πεζὸς ἰών, where Bekker with his fine sense 
reads ἐών, something might be said about the metre, something 
about the colorlessness of the participles. If a present participle 
follows an aorist participle after an aorist, as in N 815: ἦ κε πολὺ 
bain... πόλις ipy... ἁλοῦσά re περθομένη re, NO sober investigator 
will count the present as a real example of a violated rule. So 
we find πρὶν ἄγειν (A 98), but only after δόμεναι (see A.J. P. I] 467 
and III 516). φθιίνω, I repeat, is very steady. 

Next comes λανθάνω. But whoever studies λανθάνω will have to 
consider the negative element, for a negatived aor. of λανθάνω may 
well be treated as an imperfect, and the participle in that case 
becomes present. See my note on Pind. O. 6, 36: οὐκ ἔλαθε κλέ- 
πτοισα. Of this negatived aorist of λανθάνω with present participle 
Ebeling will furnish examples for Homer, Ast for Plato. The 
famous λάθε βιώσας shows that the type of coincidence is strony in 
λανθάνω and is not lightly violated. 

That is not true of the tricky τυγχάνω, and we have to thank Pro- 
fessor J.R. Wheeler for his elaborate statistics of the‘ Participial Con- 
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struction with τυγχάνειν and κυρεῖν ᾿ in the new volume of the Harvard 
Studies (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1891), which, at least, enable us to 
see how tricky τυγχάνω is. In this article Professor Wheeler has 
arranged these participial constructions under no less than seven- 
teen categories, in which he has followed the form simply and not 
the meaning, εἰδώς being reckoned as a perfect and ἥκων as a present. 
If we apply the principles laid down above, these categories will 
shrink very much in number, but there will still remain phenomena 
enough for the grammarian to take to heart. The most striking 
fact is the very large number of the abnormal class & in which 
the aorist of the finite verb is combined with the present parti- 
ciple. There are, according to Professor Wheeler's count, 171 of 
these against 66 of the ‘normal’ construction—the aorist of the 
finite verb with the aorist of the participle. ‘Asa matter of fact,’ 
he says, ‘the examples do not show here that the distinction 
between imperf. and aorist was very distinctly observed,’ and we 
are referred to the remarks in §§56 and 57 of the ‘Moods and 
Tenses’ for an adequate explanation of the looseness in the use 
of the tenses. But in these sections I see nothing more than the 
waiving of a peculiarly inconvenient responsibility ; and that we 
cannot afford to waive this peculiarly inconvenient responsibility 
is shown by the example of such a veteran as Blass, who has reso- 
lutely gone to work on this very problem of the use of imperfect 
and aorist (see A. J. P. XI 107). Instead of contenting himself 
with the indifference of imperf. and aor. in the case of τυγχάνω, it 
would have been more to the point, if Professor Wheeler had 
asked what makes φθάνω and τυγχάνω to differ in this respect— 
for they most assuredly differ, as we have seen. But, though I 
cannot agree with the easy doctrine of the ‘Moods and Tenses’ 
in this point, it will not be expected that I should go through all 
the examples of this indifference as to imperfect and aorist, and 
I will merely say that the specimen which Professor Wheeler has 
himself selected does not seem to me very apt. He bids us com- 
pare Xen. Anab. 1, 5, 8: ὅπου ἔτυχεν ἕκαστος ἑστηκώς with 4, 8, 26: 
οὗπερ ἑστηκότες ἐτύγχανον. Does position mean nothing? Does the 
individuality of ἕκαστος mean nothing? But I am willing to accept 
all his abnormalities. Rectification here and rectification there 
will not right such a mass as he has collected, and we must seek 
for another explanation, and that is not to be found in the indiffer- 
ence of imperfect and aorist. We must go deeper and ask our- 
selves whether after all our categories are right, whether there 
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is any necessary association of the three verbs so commonly treated 
together. A little reflection will show that even theoretically the 
actions of τυγχάνω and its participle are not so necessarily coinci- . 
dent as is the case with φθάνω and its participle, with λανθάνω and 
its participle. In φθάνω the actions must coincide; neither, to use 
a homely phrase, can get through the door before the other. In 
λανθάνω we have the negative and the positive sides of one and the 
same action. But this is not true of τυγχάνω, and the language 
seems to say that it is not true. With φθάνω and λανθάνω the finite 
verb and the participle may be reversed. We have from the 
beginning φθάμενος with the finite verb, from the beginning λαθών 
with the finite verb. τυχών used in this sense is extremely rare 
(Kiihner, §482, Anm. 14), though in the sense of ‘hitting’ it is not 
uncommon in Homer, e. g. N 371: βάλεν ὕψι βιβάντα τυχών. The 
familiar τυγχάνω construction with the partic. is cited only ἢ 334, 
τ 291: τύχησε yap ἐρχομένη νηῦς, and there is no coincidence. In 
the one Pindaric example, N. 1, 49, we have the same lack of coin- 
cidence: ὅσαι τύχον ᾿Αλκμήνας ἀρήγοισαι λέχει, a fact which weighs 
heavily in view of the Homeric habits of the other two verbs. It 
may be, then, that we have in the constructions of τυγχάνω a mere 
analogy to the typical constructions of φθάνω, with which verb 
τυγχάνω has some affinity of sense. If this is so, there ought to be 
no trouble about the aorist of τυγχάνω with the present participle, 
which would represent the evolution of the τύχη, any more than 
there would be about the combination of the adverbial τυχόν with 
an imperfect, rare as that is. In Latin accidit ut with the imperf. 
is the invariable rule, and the conception is similar (see my L. G. 
§513, R.2); andthe behavior of συνέβη is not uninstructive. There 
the aorist inf. is typical, but the present is also found. 

If this theory is correct, then we need not concern ourselves 
much about the other irregularities which Professor Wheeler 
undertakes to explain at length, and for the sake of which his 
article was written. When we have a present indicative or an 
imperfect indicative with the aorist participle we must have, Pro- 
fessor Wheeler thinks, a real priority of the participle, and this 
has passed, with due credit to Professor Wheeler, into the revised 
edition of the ‘Moods and Tenses’ as one of the new features of 
that monumental work (§146). But an inspection of the exam- 
ples given reduces the number considerably. A large proportion 
of them—there are not many in all—are historical presents, and 
whatever theoretical shift the historical present may admit from 
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aorist to imperfect, the aorist participle shows what the Greek 
conception was in any particular case. One of the examples is 
not really a participle at all. Dem. 52,9: ὁ Δύκων τυγχάνει dy καὶ 
ἄπαις καὶ κληρονόμον οὐδένα καταλιπών, Where the position and the double 
καί Show that κληρονόμον οὐδένα καταλιπών 15 Virtually an adjective, 
there being no negative adj. of the kind in classical Greek. Add 
this to Alexander’s examples, A. J. P. ΙΝ 306. In Isocr. 4, 103 
τυγχάνουσι iS generic and so may be aoristic. Under the imper- 
fects Professor Wheeler cites Hdt. 6, 65: of τότε ἐτύγχανον mdpedpoi re 
ἐόντες καὶ ἀκούσαντες ταῦτα ᾿Αρίστωνος, the present comes first and it is 
not fair to count the example. And in some of the others the 
aorist participle is a shorthand perfect. But I am not trying to 
save the formula of τυγχάνω. Quite the contrary. My only 
object is to show that mere statistics will not solve problems, though 
such statistics as Professor Wheeler’s are extremely serviceable in 
emphasizing the necessity of a thorough revision of an important 
chapter of Greek syntax, the temporal uses of the participle. 
B. L. G. 
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The Fravashis by Aerpat MEHERJIBHAI PALANJI MADAN, to be read before 
the eighth International Oriental Congress. Bombay, printed at the 
“ Times of India” Steam Press, 1889. 


The author of this little treatise, who translated de Harlez’s French version 
of the Avesta into Gujerati, and is just about to give to his countrymen a 
Gujerati version of Dr. Mills’s translation of the GathAs, tries a new explana- 
tion of the nature of the Genii called Fravashis whose name so frequently 
occurs in the Avesta. Relying especially on Yasna LIV 1 and XXVI rr, ar 
(ed. Spiegel), he endeavors to prove that ‘‘ srvan (the soul) is the progenitor of 
good or evil actions or things. Now the good actions that result from srvan 
are its Fravashi, which literally means protector. Uvrvan is protected from 
punishment and gets due rewards through its Fravashi or good actions’ (page 
6). The Fravashi of Ahuramazda, accordingly, is all his good creation. 
τ People love him, venerate him, worship him for his creation and noble gifts, 
-his Fravashi” (page 7). This is acceptable, but how can we explain the Fra- 
vashis of inanimate things, as earth, water, trees, etc., which have neither daod- 
hang (intelligence) nor u7van (soul)? According to the author’s opinion the expla- 
nation is simple: “ The force or generative power in these inanimate things, 
which produces something useful or good, may be taken as daodhang and urvan 
combined; what they produce is their Fravashi. The earth, for instance, gives 
us habitation and produces all sorts of things, such as trees, plants, minerals, 
etc., for our use or profit. Thus the habitation, trees, plants are the Fravashi 
of the earth. Similarly, trees and plants produce fruits, food and healing 
medicines, which are the Fravashis of trees and plants. Water quenches our 
thirst, increases our health, and makes our food digestible. These properties 
in water, that are thus useful to us, are its Fravashi. The Fravashis of these 
inanimate objects support or protect them, which means that people take care 
of them on account of the good they derive from them” (pp. 7, 8). This 
explanation seems to me rather far-fetched. It is strange that the Fravashis 
are to be nothing more than the good actions of man, which are designated in 
the Avesta by Avarshfa, a word which occurs in the formula Humata, Hukhia 
and //varshta, or good thoughts, good words and good deeds, a formula that 
contains the fundamental principle of Zoroastrian religion. And how can we 
presume that there are Fravashis, viz. good works of men who are not yet born? 
A passage in the hymn Yasna XXVI 6 runs as follows: “We worship the 
holy Fravashis of the deceased good men, of the living good men, and of those 
who are not yet born.” 

I will try to give my own opinion about the Fravashis. In two passages of the 
Avesta (Yasna LV 1, LXIII 3) the Fravashis are conceived as a part of the human 
soul, intermediary between soul and body, being nevertheless an independent 
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personality, especially independent of the body. According to the more recent 
tradition, the Sadder-Bundehesh (see Spiegel’s introduction to the traditional 
books of the Parsees, II 172, 173), when the body is given up to annihilation 
the remaining powers of the soul leave it, conscience goes straight to heaven, 
but the soul, consciousness and Fravashi remain together, to account for the 
actions of man and to be rewarded or punished. The Fravashis, we see, belong 
to the immortal parts of the soul, whose destiny they share to its ultimate fate 
on the day of jadgment. But the existence of the Fravashis is not entirely 
included by that of the soul. They have already existed before, from the time 
when the spiritual world was created, and they are immortal like every crea- 
tion of the good spirit Ahuramazda. They are the divine part of man, which, 
existing from all eternity, is only for a short time connected with the human 
body. 

We see that, besides the Fravashis who stay on earth, according to the Avesta, 
there are others who dwell in heaven and will descend to earth in future times ; 
and others who have returned already to heaven from their earthly life as souls 
of good men. These three are often invoked together, for example, in the 
above-quoted hymn, Yasna XXVI 6, 

Every living creature has its tutelary spirit, not only in this, but also in the 
spiritual world. Even Ahuramazda, the creator and master of the world, 
forms no exception, and his Fravashi is mentioned as often as the Fravashis 
of the Ameshaspentas, who are assembled around the throne of Athuramazda, 
and the Fravashis of the other beings who are worthy of sacrifice (cf. Ys. 23, 
2; Yt. 13, 82). So, in the Vendidad, XIX 14, Zarathustra is bidden invoke 
the genius of Ahuramazda, whose holy law ἐς the principle of life, and in another 
passage (Yt. 13, 80) he is mentioned in the following terms: “ we worship the 
genius of Ahuramasda, whose soul is the Holy Word.” We find the Romans 
worshipping in a similar way the genius of Jupiter and the Dii geniales. But 
the Fravashis of the good men who lived before Zarathustra and his preaching 
of the law, were invoked most frequently, and generally together with them the 
Fravashis of the nearest relations of the invoker and the genius of his own 
soul (Ys. 1,18; 22, 27; 23,4; Yt. 13, 149), by which the Persian used to swear 
like the Roman. The Fravashis of these good men and those of the yet 
unborn are called more powerful than those of the living, and more powerful than 
those of the dead (cf. Yt. 13,17; Ys. 26,6). This also reminds us of the Roman cult 
of genii, in which the ancestors of the house, the Lares, were separated 
from the tutelary genii of single persons, and of Iran, where the cults of the 
Lares, Manes and heroes were blended. The Fravashis were worshipped as the 
ancestors of the family and tribe, giving help and protection to their family 
and race (cf. Ys. 26,1; Yt. 13, 149-151; Ys. 23, 4; 26, 6, 7,9). The antiquity 
of this creed is proved by its occurrence in the oldest remnants of Hindu litera- 
ture. According to the belief of the ancient Hindus, the souls of the dead, 
the ancestors, are dwelling in heaven as associates of the gods, and by this 
intercourse are acquiring the wondrous powers ascribed to them by the Rig- 
Veda (cf. RV. I 164, 30; X 15, 2-6; Χ 16, 13; X 154, 3-4; VI 75, 9, 10), 
where it is said that they have adorned the sky with stars, given darkness to the 
night and light to the day, that they have found the hidden light and created 
the morning-red (see RV. VII 76, 4; X 68, 11, X 154, 5; Cat. Brahm. VI, 5, 
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The Fravashis by Aerpat MEHERJIBHAI PALANJI MADAN, to be read before 
the eighth International Oriental Congress. Bombay, printed at the 
“ Times of India” Steam Press, 1889. 


The author of this little treatise, who translated de Harlez’s French version 
of the Avesta into Gujerati, and is just about to give to his countrymen a 
Gujerati version of Dr. Mills’s translation of the GathAs, tries a new explana- 
tion of the nature of the Genii called Fravashis whose name so frequently 
occurs in the Avesta. Relying especially on Yasna LIV 1 and XXVI 11, ar 
(ed. Spiegel), he endeavors to prove that ‘‘ s7van (the soul) is the progenitor of 
good or evil actions or things. Now the good actions that result from srvan 
are its Fravashi, which literally means protector. Urvan is protected from 
punishment and gets due rewards through its Fravashi or good actions” (page 
6). The Fravashi of Ahuramazda, accordingly, is all his good creation. 
“ People love him, venerate him, worship him for his creation and noble gifts, 
his Fravashi” (page 7). This is acceptable, but how can we explain the Fra- 
vashis of inanimate things, as earth, water, trees, etc., which have neither daod- 
hang (intelligence) nor srvan (soul)? According to the author's opinion the expla- 
nation is simple: “ The force or generative power in these inanimate things, 
which produces something useful or good, may be taken as daodhang and urvan 
combined; what they produce is their Fravashi. The earth, for instance, gives 
us habitation and produces all sorts of things, such as trees, plants, minerals, 
etc., for our use or profit. Thus the habitation, trees, plants are the Fravashi 
of the earth. Similarly, trees and plants produce fruits, food and healing 
medicines, which are the Fravashis of trees and plants. Water quenches our 
thirst, increases our health, and makes our food digestible. These properties 
in water, that are thus useful to us, are its Fravashi. The Fravashis of these 
inanimate objects support or protect them, which means that people take care 
of them on account of the good they derive from them” (pp. 7, 8). This 
explanation seems to me rather far-fetched. It is strange that the Fravashis 
are to be nothing more than the good actions of man, which are designated in 
the Avesta by Avershta, a word which occurs in the formula Humata, Hukhia 
and //varshta, or good thoughts, good words and good deeds, a formula that 
contains the fundamental principle of Zoroastrian religion. And how can we 
presume that there are Fravashis, viz. good works of men who are not yet born? 
A passage in the hymn Yasna XXVI 6 runs as follows: “We worship the 
holy Fravashis of the deceased good men, of the living good men, and of those 
who are not yet born.” 

I will try to give my own opinion about the Fravashis. In two passages of the 
Avesta (Yasna LV r, LXIII 3) the Fravashis are conceived as a part of the human 
soul, intermediary between soul and body, being nevertheless an independent 
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personality, especially independent of the body. According to the more recent 
tradition, the Sadder-Bundehesh (see Spiegel’s introduction to the traditional 
books of the Parsees, II 172, 173), when the body is given up to annihilation 
the remaining powers of the soul leave it, conscience goes straight to heaven, 
but the soul, consciousness and Fravashi remain together, to account for the 
actions of man and to be rewarded or punished. The Fravashis, we see, belong 
to the immortal parts of the soul, whose destiny they share to its ultimate fate 
on the day of judgment. But the existence of the Fravashis is not entirely 
included by that of the soul. They have already existed before, from the time 
when the spiritual world was created, and they are immortal like every crea- 
tion of the good spirit Ahuramazda. They are the divine part of man, which, 
existing from all eternity, is only for a short time connected with the human 
body. 

We see that, besides the Fravashis who stay on earth, according to the Avesta, 
there are others who dwell in heaven and will descend to earth in future times ; 
and others who have returned already to heaven from their earthly life as souls 
of good men. These three are often invoked together, for example, in the 
above-quoted hymn, Yasna XXVI 6. 

Every living creature has its tutelary spirit, not only in this, but also in the 
spiritual world. Even Ahuramazda, the creator and master of the world, 
forms no exception, and his Fravashi is mentioned as often as the Fravashis 
of the Ameshaspentas, who are assembled around the throne of Athuramazda, 
and the Fravashis of the other beings who are worthy of sacrifice (cf. Ys. 23, 
2; Yt. 13, 82). So, in the Vendid&ad, XIX 14, Zarathustra is bidden invoke 
the genius of Ahuramazda, whose holy law is the principle of life, and in another 
passage (Yt. 13, 80) he is mentioned in the following terms: “ we worship the 
genius of Ahuramasda, whose soul ἐς the Holy Word.” We find the Romans 
worshipping in a similar way the genius of Jupiter and the Dii geniales. But 
the Fravashis of the good men who lived before Zarathustra and his preaching 
of the law, were invoked most frequently, and generally together with them the 
Fravashis of the nearest relations of the invoker and the genius of his own 
soul (Ys. 1,18; 22, 27; 23,4; Yt. 13, 149), by which the Persian used to swear 
like the Roman. The Fravashis of these good men and those of the yet 
unborn are called more powerful than those of theliving, and more powerful than 
those of the dead (cf. Yt. 13,17; Ys. 26,6). This also reminds us of the Roman cult 
of genii, in which the ancestors of the house, the Lares, were separated 
from the tutelary genii of single persons, and of Iran, where the cults of the 
Lares, Manes and herves were blended. The Fravashis were worshipped as the 
ancestors of the family and tribe, giving help and protection to their family 
and race (cf. Ys. 26,1; Yt. 13, 149-151; Ys. 23, 4; 26, 6, 7,9). The antiquity 
of this creed is proved by its occurrence in the oldest remnants of Hindu litera- 
ture. According to the belief of the ancient Hindus, the souls of the dead, 
the ancestors, are dwelling in heaven as associates of the gods, and by this 
intercourse are acquiring the wondrous powers ascribed to them by the Rig- 
Veda (cf. RV. I 164, 30; X 15, 2-6; X 16, 11; X 154, 3-4; VI 75, 9, 10), 
where it is said that they have adorned the sky with stars, given darkness to the 
night and light to the day, that they have found the hidden light and created 
the morning-red (see RV. VII 76,4; X 68,11, X 154, 5; Cat. Brahm. VI, 5, 
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4,8; 1 9,3,10). It was with gifts and powers like these that the piety and 
devotion of men wanted to see the piety of their ancestors recompensed. 

In the Avesta the Fravashis are associates and assistants of Ahuramazda, 
who by their splendor and majesty protects the earth, but they stand in the 
closest relation to man, to whom they are given as friends and protectors (Yt. 
XIII 9-12, 145-16), and for whose bodily welfare they take care by the wise 
distribution of earthly goods (Yt. XIII 18, 22-24, 27, 30, 40-42, 51- 55), and by 
preventing all the dangers and miseries occasioned by evil spirits (Yt. XIII 
20, 33, 48, 70-72, 78, 131, 136-138). Therefore the countryman invokes them 
when the fruits of his field seem to be destroyed by want of rain (Yt. XIII 
66, 68); kings and commanders ask for their help in the turmoil of the battle (Yt. 
XIII 17, 30, 31, 34, 37-38, 66-67). They are the protectors, they are the 
weapons and the support of those who call upon them (¥t. XIII 69-72). But 
they do not only aim at the bodily welfare of those whom they support, they 
are chiefly anxious to defend the souls from threatening dangers, and so in the 
prayers addressed to them they are praised for awakening pure thoughts and 
inclinations in the soul to whom they are giving the right and salutary nour- 
ishment it requires (Yt. XIII 25, 30, 36, 42, 88-94). When man is dead his 
protecting spirit approaches the throne of Ahuramazda as a mediator (see 
Minokhired II 3 following ; Aogemadaéca ed. Geiger, 811; Yt. XXII). This 
belief of the Iranians in this influence of the Fravashis enables us to under- 
stand that, as powerful assistants of the divinity, they were deemed worthy of 
the highest worship, that a peculiar cult was consecrated to them, praise and 
honor given, and that sacrifices were offered to them as to the divinity. Accord- 
ing to the precepts of Zarathustra it is highly important to worship the Fra- 
vashis in the right way (Yt. XIII 21 following, 49-52, 73), as their power and 
agency are depending on the offerings. 

I believe that the cult of the Fravashis dates from a very early time, when 
the Aryans were not yet separated into different nations. True, traces of these 
cults may be found with all the nations of the Indo-European family, but 
nowhere was it so peculiarly developed as with the Persians and the Romans, 
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Dr. ADOLF WAHRMUND, Professor: Praktisches Handbuch der neupersischen 
Sprache. I Teil: praktische Grammatik. II Teil: Gespraiche und 
Wortersammlung. III Teil: Schlissel zur praktischen Grammatik. 
Giessen: Ricker, 1880. 


MUHAMMAD (Grefeer Qaragadapt), Monsieur Jourdain, der Pariser Botaniker, 
im Qarabag. Persischer Text mit wdrtlicher deutscher Ubersetzung, 
Anmérkungen und vollstandigem Worterverzeichniss, zum Gebrauche der 
K. K. dffentlichen Lehranstalt fiir orientalische Sprachen, herausgegeben 
von Dr, ADOLF WAHRMUND, Professor. Wien, 1889, Hdlder. (viii, 34 ἃ. 
405. 8.) 


Wahrmund’s manual of the Neo-Persian language, which fourteen years 
after its first appearance comes out in a second and very well printed edition, 
is originally intended for the use of Oriental seminaries, but will be useful to 
everybody who wants to obtain a practical knowledge of Neo-Persian. The 
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first part (pp. 1-156) comprises grammar, which firstly treats systematically of 
the nouns, verbs, particles, as well as of the composition of words, and pays 
due attention to the Arabic nouns, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, interjections occurring in Persian, and to the composition of Arabic 
words, and secondly gives practical exercises for making the student acquainted 
with inflections, furthermore a short outline of syntax and instructions for 
reading Persian verse. As for grammatical forms the author restricts himself 
to the condition of the language since the time of Firdausi. The practical 
exercises, of course, are taken from the Persian of the day, the examples for 
written language are borrowed from Firdausi’s ShahnAmeh, Sa‘d!’s Gulistan 
and Bastan, Gam!’s Baharist4n, ‘Attar’s Pandnameh, Hafiz and Mirchond. 

The second volume contains conversations and a carefully adapted collec- 
tion of the words most required in conversation. The reading exercises which 
follow the lessons are taken from Sa‘di’s Gulistan and Bistén. Newly added 
in the second edition are nine pages from Persian newspapers of the day, p. e. 
from the journals “ Farhang (Advertiser) of Isfahan,” “Ahtar” (the Star), and 
‘*Qafqaz”’ (Caucasus), the latter printed and edited at Tiflis. 

The third part, the key, gives the Persian version of the German translation- 
exercises, the German translation of the reading exercises with remarks, tran- 
scription and metrical scansion of the poetical passages. 

The undersigned, who instructed students by help of the first edition of this 
practical hand-book (not only those wishing to acquire a practical knowledge 
of Neo-Persian, but also those who desire to make an earnest scientific study 
of the Neo-Persian language and literature), may with entire conviction sum 
up his opinion as follows: the chief merit of Wahrmund’s book in comparison 
with other books of the kind consists in the happy connection of theory and 
practice, in the clear systematical construction of grammar, together with prac- 
tical exercises, in the consistent carrying through of the clearly conceived 
purpose to make the student really able to speak and write Persian. 

For further studies of modern Persian conversation we refer to Wahrmund’s 
edition of the comedy “ Monsieur Jourdain,” translated into Persian from the 
Turkish original by Mirza Ga'far. Mirz4 Fath ‘Alf AkhondzAde, a Tatar officer, 
of Caucasian origin (see Journal Asiatique, 1886, Vol. VII, p. 6), composed six 
Turkish plays in the dialect of Adarbaijan for the theatre at Tiflis, built in 
1850. These were afterwards translated into Persian by Mirza Muhammed 
Ga'far Qaragadagl, lithographically published at Teheran in one volume, and 
known in Europe only in this way. The Persian translator wished to interest 
his countrymen in drama and theatre in European style, and at the same time 
believed his plays peculiarly fit for an easy agreeable entertainment of his 
own people and an excellent means of making Turks and all foreigners 
acquainted with the modern Persian conversation of every-day life. 

One of these plays was published in English translation in Europe with the 
title: * The Vazir of Lankuran,” a Persian play: atext-book of modern collo- 
quial Persian for the use of European travellers, residents in Persia and 
students in India: edited with a grammatical introduction, copious notes and 
a vocabulary, giving the pronunciation of all the words, by W. H. D. Haggard 
and G. Le Strange, London, 1882. 

Imitating this model, but in a more concise form and at a much cheaper 
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price, Professor Wahrmund edited for students and amateurs of Persian the 
comedy in question. The subject is attractive by sound humor, and the modern 
Persian the play is written in suggests of itself comparisons with the more 
ancient stock of the language by the peculiar terms and by new formations. 
In this respect we will only point out how much the number of the preposi- 
tions taken from the sphere of the nouns has increased in Neo-Persian, a fact 
which also may be traced in written modern German, especially in the official 
and law style. Very interesting is the list of about 36 new formations and 
significations of words which are still missing in the dictionaries, The book, 
therefore, may be well recommended to every friend of Persian literature, and 
connoisseurs as well as the less expert will read it with pleasure and advan- 
tage. We hope that the editor may soon be able to publish companion editions 
of other plays. 


Juna, December 7, 1890. EUGEN WILHELM. 


T. Macci Plauti Rudens, edited, with critical and explanatory notes, by EDWARD 
A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1891. 


This is a good edition of a good play, in every way suited for use with 
advanced classes. The introduction discusses the relation of the play to the 
Vidularia, which had a similar subject, explains sufficiently the peculiar stage- 
setting of the Rudens, and gives a brief account of the MSS. Information in 
regard to the action of the play (especially important because there are so few 
commentaries on the Rudens) is given by a table of entrances and exits, and 
by summaries in the notes, a better arrangement of the material than that in 
Brix and Lorenz. 

In the text the headings of scenes are given as in the Bembine MS of 
‘Terence—a slight but praiseworthy innovation in editions of Plautus. Another 
innovation is the disregard of Spengel’s division into acts; it is not an impor- 
tant matter, but the five-fold grouping of cantica and diuerbia, though it is not 
precisely a division into acts, deserves mention either in the text or in the 
introduction. 

The text is sound and trustworthy, the best we have of the Rudens. It 
contains about 50 conjectures by O. Seyffert and some 20 by the editor; of the 
latter I should think 191, 321, 670, 766 sure; 253 also is good, but in 1152 the 
sense seems to demand «& rather than fwom,and /faxere, 376,is not found, I 
believe, in Pl. The method of the editor in emendation is thoroughly sound, 
and is in strong contrast to some attempts to restore the text of Pl. by intro- 
ducing rare words. 

The notes are largely upon the language, and meet fairly well the end which 
the editor had in mind, to “serve the purpose of a general introduction to the 
peculiarities of Plautine idiom” (Pref. ix). Errors or slips are extremely rare. 
Periphrastic forms occur also in direct questions (1419, cf. on 467); sam is not 
properly “ interrogative ” (687), but only associated with interrogative words ; 
“* 9udd = guoad” (287) might be misunderstood, and the statement in regard to 
en (p. 189, n.) seems to overlook en umguam. The excursus on interjections 
contains nothing that is not in Richter, Studemund’s Studien, I 2, but the 
notes on conditions, on sequence of tenses, on the fut. indic., and on the sub- 
junctive are real contributions to the syntax of Plautus. As a whole, the 
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commentary shows how much better work is done by an editor who is 
thoroughly familiar with his author than by one who takes up a play merely 
to edit it. 

I venture to make two criticisms or suggestions: First, there are too many 
short notes like (243) “cedo, ‘give me’ (origin uncertain) ”; (245) “ sf, exclama- 
tory”; (264) “ ἐγε, ‘come,’” and 513, 548-553, etc. Second, notes like those on 
138 and 611, on 342, 358, 207, 510, which consist of three or four references to 
parallel passages, are, even when the list of passages is fairly complete, rather 
materials for notes than actual notes. But I am aware that an editor has not 
unlimited space at his command. E. P. Morris. 


A Finnish Grammar, by C. N. E. Etior. Oxford, 1890. 


Finnish and Hungarian are the two most important members of the Ugrian 
branch of the extensive Ural-Altaic family of languages. A Finnish gram- 
mar in English really marks a new epoch in the study of this important 
philological domain, as investigations have hitherto been confined almost 
exclusively to Russian, Swedish and Hungarian scholars. 

The study of the Altaic group is especially interesting in view of its sup- 
posed connection with the non-Semitic language of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, the so-called Sumero-Akkadian. Various distinguished scholars have 
endeavored to establish an affinity ; Lenormant, for example, fancied that he 
saw a resemblance between Sumero-Akkadian and theUgro-Finnic family, even 
going so far as to draw a comparison between the great Finnish epic, Kakvaia, 
and the Sumerian mythology; but this hypothesis was ably refuted by Dr. 
Donner in his Appendix to Haupt’s “Akkadische Sprache,” 1881. Hommel’s 
attempt to identify Akkadian as a branch of the Turco-Tartaric group is, in 
spite of his confident tone, lacking in sober judgment. The immense differ- 
ence in point of time between Akkadian and the modern Altaic languages 
must necessarily increase the difficulty of an accurate comparison, especially 
as we cannot know what changes the Altaic idioms may have undergone 
during that period. 

Mr. EHot certainly deserves the credit of having opened up an unexplored 
field to English-speaking philologists, as his work is, as far as I know, the 
only grammar of Finnish in our language. 

In his introduction, pp. ix-xlvii, he gives a treatise on the language in 
general, taking up in order its chief peculiarities, such as vowel harmony, 
vocalic differentiation, etc., concluding with a few pages on the relation of 
Finnish to the cognate dialects, Turkish, Magyar and the Siberian idioms. 

Mr. Bain, in his review of this work in the Academy, January roth, 1891, 
quite rightly takes exception to the author’s philology, in seeing resemblances 
between the Finnish and Latin declensions, and in considering that the lan- 
guage presents no great differences from the Aryan family. While it is 
undoubtedly wrong to consider Finnish as anything but a well-marked agglu- 
tinative type, still it is interesting to note that there exists in these dialects a 
decided tendency to true inflection, so much so as to obscure in certain end- 
ings the distinctive differences between inflection and agglutination. In other 
words, Finnish and Magyar have advanced considerably from the primitive 
monosy)labic type, but have by no means reached the inflectional stage. 
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Mr. Eliot, in his remarks on accent, p. xiii, has not stated the case as accu- 
rately as one could wish. He admits the rule of invariable accentuation of 
the first syllable, but states that his ear is inclined in many words to place the 
voice-stress on the ultimate, especially when it is long; for example, in the 
word vevitddn he considers the accent to be on the last syllable. The 
probability is that this long final syllable has a secondary accent, the chief 
tone resting on the first syllable, and as the difference between main and 
secondary accent is in all likelihood not strongly marked, and extremely diffi- 
cult to be distinguished by a foreigner, the author is scarcely justified in 
doubting the truth of the regular rule. 

In the grammatical statements, not only are the sections on the infinitives, 
which are considered the main difficulty of Finnish, especially lucid, but the 
paragraphs devoted to the use of the cases, of which the language has fifteen, 
are extremely clear and exhaustive. 

In the chrestomathy the selections from Xadevala give an excellent idea of 
the general style and swing of the lines. The explanatory and grammatical 
foot-notes are very full, but it would be more convenient for reference if a 
small glossary had been appended. 

An English version of Kalevala, by Mr. Crawford, appeared in New York 
in 1881, and the style of the epic has been made familiar by Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. 

As Mr. Eliot’s work does not pretend to be a comparative philological 
treatise it cannot be judged from this point of view; but regarding it asa 
whole, it must be admitted that the author has certainly succeeded in placing 
_ before the public a clear and concise handbook of the Finnish language. 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE. 


English Prose: its Elements, History, and Usage. By JOHN EARLE, M.A., 
Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
New York, 6. P. Putnam’s Sons. London, Smith, Elder ἃ Co., 1891 (pp. 


x, 530). 


The history and development of English prose is a subject that has been 
heretofore greatly neglected. We have had works on the history of the Eng- 
lish language, and numerous works, more or less valuable, on composition and 
rhetoric, devoted to a statement of what is conceived to be correct modern 
usage. Buta critical study of English prose from the earliest times, directed 
to an analysis of its elements and their historical development, and an effort 
to ascertain how modern usage has come to be what it is, has heretofore been 
wanting, so that Prof. Earle is right in stating that, “ whereas our poetry has 
called forth a succession of critical literature from the times of Elizabeth 
until now, no like attention has been paid to English prose”; and in claiming 
that “ the present work is quite new, not merely in details and in treatment, 
but in its very conception.” The importance of the work and its correct 
appreciation of the place of English philology in the study of English prose, 
justify a notice in this Journal. 

The general plan of the work may be given in Professor Earle’s own words:: 
“ First, there are four chapters in which the subject is treated analytically ; 
then five chapters in which the treatment is synthetic, and progressively so, 
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from divided aspects of diction in chapters V and VI, down to the compre- 
hensive effect of style in chapter IX. Thus far it might be called two books, 
analytie and synthetic. A third book traces the historical career of English 
prose, following the three great eras of its development, whence this book 
naturally falls into three chapters, X, XI, and XIJ. To these three books are 
[? is] appended a closing chapter of observations calculated to promote the 
culture and practice of what has been called the Art of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

Prof. Earle laments that ‘‘ much [sc. time] is spent by English people, and 
not without good reason, on elementary acquirements in the ancient languages 
of Greek and Latin, and on the modern languages, especially French, German, 
and Italian, but their life-long medium of communication is English, and the 
study of this is comparatively neglected.” While this reproach is gradually 
being removed, in this country at least, a critical work like the present was 
greatly needed that the general public may gain a clearer idea of the elements, 
history, and usage of English prose. 

The subjects of the several chapters are briefly as follows: Choice of expres- 
sion; the import of grammar; some mechanical appliances, i. 6. punctuation 
marks, etc.; bearings of philology; the leading characteristics of prose diction; 
of idiom; of euphony; style; history of English prose to the first, second, and 
third culminations respectively; and finally, the pen of a ready writer. 

These titles will give the reader an idea of the comprehensive nature of the 
work and of the combination of analysis, synthesis, and history in the treat- 
ment of English prose. The contents of the chapters require a closer exami- 
nation. Under “choice of expression” we have an analysis of the English 
vocabulary into its component parts, native English, Norman French, and 
Classical, and a table given, occupying some thirty pages, of correspondent 
Saxon, Romanic, and Latin words, although sometimes the words appear in 
bat two of these columns ; it is not claimed that the words are exact equiva- 
lents of each other, but they are germane to the same matter and may often 
be used in alternative forms of expression. A short table, two pages, follows 
of Romanic and Latin words illustrating the choice between older and later 
forms, often from the same original root. These tables and the judicious 
remarks upon them, illustrate well the choice of expression at the service of 
the writer, and the importance of a thorough mastery of the English vocabu- 
lary. Prof. Earle notes with interest that “there has been in our day a very 
marked return towards ‘ Saxon English,’ that is, towards the elder elements of 
English,” and he charges the young writer ‘‘ never to allow himself to use an 
unauthorized word.” 

Under “import of grammar” we have an account of the parts of speech 
distinguished as Presentives and Symbolics, a distinction familiar to those 
acquainted with Prof. Earle’s “ Philology of the English Tongue’; a consid- 
eration of phrases, clauses, and sentences, the last divided into simplex, 
composita, and evoluta; the structure of the paragraph, which Prof. Earle 
regards as ‘‘ the triumph of the modern art in writing”; and some remarks on 
the logical analysis of sentences. Here we may thank the author for emphasizing 
the distinction between the verbal noun and the flexional infinitive in -zag, a 
distinction often overlooked by grammarians, and he would have done well to 
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caution the reader against the more elementary blunder, not, however, 
unknown to teachers of English, of confounding the participle in -s*g with 
either of the above-mentioned forms. Lack of space will not permit illus- 
trations. 

The chapter on ‘“‘some mechanical appliances ” need not detain us, as it is 
merely a brief consideration of the ordinary punctuation-marks and other 
signs, and of their value to the writer, hence not too elementary for inclusion 
in this work. The following chapter on the “bearings of philology” is of 
more importance. The author thinks that “the claim to be independent of 
science, which has been put forward by some of those who speak in the name 
of literature, is a claim that cannot be admitted”; that the aversion shown to 
philology by those who take English literature for their province “is quite 
natural under the circumstances, and it is only part of the ordeal which every 
new science has to pass through,” geology, for example; but that in this 
enlightened age it is remarkable that a writer, name not given, should use such 
language as the following: ‘‘ Besides, in these days of ours, every one who 
cares for literature should resist the ambitious and mischievous encroachments 
of philology upon the domain of letters. It is clear that philology is not 
literature, because many excellent writers have been quite innocent of that, 
and of all other science; while the most learned philologists, like most other 
men of science, usually write an execrable style.” Prof. Earle rightly makes 
merry with such a specimen of logical acumen on the part of the anti- 
philologer. 

Philology is briefly considered in its four branches of phonetics, form-lore, 
etymology, and semantology, a term borrowed from the French, the tracing of 
the meanings of words, on which ground the author hopes ‘‘ to conciliate the 
belletristic literary man,” for “it really is not scientific enough to offend 
anybody.” Grimm’s law is duly stated, with illustrations from Greek, Latin, 
and English, but the High German step is omitted. Verner’s law is also 
stated in the form: “ Where Grimm’s law might hold good under a normal 
placement of the accent, it fails to hold if the accent is displaced,” true 
enough as far as it goes, but I think that one previously unacquainted with 
the law would not be much enlightened by this brief statement. A list of the 
strong verbs in English is given, with some archaic forms lost in modern Eng- 
lish, but I should question the correctness of inserting dread and Aide in this 
list on the ground of the mediaeval forms drad, ydrad, which are derived from 
the weak forms, and of the past participle Aidden, which is a later formation. 
Prof. Earle adopts (p, 122 ef αἰ.) the form vedd as the past participle of read, 
which will do very well even without the additional @, if the language will take it 
up, for there is no reason but inconsistent usage why we should say /ead, led, 
led, and not read, red, red. But I shall not quarrel with such an ardent advo- 
cate of the study of philology by the writer of English. 

The five chapters following are rhetorical in their character. “ The leading 
characteristics of prose diction” are treated under the several heads of 
elevation, lucidity, variety, novelty, and figure, these rhetorical attributes of 
style being illustrated by numerous examples, which method is one of the 
chief excellences of the work. Every writer must agree with Prof. Earle in 
his desire to save the subjunctive mood, as contributing to both elevation and 
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lucidity of style. The matter is considered of such importance that, after 
mentioning it on Ὁ. 172, he recurs to it on p. 199. He says (p. 172): “ Some 
people seem to think that the subjunctive mood is as good as lost, that it is 
doomed, and that its retention is hopeless. If its function were generally 
appreciated, it might even now be saved”; and “if we lose the subjunctive 
verb it will certainly be a grievous impoverishment to our literary language, 
were it only for its value in giving variation to diction’’; and again (p. 199): 
“There is a traditional scholastic superstition that to apprehend the subtlety 
of the subjunctive we must resort to Latin. The fact is, that in its shades of 
relation the English subjunctive is as fine as the Latin; and when we consider 
how little the English subjunctive has of external and visible form, the action 
of mind in the English subjunctive will appear even more delicate than in 
Latin.” O that our grammarians would give heed to these words of wisdom ! 
An unfortunate evvatums of ‘ printing’ for ‘painting’ occurs on p. 180, and we 
might spare ‘luxation’ (p. 188) and ‘refocillate’ (p. 509), however justified 
by the columns of a dictionary, where the latter word is marked ‘obsolete.’ 
In respect .to new-coining the author recommends to the writer ‘‘to make new 
words out of English material, where mother-wit may serve him, rather than 
to risk the ticklish construction of new Latin compounds,” and he cites the 
word fonti facial as a ludicrous example of newspaper English. Prof. Earle 
suggests pontificial, but Webster gives a quotation from Milton where sontt- 
fecal is used in its literal sense. On p. 220 dampen is pronounced to be new, 
and Mark Twain is cited as authority for it. It is certainly common enough 
in this country, but we should hesitate to use Prof. Bryce's qssefes, having long 
since followed Shakspere in using the shortened form of the verb, But we 
may agree with Prof. Earle that “ Our elder prose is a mine which remains yet 
to be explored.” 

The following chapter “ of idiom” is one of great interest, but it must be 
hurriedly passed over. On the vexed question of “ It is I” and “It is me,” the 
author says, ‘ both formulae are in use, but the latter is homely and familiar ; the 
former alone is used in what is called correct writing ”; and then he cites Chaucer 
for ‘the native English formula,” “I am it,” but does not Chaucer always say 
“ itam I,” from which “ it is I” is easily deduced without the intervention of the 
Latin, even if ‘‘ it is me” is formed from the analogy of c’est mos, which was 
once ce suis-je? “ The Harrowing of Hell,” 181, dating from 1310, preserves 
for us the still older form “ich it am,” exactly analogous to the oldest English 
“ἧς hit com" (cf. on this phrase Alford, Latham, Ellis, Bain, Mason, and Storm). 
Prof. Earle regards the preposition at the end of the sentence as an adverb, 
but it must certainly be construed with its case which precedes (even if it is 
closely connected with the verb),and hence it has a prepositional force, just as 
in the oldest English. This is a good English idiom, and our modern purists 
should not be allowed to banish it from English writing. Other matters for 
consideration suggest themselves, but space is wanting to do justice to them. 
Prof. Earle closes this chapter with the good advice that “all Englishmen 
who aspire to be authors should, if possible, write idiomatically ”; and to this 
end they should read books in Old English, and especially become “ acquainted 
with those poets in whose pages the genuine native aroma is stored up, such 
as Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare.”’ 
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I must pass over the chapters on “euphony” and on “style,” and, with par- 
ticular regret, the three chapters on “the history of English prose” to its 
culmination respectively in the tenth, fifteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
“epochs at which,” thinks Prof. Earle, “τῆς language has culminated into a 
standard—a standard which has retained its literary value for generations and 
for centuries.” This is one of the most interesting and instructive sections of 
the book, but I have already prolonged this notice to greater length than I 
intended, and must bring it toaclose. Enough has been said to show that 
this work is a book that cannot be neglected by any student of English 
prose. It does not follow that every reader will agree with all of Prof. Earle’s 
views, but he should, at least, know what they are,and be able to give his 
reasons for disagreement. The final chapter contains some practical advice on 
the art of writing, and amongst much that is good the following sentence may 
serve as a fitting close to this notice: “The fact is that, next after rudimentary 
grammar and the perusal of good authors, philology is precisely the study that 
is required by him who would qualify himself in earnest for the practical art 
of writing English.” James M. GARNETT. 


A Middle-English Dictionary, containing words used by English writers from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. By Francis HENRY STRATMANN. A 
new edition, re-arranged, revised, and enlarged. By HENRY BRADLEY. 
Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1891 (pp. xxiii, 708). 


Stratmann’s “ Dictionary of the Old-English Language,” as it was formerly 
called, has been before the public for many years, the third edition having 
been published in 1878, and a supplement issued in 1881. After the death of 
Dr. Stratmann, in 1884, the copyright of the work was acquired by the Dele- 
gates of the Clarendon Press, and they entrusted to Mr. Bradley the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of the dictionary, for which Dr. Stratmann left consid- 
erable materials. The present edition is not, however, a mere reprint of the 
old work, with the use of Dr. Stratmann’s materials. Mr. Bradley has 
improved the work in several respects, which may be briefly summed up, after 
his own statements, as follows: 

1. An intelligible meaning in Modern English has been supplied to every 
word, as Dr. S. had in many cases given only the Latin equivalent or the Eng- 
lish cognate. 

2. The arrangement of words has been greatly improved, having been made 
strictly alphabetical, and not by prefixes, as in the old book, which sometimes 
necessitated the looking in three or four places to find a word, unless the 
student was so well acquainted with the etymology of the word that he knew 
just where to look. 

3. Where a foreign word has come into English by different channels and 
with different meanings, as from Norman-French and classical Latin, the 
words have been separated. 

4. Words in primitive Teutonic beginning with 4/-, 4n-, ἦγε, where the 4 has 
been dropped in M. E., have been placed under /,m, and r respectively, and 
the 4 prefixed in italics. 

5. A very important and useful change is the notation of the M. E. quan- 
tity. This defect in Morris and Skeat’s “Specimens of Early English” has 
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been felt, I presume, by every student who has used those books. The quan- 
tity is marked in Sweet’s Primers, but the specimens given in them are so brief 
that they cannot take the place of the fuller works. 

6. The diacritic 2 has been used to mark a M. E, # descended from O. E. y, 
ora similar sound, and Mr. B. regrets that he has not made further use of 
diacritics. 

7. In the etymologies direct derivation and collateral relationship of words 
have been distinguished, and some errors of detail rectified. 

8. Another important improvement made by Mr. B. is the insertion of many 
Romance words omitted by Dr.S., who directed his chief attention to the 
Teutonic portion of the language. Surely the words of Romanic origin should 
also be included. Mr. B. states, however, that “in the selection of new words 
for insertion he does not profess to have followed any systematic method.” 
He also says, that “while he has not expunged the proper names inserted by 
the author himself, he has not added any others.” It seems to me that the 
insertion of proper names is desirable, if not in the body of a dictionary, at 
least in a special appendix. The student will frequently want information on 
the subject, and will have to consult some other work, with the chance of not 
finding what he wants. 

The above-mentioned improvements all increase the value of the dictionary, 
and Mr. B. deserves the thanks of students for them. Testing the list of 
works referred to in order to see what additions. have been made, I find under 
the letter A alone, thirty-four titles instead of twenty-two in the last edition. 
Similarly examining a single page (p. 20) under A, I find two Romance words ἡ 
added, ambirand dme. It is possible that these may be found in Dr. S.’s sup- 
plement of 1881, to which I have not access, my edition being the third (1878) 
without supplement. Examining some of these words for additional references, 
I find five instead of swe under alure,sb. These entries may here be com- 
pared to illustrate the difference between the two editions. 

Old edition: ‘‘alure, O. Fr. alure (a//ure), Prompt. 10; alur(e)s (pl.), Rob. 
192.” 

New edition: “alure, sb., O. Fr. alure, aleure ; place fo walk in, passage, 
gallery, Alis. 7210; Guy,p.85; Pr. P. 10: alur(e)s (22), Rob. 192; throu the 
aleris of his soler ‘ per cancellos coenaculs sui, Wicl. 4 Kings i. 2.” 

The improvement in the new edition is here manifest. The passage from 
Wiclif is given in A. V., “through a lattice in his upper chamber,” and R. V. 
merely substitutes ‘the’ for ‘a.’ 

If we examine seler, we find the English meaning added, “ upper chaméer, 
summer room,” and two references from Trevisa, making seven for the jive of 
the old edition. In both appears " Wicl. Josh. ii. 6.” which is in the Vul- 
gate “in solarium domus suae,’ and in A. V.,‘‘up.to the roof of the house,” 
where R. V. omits “of the house.” 

The next word to alure, alten, illustrates the improvement in arrangement, 
for herein the old edition we must look back to the list of words under the 
O. E. prefix a, which is distinct from the O. Fr. prefix a; and this improvement 
is still further shown by amaien, for which in the old edition we must look, not 
under the O. Fr. prefix a, although there is an O. Fr. form amater, but under 
O. Fr. es- (Lat. ex), for O. Ε΄ esmaier is the older form ; here, too, we find four 
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references for fwo in the old edition. Without pursuing this examination 
further, it is hoped that this is sufficient to show the decided improvements of 
the present edition made by Mr. Bradley. 

The editor prefixes a ‘Comparative Table of References to Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Tales,’ showing the correspondences of the Chaucer Society’s Six- 
Text edition, which is cited under the words, with Tyrwhitt’s, Wright’s, Mor- 
ris’s, and Bell and Skeat’s editions, so that the possessor of any one of those 
editions has an easy means of reference to any passage cited. A “ List of 
General Abbreviations and Signs” is also prefixed, and some five pages of 
“Additions and Corrections” appended. For these the editor makes due 
apology, and particularly for the errors of the press, but no one who has ever 
carried a book, or even an article, through the press will criticise these very 
severely, It is undoubtedly the duty of an editor to exercise all reasonable 
care against such errors, but when, after repeated re-reading of the proof- 
sheets, especially such difficult proofs as those of a dictionary, errors will crop 
out, they must be leniently judged. I am sure that all scholars will be greatly 
indebted to Mr. Bradley for the labor he has bestowed upon this valuable 
work. Until the completion of Maetzner’s greater dictionary, which, after 
many years of labor, has reached only the letter J, there is nothing to take its 
place. It may be confidently commended to all students of Middle-English. 


JAMES Μ. GARNETT. 


English Miracle Plays, Moralities and Interludes: Specimens of the Pre- 
Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
by ALFRED W. POLLARD, M.A. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1890 


(pp. 1x, 250). 


Mr. Pollard thinks that “ the small attention devoted to the pre- Elizabethan 
drama in all histories of English literature is the best excuse for the appear- 
ance of the present volume of Specimens,” and he is certainly right. Until 
the publication of Miss L. T. Smith’s edition of the York Plays in 1885, the 
student was practically without the means of making himself acquainted with 
these interesting relics of the older English drama, for the old editions of the 
Chester, Towneley, and Coventry Plays were out of print, and virtually inac- 
cessible to the private student. Here we have in convenient form a small 
volume with sufficient specimens to enable a student to acquaint himself 
practically with these plays. Mr. Pollard makes selections from each of the 
four series above-mentioned, and from eight other plays: Mary Magdalene, 
The Castell of Perseverance, Everyman, Interlude of the Four Elements, 
Skelton’s Magnyfycence, Heywood’s The Pardoner and the Frere, Thersytes, 
and Bale’s King John. The introduction is sufficiently full, beginning with 
the Χριστὸς Πάσχων, attributed by all previous historians of the drama to the 
church father of the fourth century, Gregory of Nazianzus, but now denied to 
him, after the investigations of Dr. J. G. Brambs (1885), and assigned to the 
tenth century. The contemporary Latin plays, after Terence, of Hroswitha, 
the nun of Gandersheim, are duly noticed, but set aside as “ exotics,” "" having 
nothing to do with the services of the Church.” 

The Miracle Plays, however, had their origin in the representations of scenes 
from the life of our Lord, made at the Easter services some time during the 
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thirteenth century, and an Orleans MS of that date contains ten of these 
Latin plays, although Mr. Pollard thinks that ‘its contents were probably 
composed before the year 1200, and may thus be reckoned as contemporane- 
ous with those of Hilarius.” This Hilarius, supposed to be an Englishman, 
was a pupil of Abelard, and has left us three Latin plays, one on the history of 
Daniel, another on the Raising of Lazarus, and a third on Saint Nicholas. 
Matthew Paris refers to the performance of a miracle play in honor of St. 
Katherine at Dunstable before 1119, perhaps before 1100, by a certain Geoffrey, 
later Abbot of St. Albans, and this is the first reference that we have to such a 
performance in England. But I must refer to the interesting Introduction of 
Mr. Pollard for a further account of the Miracle Plays, and their successors, 
the Moralities and Interludes. It bears out his statement that he has endeav- 
ored to make the best yse of the labors of his predecessors. A few slight correc- 
tions may be noticed. In referring to ten Brink’s second volume, not yet 
translated, the sign ‘§’ should be ‘p.’; on p. xxii, note 2, wherthorn should be 
wherthorsu ; Ὁ. xxxvii, line nine from end, ‘third’ should be ‘fourth’; on p. 
xlii, Acctdie is translated ‘gluttony’ instead of ‘sloth.’ The Introduction 
closes with a notice of Bale’s King John, written probably in the reign of 
Edward VI, and a mention of the last performances of the Miracle Plays in 
the reign of Elizabeth, after the rise of the regular drama. 

The text of the Specimens fills 176 pages, the notes 48, and the glossary 26. 

If a general criticism were made, it would be that the notes and glossary 
might have been fuller, especially to the Towneley Play in the northern dialect, 
Secunda Pastorum, the droll story of the stealing of the sheep by Mak and his 
effort to pass it off as his child, in which he is unsuccessful and gets tossed for 
his theft. The editor would have done well to append to the introduction, or 
notes, some account of the grammar and dialectic forms, as the student taking 
up the earlier plays without previous acquaintance with Middle English, will 
miss it. 

Some omissions of words have been noticed in the glossary, 6. g. apared, K. 
J. 1287, although there is a note on the passage ; dewilie, T. 342, εἰ al., possibly 
regarded as not needing to be inserted ; dowte, T. 64; fare, sb., Y. 613; fe/t, 
T. 631; Appers, Sk. 1930, possibly like dewile ; rouge, Ch.! 290; scoured, P. F. 
602 ; and a few passages where a different meaning would suit the context 
better ; Ayen, C. P. (239)? (238), is rather ‘exalt’ than ‘hasten’; plye, K. J. 2164, 
‘enfold, wrap,’ rather than ‘apply oneself to’; under mament, M. M. 1545 is 
a wrong reference, and in 1557 meamentes =‘ idols,’ which meaning is omitted ; 
in this line also Jott is printed fost in the glossary, and in 1540 M. M. ‘ piey- 
caunttly’ is in gl. ‘ pleyauntly, where 3=%; in M. M. 624, too, wytystsaff is in 
gl. wytystsauf. In note on M. M. 484 ‘Satan’ should be ‘ Luxuria,’ and I 
should have noted above that in T. 640‘ Mak’ seems to have dropped out at 
the beginning of the line. In note on T. 294 ‘ He’ seems to be erratum for 
‘i. e.,’ and on S. K. 1909 ( 1911) ‘substantive’ should be ‘verb’; in Ch.' 296 
oughte wher is questionable for ‘ anywhere, except as very bad spelling ; # 
may be error of the scribe ; in note on P. F. 36 Om should be ##; and in note 
on K, J. 1292 ἐς should be 4e—but these are mostly oversights easily corrected 
when attention is called to them. 

In a few passages exception might be taken, I think, to some of Mr. Pol- 
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lard’s translations, but it would prolong this notice to too great length to 
discuss them. The book is a useful addition to the valuable series of publi- 
cations that have issued from the Clarendon Press, and a slight revision can 
be easily made. In asecond edition I hope more attention will be paid to the 
grammar, especially of the earlier specimens. Much useful instruction in Mid- 
dle English can be derived from a study of the dialectic forms. Several forms 
occur here which are not found in Stratmann’s M. E. Dictionary, even as 
revised by Mr. Bradley, but by the aid of the latter this glossary may be 
improved. As showing dialectic pronunciation attention may be called to 
onste (once), Ch.* 319, Aunder (under), T. 24; and perhenuall, M. M. 637; also 
to what is regarded as a modern provincialism, 7 reken, K. J. 1315, although 
the glossary here gives veke, the older form. An appendix contains extracts 
from two Latin plays, one on the Resurrection and thg other, by Hilarius, on 
St. Nicholas, from The Harrowing of Hell, ed. Mall, and from the play of 
Abraham and Isaac, Anglia VII, but without notes, and some words in the 
texts are omitted in the glossary, as yeyed, A. I. 332, perhaps = joted, and 
harly, A. 1. 350; deere, H. H. 166 is erratum for eve. 
JaMEs M. GARNETT. 


Shelley, Adonais. Edited, with introduction and notes, by WILLIAM MICHAEL 
RossETT1. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan ἃ 
Co., 1892. . 


Mr. Rossetti’s edition of Shelley’s Adonais belongs to the Clarendon Press 
Series, of which one is accustomed to hear good things said, but this time, to 
be frank, Shelley has been unfortunate in his editor. It is not an insignificant 
fact that of the two books found in the pocket of the drowned poet one was a 
Sophokles, and it is not going too far to say that the Greek element in Shelley 
is half of his soul, and he who would edit him aright must have Sophokles in 
his head as Shelley had Sophokles in his pocket. But the present commentator 
has not thought it necessary to trace the Greek threads in Shelley’s diction 
beyond the pieces of Greek embroidery that the poet had openly wrought into 
his poem from Bion and from Moschos; and reminiscences of Aischylos and 
Pindar pass unheeded, as well as reminiscences of Catullus and Lucretius, who 
deserve to keep company with the Greeks. In lieu of such a study of the 
weft of Shelley’s poetry we have heavy prose paraphrase, we have hopeless 
puzzlements over passages that are to be conceived poetically or not at all. 
Here the poet is taken to task for his grammar, and there he is charged with a 
miserable subservience to the needs of rhyme, as if a true poet’s thought were 
not born singing. In the lines 

Great and mean 
Meet massed in death, who lends what life must borrow, 


‘borrow’ is supposed to be due to ‘morrow’ and ‘sorrow,’ rather than to the 
vast wealth of Pluto’s realm, the Orct thesaurus, familiar to every classical 
scholar, ‘Clear sprite,’ used of Milton, is said to be ‘ one of the least tolerable 
make-rhymes in the whole range of English poetry.’ Assuredly any one that 
knows the history of ‘ spright’ and ‘ sprite’ will forgive the poet his bit of anti- 
quarianism and rebel against Mr. Rossetti’s hard sentence. ‘ Sprite’ is better 
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than the monosyllabic ‘ spirit,’ which is recognized in our older poetry—though 
in reading I should never treat ‘ spirit’ otherwise than as a pyrrhic and should 
decline the charm of ‘sp’rit’ or ‘spir’t.’ But however that may be, it is amus- 
ing to observe that in his righteous wrath Mr. Rossetti forgets to note that 
Shelley, while describing Milton, alludes to Milton’s own words in Lycidas: 


‘ Fame is the spur that the c/ear spirit doth raise.’ 


But Mr. Rossetti’s commentary is too distasteful tome for further remark, and for 
fear of making myself equally distasteful to those who havea better right to Shel- 
ley than I have, I will suppress some observations I should like to make on the 
thetoric of this wonderful θρῆνος, which with all its depth of feeling, like ‘Alph, 
the sacred river,’ on its way ‘to asunless sea, mirrors what seems to be a ‘stately 
pleasure-dome’ of rhetorical devices. But Shelley’s ‘incarnations of the 
stars’ would doubtless ‘ mock the merry worm’ that should batten on asyndeton, 
polysyndeton and chiasm, and, dismissing the theme of the parallelism between 
elegy and funeral oration I turn to another matter, the function of the recur- 
rent word. Much has been made of the recurrent word in Pindar, much ought 
to be made of it but not too much. In Aischylos every one notices—who can 
help noticing ?—not only the burdens of the choruses, but the emphatic repeti- 
tion of key-words. In fact, echoes abound in all tragic poetry, and it was not 
reserved for the last decennium to mark the significance of recurrent words 
and recurrent phrases. Boeckh, for instance, insists on the importance of ‘ die 
wiederkehrenden Stellen’ in his ‘ Encyclopaedie ἃ. Methodologie,’ p. 152. 
Yet these recurrences, as Boeckh says, are often enough left unnoticed by the 
commentators, and Mezger deserves, as he has received, due credit for his obser- 
vation of the phenomena in Pindar. But, to quote my own review of Mezger 
(A. J. P. II 500),‘The recurrence of a poet in the cycle of his thought to 
the point from which he set ont is natural enough. It is the poetic Q. E. Ὁ. 
Significant words may shine at intervals as brightly as the séted/e with which 
Dante ends alike Inferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso, but the art which we are 
called to admire here, if established, would not be much more elevated than 
that ofan acrostic.’! Inmy commentary I have again and again made use of Mez- 
ger’s observations, I have myself noted the repetitions of words and synonyms 
as showing the thoughts that were dominant in the poet’s mind. ‘The key- 
note, I say (I. E. p. lxxiv), ‘is struck at the very beginning’ of the Paionian 
odes (Ο. 2 and P. 5). ‘In O. 2 θεός, ἥρως, ἀνήρ recur with a persistency that 
cannot escape the most careless observer, and in P. 5 we have really nothing 
but a series of variations on πλοῦτος, ἀρετά, πότμος, another trinity.’ But for all 
that, I maintain that ‘no high poetry is exhausted by its recurrent burdens, its 
catch-words, its key-verses, and the danger of insisting too much on these 
matters is only too evident. If the recurrent word is to be a norm of composi- 
tion it must be put where it will be felt; but Bulle demolished the recurrent 
word as a norm of composition, on the ground that there were too many recur- 
rent words; and so there was nothing left for the original mind of Mr. Bury, 
the latest editor of Pindar, except to maintain that for the seeker after Pindar’s 


1 Ripugna prestare al poeta siffatte intenzioni, perché allora le odi Pindariche si risolvereb- 
bero in altrettanti logogrifi o sciarade.—Cerrato, La tecnica compozione delle odi Pin- 
dariche, p. go. 
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inner meaning the more recurrent words, the merrier. Now, in the Adonais 
of Shelley we have a poem that is full of recurrent words, and a concordance 
to the Adonais would enable us to juggle with recurrent words so as to swell 
considerably the bulk of Mr. Rossetti’s swollen edition. Let us make just one 
experiment. 

The key-words of the poem are clearly to be found in 1, 8.9: 


His fate and fame shall be 
An ECHO and a LIGHT unto ETERNITY. 


‘Eternity’ is the last word of the first stanza, ‘eternal are’ the last words of 
the last stanza. Here the poet evidently intended to indicate by this recur- 
rence the consecrated symbol of eternity—the circling serpent. ‘Eternity’ 
is found 30, 3 so as to keep the poem from breaking in half, a danger which is 
barred, to be sure, by the odd number of the stanzas, fifty-five. ‘Eternal’ 
recurs also 8, 6. 24, 9. 38, 7, and it would be easy to see a special significance 
in the sequence of these two words: 


Eternity 
Eternal 
Eternal 

Eternity 
Eternal 
Eternal 


‘Echo’ being a fugitive thing, cannot be expected to last, in spite of the poet’s 
promise, and so the echo-note soon dies out. We have ‘echoes’ 2, 5 and 22, 
6 and that is all. But if we take the second word, ‘ light,’ and trace it through- 
out the poem, including, as our hobby-riders would have us include, the sound 
as well as the sense, ‘ delight’ as well as ‘light,’ ‘light,’ ‘not heavy,’ as well as 
‘light,’ ‘ luminous,’ then there streams over the poem a dazzling radiance which 
those eyes must be holden that do not see. There are about twenty ‘ lights’ in 
the fifty-five stanzas, and while ‘light’ glitters in every place of the tuneful 
nine verses, from the first to the last, it is in the last and the most emphatic 
verse of the stanza that it has its special home: 


Yet reigns o’er earth, the third among the Sons of Light (4, 9)» 


And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the heaven’s Hight (43, 9). 


And move like wings of Aght on dark and stormy air (44, 9). 
A dght of laughing flowers along the grass is spread (49, 9). 


So’ we have repeated throughout the poem the keynote which reveals the 
meaning of Adonais and prepares us for the conclusion : 


The soul of Adonais like a star 
Beacons from the abode where the Zéerna/ are. 


Very good results can be got from ‘ death’ or ‘ life,’ but I forbear. The trouble 
about the matter is, as Bulle said in his criticism of Mezger, if one begins 
playing with these things one is in danger of losing one’s sanity and believing 
in them. B. L. G. 
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AOHNAIQN NIOAITEIA. Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, edited by 
F. G. Kenyon, M. A. London, The British Museum, 1801. 


In the Revue Critique of March 9, B. Haussoullier gives the following 
advice in regard to the ᾿Αθηναίων rod:reia: ‘Empressez-vous d’acheter 1’édi- 
tion de Kenyon et de la lire. Demain vous serez débordés par des commen- 
taires: de tous cécés viendront des ciceroni qui se proposeront ἃ vous comme 
guides et dont vous ne pourrez vous débarrasser: il en viendra d’Angleterre, 
de France (j’en suis sur), d’Allemagne, de Gréce peut-étre. Ne les attendez 
pas. Enfermez-vous avec les trois livres suivants: l’édition de Kenyon, les 
fragments d’Aristote publiés par V. Rose dans la collection Teubner (1886), 
enfin la Politique d’Aristote (édition Susemihl)—et n’ouvrez votre porte 
qu’aprés avoir achevé votre lecture. Je vous promets un jour ou deux de 
pleine jouissance et d’enchantement.’ Sound advice in my judgment, but too 
late for anything more than registry in this tardy number of the Journal. 

The day after Haussoullier’s advice was published the press copy of the 
second edition reached the office of this Journal. ‘Quelle découverte, quelle 
surprise, quel trésor,’ says the venerable Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire in a sum- 
mary of the book published a few weeks agoin the Revue Bleue (March 21, 28), 
but I am sorry to say that little is to be gained from the summary except the 
exclamation that I have cited, for M. Saint-Hilaire has followed the guidance 
of Mr. Kenyon much too closely—and, in fact, any guidance at this stage is 
not to be trusted. The most important conclusions depend on the restoration 
of a lacuna here and the assumption of an interpolation there, and the attain- 
ment of the ultimate text has not been forwarded by the scores of emenda- 
tions that have flooded the press since the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία first became com- 
mon property. French and German scholars are, so far as I have seen, 
unanimous in their gratitude to Mr. Kenyon. Mr. Kenyon’s own countrymen 
have shown him scant courtesy, and have counted too lightly the merit of 
deciphering the MS, which a scholar like Blass regards as ‘no trifle’ (was bei 
der grdsstentheils cursiven Schrift keine Kleinigkeit war. Lit. Centralbl. 28 
Febr.). And Blass’s judgment is echoed by the German translators, Kaibel 
and Kiessling, who speak of ‘the incomparable skill with which Kenyon has 
deciphered the difficult papyrus.’ For one I am too grateful to Mr. Kenyon 
to join the chorus of depreciators; and when the hurly-burly is done, it may 
be worth while to ask whether all that abuse of the careless accentuation of 
the first edition comes with a good grace from a region that is full of accentual 
sinners, and whether some of the restorations and emendations are not bad 
enough to console Mr. Kenyon for the harshest strictures of his English critics. 
One scholar, in order to save formal grammar, insists on διασῶσαι for διασώσειν 
(p. 93,1) and effaces a bit of Thukydidean syntax (Goodwin: M. and T., 5113) 
in favor of a bad hiatus. Something must be done with συμμεγεῖέν re (p. 109, 13), 
but as -eev, according to Kenyon, is certain, συμμειγῶσι is a brutal emendation, 
only fit for a novice in the art. συμμιγεῖς dot would be at least comprehensible. 
What could be more heedless than to read τῶν ἐσϑλῶν, a rank poetic word, 
instead of τῶν ἑτέρων (p. 77, 15 and p. 78, 53) And if the editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology had not been so often guilty of oscitancy, he might 
have asked the editors of the Classical Review what they were thinking of 
when they allowed a grammatical hero to emend the innocent αἰτιᾶται (p. 142, 
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18) by clapping an impossible iota subscript under its harmless penult. 
Another scholar, puzzled by the intransitive use of ἀάσατε (p. 15, 5) ina frag- 
ment of Solon, calmly writes ἡίσατε, a manufactured 2 p. pl. from ya, as is 
shown by his translation, ‘ who have arrived.’ ‘Should we correct gicare? he 
asks. I trow not. But I forbear. If Mr. Kenyon has made worse mistakes 
in Greek than some of his critics, I have failed to notice them. 

But the human lessons and the philological lessons to be learned from the 
editio princeps of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, and from the comments of the goodly 
fellowship of textual critics, will, I trust, be expounded in the pages of the 
Journal by abler preachers than Iam. Still I cannot withhold from younger 
scholars the delectable parallel between the text of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία and 
Bergk’s restoration. It is the severest warning imaginable against the self- 
confidence that dares a restoration on any large scale. 


Berlin Fr, Ila, Bergk’s restoration.' 
(Mera dé) ταῦτα N(ix)jodjuo(y dp- 
χοντος τοῖς τὰ μέ-) | ταλλα τὰ ἐν Mapo- 
(νείᾳ καὶ τὰ ἐν Λαυρείῳ) | κεκτη(μένοι)ς 
τὰ cic? κ(αινὰ ἔργα ἀπο-) | δόντων (τῶν) 
πωλητῶ(νδ καὶ μελλόντων τὸ ἀρ-)γύριον 
(διανεῖμαι, Θεμιστοκλῆς παριὼν εἶπεν.) 
ὅτι χρὴ διανομὴν ἐάσαντας ποιήσασθαι) 
| [ναῦς ἐπὶ τὸν πόλεμον, καὶ δοῦ- 
ναι ἑκατὸν με-}6 | ταλλεῦσι (roic) 
δπλο(υσιωτάτοις εἰς νεὼς κατασκενασὴ μὸνδ 
ἑκάστῳ τά(λαντον καὶ ἐὰν ἀρέσῃ ἡ vaic,) 
| τ(ὸ) ἀνάλωμα τῆς (νεὼς τῇ πόλει λογι- 
σθῆναι ) | ἑ(ὰν) δὲ ph, κομίσασθαι (τὸ 
δανεισθὲν " παρὰ δὲ τῶν) | δα(ν)εισαμέ- 
νων λα(βεῖν ἐγγύους" οἱ δὲ ἑκατὸν) | 
ἐ(π)οίησα(ν) τριήρεις (κάλλει καὶ τάχει 
διαφερούσας.) 


᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία, Kenyon, 62, 6 foll. 

ἔτει δὲ τρίτῳ μετὰ ταῦτα Νικοδήμου 
ἄρχοντος, ὡς ἐφάνη τὰ μέταλλα τὰ ἐν 
Μαρωνείᾳ καὶ περιεγένετο τῇ πόλει 
τάλαντα ἑκατὸν ἐκ τῶν ἔργων, συμβου- 
λευόντων τινῶν τῷ δήμῳ διανείμασθαε τὸ 
ἀργύριον, Θεμιστοκλῆς ἑκώλυσεν οὐ 
λέγων ὃ τι (ὅτι K.) χρήσεται τοῖς χρή- 
μασιν, ἀλλὰ δανεῖσαι κελείων τοῖς πλου- 
σιωτάτοις ᾿Αθηναίων ἑκατὸν ἑκάστῳ τά- 
λαντον, εἶτ᾽ ἐὰν μὲν ἀρέσκῃ τὸ ἀνάλωμα, 
τῆς πόλεως εἶναι τὴν δαπάνην, Et δὲ μὴ, 
παρακομίσασθαι (read κομίσασϑαι, K.., 
Class. R., March, 1801) τὰ χρήματα 
παρὰ τῶν δανεισαμένων, λαβὼν δ' ἐπὶ 
τούτοις ἑνα(υγπηγήσατο τριήρεις ἑκατὸν 
κτέ. 


No commentary is needed. We are not to read εἰς for EK, nor πωλὴ for 
TIOAI, nor -μὸον for TON. No line is omitted and the ATTAC supposed to 
be in the text must have been misread. Polyainos does not enable us to restore 
Aristotle, and, after making all allowances for the variants of Polyainos’s 
original, the reweaving of the torn and tattered text has not been a success. 
Even the darning has not been all that could have been desired, for any 
poor grammatical needle-threader would have put the εἰ dé μή of Aristotle in 
antithesis to ἐὰν (μέν), rather than the ἐὰν dé μή of Bergk. Here, as often else- 
where, an ounce of MS is worth more than a hundred-weight of conjectures. 

. The astounding novelties brought to light by the Constitution of Athens are, 
it is true, in a measure independent of any reading of the text. The Kylo- 
nian disturbance had been put before Draco by some scholars, but no one had 
dreamed that Draco had any hand in constitutional changes; and, no matter 


1On the basis of Polyain. Strateg. 1, 30,6. See Rh. Mus, N. F. XXXVI (1882), p. 107. 
Qeisfor EK. 8 wwAnre for TTOAIT®. 4 Line dropped by carelessness of scribe. 
ὃ τοῖς πλουσι» for ATTAC. 4 μον for ΤΟ Ν. 
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how it may be accounted for, the dead silence as to the severity of Draco’s 
legislation is as surprising as the mention of his constitutional readjustments. 
The explanation that in a work on the constitution, Aristotle had only consti- 
tutional changes in view, is by no means satisfactory, for there is no such 
rigorous exclusion elsewhere of extra-constitutional matter. Now, when we 
come to this important point, what do we read in a certain summary? ‘The 
upper classes gave way and agreed to invest a leading citizen, named Draco, 
with full powers to reform the constitution.’ What does Aristotle say? μετὰ 
δὲ ταῦτα (the Kylonian troubles) χρόνου τινὸς ov πολλοῦ διελθόντος ἐπ᾽ 'Ape- 
σταίχμου ἄρχοντος Δρά(κων) τοὺς θεσμοὺς ἔθηκεν. ‘The upper classes giving way,’ 
‘the leading citizen,’ ‘the full powers,’ ‘the reform of the constitution,’ are 
inferences, natural inferences, if you choose, but they are extra-Aristotelian. 
And so it is everywhere. The temptation to read between the lines is so 
strong that summaries are not to be trusted, and the only translation I have 
seen thus far, Kaibel and Kiessling’s, is a paraphrase of which a like com- 
plaint may be made. In spite of the best intentions, the old controversies 
sway the pens of those scholars who have undertaken at short notice to rewrite 
the history of Athens from the point of view of this important document; and 
delight at the confirmation of former guesses and disgust at the refuta- 
tion of previous fancies make it very hard to deal with the personal equation. 
The man who knows nothing about the history of Athens cannot understand 
the significance of the new document, and he who knows too much is sorely 
tempted to wrest it or to underrate it. 

It will be a long time before all the accessions that have accrued from this, 
the most important find of the century, shall have been registered and dis- 
tributed. Grammar and lexicography are not without their share, and I have 
elsewhere called attention to a use of ἕως for which the grammars have been 
waiting. The regularity of πρίν has found additional evidence, and my con- 
jectare, made years ago (A. J. P. I 458; IV 92), Solon, fr. 36, 21, 


πρὶν ἀναταράξας riap! ἐξεῖλεν γάλα 


has been confirmed, and, as Mr. Kenyon says there is room for ἀνατ., that is 
perhaps better than Mr. Adam’s more seductive ἀνταράξας, Crito 44 Ὁ (see The 
Nation, Apr. 2, 1891). And not only has the ᾿Αθην. πολιτεία corrected a pas- 
sage that was known before, but it has brought us some new fragments of the 
great Athenian poet and lawgiver ; of short compass, it is true, but not without 
interest. The elegy which is put down as fr. 4 Bergk, notoriously lacks the 
beginning, and this beginning is supplied by Aristotle. Another fragment seems 
to lurk in the sentence (fr. 15, 10): dtd καὶ ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς ἐλεγείας δεδοικέναι φησὶ 
τήν Te φ(ιλ᾿αργυρ)ίαν τήν τε ὑπερηφανίαν. The double re connecting two words 
is more than suspicious, and so is the rhythm: 
Phy τε φιλαργυρίην τὴν θ' ὑπερηφανίην. 
The jingle as in 
4, 20: ὃς πολλῶν ἐρατὴν ὥλεσεν ἡλικίην. 
42: ὃς κακὰ πλεῖστα πόλει dvovouln παρέχει. 
10, 2: δείξει ἀληθείης ἐς μέσον ἐρχομένης. 
II, 4: καὶ διὰ ταῦτα κακὴν ἔσχετε δουλοσύνην. 


1 The ’A@ny. πολ. has πῦαρ. 
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The article, which Solon uses rarely, as in 15, 3, with a strong deictic sense: 


GAA’ ἡμεῖς αὑτοῖς ov διαμειψόμεθα 
τῆς ἀρετῆς τὸν πλοῦτον, 


though we should expect ὑμετέρην as in ὑμετέρην κακότητα (11, τ). How many 
have ‘ discovered’ this I do not know. Two of England’s most distinguished 
scholars are credited with the observation in the March number of the Classi- 
cal Review. The only wonder is that it should have escaped the editor. And 
yet the verse is not very satisfactory as a verse, and those who laugh at 


Bellerophonteis sollicitudinibus 


will have to plead the Bellerophontean anxieties of Solon’s position as a 
justification of this inartificial pentameter, which cannot be paralleled in 
Bergk’s Elegiac Poets. But that something of the sort must have stood in the 
original is shown by Plut. Sol. c. 14, 3: ὀκνῶν φησὶ τὸ πρῶτον ἅψασθαι τῆς πολε- 
τείας καὶ δεδοικὼς τῶν μὲν τὴν φιλοχρηματίαν τῶν δ᾽ ὑπερηφανίαν. And yet it is 
dangerous to proceed mechanically in this matter of restoration, lest one be 
tempted by the rhythm into some such pitfall as engulfed Kock when he was 
seduced by the iambic tetrameter into the memorable identification of a 
solemn verse of St. Paul (2 Tim. 4, 6) with a comic ἀδέσποτον (No. 768). 

It will be observed that in this preliminary notice 1 have not adorned the 
name of Aristotle with the quotation-marks by which some scholars have 
undertaken to exhibit a scholarly skepticism. That the book is the book 
known in antiquity as Aristotle’s is beyond a question. Whether it was com- 
posed by Aristotle himself is another matter. Some have missed Aristotle’s 
technical terms, his familiar crabbednesses, his significant implications. But 
Aristotle was a man of the world as well as a philosopher, and as a man of the 
world he must have had more than one style, so that it would be fairer to admire 
his versatility than to insist on uniformity. If I may be allowed to record my 
own impressions, receiving the book before the flood of criticisms reached me, 
my first thought was to compare the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία with the more fluent 
portions of the Politics, and mindful of what Blass had noted in his Attische 
Beredsamkeit II 428, I kept watch for hiatus, for rhythm, and not in vain. 
In what I may be pardoned for calling the aridities of the Aristotelian corpus, 
the flumen orationis aureum of which Cicero tells us runs far underground, 
but the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία enables us to understand that the current of this 
simple brook might be swellen into a golden stream. Mr. Newman, who ought 
to know, is skeptical, but Diels, who has a right to be beard, concludes his 
essay in the Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophie IV 3, p. 479, with the follow- 
ing words: ‘ Diese ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία (ist) nicht nur echt aristotelisch sondern 
aristotelischer als die meisten der uns erhaltenen Lehrbtcher an welche sich 
jene Skeptiker halten.’ ὼ B. L. G. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT.! 


Vol. XLITI. 


Pp. 1-29. Schlechta-Wssehrd, in his article on Firdusi’s poem, ‘ Jussuf and 
Saleicha’ (ZDMG. 41, 577; A. J. P. X 237), said that it was based on Sura 
(12) Joseph in the Koran and on rabbinical traditions. M. Grinbaum, how- 
ever, shows that both the Arabic and the Persian legend owe very little to the 
Jewish Hagada; the Persian having gone its own way, just as the Sura 12, 
which deviates in many particulars from the Biblical narrative. The connec- 
tion between Sura 12 and the Talmudic 1171/1 is traced. A short time after 
this article was written Schlechta-Wssehrd published a German translation of 
Firdusi’s Jussuf and Suleicha (1889), which is commented upon by Grinbaum 
in another article, Vol. 44, 445-477; at the same time there are added some 
notes on the ‘ Poema de José’ and the ‘ Leyendas de José hijo de Jacob y de 
Alejandro Magno,’ por F. Guillén Roblei (1888), two Spanish versions of the 
same Persian poem. 


Pp. 30-52, 609-13. P. Horn prints transliteration and translation of Fargard 
the 6th and 17th, with an excursus on the decipherment of the Pahlavi-papyri 
of the Royal Museum at Berlin. 


Pp. 53-68. O. Bdhtlingk examines the epic peculiarities of Books I-IV 
and VII of the Ramayana, edited by Gorrescio, and shows that they are not 
archaic, but later formations, based on the analogy of other forms for the sake 
of the metre, and that this is the reason why they disappear so soon. 


Pp. 69-98 The oldest Turkish poem, next to the Kudatku Bilik, composed 
in the year 463 of the Hejira, is that on the Patriarch Joseph, described by L. | 
Fleischer in the Catalogue of the Dresden Library, No. 419. It was com- 
posed in 1233 A. D. by a certain ‘Ali. Th. Houtsma edits the text and trans- 
lation on the basis of two MSS belonging respectively to the libraries of 
Berlin and Dresden. A third MS, at Gotha, differs materially from the former 
two. The contents are the same as Firdusi’s ‘ Jussuf and Suleicha.’ 


Pp. 99-120, and Vol. 44, 373-89. K. Vollers. Notes on the viceregal 
library at Kairo, (a) the historical works and MSS and (6) the medical books. 
V. also shows, Vol. 44, 390, that ‘A‘-Sa'rant’ in the P. N.‘Abd-el Wahh&b b. 


Ahmed A&-Sa‘rn! does not mean ‘the hairy’ (hair = = yn) ; but that his name 


Sa'rawi is a Nisbe-formation from Sa’ ra, his birthplace, while Sa‘rAnt is the 
same form derived from the ward Bab-e3- -Sa'rija, his place of residence in 
Kairo. 


1See A. J. P. X 237. 
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Pp. 121-7. R. J. H. Gottheil prints addenda and corrigenda to his ‘A List 
of Plants and their Properties from the Menarath QudhSé of Gregorius bar 
‘Ebbraya’; in Vol. 44, 392 he has a note on the name of a lexicographical 
treatise by Honein bar Ishaq. 


Pp. 128~76, 273-96 and Vol. 44, 702-4. G. Buhler received not long ago 
from Dr. J. Burgess new squeezes of the inscriptions bearing the name of 
Pyadasi, the Acoka of Southern Buddhists. These edicts exist in various 
recensions: (1) that of Girn4r, (2) that at KhAlsi, (3) the ShahbAzgarhi version, 
(4) the Mansehra edicts, and (5) that of Babra. 8B. published first the Shah- 
bazgarhi version of 14 edicts, with constant reference to Prof. Sénart’s work 
(J. A. 1888, Vols. XI and ΧΙ). Notes on the Northern Indian alphabet 
precede the Devan&gart text, Latin transliteration and a running commentary. 
Edict XIII is published in the three versions of Shahb&zgarhi, KhAlsi and 
Girnar. In the second and the third paper B. studies in the same manner the 
14 edicts of the Mansehra version. The writing differs but slightly from that 
of the ShahbAzgarhi edicts. 


Pp. 177-99. In his third article on comparative studies in Semitic philology 
J. Barth shows that the !-imperfect of the Qal in the North-Semitic languages 
was not so rare as scholars generally believe. Many imperfects which have 
thus far been considered Hiphfl-forms are Qal-imperfects. The original 
{-imperfect was either supplanted by the u-imperfect or changed into the tran- 
sitive a-imperfect. 


Pp. 192-205. P. Jensen. On prefixes to nouns in Assyrian. Barth, ZA. 
II 111, had shown that the nominal prefix n- in Assyrian goes back to an 
earlier Semitic m-, and that the n- was a result of dissimilation in words con- 
taining a labial m, Ὁ or p; the only exceptions being nannaru, mamitu, oath, 
and miSabu, dwelling, naSaddu probably being a Niphal derivative. J. believes 
that mamitu is from *mamf,? and mamlu, strong, from 4/m-m-l; the prefix 
mu- is due to the influence of the participial forms in mu-; naSaddu he reads 
nawaddu from TN); in naduSu, εἰ ἃ, nallutu, nannu, nannaru and nac¢aru the 
prefix n-, instead of m-, is due to the following lingual; for nug-gat read 
nuk-kum from nakamu, whence also ikkimu, revenge (but see Del. W5rt. 394). 


Pp. 206-72. W. Bacher describes the literary apparatus of Elias Levita 
and mentions the authorities which he quotes in his works; he shows what L. 
has done as interpreter and critic of his predecessors; his merit as a gram- 
‘marian and lexicographer; his importance as a student of the Targum and the 
Massorah, and his contributions to the exegesis of the Bible. On p. 534 we 
find an additional remark on the notation of Hebrew accents. 


Pp. 297-307. The Rasav&hint is a collection of 103 Buddhistic stories of a 
legendary character, of which the first forty are Hindu, the rest Sinhalese. 
They are divided into ten books called Vagg4s, each book containing ten 
stories. The last three are not counted in. The first four were edited by 
Spiegel in his Anecdota PAlica. Steen Konow edits text and German trans- 
lation of Nos. 5 and 6. 


1A.J. P. X 488. 
3 mamitu instead of namitu may be due to the fact that we have already namitu from nami. 
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Pp. 308-12. Peshotan Sanjana, in his book ‘ Next-of-kin Marriages in Old 
Iran’ (London, 1888), asserts that the remarks of the Greek writers concern- 
ing such marriages were worthless; that neither the Avesta nor the Pahlavi- 
books ever recommended such a practice, and that the words ywaetvadafa 
(Zend) and ywetikdas (Pahl.) simply mean gift of communion. E. W. West, 
however, has proved that in Pahlavi the word really meant next-of-kin mar- 
riage. Hilbschmann now shows that Sanjana is right as far as the teaching of 
the Avesta goes, while, on the other hand, the testimony of the Greeks and 
the Armenians has to be upheld. E. Kuhn (p. 618) adds another proof of this 
custom from G, Hoffmann’s Ausziige aus syrischen Akten persischer MArtyrer. 


Pp. 317-26. F. Praetorius contributes a paper on Hamitic elements in the 
Ethiopic language, showing their influence, especially upon the Amharic. 


Pp. 327-8. Th. Nodideke has a remark on As-Sabti, son of Hartn-ar-Rashtd. 


Pp. 329-52. Sprenger reviews E.C. Sachau’s edition of Alberuni’s India 
(in two volumes, London, 1888).—Kamphausen bestows high praise on E. 
Kautzsch and A. Socin’s translation of Genesis, and Leuman notices G. 
Bahler’s biography of the Jaina monk Hemacandra, the pupil of Devacandra. 


Pp. 353-87. K.G. Jacob begins a series of studies of the commerce in the 
Middle Ages between the Caspian and the Baltic, with a discussion on the 
amber. Speaking of Oppert’s view that the Assyrians knew the amber, he 
repeats the mistake of some of his predecessors by quoting I! Rawl. 28, 
instead of I Rawl. Hebr. N2INW (Exod. 30, 34) is= Arabic sacal (amber). 
He then treats of the meaning of ‘ Kahrub&’ in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times. E. Rehatsek (p. 673) sends an additional remark to this article. 


Pp. 388-414. T. Guidi. East Syrian Bishops in the fifth to the seventh 
century. 


Pp. 415-63, 555-08 and Vol. 44, 478. K. Himly sends two articles on 


terms in games, other than chess, tracing their oriental or occidental origin. 


Pp. 464-7. H. Jacobi, the distinguished Jain scholar, discusses the Udgat4- 
metre. 


Pp. 468-524. G. A. Grierson continues his specimens of the Bih4rf lan- 
guage (from Vol. 29, 617); he examines the Bhoj’pfri dialect and edits a song 
with translation into English. 


Pp. 525-34. W. Bang sends ten pages of notes on the Achaemenian 
inscriptions, with an additional remark (p. 674) on the religion of the Achae- 
menians. 


Pp. 535-654. Noldeke has a long review of K. Kessler’s Mani (Vol. I, Ber- 
lin, 1889), agreeing, on the whole, with A. Maller (Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 
1890, No. 4) and Rahlfs in G. Ὁ. A. 1889, No. 23, that the book contains 
a number of great mistakes. Vol. 44, 399, he prints an additional note on the 
river Strangas.—E. Meyer calls attention to the important book by Th. Néldeke 
on Persian history (Leipzig, 1887). 


Pp. §79-89. W. Geiger. Balficf texts and translation, being the modern 
Iranian dialect spoken in Beluchistan. Vol. 44, 549-61 we find two very 
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favorable reviews by Bartholomae and Hilbschmann of the same scholar’s 
‘ Dialectspaltung im Balfét, and ‘ Etymologie des Balict’ (Minchen, 1889 
and 1800). 


Pp. 590-5. O. Roth explains Katyayana (ed. Weber, pp. 356, 362 and 366) 
on the fire-drill, a later improvement on the primitive fire-sticks. 


Pp. 596-606. P. Bdhtlingk believes, against P. Peterson, that Narayana is 
not the author of the Hidopadeg¢a ; he also examines several cases of alleged 
irregularities in language in Hiranyakecin’s Grhjasitra (edited by I. Kirste) > 
and discusses again the legend of the goat and the knife (Mah&bhfrata, ed. 
Calc. II 2193), differing from the interpretation of the same story as given by 
R. Pischel in his ‘ Vedische Studien,’ 1182. The discussion is continued by R. 
Roth, in Vol. 44, 371 f.. whom Bohtlingk answers (ib. pp. 493-4), while Pischel 
(ib. 497-500) defends his interpretation against the objections raised Ἢ Boht- 
lingk and Rath. 


Pp. 607-8. Bohtlingk combats some statements touching attraction in 
gender in Sanskrit, made by O. Franke in his book ‘ Die Indischen Genusregeln.’ 
In Vol. 44, 481 ff. Franke prints an answer to Bohtlingk’s objections. 


Pp. 613-15. W. Bacher mentions TDD) RIDY ‘dust in the mouth,’ a 
Jewish-Aramean proverb, analogous to the Arabic saying discussed by Gold- 
ziher in Vol. 42, 587.) 


Pp. 616-18. Ε΄ Praetorius, discussing the Arabic term harfu’linkari, hardly 
knows how to explain it. It is evidently the same as the Assyrian enclitic 
particle -u = nonne, ne, e. g. anakf, am I not?; also compare Ethiopic ha and 
perhaps Hebrew 0. 


Pp. 619-52 are taken up by an article of J. Zubaty on the structure of the 
trishtubh- and the jagati-metre in the MahAbh@rata. 


Pp. 653-63. The famous discoveries, by Eduard Glaser, of Sabean and 
South-Arabic inscriptions, have called forth several articles and reviews. F. 
Hommel speaks of the South-Semitic word for wine, with special reference to 
the Sabean inscription, Glaser No. 12, to which is added a postscript by 
Glaser (pp. 662-3). Against Hommel, P. Jensen, in Vol. 44, 705, shows that 
also the Assyro-Babylonian had the common word for wine, ‘inu,’ comparing 
V αν]. 52, 64-65a and II Rawl. 25, 38ab; Del. Lesest.®, p. 84, col. iv, 15. 
Hommel’s article was, on the whole, a polemic against J. H. Mordtmann. The 
latter prints a reply in Vol. 44, p. 201. For further articles see below. 


Pp. 664-70. (Ὁ. Bartholomae contributes some Aryan notes, interpreting 
passages of the Rigveda and the Avesta. 


Pp. 671-3. R. von Stackelberg continues his Ossetian studies (see Vol. 42, 
Heft 3).? 


Pp. 675-706. Nédldeke reviews G. Cardahi’s Pardaisa dha Edhen seu Para- 
disus Eden. Carmina auctore M4ar Ebed Is6d Sobensi and H. Gismondi’s Ebed- 
Iesu Sobensis carmina selecta ex libro Paradisus (sic ἢ) Eden (Beyrouth, 1889 


1A, J. P. X 236. ; 2A. J.P. X 234. 
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and 1888).—Stickel pays high tribute to H. Lavoix’s Catalogue des monnaies 
Musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Khalifes Orientaux (Paris, 1887), 
and H. Schils recommends C. de Harlez’s edition of Yih -king (Bruxelles, 
1889). 


A. Socin closes the volume with a short memorial sketch of the late Hein- 
rich Thorbecke (born 14 March, 1837, and died 3 Jan. 1890). 


Vol. XLIV. 

Pp. 1-82. Dr. Kihnau publishes the metrical collections of the late Prof. 
Stenzler. The collections of metrical systems based on the Vedic literature 
are to a great extent antiquated, while those based on the later Sanskrit litera- 
ture, the renaissance, are of the greatest importance, since they enable us to 
observe the spread of the metrical systems during that period. Kthnau 
observes the chronological order, the period of Kalidasa forming the centre 
around which the others are grouped. 


Pp. 83-97. R. Simon examines the three main groups of the four-syllable 
Pada-systems of the Cloka in Pali, the Buddhistic literature. 


Pp. 97-141 contain text and German translation, by F. Rickert, of the Love- 
songs of DshAmi. 


Pp. 142-53. E. Wilhelm, in an article on priests and heretics in ancient 
Iran, based on the study of the Avesta, shows that the conflict between the 
state and church is by no means confined to the Christian church, but is found 
even in those early days and carried on with a full appreciation of its import- 
ance. 


Pp. 154-64. M. Wolff has a word on religion and philosophy as conceived 
by Sa‘adya al Fayyumf. S. is the great forerunner of those who maintain that 
religion and philosophy do not necessarily contradict each other. 


Pp. 165-8. T.Goldziher. The title ‘ship of the desert’ given to the camel 
— a pendant to the Homeric ἁλὸς ἵπποι (5 708) = ships—shows that the early 
Arabians were a seafaring nation. A second note treats of the formulas of 
confession among the Almohades. 


P. 169. Wellhausen corrects two mistakes of E. Glaser with respect to the 
priests of Ruxahat, and the date of the siege of Medina by Tubba‘,a prince 
from Southern Arabia, which took place in the middle of the sixth century 
A. D., not c. 300 A. D., as Glaser believes. 


Pp. 173-95. J. H. Mordtmann reviews E. Glaser’s sketch of the history of 
Arabia, from the earliest time to Muhammad (Part I), and Hommel’s remarks 
on the historical gain from the South-Arabic inscriptions discovered by Glaser 
(Munic, 1889). Glaser had questioned many statements made by Mordtmann 
and Ὁ. H. Muller in their ‘Sabaische Denkmaler.’ M. now answers Glaser, com- 
bating many of the latter’s statements and inferences as well as readings and 
interpretations. On pp. 501-20 A. Sprenger criticises Mordtmann’s remarks 
on the character and the history of the Minneans. He also reviews E. Glaser’s 
sketch of the history and geography of Arabia (Berlin, 1890) with special 
reference to Glaser’s words (p. 377) that ‘the name Ophir has nothing to do 
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with the Mahritic a‘fur (red) because the latter was pronounced with ‘Ain. 
Sprenger’s identification has to be given up.’ S. maintains that Ophir is = 
ἄπυρος, denoting properly the color, not the place where the most valued gold 
was found. The χρυσὸς ἄπυρος, aurum apyron, was a very costly species of 
reddish gold. On pp. 721-6 we find Glaser’s answer to Sprenger’s remarks. 
G. considers Ophir a geographical name, and believes that the Ophir- and 
Paradise-legends cannot be treated separately. Glaser thought that he had 
found the Paradise-river Gihon (})M°3) in the Arabic Gaih&n in Central Arabia: 
but Ndldeke, on pp. 699 f., shows that Bekri, Glaser’s authority, was wrong. 
The Gaib&n, as shown by J Agit, is the Pyramus river, which in Arabic writers 
was, without reason, named Gaib4&n, after the name of the Paradise-river. 


Pp. 196-200. Briinnow has words of high praise for C. Bezold’s Catalogue 
of the cuneiform tablets in the Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum 
(Vol. I, London, 1889). 


P. 202. Wistenfeld corrects three mistakes which had crept into his ‘ Com- 
parative tables of Muhammadan and Christian chronology.’ 


Pp. 203-§5. The Sarts and their language are treated by H. Vambéry. 
The Sarts, originally an Iranian people, had changed their mother-tongue for 
the Turkish. The name Sart is connected with that of the river Jaxartes. 
Jaxartes is the Turkish jaka sari, ‘the country along the river,’ and jaka sarti 
denoted ‘the people living along the banks of a river.’ The purely local name 
became in time an ethnological one. Sart denoted the settler in distinction from 
the nomadic tribes. Of the greatest importance for the study of their customs 
and habits are the popular proverbs, published by M. N. Ostroumow. They 
are written in Persian or in the Turkish dialect common to all the inhabitants 
of Central Asia, called the Usbek dialect. Vambéry prints and translates 486 
proverbs. 


id 


Pp. 256-66. F. Ktthnert discusses the question whether the Chinese tsiet- 
k’i is the name for every single solar term, the twenty-fourth part of a solar 
year,and whether the invisible star k’{ is our solar cycle of twenty-eight years ; 
he comes to the conclusion that the uneven solar terms are called tsiet and the 
even k’f. The combination of the two, tsiet-k’{, denotes the solar terms as a 
whole, as the tsiet -- k’f’s. 


Pp. 267-320. On the basis of three new MSS, L. Blumenthal prints his 
doctor-dissertation entitled; ‘Critical Emendations to Gustav Bickell’s Kalilah 
and Dimmah, being an ancient Syriac translation of the Sanskrit ‘ Firsten- 
spiegel.’” 


Pp. 321-38. Bartholomae, in his ‘Studien zur indogermanischen Sprach- 
geschichte,’ I (1890), 81-116, objected to Oldenberg’s treatment of the Abhi- 
nihita Sandhi in the latter’s edition of the Rigveda. O. replies to these 
objections, examines Bartholomae’s theory of the nature and origin of the 
A. S. and adds his own views. 


Pp. 339-62. J. Jolly sends contributions to the history of Indian law. (1). 
On y&t (= to pay) and vaira yatana (= payment of the blood-money) based on 
Manu VIII 1568. (2). Indian polyandry and Persian marriages of next-of-kin 
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in Brihaspati are proved to have existed very early. It is by no means the 
marriage with a deceased husband’s brother, but a marriage with several 
brothers at the same time. This is an additional proof of the truth of Hubsch- 
mann’s statements in Vol. 43, 308. (3). Theory and practice in legal pro- 
ceedings under the Old Hindu law. 


Pp. 363-72. W. Bang shows that the Pahlavi version of the Gathas strictly 
follows the order of words of the original. If this is established it will prove 
a great help for the study of the original texts. Then follows a discussion of 
Yasna XXVIII 1-4. 


Pp. 393-400. Among the Book Notices we find a review by Bacher of 
H. Strack’s edition of the Mishnah tract ‘Shabbath’; and by Wellhausen of 
C. Brockelmann’s Ibn al-Athirs Kamil fit-ta’rix and its relation to TAbart’s 
Ahb&r errusul walmulfk. 


Pp. 401-44. A. Fischer publishes new extracts from Ad-Dahabt’s Tad- 
hib-at-Tahdib and Ibn An-Nagg4r’s Kamal, as a supplement to his book 
‘Biographies of authorities quoted by Ibn Ish4q’ (Leiden, Brill). 


M. J. de Goeje believes that Zar, the name of ghosts troubling women in 
Mekka, came from Abessynia to Arabia. Also see Nédldeke on p. 7o1.—O. 
Bohtlingk sends three pages of additions and corrections to H. W. Magoun’s 
Astri-Kalpa (A. J. ΡΟ Χ 165-97); and then discusses, on p. 492 f. the Sanscrit 
root ‘art,’ mentioned by Oldenberg and Whitney, ‘Sanskrit Roots,’ p. 15.— 
The general belief that the Hindus exposed their female children is based on 
a wrong translation of a Sanscrit verb, which really means ‘to put aside, i. e. 
to deliver a child to the nurse immediately after its birth, instead of lifting it 
up, as was done in the case of boys, to give expression to one’s joy. 


Pp. 520-35. Ndldeke reviews (1) Chowlson’s Syrisch-nestorianische Grab- 
inschriften (Petersbourg, 1890); the book contains 200 sepulchral inscriptions 
gathered in the old graveyards of Tishpek and Tokmak in Southern Siberia, 
dating from the middle of the XIII to the middle of the XIV saeclum of 
our era; (2) Abbeloos’ ‘Acta Mar yardaghi’ (Leipzig, 1890), and (3) H. Feige’s 
‘Die Geschichte des M4r ‘Abhdls6' und seines Jingers Mar Qardagh, heraus- 
gegeben und Obersetzt’ (Kiel, 1890). 


Pp. 535-48. F. Hommel reviews Paul de Lagarde’s Ubersicht tber die im 
Aramiischen, Arabischen und Hebraischen tbliche Bildung der Nomina (aus 
dem 35. Bande der Abh. der Kgl. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Gdttingen), Gat- 
tingen, 1889. In almost all cases H. sides with Lagarde against the state- 
ments of J. Barth in his Nominalbildung in den Semitischen Sprachen, Vols. 
TandII. According to Barth ‘die Grundlagen des Lagardeschen Buches (sind) 
unhaltbar.” Hommel maintains that Lagarde has proved his points, and 
believes that ‘ die Grundlagen des Barth’schen Werkes unhaltbar sind’; thatthe 
work itself contains, however, a great amount of valuable material, Hommel 
adds to Lagarde’s proofs a few more from the Assyro-Babylonian language. 
See also E. Nestle in Lit. Centr. Blatt, 1890, col. 1099. On. pp. 679-700 Barth 
has (1) an answer to Hommel’s review ; (2) believes that the question whether 
the verb is older than the noun or vice versa, or whether both are equally old, 
must as yet remain an open question ; (3) answers some objections raised by 
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Philippi in the latter’s review of Barth’s ‘Nominalbildung’ (Vol. I) in Zeitschr. 
fir Vdlkerpsychologie und Sprache, 1800, p. 349 ff. 


Pp. 563-649. Paul Horn prints the Persian text of the memoirs of the Shah 
Tahmasp I of Persia (c. 1563 A. D.), based on four MSS. One of these is at 
Teheran, and a copy was sent to him by Dr. Frank, the dragoman of the 
German embassy at Teheran. A German translation by P. Horn will shortly 
be published in Strassburg (Karl J. Trabner). 


Pp. 650-78. The same writer describes Sassanian gems and coins, belong- 
ing to the British Museum (with three plates). 


M. J. Goeje recommends E. Ndlideke and A. Miller’s Delectus veterum 
carminum arabicorum (Berlin, 1890) to all students of the Semitic languages.— 
Nédldeke reviews C. Schiaparelli’s l’Arte poetica di Abd’l-‘Abbas 'Ahmad b. 
Yabya Ta'lab, and Ed. Mahler praises J. Epping’s ‘Astronomisches aus Baby- 
lon’ (Freiburg, 1889). 

-- -- W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE£. Vol. X. - 


No, I. 

1. Pp. 1-11. Biography of Léon Renier, by Emile Chatelain. Renier was 
born at Charleville (Ardennes) in 1809, and died at Paris in 1885. Having 
completed his studies at the College of Reims, he was compelled by the vicis- 
situdes of 1830 to suspend the further prosecution of his specialty, mathematics ; 
and, as it seems, he was employed as foreman in a printing establishment, 
where he acquired experience that proved useful to him in his subsequent 
career as an epigraphist. In 1832 he was principal of the College of Neste, 
and in 1838 he went to Paris and did editorial work for the Journal général de 
l'Instruction publique, aided in editing the Dictionnaire encyclopédique de la 
France, and worked on the Biographie portative universelle. In 1845 he 
founded the Revue de Philologie (first series), which was suspended after 
two years (and revived in 1877). Employment on the Encyclopédie moderne 
placed him henceforth beyond the reach of want. In 1847 he was given a 
modest position in the Bibliothéque de l'Université by Philippe Le Bas, and 
rose gradually until, on the death of Le Bas in 1860, he succeeded him as 
conservateur administrateur. Though he published a few translations and 
other unimportant works on Greek authors, he devoted his labors chiefly to 
epigraphy. The biography gives a concise account of his various missions, and 
his numerous important works and almost countless articles in periodicals. 
He discovered and published more inscriptions than any other man that has 
ever lived. Achair of Epigraphy was created for him in the College of France 
in 1861, When, in 1868, the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes was founded by Duruy, 
Renier succeeded in having historical and philological science introduced and 
placed on an equal footing with physics and chemistry. For an account of 
other important acts, and for a portrayal of his peculiarly candid character, 
and the consequent opposition he met, and for a list of his works, the reader 
is referred to the original article. 


2. P. τι. Meusel had shown (Jahrb. fir Phil. CXXXI, 1884, p. 402 ff.) 
that in the classic period Roman writers usually employed ad before those 
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initial consonants of nouns which are preceded by αὖ in compd. verbs, and a 
before those preceded by a: as ab/uo, averto, hence αὐ loco, a viro. Max Bonnet 
points out that this distinction had fallen into total neglect by the sixth cen- 
tury, to judge from Gregory of Tours, who never uses ad before a consonant 
(nor ads at all). He wrote σό “γε, ab scolis, ab spirit; but these words in his 
day really began with prosthetic ¢ or ¢, which remains in French, 


3. Pp. 12-16. Interesting discussion, partly critical, of the Prologues of 
the Heauton Timorumenos, the Hecyra, and the Phormio, by Louis Havet. 


4. Pp.17-37. Notes on Athenian Heortology, by Albert Martin. In this 
article is elaborately discussed the series of festivals that began on the 6th 
and ended on the oth of Pyanopsion, that is, the Κυβερνήσια on the 6th, the 
Πνυανόψια, ᾿Οσχοφόρια, and ᾿Βπιτάφια on the 7th, and the Θησεῖα on the 8th 
and gth. 


5. Pp.38-46. Paul Tannery directs attention to the fact that while the Greek 
geometricians in designating points and lines marked by letters in a diagram 
always said τὸ A and ἡ ΒΓ, Aristotle used the older method, and said τὸ ἐφ᾽ J 
Α, ἡ ἐφ᾿ 4 ΒΤ, He proposes by means of this test to detect interpolations, and 
applies it to Meteorol. IV 5, where Aristotle demonstrates his proposition that 
the arc of the rainbow never exceeds a semicircle. 


6. Pp. 46-48. Critical discussion of Italicus, Ilias 621-627, by Louis 
Havet. 


7. Pp. 49-69. A.M. Desrousseaux, on behalf of the Conférence de philo- 
logie grecque (Ecole des Hautes-Etudes), presents emendations of forty-five 
passages of Herodotos. 


8. Pp. 70-82. Aemilius Baehrens emends thirty-seven passages in Cic. 
Brutus and thirty-eight in Οἷς. Orator; also Gellius I 7. 3. 


9. Pp. 83-101. Emile Chatelain gives an account of the previous publica- 
tions of the fragments of Aemilius Asper’s commentary on Vergil, and pub- 
lishes a new decipherment of them from the palimpsest of Corbie, now No. 
12161 of the National Library of Paris, which contains the grammatical obser- 
vations of Asper under the text of St. Jerome. In this article the text of 
Asper is printed in small capitals, letter for letter, and again underneath in 
ordinary form with the quotations from Vergil printed in full. 


10. Pp. 102-112. Book Notices. (1). Notice of Iwan Miller's Handbuch 
der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, with review, chiefly very favorable, 
of Vol. II, by O. R. (2). Notice of Schliemann’s Ilios, by W. (3). A rather 
unfavorable notice (by L. D.) of Benicken’s Studien und Forschungen auf dem 
Gebiete der homerischen Gedichte, a work which devotes 1734 pages to one 
book (XII) of Homer’s Iliad. ‘On peut croire M. B. sur parole: son livre 
résume tout ce qui a été dit sur la question homérique en général, et sur le 
chant 12 de l’lliade en particulier... Tel qu’il est, cependant, il pourra 
rendre de grands service aux travailleurs, en leur tenant lieu de toute une 
bibliothéque homérique.” (4). Favorable mention (by C. E. R.) of Kiessling 
and Prou’s Dionysii Halicarnassensis Romanarum antiquitatum quae super- 
sunt. Graece et Latine. (Didot.) (5). Favorable notice (by H. L.)of Ublig’s 
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Dionysii Thracis ars grammatica. (6). Favorable notice and précis of Weber's 
Entwickelungsgeschichte der Absichtssatze, Part II (by O. R.). (7). Brief 
notice of Grundmann’s Quid in elocutione Arriani Herodoto debeatur (by 
O. R.). (8). Brief notice of Flach’s Chronicon Parium ; (9) of the Appendices 
and Register of Willem’s Le Sénat de la république romaine; (10) of Dahl’s 
Zur handschriftenkunde und kritik des ciceronischen Cato maior, and Vassis’ 
Codicis Ciceroniani bibliothecae Laurentianae ab Hieronymo Lagomarsinio n. 
32 designati in primo de oratore libro nova collatio. 


No. 2. 


1. Pp. 113-131. De novis Sallustii Historiarum fragmentis, by Dr. Edm. 
Hauler. A description of Cod. Aurelianensis 169(M), and the text of some 
fragments of Sallust discovered by Hauler under the text of Jerome’s com- 
mentary on Isaiah. There seems to be some other text under that of Sallust. 
The author published a more detailed account in the Studia Vindobonensia, 
1886, Vol. IT. 


2. Pp. 132-142. On the diver Scyllias of Scione, by Am. Hauvette. The 
author discusses especially the accounts in Hdt. VIII 8 and Paus. X 10.1, and 
concludes that Scyllias existed only in a legendary tradition the origin of which 
we find in Hdt. 


3. Pp. 142-144. H. Weil emends some passages in the letters of the 
Emperor Julian, published in 16th vol. of the Hellenic Syllogos of Constanti- 
nople in 1885. 


No. 3. 


I. Pp. 145-148. Pierre de Nolhac gives an interesting history of the MS 
of Festus made by Angelo Poliziano in 1485, and found by Nolhac. It is 
Vaticanus 3368. 


2. P.148. Notes on Luc. Dial. XVII 2, p. 407, and XXX 2, p. 451, by 
A. M. D. 


4. Pp. 149-154. Remarks on various authors, by A. M. Desrousseaux. 
I, Emendation of a dozen passages in the correspondence of Fronto. 


5. Pp.154f. F. P. Nash (Geneva, N. Y.) identifies the Sostratus of Juv. 
X 178 with the S. mentioned in Plut. περὶ ποταμῶν IT 1. 


5. P. 156. L. Havet discusses Cic. Orat. 16, 37, 144. 


6. Pp. 157-160. L. Quicherat’s (posthumous) discussion of Catull. 61. 206, 
where he reads “ ille pulveris eruéi.” 


7. Pp. 161-187. An elaborate discussion of the Latin imperative in -#, 
by O. Riemann. All the examples that occur in Plautus, Terence, Cicero's 
Letters, and Cicero’s Orations, are collected and classified ; and, until an 
exhaustive collection from all authors shall be made, the following partly pro- 
visory conclusions are drawn: 

1. The imperative in -# is very common in Plautus, less common in Cicero’s 
Letters and Orations. 

2. The imperative forms in -Φ 7 are archate (Plautus, Terence) and poetical 
(Vergil); no example occurs in Letters and Orations of Cicero, nor has the 
author seen any example in any of Cicero’s works (except in citations of laws). 


ἰ 
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3 “Ihe use of imperatives in -%@ in prohibitions (after se, neve, etc.) is very 
mt except in laws, treaties, etc: 
4. Im the 3d person -v is rare even in positive commands, except in laws, etc. 
ὃ. In all the works examined -# in the great majority of cases is employed 
“Xen an act is not to be performed at once; but in Plautus is found a con- 
‘erable number of exceptions, in Terence the exceptions are fewer, in Cicero 
‘Ney are rare. 
6. Except in laws, etc., the use of tht imperative in -t is not obligatory. 
en two imperatives relate to two successive actions, though -é is often used 
of the second, the ordinary imperative is probably more common; but when 
the time of an imperative is marked by a subordinate clause relating to the 
fature, the form in - is almost obligatory. 
7. It is doubtful whether the use of the imperative as a concession (Kitthner IT, 
Ρ. 162) was distinguished by the form from the other uses. 
The article closes with a discussion of Cicero’s remark on the imperative 
conservanto (Balb. 16, 35 f.). 


8. Pp. 188 f. Louis Havet (1) points out errors in Deiter’s collation of MS 
B of Cicero (De Nat. Deor.) ; (2) emends a frag. of Ennins (ap. Prisc. 10, 26) ; 
(3) discusses abbreviations following the name of the corrector of the MS of 
Fronto; (4) reads exuvis for exuviis in Plaut. Most. 4,1, 26, and a frag. of 
Naevius (32 Ribbeck). : 


9. Pp. 190-192. Book Notices. E. C. notices favorably the following 
works: (1) Varronis de latina lingua libri, ed. by Spengel ; (2) Gellii Noctes 
Atticae, ed. by Hertz; (3) Syntaxe de la langue latine, by Antoine; (4) De 
affrmandi particulis Latinis (I. Profecto = ‘probably,’ ‘no doubt,’ except in 
archaic), by Steinitz ; (5) Etudes critique sur Properce, by Plessis; (6) Francois 
Guyet, by Uri; (7) Die Handschriften der herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
battel, by O. von Heinemann; (8) Notice sur des manuscrits du fonds Libri 
Conservés A la Laurentienne, by Delisle; and (9) L. D. reviews Poétes et 
mélodes: Etude sur les origines du rythme tonique dans I’hymnographie de 
Eglise grecque, by Bouvy. The first part of the work is confused and 
unreadable, but the bulk of it is very useful. 


No. 4. 
In this number is merely completed the Revue des Revues, which was begun 


in a preceding number. 


Vol. XY. 
No. r 


I. 


Pp. 1-4. The post-Homeric Cyclics, hy H. Weil. Chiefly a discussion 


οὐ the "μι ,κρὰ ᾿[λιάς and its relations to the Ἰλίου Πέρσις. 
= Pp. 5-9. Remarks on the Greek Epics, by H. Weil. Discussion of a 


P&ssgages in Apollonios, Μικρὰ Ἰλιάς, Choirilos of Samos, and Hom. Od. 
489). 


a Pro. H. Weil (1) proposes ἡμέλησας for ἠθέλησας in Eur. Alc. 644; 
ἌΡ resses id. 668 and reads κείνου δ᾽ ἐγώ in 667. 


(XI 
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4. Pp.11-14. A. Cartault fixes with great probability the exact date of 
the composition of Silius Italicus’ Punica. It covered the period from 88 (or 
very little before) to tor. Hence it was probably Sil. Ital. that imitated 
Statius (in his Thebafs, composed 80-92), not vice versa. 


5. Pp.14-16. A. Cartault proposes ef aha poemata or poematia for epigram- 
mata or et epigrammata (MSS et appdmata, εἰ ippamata) in the enumeration of 
Lucan’s work by Vacca at the end of his Life of Lucan. The author enume- 
rates the works of Lucan, showing that all mentioned up to this point were 
poetical. : 


6. Pp. 17-24. Pheres, Admetus, and Herakles in the Alcestis, by Ch. 
Cucuel. The object of this article is to show that there is no comic element 
in the Alcestis, and to justify the scene at the burial and that at the table. 


7. Pp. 25-32. Paul Girard rejects Cobet’s explanation of Dem. de Cor. 169, 
and discusses very satisfactorily the whole question of barricading streets in 
Athens to force the people into, or keep them out of, the places of assembly, 
etc. In this case they were to be kept from collecting in the market-place on 
ordinary business, so as to secure a full attendance of the assembly to be held 
in the Pnyx. He reads ‘xa? τὰ yépp’ ἀνεπετάννυσαν (for MS ἐνεπίμπρασαν, 
Cobet περιεπετάννυσαν)͵ and refers to the Schol. on Ar. Acharn. ar f. 


8. P. 32. L. Havet proposes fausto ... nupta for facto . . . rapta in Pro- 
pert. ΙΝ 11. 66. 


9. Pp. 33-41. Paul Tannery discusses two abbreviations used in the 
Scholia on Aristarchos of Samos, and incidentally discusses a few passages. 


10. Pp. 42-44. Sp. Vassis corrects the statement in O. Riemann’s Latin 
Syntax that in indirect discourse scripturum esse can represent the direct scribe- 
rem (unreal apodosis). In Caes. B. G. V 29.1 f., he reads “venturos (se. 
fuisse); sese non,” etc. He cites fifteen examples from Cicero and a few from 
other authors to show that /sésse (not esse) was used. 


11. Pp. 45 ἢ. Ch. Comte shows that Commodian I 28 is a double acrostich, 
the initial letters giving tust resurgent, and the final avari cremantur, except 
that the present text gives avars: hence, for /ucrarts he proposes /ucrasti—an 
unusual act. form. 


12. Pp. 47-48. L. Havet (1) reads nulla mala re os expolitum muliebri in 
Ter. Heaut. 289; (2) shows that tfsus est belongs to Antipho in Ter. Phor. 
215 f.; (3) mentions a metrical ground for considering the Adelphoe as the 
second play chronologically. 


13. Pp. 49-61. Remarks on Various Authors, by A. M. Desrousseaux. II. 
Critical discussion of twenty passages of Lucian and eight of Herodotos. 


14. Pp. 61 f. Emile Thomas discusses Tac. Dial. de Or. 6. 


15. Pp. 62-64. L. Havet (1) rejects Verg. Aen. VI 439 and the last two 
words of the preceding verse, which was originally defective until some one 
filled it up from Georg. IV 479; (2) corrects Servius ad Aen. VI init.; (3) reads 
gat as two shorts in a few passages of Plautus. 
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16. Pp. 65-68. G. Bernardakis critically discusses a few passages of Plu- 
tarch. 


17. Pp. 69-74. E. Audouin shows that ad was used with the agent after 
-ndus when the meaning was that something was proper to be done, and the 
dat. when one was under an obligation to do something. He applies his prin- 
ciple to the thirty-three examples furnished by Cicero. 


18 P. 74. L. Havet emends Ennius ap. Macrob. VI 2. 25. 


19. Pp. 75-77. L. Havet shows that in the case of names of ports preposi- 
tions were employed to denote the where, whence and whither relations, and 
discusses some special cases. 


20. Pp. 78-79. <A. Jacob: note on the signature to Par. Graec. 290. 
21. P.79. 5. Reinach proposes mox for non in Lucan. Phars. VIII 146. 


22. P. 80. L. Duvau: critical notes on Nonius, p. 145, 148, p. 480, 208s, 
and mention of MS in Brussels containing on its parchment covers some 
fragments of Servius’ commentary on Verg, Aen. II. 


23. Pp. 81-88. A new document relating to the codex Remensis of Phaedrus, 
by E. Chatelain. The codex of Reims was destroyed by fire in 1774. Colla- 
tions that had been made are more or less inaccurate, and some of them are 
lost. Chatelain has found, in an ed. of Phaedrus in the library of the Uni- 
versity of France, a few leaves on which Denys Roche, of Reims, answered 
questions asked by Vavasseur, of Paris, as to readings of the now lost codex. 
Chatelain publishes the correspondence including the answers. 


24. P.8 9. The MSS of Montpellier, by Max Bonnet. 111. Quintilian. 


25. Pp. go-96. Book Notices. (1). Miller’s Handbuch der klass. Alter- 
thamswissenschaft, Vol. I, noticed, for the most part very favorably, by O. R. 
(2). Peajon’s Xen. Memorabilia, Book I, unfavorably mentioned by A. J. 
(3). Roersch and Thomas, Eléments de grammaire grecque, highly commended 
by A.J. (4). Wilhelm Heraeus, Quaestiones criticae et palaeographicae de 
vetustissimis codicibus Livianis, very favorably noticed by O. R. (5). Krebs, 
Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, 6th ed., by J. H. Schmalz, Vol. I, highly 
praised by O. R. Many important facts are stated in articles in which no one 
would think of looking for them; hence the reviewer urges the author to add 
an index of expressions cited out of their alphabetical order. (6). E. Chate- 
lain, Paléographie des classiques latins, instalments 3-5. A list of the fac- 
similes is given without comment. 


No. 2. 


ω 

I. Pp.g7-118. Unpublished scholia of Petrarch on Homer, by Pierre de 

Nolhac. History and classification. These remarks of Petrarch on Homer, 
of course, shed light only on Petrarch. 


2. P.118. Darest emends Panegyrici Veteres (Teubner), p. 129, 1. 17 ff. 
For foenarum . . . desinit esse barbaria read Pictorum . , desiit esse Batavia. 


3. Pp. 119-122. Critical remarks on “ The Supremacy of Reason” (IV 
Maccabees), by Henri Bois. 
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4. Pp.123f. Julien Havet quotes from a letter of Gunzon (about A. D. 960) 
a passage which he shows to have been a pair of hexameters (not prose closing 
with a hexameter, as Thurot thought). This passage is quoted by Gunzon as 
a “proverb of Aristotle.” Havet infers that the Παροιμίαι of Aristotle existed 
in a Latin metrical translation. The couplet as emended is: 


Limax in concha sibi cornupeta esse videtur, 
Seque putat cursu timidis contendere damis. 


5. Pp. 125-128. Book Notices. (1). Leo Sternbach, Meletemata graeca, 
noticed, in the main favorably, by A.M. D. (2). Hartman, Analecta Xeno- 
phontea, pronounced by A. M. D. “a remarkable contribution to the history, 
interpretation, and criticism of the text of Xenophon.” (3). Omont, Fac- 
similés de manuscrits grecs des XVe et XVIle siécles. General statement of 
contents, by E.C. (4). Ch. Cucuel, Essai sur la langue et le style de l’orateur 
Antiphon, noticed by O. R. An excellent work, but restricted too closely to 
a statement of facts without comparison with other authors or common usage. 


No. 3. 

1. Pp. 129-141. Fr. Blass, in a letter to Henri Weil, maintains that the 
first oration of Dem. against Aristogeiton is genuine, but that it was not 
intended as an oration to be delivered, but was written as an exercise, and 
never reduced to a final form. 


2. Pp. 142-153. Several passages of the Aulularia critically discussed by 
L. Havet. 


3. Pp. 1§3-160. Book Notices. (1). MOller’s Handbuch, etc., Vol. IV, 
Part 1. Table of contents, with high commendation, by O. R. (2). Schoell 
and Studemund, Anecdota varia graeca et latina, Vol. I. List of contents, 
with commendation, by A.J. (3). Classical Review. A description, with 
favorable criticism. (4). Keller, Thiere des classischen Alterthums, etc., 
described by L. Ὁ. (5). MUllenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumskunde, commended 
by H. Gaidox. (6). A. Reisch, De musicis Graecorum certaminibus capita 
quattuor. A Vienna doctor-dissertation (1885) very highly commended by 
A. K. (7). Simon, Xenophon-Studien, commended by O. R., who mentions 
other works of the sort, and sums up the conclusions of Simon. The object 
of the work is to determine the different periods of composition by means of 
the style, peculiar expressions, etc. (8). Holden, Plutarch’s Life of Sulla; 
tolerably favorable mention by A.J. (9). Van Leeuwen and Mendes da 
Costa, Homeric Grammar, revised and translated into French by Keelhoff, 
highly commended by O. R. The work has an ‘appendix containing II, I and 

d. I restored to their true form according to the authors’ views. (10). Tycho 
Mommsen, Beitrige zu der Lehre von den griechischen Prapositionen, erstes 
Heft (1886), noticed, of course very favorably, by O. R. This work is the 
first of a series comprising the author’s well-known Programmes. 


No. 4. 


This number merely completes the Revue des Revues, begun in the previous 


number 
M. W. HuMPHREYS. 
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HERMES, 1880. 
III. 


H. Dessau. Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae. There are elements, 6. g. 
in the writings of Trebellius Pollio, which are incongruous, passages which 
commend the very adversaries of the monarch to whom the book is dedicated. 
Other difficulties are enumerated and emphasized in the discussion of the Life 
of Aurelianus by Flavius Vopiscus, undertaken at the request of the praefectus 
urbis, Tiberianus (303-4 A. D.). Chapter 44, Dessau urges, could not have 
been written in 305 or 306, an encomium of Constantius which at that time 
could not but offend the Caesar Severus who governed Italy. The reference 
to Diocletian, too (c. 43), presents difficulties. In a further section Dessau 
treats of falsifications and inventions, matter designed chiefly to fill space, 
composed with incredible assurance, e. g. a judgment of Marcus Aurelius (d. 
180) about the reign of Pertinax (193 A. D.), and similar anachronisms. A 
young son of the Emperor Maximinus is called impervator, names and persons 
were sometimes invented. It is stated that the Emperor Maximinus was of 
Gotho-Alanic descent; such a fiction may have originated about 380 or 390 
A. Ὁ. 

The Vista Severi copies freely from Aurelius Victor, the Vite Marct from 
Eutropius. On the whole, then, weighty indicia point towards the latter part 
of the fourth century, while the attempt was made to present the vitae as com- 
posed in the earlier part of the century. The motive probably was the desire 
to add to the prestige of these writings by creating the appearance of greater 
antiquity (p. 375), and to make the books more salable. This date would 
easily explain the incongruities noted above. In the six authors there is a 
suspicious uniformity, e. g. in their mode of sketching personal character- 
istics; a similar uniformity is notable in their mode of making reference to 
authorities (p. 382). Another common trait is the quotation of Greek verses 
in Latin version, playing on the names of emperors, and the like. Granted 
that these writers lacked literary individuality, how are we to explain their 
common use of some extraordinary phrases, e. g. in litteras mittere (= scribere), 
ves publicae necessarius, conflicts hadito? Dessau’s inference is that we are con- 


fronted with biographies which are indeed the work of one and the same 
author. 


Th. Mommsen. The Oldest MS of Jerome’s Chronology. This MS, now in 
the Bodleian Library, was, according to E. Maunde Thompson, written in the 
sixth century, and affords important evidence in the province of Latin ortho- 
graphy, being free, on the whole, from the faults of medieval copyist spelling. 
The MS is superior to the MSS collated by Schoene. Some interpolations 
seem to have been made very soon after publication. 


E. Bethe. Untersuchungen zu Diodors Inselbuch. What Diodorus in his 
story of primeval Crete quotes from the Theogony of Epimenides is a stupid 
forgery, or rather is derived from a stupid forgery, although there existed at 
one time a genuine theogony of that sage. The further description by Dio- 
dorus of Cretan antiquity and its heroic age is compared by Bethe with Strabo’s 
quotation from Apollodorus of Athens (commentary on the νεῶν κατάλογος). 
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Similar tracing of material is attempted in connection with Diodorus’ treat- 
ment of Samothrace, the Troad, Rhodes, Naxos, etc., suggesting derivation 
from Apollodorus. 


A. Nauck. Analecta Critica, on passages from Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Theocritus, Callimachus, Oppian, in the tragedy Χριστὸς πάσχων 
(ed. Brambs, 1885), Lysias, Diodorus, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Athenaeus, 
Choricius of Gaza, letters of Crates, Diogenes, Synesius, Eustathius on the 
Odyssey, p. 1669, 49. Of Latin writers, Ovid and Horace figure in these notes. 


IV. 

W. Schulz (Ad Scholia Iuvenalia adnotationes criticae) presents some of his 
observations on these scholia, having in the past had the material of Jahn at 
his disposal. In this article S. calls attention to older and later hands of 
scholiasts explaining the same “mma. A new edition by Beer of Vienna is 
expected. 


O. Kern (Zu den Orphischen Hymnen) warns against the tendency to derive 
too much in the hymns from the Orphic Theogony. The reminiscences of the 
Theogony are crowded together in some few hymns, and the material suitable 
for a corpus of Orphic literature is growing from day to day, e. g. by means 
of papyri dealing with mantic matters and the like. 


E. Maas (Zur Hekabe des Euripides) opposes Rassow’s theory (Hermes, 1887, 
514-534) of a recasting of the play. Rassow had exaggerated apparent 
incongruities' in the exposition of the action. The paper of Maas is an 
instructive piece of evidence illustrating anew the ever necessary vage καὶ 
péuvac’ ἀπιστεῖν, particularly when the propounder of new theories operates 
with subjective premises which culminate in negation of tradition. 


E. Mass. Alexandrinische Fragmente. The story of Philemon and Baucis 
(in Ovid) in its details is borrowed or copied from the Molorchus of Calli- 
machus. Molorchus was a man who entertained Hercules when the latter was 
on his way to do battle with the Nemean lion (Callim. Airca), This trait is 
imitated also by Nonnus 17, 41 sqq. Further on Maas quotes minor moti/s 
found in Nonnus, as well as in Tibullus and in Catullus, the original being 
some Alexandrian poem unknown to us. 


M. Willmann. Sextius Niger. Pliny the Elder and Dioscorides περὲ ὑλης 
ἰατρικῆς (materia medica) employed a common source, being very nearly con- 
temporaries of each other. This common authority probably was Sextius 
Niger περὶ ὕλης, whose time was about 10-40 A. Ὁ. The fact that Dioscorides 
carps so much in his references to Sextius is actually a proof of his borrowing, 
and his ostentatious display of other authorities does not disguise the fact that 
the vain creature Dioscorides found these in Sextius himself. A discussion of 

‘authorities used by Niger follows. The paper is really of more importance for 
the history of medicine than for that of literature. 


H. Matzat. Der Rdmische Kalender von 190-168 B, C. 


1On this subject cf. Goethe’s remarks on incongruities in Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Ecker- 
mann, April 18, 1827.—E. Ο. S. 
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I. W. Kubitschek. Die Holzpreise des Diocletianischen Maximaltarifs. In 
the time of Diocletian consumers began to suffer severely from combinations of 
merchants or trusts, and the emperor and his colleagues in 301 issued an edict 
fixing certain maxima of price (cf. the National Convention in Robespierre’s 
time), without taking into consideration differeht economic conditions prevail- 
ing in the various provinces. Kubitschek explains the details of measurement 
preserved in epigraphic copies at Mylasa and Stratonicea in Caria. 


E. Schweder. Uber eine Weltkarte des achten Jahrhunderts. The Spanish 
monk Beatus (second half of eighth century A. D.) wrote a commentary on the 
Apocalypse, to which commentary he appended a chart of the world. Of this 
chart there are extant three copies: one at Turin, of the twelfth century ; one 
in the British Museum (MSS No. 11695); the best being that in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, of the eleventh century. The statements of Orosius seem 
to have been especially worked up. There are striking points of contact with 
the Tabula Peutingeriana and with the itinerary chart used by the cosmographer 
of Ravenna. 


H. van Herwerden. Aristophanea (critical notes). The distinguished com- 
patriot of Cobet manifests in every line a very high degree of familiarity with 
the critical history of the text. It is impossible and not at all essential in this 
place to estimate the degree of plausibility or convincing force in the various 
conjectures from Acharnians to Plutus, but exegesis will certainly be greatly 
advanced, and teachers reading Aristophanes will be glad to turn to the paper. 
Many real difficulties are emphasized. 


U. Kahler. Ober Boeotische Inschriften aus der Thebanischen Zeit. K. 
first discusses (, I. G. 1565 and Collitz-Meister No. 720, both being decrees in 
which wpofevia was awarded; in the former, to a Carthaginian, Nobas; the 
name in the second is destroyed ; otherwise the phraseology is substantially 
uniform. Kdhler rejects the supposition that No. 1 referred to the reign of 
Perseus, 174 B. C., because two of the Boeotarchs mentioned are also named 
in Plutarch Pelop. 35. The historical inference of K. is noteworthy (p. 640): 
“The demos appointing the proxeni of the Boeotians is, of course, not the 
popular assembly of the Thebans, but the assembly (held in Thebes) of the 
united Boeotians.” E. G. SIHLER. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. Herausgegeben von Dr. EUGEN KOLBING, Heilbronn. 
XII Band, 1889. 


I—Gotthelf Willenberg, The Sources of Osbern Bokenham’s Legends. Wil- 
lenberg’s results may be summed up as follows: Bokenham’s poems are mere 
paraphrases of Latin originals. The original is usually a form of the Golden 

end, not always identical, however, with the version printed by Graesse in 
his edition. From the Golden Legend are taken the stories of Saints Eliza- 
beth, Agatha, Cecilia, Lucia, and Catherine, and that of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins. From the Golden Legend and the Latin Life of St. Agnes, the story 
of this saint. From the Golden Legend and the New Testament, that of Mag- 
dalen. From the Golden Legend and two Latin sources, unknown, but similar 
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to two that are known, that of St. Margaret. From a Latin original not very 
different from one printed by Surius, De Probatis Sanctorum Historiis, Oct. 20, 
that of St. Faith. From a legend probably compiled from the Gospel and the 
History of the Birth of Mary, that of St. Anna. From unknown originals, 
those of Saints Dorothea and Christina. 


M. Krummacher, Language and Style in Carlyle’s Frederick II. The third 
instalment of this valuable study, treating of stylistic peculiarities, with copi- 
ous citations. 


J. F. Jameson, Historical Writing in the United States, 1783-1861. This is 
a lecture delivered at Johns Hopkins University in the early part of 1887. 
Two or three quotations will serve to illustrate the merits of this essay. On 
George Bancroft, the historian: “... The author's faults—his strident and 
uncritical Americanism, his rhetorical bias, his lack of objectivity in such 
studies, the superficiality of his insight into national psychology, his failure to 
perceive its complexities, his tendency to conventionalize, to compose his 
populations of highly virtuous Noah’s-ark men. The excurses (sic) in which he 
attempts this are among the least happy and adequate portions of his work. 
Excursiveness not always well proportioned, is a frequent fault in it. Let us 
add that he is often not quite fair to the Tories and the British ; and then let 
us confess that a work upon which a man of great talent, with unrivaled 
opportunities, has spent fifty years of faithful labor, could not fail to be a 
great book.” 

Speaking of Prescott: “The unity of design and beauty of detail, the 
romantic charm and picturesqueness, which the author sought, he certainly 
obtained. Scarcely less praise must be given to the conscientiousness of his 
research, though it may be doubted whether his critical insight was of the 
most penetrating sort. Nor was hea profoundly philosophical historian, dis- 
tinguished for searching analysis. In one of his early private memoranda, he 
confesses that he hates ‘ hunting up latent, barren antiquities,’ and though he 
later to some extent conquered this repugnance, the studies which make the 
analytical and sociological historian were never thoroughly congenial to him. 
It is mainly the concrete aspects of life that engage his interest, and as a his- 
torical painter of these he was, in the period of the publication of his works, 
the years from 1837 to 1858, without a rival save Macaulay and Michelet.” 


The Book Notices contain, among others, reviews of Sweet’s Second Anglo- 
Saxon Reader (why ws// Sweet, who so long ago told us that ‘Old English’ 
was the proper term, continue to use ‘Anglo-Saxon’ ἢ, Dowden’s Life of 
Shelley, and Vietor’s Introduction to the Study of English Philology. 


The department of Miscellanea has a good note on Exodus 351b-353a, by 
M. Konrath, and an interesting biographical notice of Dr. Ingleby, by Karl 
Lentzner. ® 


II.—A. Brandl, Some Historical Allusions in the Chaucerian Poems. “ The 
Squyeres Tale” is the first to be considered. No one has yet discovered a 
historical basis for this fragment, the nearest approach to it being the identifi- 
cation of certain names and descriptions with corresponding portions of 
Maundeville and Marco Polo. After explaining and rejecting an earlier 
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hypothesis of his-own, Brandl finally identifies Cambyuskan with Edward 
III, Algarsyf with the Black Prince, Camballo with John of Gaunt, then the 
eldest surviving son of Edward III, Canace with the latter's second wife, the 
Spanish princess Constance de Padilla, the falcon (always the symbol of a 
member of a royal family) with Elizabeth, a daughter of John of Gaunt by his 
first wife, and the tercelet with John of Pembroke, the husband of Elizabeth, 
who had just deserted her and was about to marry Philippa de March, who is 
accordingly the kite. Canace is therefore not the daughter of Edward III, 
strictly speaking, but his daughter-in-law. 
When Chaucer says, near the close of the Second Part, 


And after wol I speke of Cambalo 
That faught in lystes with the bretheren two \ 
For Canacee, er that he myghte hire wynne, 


he is referring to John of Gaunt’s service with Pedro the Cruel, whose daughter 
Constance was, against Pedro’s bastard brother, Enrique de Trastamara. The 
courtesy attributed to the tercelet by Chaucer appears in Thomas of Walsing- 
ham’s characterization of John of Pembroke as “liberalis, affabilis cunctis, 
humilis et benignus.” Brandl’s means of identification is a passage from 
Knighton, quoted from Twysden, X Scriptores, 5. 2677. The passage runs: 
“ Habuit autem idem pius dux in comitatu suo uxorem suam Constanciam, 
filiam regis Petri Hispaniarum, et Katerinam, filiam ejus, quam genuerat de 
eadem Constantia; duas etiam alias filias, quas genuerat de domina Blanchia, 
priore uxore sua, filia et haerede Henrici ducis Lancastriae, scilicet dominam 
Philippam non conjugatam et dominam LZ&sabet, Comitissam de Penbrok, 
dintisso viro suo juvene in Anglia. Qut comes post recessum suxoris suae fect 
divorcium et desponsavit sororem comitis de Marchia, Dominus vero Johannes de 
Holande primo dictam Elizabet desponsavit sibi in uxorem.” 

According to Brandl, the dates would require us to assign the Squire's Tale 
to the early part of the year 1390. Within this year Pembroke had fallen in 
a tournament, and—Elizabeth had married again. This would account for the 
poem’s remaining uncompleted. 

Brandl’s own summing up is here given in translation: “ Chaucer composed 
the Squyeres Tale early in 1390 in honor of the Lancaster family, then newly 
returned from Spain, as a mark of his gratitude, and as a means of creating 
popular sentiment in their favor and of recommending himself anew to their 
graces, At the outset he alluded to Lancaster's popular father, Edward III, 
and to the grounds of the English expeditions to Spain (Part 1). He next 
depicted the grief which had come upon Elizabeth, Lancaster’s daughter, 
immediately after their return, on account of the unfaithfulness of her husband, 
John of Pembroke, together with the kindness of her stepmother, Duchess 
Constance (Part II). Then were to follow the account of the warlike deeds 
performed by Lancaster and his famous brother the Black Prince, besides 
something further concerning their father Edward III, who had favored these 
adventures. Instead, however, of treating his material with homely straight- 
forwardness, Chaucer followed the current fashion in disguising it as fable. 
The necessary machinery he borrowed pagtly from Tartary, the most distant 
kingdom then known, using for this purpose the available portions of Marco 
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Polo’s Travels; but in part he adopted the bird-masques of*the English court 
poets who dealt with historical materials. The outcome of the whole was to 
have been a reconciliation, but this was rendered impossible by the marriage of 
the disloyal Pembroke with another lady in that very year (1390). Accordingly 
the poem remained a fragment. It was incorporated into the Canterbury Tales 
without change, as it would appear, and, with a delicate allusion to the poet 
himself, put into the mouth of the Squyere. The poem furnishes another 
proof of the realistic character of Chaucer’s poetry, in the sense of its being a 
reflex of real occurrences, and an indication of his unswerving attachment to 
the House of Lancaster, an attachment which was again revealed by his speedy 
recognition of Henry IV, the usurping Lancastrian king, on his accession in 
I 399.” 

In the second place, Brandl considers the so-called “ Chaucer’s Dream.” 
According to his interpretation, the elderly lady introduced early in the poem 
would be Margaret, Duchess of Clarence, the sister-in-law of Henry V; the 
“queen,” Princess Katharine of France, whom Henry V married; and the 
knight, Henry himself. The earlier dream is referred to the year 1410, the 
second to the following year. Duchess Margaret is the same whose effigy, side 
by side with that of her two husbands, of whom the Earl of Somerset was the 
first, lies in the Warriors’ Chapel of Canterbury Cathedral, near that of Arch- 
bishop Langton, the champion of English liberty. The correspondences are 
worked out by Brandl with much skill and plausibility. 


K. Elze, Notes on K. Richard II. 


W. Franz, Dialect in Charles Dickens, is a classified collection of materials 
derived from Dickens’ novels for the illustration of dialectical peculiarities. 
The student of archaic forms or of contemporary manners will find much that is 
instructive in this paper, no less than he who devotes himself to modern Eng- 
lish dialects as his peculiar province. 


Karl Breul, The Scientific Study of Modern Languages at Cambridge. A 
useful article, showing how much remains to be done for modern language 
study at Cambridge, but written with moderation and apparent fairness. 


Wilhelm Heymann, The Definite Article in English. The article takes the 
form of a criticism of G. Wendt’s program on the subject, published at Ham- 
burg in 1887. 


The most valuable of the Book Notices are those on Morsbach’s Origin of 
the Modern English Literary Language, and Einenkel’s Rambles through 
Middle English Syntax. Both are highly praised, as they deserve. 


III.—J. Caro, Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS. Part X is an 
edition of Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild, preceded by a discussion of the 
origin of the story of Horn and the mutual relations of the various versions, and 
by an investigation into the dialect, metre, and style of the poem edited. There 
are two opposite views concerning the poems of Horn, represented by Wiss- 
mann on the one side, and by Stimming, Zupitza, and Child on the other. 
According to Wissmann, King Horn is the oldest form of the legend, and from 
it came the French romance; the English romance sprang either from the 
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French or from &n independent modification of King Horn. The Scottish 
ballads on the same theme follow the outlines of Horn Childe. Accord- 
ing to the other view, King Horn, Horn Childe, and the ballads, derive 
equally and immediately from a legend current among the people, the French 
romance coming from an English source traceable to the same ultimate origin 
as King Horn, but independent of the latter. Caro’s conclusions are: King 
Horn is the oldest of the three versions, but not necessarily the ultimate literary 
form. The French romance is derived from one or more English versions 
parallel with the existent King Horn. Horn Childe cannot possibly go back 
to King Horn on the one hand, nor direct to the popular legend on the other; 
probably the author had several manuscripts before him. Caro then repre- 
sents the hypothetical relations by a diagram or family tree. 


W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, VII (continued). Sattler’s collec. 
tion of examples is noteworthy. Thus in the discussion of the plurals of 
names of fish, he cites 206 quotations of 109 different sorts of fish. From this 
we gain the information that whsédait, for example, is never used in the plural 
as a collective, nor sme/¢s in the singular for the same purpose, but that Aevring, 
carp, haddock, and several others are used in both singular and plural in the 
collective sense. In so thorough a fashion does the author go about all his 
researches under this head. 


W. Swoboda, Acquisition of a‘ Vocabulary’ in a Foreign Language, and 
Especially in English. 


The Book Notices have a review of Part II, First Half, of Schipper’s Eng- 
lish Prosody, and of Ward's edition of Marlowe’s Faustus and Greene's Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


In the Miscellanea, Max Kaluza adds to the discovered sources of the Cursor 
Mundi three additional ones; M. Konrath shows that the Kentish version of 
Sawles Warde is independent of the other Middle English form, though derived 
from the same Latin original ; and H. Schuchardt, under the title Contribu- 
tions to the Knowledge of Creole English, quotes a number of letters by /atan 
boys and girls, as written from their training-schools at Carlisle. 

(In the Report on Vol. XI of Englische Studien—A. J. P. XI 380—in St. 


Godric’s second poem, af should be pa). 
ALBERT S. Cook. 
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Polo’s Travels; but in part he adopted the bird-masques of*the English court 
poets who dealt with historical materials. The outcome of the whole was to 
have been a reconciliation, but this was rendered impossible by the marriage of 
the disloyal Pembroke with another lady in that very year (1390). Accordingly 
the poem remained a fragment. It was incorporated into the Canterbury Tales 
without change, as it would appear, and, with a delicate allusion to the poet 
himself, put into the mouth of the Squyere. The poem furnishes another 
proof of the realistic character of Chaucer’s poetry, in the sense of its being a 
reflex of real occurrences, and an indication of his unswerving attachment to 
the House of Lancaster, an attachment which was again revealed by his speedy 
recognition of Henry IV, the usurping Lancastrian king, on his accession in 
I 399.” 

In the second place, Brandl considers the so-called “Chaucer’s Dream.” 
According to his interpretation, the elderly lady introduced early in the poem 
would be Margaret, Duchess of Clarence, the sister-in-law of Henry V; the 
“queen,” Princess Katharine of France, whom Henry V married; and the 
knight, Henry himself. The earlier dream is referred to the year 1410, the 
second to the following year. Duchess Margaret is the same whose effigy, side 
by side with that of her two husbands, of whom the Earl of Somerset was the 
first, lies in the Warriors’ Chapel of Canterbury Cathedral, near that of Arch- 
bishop Langton, the champion of English liberty. The correspondences are 
worked out by Brand! with much skill and plausibility. 


K. Elze, Notes on K. Richard II. 


W. Franz, Dialect in Charles Dickens, is a classified collection of materials 
derived from Dickens’ novels for the illustration of dialectical peculiarities. 
The student of archaic forms or of contemporary manners will find much that is 
instructive in this paper, no less than he who devotes himself to modern Eng- 
lish dialects as his peculiar province. 


Karl Breul, The Scientific Study of Modern Languages at Cambridge. A 
useful article, showing how much remains to be done for modern language 
study at Cambridge, but written with moderation and apparent fairness. 


Wilhelm Heymann, The Definite Article in English. The article takes the 
form of a criticism of G. Wendt’s program on the subject, published at Ham- 
burg in 1887. 


The most valuable of the Book Notices are those on Morsbach’s Origin of 
the Modern English Literary Language, and Einenkel’s Rambles through 
Middle English Syntax. Both are highly praised, as they deserve. 


IIlI.—J. Caro, Minor Publications from the Auchinleck MS. Part X is an 
.edition of Horn Childe and Maiden Rimnild, preceded by a discussion of the 
origin of the story of Horn and the mutual relations of the various versions, and 
by an investigation into the dialect, metre, and style of the poem edited. There 
are two opposite views concerning the poems of Horn, represented by Wiss- 
mann on the one side, and by Stimming, Zupitza, and Child on the other. 
According to Wissmann, King Horn is the oldest form of the legend, and from 
it came the French romance; the English romance sprang either from the 
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French or from δὴ independent modification of King Horn. The Scottish 
ballads on the same theme follow the outlines of Horn Childe. Accord- 
ing to the other view, King Horn, Horn Childe, and the ballads, derive 
equally and immediately from a legend current among the people, the French 
romance coming from an English source traceable to the same ultimate origin 
as King Hom, but independent of the latter. Caro’s conclusions are: King 
Horn is the oldest of the three versions, but not necessarily the ultimate literary 
form. The French romance is derived from one or more English versions 
parallel with the existent King Horn. Horn Childe cannot possibly go back 
to King Horn on the one hand, nor direct to the popular legend on the other ; 
probably the author had several manuscripts before him. Caro then repre- 
sents the hypothetical relations by a diagram or family tree. 


W. Sattler, Zur Englischen Grammatik, VII (continued). Sattler’s collec- 
tion of examples is noteworthy. Thus in the discussion of the plurals of 
names of fish, he cites 206 quotations of 109 different sorts of fish. From this 
we gain the information that wAétedast, for example, is never used in the plural 
as a collective, nor sme/¢s in the singular for the same purpose, but that 4erving, 
carp, haddock, and several others are used in both singular and plural in the 
collective sense. In so thorough a fashion does the author go about all his 
researches under this head. 


W. Swoboda, Acquisition of a‘ Vocabulary’ in a Foreign Language, and 
Especially in English, 


The Book Notices have a review of Part 11, First Half, of Schipper’s Eng- 
lish Prosody, and of Ward’s edition of Marlowe's Faustus and Greene's Friar 
Bacon and Friar Bungay. 


In the Miscellanea, Max Kaluza adds to the discovered sources of the Cursor 
Mundi three additional ones; M. Konrath shows that the Kentish version of 
Sawles Warde is independent of the other Middle English form, though derived 
from the same Latin original ; and H. Schuchardt, under the title Contribu- 
tions to the Knowledge of Creole English, quotes a number of letters by /adian 
boys and girls, as written from their training-schools at Carlisle. 

(In the Report on Vol. XI of Englische Studien—A. J. P. XI 380—in St. 


Godric’s second poem, a# should be paé). 
ALBERT S. CooK. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


If Professor Robinson Ellis, who has taken under his special patronage the 
Minor Latin Poets, had not induced his friend, Mr. E. J. L. Scott, to under- 
take a translation of Calpurnius into English verse (London, George Bell ἃ 
Sons, 1800), that little-read bucolic poet would doubtless have waited many 
generations for an interpretef, and we should have lost a series of English poems, 
which by deftness of rhyme and vividness of expression show that the translator 
could have done even better things on his own account than he has done for Cal- 
purnius. Mr. Scott’s translation of the Eclogues of Vergil in a similar style had 
a certain quaint fascination, to which attention was called at the time (A. J. P. 
V 544). His rendering of Calpurnius, if not so close, leaves us better satisfied, 
for he has burnished Calpurnius until the shade of the very moderate poet 
might well wonder at the new foliage and the alien fruit. To be sure, the 
pastoral simplicity of Calpurnius suffers somewhat, but one does not care for 
the pastoral simplicity of the man who composed the adulatory Fourth 
Eclogue—which is too much even for those whom Vergil and Horace have 
taught a certain indulgence toward court-poetry. The Latin text is not very 
carefully printed, and it is surprising that Professor Ellis should have allowed 
so many old-fashioned spellings to stand. Nor does the translation always 
accord with the text. In III 9§ we find 


Vel propius latitans vicina saepe sub horti 
translated 
Or ’neath this neighboring altar lie, 


As oft in its vicinity, 


and as saepes is spelt elsewhere sepfes (V 95), we are in a daze until we look up 
the variant reading 


Vel propius latitans vicina saepe sub ara. 


There are other slips, but not of sufficient magnitude to mar pleasure or to 
rouse mirth. 


Mr, SHUCKBURGH brings the equipment of a classical scholar to bear on his 
edition of Sidney's Apologie for Poetrie (New York, Macmillan & Co.), which 
follows in the main the text of the edition of 1595. The notes are ample for 
the illustration of the text, and a ful] index enhances the value of the notes. 
The excellent work of Professor Cook, noticed ina recent number of the 
Journal (XI 389), is not superseded by that of his English rival, and those of 
us who are accustomed to deal with tenth transmissions of stock observations 
will be pleased to see how the American editor and the English complement 
each other. Detailed criticism would be out of place here. It may be 
observed, however, that the story of the Sophister (58, 16), ‘ that with too much 
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subtlety, would prove two eggs three,’ is to be found in Sir Thomas More, and 
that Mr. Shuckburgh ought not to have been satisfied with a mere parallel ; 
and it is possible that he has dismissed Herculea proles (62, 28) too lightly. 
Why should Sidney have fallen into Latin here, if he meant nothing more than 
‘royal, as were the royal families of Sparta’? We want a contrast to Abertino 
patre natus, and that contrast is furnished by the Herrulea gens of the Fabii— 
that ancient Roman family, commemorated in a passage, that Sidney must have 
read, Ovid, Fasti II 235 foll.: 


Una dies Fabios ad bellum miserat omnes ; 
ad bellum missos perdidit una dies. 

Ut tamen Herculeae superessent semina gents, 
credibile est ipsos consuluisse deos. 


In the paragraph of bis grammar (3511 Anm.) in which Aken comments on 
the rarity of the opt. after ξως, he cites only aorists. But the real trouble is to 
find present optatives, and while there is a well-known instance in Thuc. 3, 
102, cited in A. J. P. IV 418 (see Goodwin, M. and T., rev. ed. #614), that is an 
‘until’ ἕως. A ‘while,’ ‘so long as ’ ως with the pres. opt. after an histor. tense 
has not turned up, so far as I know. Perhaps the bare announcement will 
bring out a number of these skulkers, but in the article cited (1883) I could 
only say, ‘ pres. opt. as required by general rules of dependence ; so after inf. 
and ἂν (= opt.and dy), Plat. Theaet.155 A’: μηδέποτε μηδὲν ἂν μεῖζον μηδὲ ἔλαττον 
γενέσθαι μήτε ὄγκῳ μήτε ἀριθμῷ ἕως σον ely αὑτὸ ἑαυτῷ. The language of Aris- 
totle lies outside my range of special investigation, but I am interested to find 
in the newly-discovered ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία one example of the missing con- 
struction that goes back to the fourth century (p. 80, 8): δοκεῖ (Θηραμένης) πάσας 
(sc. τὰς πολιτείας) προάγειν (= προῆγεν) Ewe μηδὲν παρανομοῖεν. 


Revisions that do not revise are too common to astonish even the revisers, 
and hence my merriment was not much stirred by the Homeric laughter with 
which some of my friends have greeted the reappearance of Kihner’s classical 
lapse which turned ‘ Bekker’s Homerische Blatter’ into ‘ Bekker's Fliegende 
Blatter.’ See Blass’s Kihner (1890), 11, p. 98. But that is after all a mere 
lapse, and pages of the Journal might be taken up with a record of the perpe- 
tuation of grave blunders. So in Gustav Meyer's Gr. Gr., first ed. (1880), p. 
110, we read ‘Aristophanes Wolken 870, wo sich Sokrates tiber die Aussprache 
des κρέμαιο beim alten Pheidippides lustig macht,’ and the same blunder reap- 
pears in the ed. of 1886, p.125. To be sure, Gustav Meyer is quoting from 
Curtius, Stud. I 2, 275, and it is easy to see how in his eagerness to make a 
point Curtius turned the facts round ; but the error was pointed out at the 
time of the first ed., and some of the hundreds of Meyer’s readers ought to have 
secured the correction before the second appeared. 


In the closing words of Mr. HEWLETT’s valuable paper On the Articular 
Infinitive in Polybius (A. J. P. XI 470), the writer denies the existence of παρά 
== διά with the articular inf. in Demosthenes. The passage which I cite in the 
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foot-note (21, 96), if written out would have contradicted the text: παρὰ τὴν 
πενίαν καὶ ἐρημίαν καὶ τὸ πολλῶν εἷς εἶναι, but it is one thing to use an articular 
inf, at the end of a group of substantives (see A. J. P. IV 241), another to 
use it independently. An independent use is cited by Lutz, Praepositionen 
bei den Attischen Rednern, p. 153, from 19,42: παρὰ τὸ προαισθέσθαι κεκώλυται, 
and this should have been adduced. See also Rehdantz-Blass, Index II, 
Ss. V. Tapa, 


A propos of my little note in the last number of the Journal (XI 483-487) 
on the Articular Proper Noun in Greek, I would call attention to the begin- 
ning of a useful series in Philologus XLIX 3, by KALLENBERG, Der Artikel 
bet Namen von Laindern, Stddten, τ. 5. w., in which he expresses his ‘ conviction 
of the inadequateness of our knowledge as to the most ordinary phenomena of 
Greek.’ The same conviction has haunted me for many years, and may serve 
to explain, if explanation be needful, the persistency with which I have urged 
the importance of accurate attainments in a language, which is more raved 
about than possessed. 


ERRATA. 


A recent medical writer maintains that there is no absolute immunity from 
seasickness, and so no amount of typographical experience will insure an editor 
against nausea at errors of the press. The unwelcome queasiness will return 
when least expected. My boyhood’s friend Pyrgopolinices shakes his empty 
head at me from A. J. P. XI 372 (1. 19 from bottom) and asks what has become 
of the g so necessary to his martial register; and the comparatively venial 
fault of an imbricated ‘ vafit’ in Mr. Ashburnham’s review of Ellis’s Avianus 
(IX 362, 1. 13) has haunted me so for two years that I have given up entirely 
that seemingly inevitable quotation, ‘La saulce vaut mieux que le poisson,’ 
and have gone back from Scaliger to Scaliger’s original, 


ὀβολοῦ τάρεχος, δύ᾽ ὀβολῶν τἀρτύματα. 


And now d propos of Ellis’s Avianus, it appears that in the last number (XI 
522, 1. 24) we must read ‘ Ellis is too much inclined to assume that the prosody 
of Avianus was the prosody of the classical period’ instead of ‘the prosody of 
Avianus was prosody. In my judgment the mistake is not much to be deplored. 
Unfortunately all mistakes are not so venial, and Jean Paul’s humorous boast 
remains a pium destderium, ‘In jeden Druckfehler soll sich Verstand verstecken 
und in die Errata Wahrheiten.’ 
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I.—ANALOGY IN THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 
Part III. 


Besides such analogical formations as have just been presented 
and discussed, there are also many such formations in the inflec- 
tion of the substantives. In the various processes of inflection, 
such as the formation of the construct, emphatic, plural, and in 
the addition of pronominal suffixes, each class is governed by its 
own peculiar laws. Ina great many cases the law of the group 
maintains itself and no confusion occurs. But from the nature of 
the case, considering the subtle nature of these formations and 
distinctions, we might expect occasional confusion and transitions 
from one class or type to another, in other words, metaplasms and 
analogical formations. And such, on examination, we find to be 
the case. Thus, according to Stade (§191), in Hebrew the nomi- 
nal forms gaftl, git/, gut/ form their plurals after the analogy of 
the forms gafa/, gital, gutal.' 

On these plural formations last mentioned, however, we have 
an interesting dissertation by Mr. W. H. Salter Brooks, “ Vestiges 
of the Broken Plural in Hebrew ” (Dublin, 1883). The object of 
this paper is to show that the stems φαζέ, φίζέ, gu{/ formed their 
plurals originally without any plural termination whatever, but 
simply by internal vowel changes, thus: gafa/, which became 
gatél, gital or gital, gutal or gut{al, exactly like the corresponding 
Arabic internal or broken plurals. According to this view, then, 
the plural of these words is sufficiently indicated by these internal 


1Cf. Haupt, Beitrage zur assyr. Lautlehre (Gdttingen, 1883), p. 89, ἢ. 3; 
Praetorius in Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. I (Leipzig, 1890), pp. 374-7. 
Vor. X1I.—s. 
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vowel changes. But subsequently, owing to the tendency to 
vowel corruption and obscuration, these distinctions were not 
sharp enough and clear enough to distinguish between the singu- 
lar and plural. Thus at first the Hebrew would have presented 
the scheme: 

8. bal. = pl. baal =‘ lord.’ 

8. rumh. pl. rumah ‘spear.’ 


But owing to the presence of the guttural consonant, the singulars 
were bound to become da‘a/, rumah, and actually did so, that is, 
become identical with the plurals. Hence, in such cases, the 
addition of the external sign of the plural was necessary in order 
to distinguish the singular from the plural. But after it was added 
to such forms, the language lost sight of the distinction between 
singular and plural sufficiently maintained by vowel changes, and 
gave to the external or sound plural formation universal exten- 
sion. 

The application of the external plural sign in these cases, there- 
fore, is not to be regarded as organic, but as the result of analogy. 
On this view of the matter we have here an instance of analogical 
formations Class III, Ὁ, the addition of formative elements where 
they do not belong. 

In Aramaic and Syriac substantives of the type ga{/ sometimes 
form their absolute and construct state after the analogy of the 
type gat. The organic form reappears in the emphatic state. 
(See Haupt in Hebraica, Vol. I, p. 228, note 1.)' 

Thus in Syriac we have the regular normal forms in 

WA (for 4é74') XIN ‘ door.’ 

2B (for pagdr) 8118 ‘ corpse.’ 

But YB) ‘soul’ stands for παῤέξ (form gd{i). The emphatic 
XW) is syncopated from 2dp734. 

So also 43. ΒΓ ‘shoulder,’ and 19D. *290 ‘king,’ etc. 

On the other hand, the ground-form of op3 ‘lord,’ is δα 7 (type 
gatl), construct δα αἰ, and from this we ought to have, by the 
laws of Syriac phonology, the form Oya, and the z-vowel of the 
second syllable is due to the analogy of forms like 8) XY}, in 
other words, a metaplasm from the type gaf/ to the type gaz. 

So also 13, 593 ‘stomach,’ poy. ΚΌΌΣ ‘image,’ DPD. XDYP 
‘reason,’ etc. 


1 Cf, Lagarde, Bildung der Nomina, pp. 73 and 74, also Beitr. z. Assyri- 
ologie, I 325 and 375. 
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Again, all vowel changes in the stems of words are governed 
by regular phonetic laws. (See, e. g. the laws of Hebrew vowel 
changes in Stade, §73 fg.). But in individual cases analogy often 
plays an important part. In such cases an individual is trans- 
ferred from one group to another, or a phonetic process is taken 
out of its legitimate sphere and applied to cases where it is not 
legitimate. 

An example is given in Stade, §78b. 

A long 4-vowel of primitive Semitic generally appears in 
Hebrew as ὅ (Stade, §77a). But an original x-vowel may also 
appear in Hebrew as 4. This 6-vowel, therefore, in Hebrew may 
represent either an original 4 or an original u-vowel. In cases 
where it represents an original “-vowel it is quite correctly short- 
ened to J when it stands in a closed syllable. But in cases where 
it represents an original 4 such a shortening is manifestly out of 
place, and is produced only by the force of the analogy of other 
forms where this change is phonetically legitimate. 

Instances are DAY?Y from YY ‘three,’ ‘AVM from NYN) ‘cop- 
per,’ “JP from 1 ‘purity.’ 

Shortening of such vowels to “2 is likewise analogical, as in 
DIAN, OHI ‘scribes’ from O07, 

The shortening of the 4-vowel in the word wer ‘tongue,’ con- 
struct πο, is also analogical, the stem of ποῦ being δ). (See 
Haupt in Hebraica, Vol. I, p. 178, note 4; also Beitrige zur 
Assyriologie, I 165, 166 and 324.) 

In the Hophal from stems 1? such as bey from the stem 98 
‘to be long,’ 037 from the stem Ὁ) ‘to stand,’ the short d-vowel 
of the final syllable is not organic, but due to the analogy of the 
strong verb. Compare also ΘΠ ‘they were killed,’ stem ™D, and 
3:33 ‘they were brought in,’ stem ἐδ, 

Again, in the vowel changes which a word undergoes in receiv- 
ing pronominal suffixes we find cases of the influence of analogy. 

Take, for example, the substantive of the form gata/ (which in 
Hebrew appears as 28, 197) with pronominal suffixes. 

The following is the law of vowel change as stated by Bickell 
(p. 77, §105): 

“ The vowels before the suffixes are changed entirely according 
to universal vocal laws. The pretonic syllable should be height- 
ened. The syllables at a greater distance from the tone should | 
be volatilized, and open syllables which stand before a half-vowel 
should retain their short vowel. Only the suffix ka forms an 
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exception to the latter rule, before which ἃ is heightened in the 
antepenult.” 

Thus from 131 (type gdtd/) ‘ word,’ we have 3% ‘my word,’ 
37 ‘his word,’ 0393" ‘your word,’ but 127 ‘thy word.’ 

This heightening of the vowel ¢ before the suffix 4-as com- 
pared with the short vowel before 2 is due to the. analogy of the 
contiguous forms "2% 1,9, M37. 

The distinction between as Aight suffix and 2) 19. as grave 
suffsxes is a mere fiction of the grammarians. 

For instances of the influence of analogy in the affixing of pro- 
nominal suffixes in Syriac see Noldeke, Syriac Grammar, §145 E. 

Another case of unwarranted application of phonetic processes 
under the influence.of analogy is given by Stade, §35sb. 

The organic form of substantives derived from 7’? stems with 
the suffix of the 2d pers, masc. is seen in "J! ‘thy teacher’ (stem 
7), V7 ‘thy army’ (stem 73M), PIP ‘thy flock’ (stem yp), 
WW ‘thy maker’ (stem Nw), 

In other cases an analogical shortening has taken place, based 
on the analogy of 7137 zz Pause and out of Pause 4735. So we 
have in Pause 13% ‘thy field,’ but out of Pause ΤΊ. So also 
WD ‘thy rod’ (stem 3) 42 1) ‘thy dwelling’ (st. 72) Two. 
Gen. 48. 4 Hiph. Prtcpl. stem 5 4{¥9. Piel Prtcpl. stem 8 
‘to command.’ 

So also in the forms of the verb with suffixes we find instances 
of the influence of analogy in the confusion of vocalization. 

When the suffix of the 2d person sing. a is affixed to a verbal 
form ending in a consonant it ought to be hard. 

So quite organically in ΟΡ Jer. 22. 24 ‘I will pluck thee’ 
(stem ΡΠ). 

But when this same suffix is attached to the 3d person,-fem. 
sing. perfect (which never had a final vowel) it is spirated after 
the analogy of the same sufhx attached to the masculine, where the 
spiration is organic because this form ended originally in a vowel. 
In other words, gd¢d/at-kd was understood as standing for gdtd- 
létd-kad, because gatdl-kd stood for original gdtald-kd. 

_ On the other hand, forms with hard 4 have influenced analogically 
forms which should have been spirated. 

So 31223 Deut. 24. 13 ‘he has blessed thee.’ 

Of a similar nature is the application of the pausal form of the 
suffix witha hard Ἵ to substantives. 

So 3!) Prov. 25. 16 ‘thy sufficiency.’ 
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722°) Deut. 8. 5 Piel Prt. ‘thy instructor.’ 

YP 37” (stem 12) ‘thy answerer.’ 

ὩΣ ‘to justify thee’ Job 33. 32 (Piel Inf.). 

| W900? Deut. 23. 5 Piel Inf. ‘to curse thee.’ 

Examples of forms with spirated where it ought to have been 
hard : 

WP2K ‘she consumed thee.’ 

ΠῚ ‘she bore thee.’ 

47035 Cant. 8. 5 ‘she brought thee forth.’ 

A similar case is pointed out by Bickell,§113. The imperative 
had no final vowel even in primitive Semitic. DOP = gfud=gutscd. 

“But,” says Bickell, “the Hebrew forms with suffixes presup- 
pose a final z=, as in the future.” In other words, the form of 
the imperative with suffixes is based on the analogy of the imper- 
fect with suffixes. 

Examples are : 

ΠΣ ‘serve him.’ 

WW ‘give him,’ stem 12, 

InN’ ‘bear him,’ stem 3. 

WI ‘know him,’ stem 5, 

WP ‘let him go.’ 

IFO ‘strengthen him.’ 

In ‘strengthen him.’ 

On the other hand, in Aramaic the organic form appears with- 
out any vowel, thus oN Daa. 2. 24 ‘ bring me in,’ stem oon, aphel; 
cf, Naideke in ZDMG 38, 408. 

In his Vergleichende Studien III (ZDMG 43, 181) Barth has 
given us a treatise on analogical changes observed in the vocali- 
zation of the imperative and imperfect of some verbs. 

The following is a brief summary of his view: 

The imperative is formed from the imperfect. Corresponding 
to the three classes of imperfects, therefore, distinguished by the 
three characteristic vowels κι, az, and ὦ, there must have been three 
imperatives, #, 2@,andz. The u-imperative becomes Dep ; the a- 
imperative is seen in ΠῚ; the #-imperative is seen in ᾿ξ» 2% 
and Ἢ. 

All the forms of the 2d pers. fem. sing. which have the charac- 
teristic z-vowel point to an original #-imperfect. In the imperfect 
the vowel has been mostly changed to z through the influence-of 
other u-imperfects. In the imperative, on the other hand, it has 
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been maintained. This explains the forms ἼΘΙ ‘speak,’ "1° ‘sell,’ 
‘ay ‘pass,’ "YN ‘gird,’ SEY ‘pour,’ PPX ‘collect,’ *BYD ‘uncover.’ 

The z-vowel in these imperative forms, therefore, is an indica- 
tion of the original #-vowel in the corresponding imperfect forms, 
just as forms like "20D ‘rule,’ ‘T7P ‘exult,’ point to an original x- 
vowel. 

So also in the 2 pers. masc. sing. ΠῚ) Prov. 4. 13 ‘preserve 
her,’ and in the forms with ἥν, such as ΠΥ) ‘preserve,’ ΠΡΌ ‘sell,’ 
PW ‘arrange,’ NBD¥ ‘collect,’ we see an original z-vowel. 

Not so, however, in the 2 pers. masc. pl. Here nearly all the 
forms which originally had the characteristic vowel « now have 
the vowel ζ The change has been made under the influence of 
the analogy of those forms where the z-vowel is original. 

Only three cases remain in which the original 7-vowel has been 
preserved, viz. 

1230 from 30 ‘to be laid waste.’ 

Ὁ from WP ‘to draw.’ 

YW from ὙΦ ‘to oppress, destroy.’ 

For instances of forms of the Assyrian verb where the force of 
analogy has resulted in changes in vocalization, see Haupt, “‘ Der 
Keilinschriftliche Sintfluthbericht,” in ΚΑΤ. 68, note 2.'_ By the 
side of the older organic forms of the present, such as zdd/u¢ ‘he 
lives,’ t$dgum ‘he cries,’ izdénun ‘it rains,’ we have later analogical 
formations, such as izanan, 13akan ‘he places,’ where the vowel of 
the last syllable has been influenced by the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable. Delitzsch, however (Assyrian Grammar, §9goa, note, 
also §94, and §115), maintains the contrary view, that :zanan is 
the organic and zzanun is the analogical.’ 

Finally, on comparing the vocalization of the Hebrew intensive 
perfect and imperfect with the corresponding forms in Arabic, it 
seems probable that the Hebrew vocalization has been changed 
under the influence of analogy. 

In Arabic gattala, yugattilu is probably nearer the original in 
form, and more organic, while in Hebrew DMP the vowel of the 
second syllable has been influenced by >, the imperfect. Com- 
pare Barth, “ Nominalbildung,” p. xxii-fg., also p. 70. 

On this point Dr. Martin Schultze (Zur Formenlehre des 
semitischen Verbums, Wien, 1886, p. 48, §49), remarks that the 
derived stems are undoubtedly younger than the simple stem or 


1Cf. Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. I, p. 124. 
*Cf. Barth in ZA II 377; Zimmern, ZA V το. 
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Qal. It is to be assumed that they first formed the younger 
tense (the so-called imperfect), whose vocalization is the same 
in all the different dialects. But at a subsequent time, when the 
need was felt to form the afformative tense (or perfect), the tribes 
had separated. The older northern Semites retained, without 
reflection, the vowel of the future; the younger Arabs, however, 
chose, more consistently, the vowel of the Qal-Praeterite. 
| Crass III. 

Analogical formations with reference to the formative elements 
of words. 

Division A. 

Mistaking a servile or formative element for part of the stem. 

An interesting case of this kind is described -by Stade, Hebrew 
Grammar, §400-2. It is in the formation of the 3d person femi- 
nine singular perfect of the ὶ "Ὁ verbs. The ground-form was 
gataidt (compare Arabic vadijaf). This could become either 
gafat or ga{4jé. The former has been preserved in N¥Y Lev. 25. 
21, stem ΠΡΌ ‘to make.’ 

BA 2 Kings 9. 37 Kethid, stem 9 ‘to be,’ and with sufhx 
4) vy. 
The latter is preserved in 7°PM Ps. 57. 2 ‘(my soul) has fled (for 
refuge).’ 

But the form ¢4{4¢ was generally regarded as a regular perfect 
tri-consonantal stem ; the sevvi/e N was erroneously regarded as a 
stem-consonant. Then, taking the forms g4#/4 and the pause- 
form g4{4/4 as models, the feminine ending 4 was appended, 
giving the form φάζάζά. This form has been retained in the pause, 
ΠΤ, ON, etc. From this, after the analogy of g4f*/4, we have 
the usual form 7"), 

Another case of this kind is seen in the treatment of the Niphal 
of the 7.568. The ground-form is zdké{{. The organic form 
is seen in VQ, stem ὙΠ ‘to be dry.’ 

30}, stem 330, ‘to turn.’ 

202), stem 25P, ‘to be light.’ 

But in other cases it is written as though it were the Οὐ ofa 
verb }"B, the } preformative being erroneously regarded as a 
stem-consonant. 

So in the pointing 302 OR) D2, stem DDD, ‘to melt.’ 

Y2 Eccl. 12. 6, stem /¥°, ‘to break.’ 
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Then, as from 123 we have in the feminine 733, so we have 
the feminines 233, stem P?3, ‘to empty.’ 

2D) and the plural ar, stem 291, ‘to shake.’ 

Sometimes a ἢ, which really is the sign of the feminine, is treated 
as if it were a stem-consonant. 

The examples of this class of analogical formations found in 
Syriac are given by Néldeke, Syriac Grammar, §78 and 80. 

The same thing has taken place in Ethiopic. See Dillman’s 
Grammar, §133, and §137, 5b. : 

For the Assyrian examples of this class see Haupt, SFGM 72; 
also Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, §69. 

mutthti, pl. of muttu. 

létét, pl. of létu ‘night’ (st. mtd), 

zsithte, pl. of zstéu ‘pillar.’* 

On the Hebrew ninds, ningp, etc., consult Am. Journ. Phil. XII 
37; also Barth, in ZDMG 41, 605-607, and Nominalbildung, p. 4b. 

In Syriac the formations {}~ MN} &D)- from nouns in 8), are 
Organic only in derivatives from stems 9, so RNIDF, pl. QT 
‘image.’ 

In forms like 129. 8N)920 ‘kingdom,’ the ending M, which is 
merely a formative, is treated after the analogy of those words 
where it forms part of the stem. 

It might be expected that languages, starting out, as do the 
ancient Semitic, with a sharp distinction between stem-consonant 
and servile or formative element, would in the course of time and 
a development extending over more than a thousand years, lose 
the sharpness of this distinction and incorporate elements which 
originally were formative as part of the stem. This expectation 
is borne out in the study of the Amharic, the Mandean, and the 
modern Syriac. | 

See Dr. Martin Schultze, “ Zur Formenlehre des semitischen 
Verbs,” p. 43, §45. 

Thus in Praetorius, “Ambharische Sprache,” pp. 130-140, under 
the title “ Wurzelerweiterung,” we have a study of those stems 
of the Amharic language which have been extended beyond the 
original three stem-consonants, mainly by incorporating and 
reckoning as part of the stem those consonants which originally 
were formative. 

In many cases, however, as is pointed out by Praetorius, the 


1Cf., however, Haupt, Beitrige zur Assyriologie, Vol. I, p. 16. 
* Cf. Lotz, Tiglathpileser, pp. 110, 66 and 155, 27. 
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incorporation of the formative element is preceded by the loss of 
one or more of the original stem-consonants, so that the formative 
element is taken as a compensation for this loss, and the appear- 
ance of having three stem-consonants is restored. 

The other methods of extending the original stem, viz. by 
doubling the original bi-consonantal stem, and by other additions, 
or by a repetition of one of the original stem-consonants of the 
tri-consonantal stem, do not, of course, come up for consideration 
in this paper. We are concerned only with those cases men- 
tioned by Praetorius as constituting the third method of extending 
the stem, namely, by incorporating a nominal, pronominal or 
verbal formative element, or even a preposition, as part of the 
stem. I add a list of the cases mentioned by Praetorius, referring 
to his work, however, for their fuller discussion. 

The causative prefix a is treated as a stem-consonant in the 
stems amara as if it were a sumple stem Jrimae gutturals; but 
in reality it has arisen from ’amdra, the causative of a stem 
mea. gutt. 

So also ’adaga ‘to grow.’ 

‘asalama ‘to be a Mohammedan.’ 

A more doubtful case is ’avdsa ‘to moisten.’ 

The causative prefix sa or its modification 3a is treated asa 
stem consonant in the following words: 

sanakala ‘to give offence, to be a stumbling-block’ (Asstoss 
erregen). 

shanagala ‘to deceive.’ 

shamagala ‘to become old.’ 

shanakara ‘to leak.’ 

shameatata ‘to despise, scorn’ (perhaps). 

shamana ‘to weave.’ 

shaqaba ‘to ascend.’ 

This seems to have been developed from ’ashdgaéa ‘to lift up,’ 
a second causative from agada. 

So in the “ Quinqueliterum” skakarakara ‘to rise,’ and gaba- 
raga ‘to shine, sparkle.’ 

The following stems have been formed by raising the 2 of the 
reflexive prefix ¢a to the dignity of a stem-consonant : 

tafid ‘to sleep,’ from tanahaya ‘to rest oneself, to recover.’ 

tanafasa ‘to breathe, to take breath,’ 

tanakuala ‘to be deceitful.’ 

talala ‘to be deceived.’ 
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talalafa ‘to cross.’ 

tawaba ‘to be beautiful.’ 

tavasa forms the new double reflexive sanfarasa ‘to support 
one’s head by anything.’ 

fanabaya ‘to prophesy.’ 

Perhaps also /dkata ‘to be slow, lazy.’ 

Sometimes the reflexive 2 has been weakened to d, and is then 
treated as a stem-consonant. 

So in désasa, ‘to feel of.’ 

Perhaps also daraga ‘to be dry’ belongs here, and danaguara 
‘to be deaf, senseless.’ 

danagara. ‘to dissuade.’ 

Here also Praetorius mentions the Ethiopic danagada ‘to 
frighten,’ and danagala. 

Nominal formative elements are likewise incorporated as part 
of the stem; so m in the words mdshara ‘to be a bridegroom,’ 
from Ethiopic moshar ‘a saw.’ 

mashaga ‘to barricade oneself.’ 

marakuaza ‘to support.’ 

masaqgata ‘to hang.’ 

manazara ‘to commit adultery.’ 

manatsha ‘to spring forth.’ 

managaga ‘to hold,’ or ‘to open another’s mouth.’ 

makuata ‘to vow.’ 

maraka ‘to take captive’ (also in Ethiopic). 

masgana ‘to recommend’ (also in Ethiopic). 

So the prefix ’a of internal plural formations is reckoned as 
part of the stem in ’amalaka ‘to adore God.’ ’asamd ‘to prac- 
tise witchcraft,’ formed from the plural ’asméf ‘witchcraft’ with 
the loss of the 4 

So also the nominal suffix / in the words gazata ‘to excommu- 
nicate,’ from the Ethiopic stem wagaza. 

So perhaps from a noun with the suffix g/ or δέ we have ζαπά- 
wata ‘to offer opposition, to withstand.’ 

yalaméta ‘to play the whore,’ from ga/améi ‘whore.’ 

So the consonant 2 of the abstract ending 4” in shalafana ‘to 
rule.’ 

m and ἐ are treated as stem-consonants in malakata ‘to denote,’ 
from /ak’a, 

mégata ‘to dispute,’ from wag’a ‘to push, to strike.’ 

mialada ‘to get up early.’ | 
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So the consonant m of the adjective ending 4m is reckoned as 
part of the stem in such words as guaratama ‘to have the rheu- 
matism’ and favagama ‘to fill up, to stuff’ (vollstopfen) and gara- 
mama ‘to exercise a horse.’ 

Other noteworthy cases are the following : 

zawatara ‘to continue, go on,’ in which the relative za has 
become part of the stem. 

bavaté ‘to be firm, strong,’ in which the preposition δα has 
become part of the stem. 

Praetorius further mentions similar formations in Ethiopic, such 
as la‘éla ‘to be high,’ from la+, 

Also dahata and béhtawa ‘to be alone,’ from da+’aka#i. 

For a very complicated case of this kind see Praetorius, 
Ambharische Sprache, §208a, b, c, ἃ." 

In an early stage of the language the verbal infinitive of Aéda 
‘to go’ united with the auxiliary verb ’a/a ‘to be’ and the union 
became fixed both in form and in meaning. Ata later period, by 
a “false analogy” this form, the result of this union, was considered 
a normal homogeneous verbal stem, and received further modifi- 
cations, so that its origin was much obscured. 

The verbal inf. of 4éda, which at present, in accordance with 
the regular process of contraction in Amharic, is 4idd, was for- 
merly haydo. This older form Aaydé united with a following ’a/a, 
and formed, not aydwzal, which the later phonetic law would 
require, but Aaydd/a, in accordance with an older law still preva- 
lent in Tigrifia (see Praet. Tigrifia Grammar, §48, p. 69), and which 
accordingly we must postulate for the older period of the Am- 
haric. 

haydéla then meant ‘he has gone, he has left, he is not here.’ 
But in course of time the original meaning of the verbal stem 
‘to go’ was lost sight of, and the negative element, from being 
merely secondary, came to be regarded as the primary sense ; and 
so the initial Aay was regarded as a sort of negative particle. 
Then, in accordance with the analogy of the initial syllable of the 
negative form of the imperfect, ay became ’ay, and finally the 
negative m was attached, ’ayddlam ‘he is not.’ 

Since, then, the first part of this form, viz. ’aydé, had lost its 
original character as a verbal infinitive, it had to lose at the same 


1 See also Praetorius’ Beitrige zur athiopischen Grammatik und Etymologie, 
in Vol. I of Beitrage zur Assyriologie, especially §§1, 2, 6, §2. 
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time the ability to make its sufix correspond to its subject, and 
so it became fixed in the form of the 3d pers. masculine singular. 

The form 'aydélam had the appearance of a negative imper- 
fect of a stem @d/a, only the final ὦ gave it the character of a per- 
fect form. And since the endings of the perfect were assumed 
for all the different persons and numbers, the form of the 3d pers. 
pl. ’aydélim, although having exactly the appearance of a nega- 
tive imperfect, was not able to transfer the whole inflection to the 
imperfect, even though such a transfer was favored by the change 
of the initial λα» to’ay. Also the circumstance that the form 
with the relative is ydydéla ‘who is not,’ and not yamdydéla, shows 
clearly that the form was regarded as a perfect. In this way it 
came to pass that this old compound verbal infinitive was inflected 
in a mongrel way, in its initial part having the appearance of a 
negative 3d pers. impertft., and in its final part having the appear- 
ance of a perfect. 

These mongrel forms again have resulted in further analogical 
formations. Being regarded as pure imperfects 3d pers. masc. 
sing. they received the usual pronominal object suffixes, meaning : 
‘it does not belong to us,’ or ‘you or thee it is not appointed to,’ 
etc. Then from this the reflexive ‘/adéla ‘to be appointed, assigned,’ 
was formed, and even the simple dla zmposuit seems to have 
been used, though Praetorius says he never found it in any text. 

Similar cases are found in Tigrifia. See Praetorius, Tigrifia 
Sprache, §173. 

The reflexive prefix ¢a is regarded as part of the stem, and from 
the stem thus augmented a new causative is formed by pre- 
fixing ’a. 

See the examples given in Praetorius, Tigrifia Sprache, §173. 

The Mandean instances of this kind of analogical formations 
are given in Néldeke’s Grammar, p. 84, 874, p. 98, §87. The 
Arabic form asnata, denominative from sane, sénat, ‘evil year,’ 
in which the feminine ending Ζ is regarded as part of the stem. 

In modern Syriac many verbs with | as a fourth stem-consonant 
are denominatives from nouns which have been formed by adding 
the suffix ἄπ to a tri-consonantal stem. The instances are given 
in Néld., Neusyrische Sprache, p. 192, §95. In other quadri- 
literals the first stem-consonant was originally a formative element 
which afterwards came to be treated as part of the stem. Such 
are many beginning with w and Ὁ, such as Abnp ‘to change,’ 
and 93nd ‘to visit,’ etc.; others beginning with ἢ, such as Anan 
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‘to be boiled in pieces’; others beginning with Ὁ, such as poop 
‘to take out.’ See the cases cited in Ndéld. op. cit. p. 194, §96. 
Some of these, formed from verbs with weak stem-consonants, 
have the appearance of original tri-consonantal stems. 

So the causatives from stems Ὁ and YB and 1": also from 
stems mediae , 

See examples given in Nold. op. cit. p. 228, §108; p. 235, §110. 
Also p. 243, §113; p- 245, §113 

Finally, we have under this class the somewhat analogous case 
where, not the formative element, but a consonant which is the 
result of a phonetic modification is treated as part of the original 
stem. See an illustration given by Haupt in Hebraica I 226. 
The Assyrian zttu ‘side’ is the feminine of zdu ‘hand,’ and stands 
for tdtu. The plural of dtu is tdati, but sometimes it is formed 
from zf/u, and gives us 24472. 

So also the construct avan ‘sin,’ from arnx, which is a phonetic 
modification of aux (resolution of the doubling by insertion of 1) 
is such an analogical formation. See Hebraica J, p. 219, note 1.’ 


Crass III. 
Division B. 


Mistaking a stem-consonant for a servile or formative element. 

We find examples of this kind in Syriac in words in which the 
stem-consonant ἢ is regarded as the sign of the feminine. 

See the examples cited in Noldeke, Syriac Grammar, §86. Also 
in §71, 1, MAN τεχνῖτις and M320) πτωχή, the ὃ of the ending is 
a stem-consonant, but is treated as though it were a formative 
element. 

The Ethiopic dekizw, solus solitarius, becomes in Tigrifia 
bcht#. The final «, however, was misunderstood and regarded as 
the suffix of the 3d pers. sing. masc. and the word was thought 
to mean ‘he alone.’ Hence the other corresponding suffixes were 
added to denote the other persons, genders and numbers. 

behta ‘she alone,’ etc. (Praetorius, Tigrifia Sprache, §121, 37). 


Crass ITI. 


Drvision C, 


Analogical changes in the formative elements themselves. 
Influence of one formative element upon another. 


1Cf., however, Zimmern, Babyl. Busspsalmen (Leipzig, 1885), p. 12,6. 
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The analogical changes which take place in the afformatives of 
the perfect in the inflection of the Semitic verb have been so 
thoroughly set forth by Ndldeke in an article entitled ‘“ Die 
Endungen des Perfects,” in ZDMG 38, 407 fg., that the changes 
and formations need only be briefly noticed here, referring to that 
article for a discussion of the whole question. 

In Syriac we have the 3d person plural ending -2z for -2 of the 
other languages, after the analogy of the other plural endings. 
So also in Assyrian we have in the permansive for £a3dé@ some- 
times ξαϊ πη. 

In Arabic the 3d pers. plural feminine gafaina, in place of the 
common Semitic form gata/4, shows the influence of the corres- 
ponding form of the imperfect, agfudna (see Dr. Martin Schultze, 
“ Zur Formenlehre des sem. Verbs,” p. 18, §15). 

In the 2d person singular masculine the Ethiopic has -£a for 
the common Semitic form -#4. Noldeke explains this as due to 
the influence of the analogy of the possessive and object suffix of 
the same person. 

It is better, however, to regard it as the influence of the original 
ending of the rst person sing. -£#, which has been preserved in 
Ethiopic, and which in that language has changed the endings of 
the 2d person masculine and feminine from -/4 and -# to -ka and 
-ki, while in the other languages the reverse has taken place, viz. 
-k of the first person was changed to -ἐ2 under the influence of 
the analogy of the 2d person, while in Hebrew a further analogical 
change took place, 42 being changed to # under the influence of 
the possessive sufhx z. (See Haupt, SFG 52, note 10; Stade, 
§179a ; Hommel, Semiten, 443, note.) 

In the 3d person plural masculine the Syriac forms in -4 before 
suffixes are formed after the analogy of the imperfect forms in -2 
and -éz, which retain their original -4 before suffixes. 

In the 2d person plural feminine the vowel - of the Arabic 
ending -funna is probably after the analogy of the same vowel in 
the corresponding masculine ending. 

So in Ethiopic the pronominal suffix 3d pl. fem. 4an is probably 
after the analogy of the masculine 2ému. 

In the rst pers. plural the Hebrew -2@ for the common Semitic 
ending -#4 is probably due to the influence of -v@ in MMI, 

71} as pronominal suffix is alate analogical formation and is 
found only with prepositions 773, N02 (Stade, 8348). 

So ὉΠ) Ὁ Gen. 1. 21 is based on the analogy of 371)°D, 
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As to the analogical changes in the preformative of the imper- 
fect Qal I shall not attempt to discuss them here. See some 
remarks on this subject by Haupt in Beitrige zur Assyriologie, 


‘Vol. I, p. 17, note 20; also pp. 260, ἢ. 27, and 328. 


Other instances where one formative element has influenced 
another are the following : 
The vowel of the preformative of the Hiphil participle in BD’? 


(stem 81) and 3P@ (stem 330) is influenced by the vowel of the 
preformative of the perfect 5°70 and 30%. 

According to Stade (§161b) the of the preformative of the 
Hebrew reflexive in °¥P2)0 as compared with the more primitive 
form ᾽27, is due to the influence of the " preformative of the causa- 
tive. 

But the question then arises: to what is the ” preformative of 
the causative due, when in Arabic we have ἀφέαία and in Ethiopic 
"aghdra? 

The form of the ending of the imperfect plural feminine of 
verbs YY and γ᾽ has probably been influenced by the correspond- 
ing forms of the iv’) verbs. 

Thus ΠΡ ΒΌΣΙ (stem 330) after the analogy of npn (stem 72) 
‘to go up.’) 

The organic form appears in #37 (stem 3% ‘to turn.’) 

The form of the preformative of the perfect Hophal of verbs 
9 and 1’) has been influenced by the analogy of the same pre- 
formatives of verbs 1B, OP, stem D§P, and 2M, stem 72M ‘to 
pierce, to begin’ after the analogy of TH, stem 7%, for T™ ‘to g 
down.’ | 

A case of this class is cited by Dr. Rosenberg in ‘Das arama- 
ische Verbum im babylonischen Talmud,” p. 40. 

In the Ethpeel of verbs *’D, the " loses its consonantal power in 
most of the forms, and consequently the ἢ of the preformative 
remains. But in cases where the ’ retains its consonantal power 
the 1 ought not to remain. If it does remain, it is due to the 
influence of the analogy of those cases where [6 ὁ loses its con- 
sonantal power. In the Ethpaal the organic formation is usually 
found. 

Another case where the form of one preformative has analogi- 
cally changed the form of another preformative is the following, 
taken from Barth, Nominalbildung. The infinitive absolute 
(Barth, perfect infinitive) of the Niphal appears in Hebrew in 
three forms: Sop Sppn. and bypn, Of these the first is the normal 
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form. The other two are explained by Barth (Nominalbildung, 
p- 72, §49b) as analogical formations based on the analogy of the 
form of the infinitive absolute in the other derived conjugations, 
-especially in the Piel and Hiphil. In these conjugations there 
was a certain similarity in sound between the infinitive abso- 
lute and the imperfect very noticeable when the infinitive was 
used to strengthen the imperfect ; cf. Ex. 23, 24 12VR 12Y. Hence 
this infinitive was supposed to have been formed from the imper- 
fect, when in reality it was formed from the perfect. In the Niphal 
no such resemblance existed between the imperfect and the infini- 
tive as formed from the perfect, and hence a new form was formed 
from the imperfect which should have the same assonance to the 
imperfect as was observed in the case of the infinitive absolute of the 
Piel and Hiphil. The ground of this explanation is strengthened 
by the fact that this analogical formation is found only when the 
infinitive absolute is used to strengthen the imperfect. Where it 
is used to strengthen the perfect the normal form is used ; cf. on 
the one hand ‘PX? 40%], on the other hand 7APDD2 402) Gen. 
31. 30. 

In forms like }O83 the vowel of the last syllable is due to the 
influence of the old perfect infinitive of the Qal and Niphai. 
ΤῸ» 922, while in Ha the assonance to the imperfect has been 
made complete; cf. D208 pont, 1 Sam. 27.1, ‘escaping, I shall 
escape.’ 


Crass III. 


Division 2. 


Inorganic application of formative elements under the influence 
of analogy. 

The true origin, nature or significance of a formative element 
was often misconceived, and so it came to be attached to forms 
where it was not organically legitimate. 

An instance of this class is given by Ndldeke, Syriac Grammar, 
§s0B: ‘The ’ which was often found apparently without any 
special reason, came finally to be attached to words ending ina 
consonant”’; cf. Hebraica II 104, ἢ. 1. 

We have another instance in the use of the old accusative sin- 
gular ending ἃ 1; (accusative of direction) with ” 2 and j®, and in 
cases where it is attached to dual and plural forms, thus : 

ney? ‘upwards,’ mn? ‘downward.’ 
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ΠΌΡΗΡ. ‘to Chaldea.’ 

MO wil ‘to Heaven.’ 

NYP ‘to Egypt.’ 

e930 ‘from Babylon.’ 

Sometimes there is a combination of two processes B and D of 
this class. The language mistakes a stem-consonant in a certain 
form for a formative element and then adds it where it does not 
belong. 

So in the forms of Syriac numerals with determining suffixes 
(Noéldeke, 8149). 

The’ which there appears is organic only in }7A ‘we two.’ 
After this analogy we have the other forms {nA ‘they three,’ etc. 

In Ethiopic the pronominal form 3d pers. masc. sing. wé’étz, 
forms the 3d person plural masc. and fem. wé’etém% and we’étén 
by the inorganic attachment of the suffixes -émd@ and -én (Prae- 
torius, Eth. Gramm. §21). 

Another case of the same kind in Ethiopic is the attachment of 
suffixes to £272 when used as a numeral. These forms hele ttl, 
hile δία, hile btt and kék’étd, masculine, fem., nominative and 
accusative respectively, are based on the analogy of other nume- 
rals with suffixes (Praetorius, §135). 

Still another case is found in the forms of prepositions with 
suffixes. The prepositions *¥ ‘to,’ 72 ‘unto,’ and ° ‘over,’ are to 
be referted to the stems On, “iv, and bp (see Stade, §375). Hence 
with suffixes we have the organic forms WOR. YOR AIP. etc, 
But the language mistook this " for a formative element, forming 
the plural, and then added it to the prepositions where it had no 
place atall. ΤΠ ‘after thee,’ TMA ‘under thee,” Ὁ) ‘between 
us,’ 3°23 ‘among us.’ 

Cf Barth, Vergleichende Studien, ZDMG 42, 348-358, where 
also the views of Lagarde, Mittheilungen I 232 are successfully 
compbaftted. 

So too in Ethiopic 41 the prepositions receive their suffixes 
with the ixsertion of the long vowel 4 (see Praetorius, Ethiopic 
Grammar, §152). This vowel is organic only in ΔΖ ‘upon,’ with 
suffixes (cf. Syr. 27: =%Y, stem by), But the language mistook 
it for a forntative element and then applied it analogically in the 
case of the other prepositions, 

Another case of this class is found in the form of the feminine 
plural before suffixes in Hebrew, e. g. 1030, Losing sight of 
the fact that the ' was organic only in the masculine °°—'0, and 
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that the fem. pl. construct was already expressed by the ending 
MM, the language adding the ending * through the influence of 
the masculine. 

On this subject compare the remarks of Praetorius, Tigrifia 
Sprache, §99, the substance of which I quote as follows: 

In several ancient and modern Semitic dialects the pronominal 
suffixes are found partially or wholly in combination or even 
union with a nominal plural ending. The languages presenting 
this phenomenon are Hebrew, Aramean, Modern Syriac, Man- 
dean, Amharic, and Tigrifia. The similar occurrence, however, 
of this peculiarity in these six languages is purely external and 
accidental. There are three different grounds and occasions 
of this confusion of plural ending and pronominal suffix which 
are still to be distinguished in its occurrence in the different lan- 
guages. In modern Syriac and Mandean the plural nature of the 
nominal plural ending was entirely forgotten and abandoned. 

See Noldeke, Mand. Grammar, §76 and §141. The possessive 
sufhx pronouns have incorporated the ending az, which originally 
served as the ending of the construct masc. pl. The result is 
that in the case of masculine nouns with pronominal suffixes the 
singular and plural can no longer be distinguished. The same 
thing is true in modern Syriac. See Nodldeke, Modern Syriac 
Grammar, §37. 

In Hebrew and Aramean, however, a knowledge of the plural 
nature of " was retained, in spite of its erroneous application. 
This is sufficiently shown in the fact that besides its legitimate 
application in the masculine, it is found only in the plural of the 
feminine. So also in Tigrifia and Amharic the meaning of the 
plural ending in combination with a suffix was not forgotten. 
When, however, we find, in Tigrifia, cases where the singular has 
the suffix -dfk2m or -di6m instead of and alongside of the simple 
-kim and -ém, this must be because the plural ending -4/ was 
thought to denote not only the plural nature of the noun to which 
it was suffixed, and which was its original function, but also the 
plural nature of the following pronominal suffix. The ending -éé, 
therefore, is capable of a two-fold reference—either to the pre- 
ceding noun, which is legitimate, or to the following pronominal 
suffix, where it is not legitimate. 

As a result of this confusion ξάλεμαϊξῶρε, for instance, may 
mean either ‘your priest,’ or ‘your priests.’ 

Sometimes there is a misapprehension of the nature and origin 
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of the formative elements of a word. See Dr. Martin Schultze, 
Zur Formenlehre des semit. Verbs, p. 28, §29. He there points 
out that the Syriac interjectional z and the Biblical-Aramean pre- 
positional > of 3d person sing. imperf. came to be regarded as the 
pronominal prefix of the 3d person, and as such was prefixed to 
the plural as well as to the singular. 

Before Schultze, however (1886), Mr. W. H. Salter Brooks 
(1883), in the appendix to his treatise “Vestiges of the Broken 
Plural in Hebrew,” pointed out that the Syriac form with 
belonged originally only to the singular, and was afterward 
applied analogically to the plural forms. He says nothing, how- 
ever, as to the original nature of this 5. 

Another note on the prefix 2 and } of the 3d person impft. in 
Aramean and Syriac respectively. 

As to the Aramean, see the remarks of Kautsch, Grammar, p. 
79. The > was originally the sign of the optative or precative 
(compare Assyrian precative particle 2). Afterwards its original 
signification was lost and it was applied indiscriminately.’ 

Compare the examples cited by Dr. Rosenberg, “ Das aramiische 
Verbum im babylonischen Talmud,” Marburg, 1888. Dr. Rosen- 
berg says: «ὖ ig prefixed after the example of the Assyrian, where 
in the same relations the particle /s is used, to strengthen the 
assertion. Gradually its force weakened until it became simple 
assertion and took the place of the prefix *. Because of its 
relationship with 2, however, it changed into the same, and this 
new form became the exclusive one in Syriac, in Mandean with 
few exceptions, and in Talmudic was used pretty often.” 

According to Noéldeke, in Lazarus and Steinthal, Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, Vol. VII, pp. 403-411 
the dual originally denoted a pair (die paarweise Verbindung). 
This signification is still retained in Hebrew. In Arabic, how- 
ever, it came to mean simply twoness, and extended itself to all 
the inflected parts of speech. If this could be maintained it 
would be an interesting case of the analogical extension of an 
inflectional element beyond its original bounds. 

In a review of this article, however, by Dr. Friedrich Miiller, 
“Der Dual in den semitischen Sprachen,” Wien, 1875, this posi- 
tion is questioned, and the counter-position maintained, that the 
Arabic dual form of the verb, gata/é, is the original. Friedrich 
Miiller endeavors to support the position by a comparison with 


1Cf. Haupt, Beitr. z. Assyriologie, I 17. 
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the Assyrian (p. 8). This must be abandoned, however, as the 
Assyrian form cited is now known to be, not a dual, but the femi- 
nine plural.’ We need not now examine the details of his 
argument. On the whole, his reasoning is unsatisfactory, and I 
do not accept his conclusion (p. 12 and p. 14) that the Arabic 
dual, in its form and in the extent of its application, represents 
most faithfully the condition of the parent Semitic in this respect. 
The position of Noldeke seems to be the correct one. 

A case of misconception of the nature and significance of an 
inflectional ending and consequent misapplication is given in Nold. 
Neusyrisch. Gramm. p. 218, §102, the use of the ending -nf, which 
should be used only in the plural, to form the 3d person sing. 

A similar case is the indiscriminate use of the old Ethiopic 
Abtna or «δέῃ in modern Amharic as the title of a bishop or a 
saint (see Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, §76b). 

For another case of this class see Praetorius, Tigrifia Sprache, 
§131. The plural ending -4/, which originally was the ending of 
the feminine plural, has in many cases taken the place of the 
original masculine ending -47, especially in the case of adjectives 
and participles. 

For the same phenomenon in Tigre compare Schreiber, Manuel 
de la langue Tigrai, §63. In this connection we must bear in mind, 
however, that the presumption is that in primitive times the plural 
endings -ém or -in or -4, on the one hand, and -4/ on the other, 
were applied more indiscriminately without regard to gender; 

compare e. g. M138 and Ὁ). See Barth, Verglemnenie Snurdien, 
ZDMG 41, 613, 614. 

In studying the plurals formed by the imsertion of ἃ (see 
Nolkdeke, Proc. of the Berlin Acad. 1882, 1178-9; Barth, Ver- 
gleichende Studien, ZDMG 41, 621 fg.), we find same instances 
in which it is inserted probably after the analogy of other older 
and more original cases. Thus Arabic ammahét ‘mothers’ pro- 
bably after the analogy of an older form adbahé4zd ‘fathers’; ef. the 
Sabean ‘Nie and the Syriac Πὲς (cf. Hebrew NNOX* ‘hand- 
maids’) is not therefore a /ate form. On the contrary it is primi- 
tive Semitic. See Barth, ZDMG 41, 624, note 2. 


1 See, however, Haupt, SFG 71, and ZDMG 34 

*See also Ε΄ Nestle’s paper on £/, Elohim, Elah in Theol. Studien aus 
Wirtemberg, III. Jahrg. (1882), pp. 249 and 255. According to Nestle Drm 
is plural to 2 and the singular TIN a secondary analogical derivation from 


pombe. 
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In Aramaic (Syriac) the ὦ was originally inserted only before 
the ending -4/ka. The few cases in which it has been inserted before 
the ending -tz (#) such as ¥198 (cf. Sab. ‘73%, const. pl.), *OHn 
‘father-in-law,’ *00% ‘name,’ are probably of a secondary nature 
and formed after the analogy of forms in -Δέλα, RNIN. ἘΠ ΠΌΠ,; 

The ὦ arose from an original w because of dissimilation. In 
almost al] cases where we find the original stem-consonant w 
changed into 4 in the plural, we find that it immediately follows a 
labial. Hence the labial spirant w was changed to the guttural 
spirant &. 

Cases where a labial does not precede are hence to be consid- 
ered analogical formations. They are comparatively rare, and the 
different forms appear respectively in only one language; so 
Arab. sanahét, Phoenician ΠΊΓΙ 

An interesting and valuable discussion of some analogical forma- 
tions of this class is given by Barth, ZDMG 42, 341-358. 

I shall give only the summary of his views, referring to the 
article itself for the details. 

The words for heaven, water, life, entrails, face, value, in the 
several North-Semitic languages have the plural form, while the 
corresponding forms in South-Semitic are generally singular. 
Cf. Heb. D°DY, Phoen. DD%, Syr. |e, KY, Psalm. "Ὁ, with the 
Arabic samdé’, Sabean 19D, Ethiopic and Amharic samdéj. 

Heb. 0°, Syriac 1, Ὁ, with Arab. ma’, Eth. and Amh. még. 

Heb, Ὁ" Π, Syr. 1 Ὁ, NO, Arab. hagas. 

Hebrew (late, Mishna) OPS or O'VD, Arab. ms‘a* or ρε 

Hebrew Ὁ", 

Late Hebrew 0°", Aram. δ 93, 

Barth thus explains these plural forms which are found in 
Hebrew and other North-Semitic languages. They are all 
derived from stems 1 and "Ὁ, In the case of the words for 
heaven and water the original forms were probably samdz and 
mz, These were shortened to Samdj and md, thus exactly 
resembling the usual construct. pl. masc. Also when these forms 
received suffixes they presented the same appearance as the 
plural with suffix. Hence the language mistook the form fora 
plural, and formed the corresponding plural absolute D'>Y and 
D*D, 


>The supposition of Stade, 8182, that the insertion of the 77 is to give bi- 
consonantal stems the appearance of tri-consonantalism cannot be maintained. 
See Barth, ZDMG 42, 6as. 
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In the same manner, from the forms with suffixes, 7° 7'Ye, 
ΣΤ WI, which, although really singulars, looked like plurals, 
were formed the absolute plurals ΘΠ, OYD, Db, DD, 

So perhaps also Bibl. Aram. }"19 ‘breast,’ and Hebrew 0°D7 
‘blood-guiltiness.’ 

According to Barth (Nominalbildung, §123), the prefix ma of 
the Arabic passive participle of the first form is due to the influ- 
ence of the analogy of the passive participles of the other forms. 
This is a case of the analogical extension and application of a 
formative element beyond its original bounds. 

Sometimes analogical influence of this kind produces great 
mixtures of forms. Thus the Greek suffix -ἄριος is attached to 
genuine Syriac words (Noldeke, §140, p. 77). 

Here also may be classed such formations as are mentioned in 
Néldeke’s Mandean Grammar, p. 86 fg. 

achuun, achni “we” forms. 

Gchtun “you,” by inserting the c&, a contamination of form. 
Then, as from a@chfun there was formed achtéchun by the pos- 
sessive suffix of the 2d pl., this again produced the formation 
&chndchun for the first person. 


HISTORICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


No systematic comprehensive treatment of analogy in the 
Semitic languages has yet appeared. In nearly all the recent 
treatises on the grammar, phonetics, and morphology of these 
languages frequent use is made of the principle of analogy to 
explain the different phonetic and morphological phenomena of 
these languages. So, for example, Bickell (Grundriss der hebra- 
ischen Grammatik, Leipzig, 1869), English translation, Outlines 
of Hebrew Grammar (Leipzig, 1877), on page 42, §47, notes the 
fact that ‘‘the remarkable transition of ἡ, which has arisen from a, 
to 2 in the hiphil has perhaps originated according to an errone- 
ous analogy from the conjugation of the verbs mediae z, y, where 
this ? is phonetically legitimate.” 

And on page 49 of the same work he suggests that many 
Semitic stems which at present have three stem-consonants origi- 
nally had only twosuch consonants, and were made tri-consonantal 
by the insertion of an auxiliary sound through a pervasive 
analogy. 

Also in the following among many other passages of the same 
work he points out cases of the occurrence of analogy. On page 
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66, §86, he notes that after a false analogy the ending ὦ, to indi- 
cate direction, is added to a plural noun in the case of ΠΟ 
‘unto Chaldea,’ Ezek. 16. 29. On page 70, §93, it is observed 
that before suffixes the plural endings of the masculine are super- 
added after the feminine plural ending according to a false analogy 
peculiar to Hebrew; cf. 7)'0 ‘thy horses,’ and WHIDID ‘thy 
mares.’ 

On page 100, §136, it is observed that the feminine singular 
perfect of verbs fertiae infirmae (galayat, galt) is usually 
expanded to TINO after the analogy of strong verbs. 

In “Die sumerischen Familiengesetze von Dr. Paul Haupt,” 
Leipzig, 1879, we have many discriminating and valuable obser- 
vations on the occurrence of analogy in Assyrian and also in the 
other Semitic languages. 

See page 52, note 10, where it is pointed out that in Assyrian 
tzzaz@ (3d plur. pres. kal stem zazdzx ‘to settle, to stand’) 
instead of the organic form t4zazu is based on the analogy of 
tllakt@ ‘they go’ (stem alaku), the analogy being induced by the 
form of the imperfects zzsiz@ and wkd. (On these forms cf., 
however, Del. Ass. Grammar, §100.) 

In thé same place it is also pointed out that Hebrew ‘228 (grd- 
form anaku) and *HODP are based on the analogy of ‘38 in the 
vocalization of .the final syllable for anzaku and gataltu, while 
qataltu is for gatalku under the influence of the 2d person gatalta 
and gatalts. 

Unfortunately the treatise which is there promised us on 
“Associative Neubildungen im ‘Bereich des Semitischen ” has not 
yet made its appearance. 

On page 66, note 3, of this work it is pointed out that many 
forms of verbs 1B (Assyrian) such as “3édz/a ‘I brought,’ «32325 
‘I placed,’ «3232 ‘they led out,’ are based on the analogy of forms 
from stems ἐδ Ὁ. 

On page 73 middle analogy is pointed out in the forms muttat:, 
plural of meutts for muné&tt, similar to the analogy observed in 
the Hebrew forms minds, plural of nba ‘door,’ and ning, plural 
of NP ‘bow.’ 

Two articles by the same author in the first volume of Hebraica 
(Assyrian Phonology and Wateh-ben-Hazael), as also several arti- 
cles in the first number of Beitrage zur Assyriologie, Delitzsch 
und Haupt, Leipzig, 1889, contain much valuable material of the 
same kind which has been utilized for this present treatise. 
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In Stade’s Hebrew Grammar, Leipzig, 1879, many individual 
cases of analogy are pointed out in the discussion of the various 
forms, The greater number of these cages are cited and arranged 
under their respective classes and divisions in the subsequent 
part of this treatise. 

On pages 110-114 of his grammar Stade treats of the various 
ways in which original bi-consonantal stems have become tri- 
consonantal under the influence of the analogy of those stems 
which originally had three stem-consonants. 

For the rest the principal individual cases of analogy which he 
points out are those cases where a weak or irregular verb-stem is 
treated after the analogy of a strong stem, or where the different 
classes of weak verb-stems are confused, for instance, confusion of ἡ 
stems 7 Ὁ and &” , §143e, note 1. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the excellent grammars of 
Theodor Noldeke (Syrische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1880; Neusyr- 
ische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1868; Mandaische Grammatik, Halle, 
1875) we have a comparatively full presentation of nearly all the 
analogical phenomena of the respective languages of which he 
treats. These different formations, as given by Noéldeke, will be 
found cited or referred to in the subsequent pages of this thesis. 

The same remarks to some extent apply also to the grammars 
of Kautzsch (Grammatik des Biblisch-aramiischen, Leipzig, 1884), 
Praetorius (Grammatik der Tigrifia-Sprache, Halle, 1871; Die 
Amharische Sprache, 1879; /Ethiopische Grammatik, Leipzig, 
1886), and Delitzsch (Assyrische Grammatik, Berlin, 1889). 

Considerable valuable material is also contained in various 
essays on different topics of comparative Semitic grammar 
recently published. See especially Néldeke in ZDMG 37, 525, 
Die Verba “ἡ im Hebriischen; Vol. 38, 407, Die Endungen des 
Perfects ; Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den semitigchen Sprachen, 
Leipzig, 1889, also his Vergleichende Studien in ZDMG 41, 603; 
42, 413; 43,177. The material of these articles has been cited 
and discussed in this paper. 

There is not much that is new in Wright’s Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic Languages, recently published (New York, 


1800). 
ABEL Η. HUIZINGA. 


II—SERVIUS ON THE TROPES AND FIGURES 
OF VERGIL. 


First PAPER. 


It is now a matter of general acceptance among scholars that the 
commentary on the poems of Vergil usually attributed to Servius 
is two-fold in character, and contains a shorter version, based on 
a large number of MSS, in which Servius is expressly named 
as the author, and also a more diffuse commentary, based on few 
MSS, with no indication of authorship. The former is generally 
known as the “ Vulgate” or common text of Servius, the latter as 
the Servius or Scholia of Daniel,’ since they were first published 
by Petrus Daniel, Paris, 1600. Which is the original work of 
Servius still remains an unsettled question, and both the shorter 
and the longer versions find advocates to push their claim to 
authenticity. Among modern scholars Ribbeck holds to the 
genuineness of the longer, Thilo to that of the shorter commentary ;* 
relying on the authority of Teuffel,’ I have accepted Thilo’s opin- 
ion and refer to the shorter version as “Servius,” to the longer 
as “the Scholia of Daniel.’’* In order to distinguish the one from 
the other I have followed Thilo (praef. iii) in using Roman 
characters for the former and italics for the latter. 

M. Thomas (1.1. p. 235) remarks: “La maniére dont quelques- 
unes (de ces figures) sont désignées (En. II 321 septima syllepsia, 
IX 452 decima’ antapodosis)* suppose un classement que don- 
naient sans doute les traités spéciaux auquel renvoyait le Com- 
mentaire.” Preceding this statement is a brief summary of the 
figures noted by Servius in Book I of the Aeneid, and though 


1 Quite distinct from Schol. Dan. are the worthless additions to the Vulgate 
of the late Italian MSS (Thilo, Servius, Vol. I, praef. xci). 

3 For a review of the discussion see Thomas, Essai sur Servius, etc., Paris, 
1880, p. 156 ff.; Nettleship, Jour. Phil. X, p. 153 ΕἾ; Lectures and Essays, 

322 ff. 

*Gesch. der Rdm. Lit., te Aufl., 3437, 2. 

* For differences between Servins and Schol. Dan. see Second Paper. 

5Cf. GI 514 teria antithesis. 
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nothing like detailed treatment is attempted, enough is presented 
to show how wide a range of trope and figure Servius recognizes 
in the beginning of his Commentary. It was suggested to me 
that an examination of the whole work might yield results, if not 
of immediate interest for the Commentary itself, then at least as 
showing upon what authorities Servius chiefly depended, and 
tracing the treatment of tropes and figures among the Latin 
authorities. Evidences of a classification might lie concealed 
under the broad surface of Servius’ numerous definitions and 
explanations, and even should investigation fail to discover any 
definite and formal arrangement, the search would at least reveal 
from one point of view Servius’ attitude towards his predecessors 
—how far he depended on them, how far his Commentary was an 
original, independent work. 

Accordingly I have made a careful collection of the tropes and 
figures mentioned in the Commentary on the Aeneid, Bucolics and 
Georgics, both for Servius and the Scholia of Daniel. I have 
used as the basis of my work the edition of Thilo,’ with frequent 
reference, however, to the earlier text of Lion.* The sum of the 
collections has been large, and the results may fairly claim to be 
exhaustive, even though exact figures have not been given in all 
cases. 

The object of my investigation has been to discover : 

I. Did Servius proceed upon any system of classification pre- 
viously determined by which tropes and figures were to be 
grouped together according to some recognized principle of 
relationship ? 

II. To what extent in his treatment of tropes and figures did 
Servius draw from the works of those who had preceded him? 


The first question may be answered in the negative. Nowhere 
does Servius reveal any purpose to arrange his treatment of 
tropes and figures according to a formal system. Such a classi- 
fication would of necessity have begun with definitions of trope 
and figure, but not only is the definition of a trope wholly lacking, 
but mefonymia and synecdoche alone are explicitly mentioned as 
tropes by Servius. Figure is defined as “something which becomes 


1 Servii Grammatici qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarii rec. G. Thilo 
et H. Hagen. Lipsiae, I, 1881 ; II, 1884; III', 1887. 

*Commentarium in Vergilii Serviani instr. H. Alb. Lion. Gottingae, 
2 vol., 1826. 
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faulty in theory through the context” (A V 120 figura fit con- 
textu sermonum ratione vitiosd), but this faulty character applies 
to the expression considered from a grammatical and not a 
rhetorical point of view. Nor does schema, which is defined 
in the same connection as perfecta sermonum conexio, mean any- 
thing more than the combination of words in perfect conformity 
to the rules of grammar. Moreover, we find no statement that 
recognizes the relation of an individual trope or figure to a gen- 
eral group. Each category appears to stand on an equality with 
every other, e. g. A X 394, metaplasmus= metathesis. 

The second question, which involves the extent of Servius’ 
dependence on his sources, must be answered by comparing his 
statements with those of the grammarians. This has already 
been done in part by Laemmerhirt,' who (pp. 335-355) has com- 
pared the passages cited from Vergil by the grammarians as 
examples of darbarismus, soloecismus, cetera vitia sermonis, meta- 
plasmus, schemata and trvopfi with Servius’ comments. In this 
way he has pointed out the agreements which exist between Ser- 
vius and the grammarians, and shown that Donatus or a common 
authority was probably Servius’ principal source. I have taken 
up the problem from the opposite point of view, and with Servius 
as the point of departure, have attempted to indicate not only the 
agreements but the differences as well. Thus, while my work 
has included a portion of Laemmerhirt’s treatment, it also em- 
braces matters about which Servius differs from other authorities, 
as well as comments on passages of Vergil not cited by the gram- 
marians ; thus it possesses an independent value. 

I refer constantly to the following authorities: 

Rhetores Graeci—Walz (W.), and Spengel (Sp.). 

Grammatici Latini, Keil (K.):—I. Charisius (Charis.), Dio- 
medes (Diom.).—IV. Donatus (Don.), [Probus] (Prob.), Servius 
(Serv.), Sergius (Serg.).—V. Pompeius (Pomp.).—VI. Sacerdos 
(Sac.). 

Rhetores Latini Minores (RLM.), Halm: containing Rutilius 
Lupus (Rutil. Lup.), Aquila Romanus (Aq. Rom.), Rufinianus 
(Rufin.), Carmen de Figuris (Carm. de Fig.), etc. 

Scholia Bernensia ad Vergili Bucolica atque Georgica (Schol. 
Bern.), Hagen, Leipzig, 1867. 


1 Gust. Laemmerhirt, De Priscorum Scriptorum locis a Servio allatis, Comm. 
Philol. Ien. IV, pp. 313-406, Lipsiae, 1890. This work appeared just before I 
had completed my investigation. 
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Ernesti, Lex. Tech. Graec. (et Latin.) Rhet. 
R. Volkmann, Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, ate Aufl, 
Leipzig, 1885. 


Tropes. 

A trope, the pure Latin terms for which are mores (Aq. Rom. 
RLM. 22, 8 H.), motus (Quint. 9, 1, 2) and modi (Bed. RLM. 
611, 21 H.), is the change of a word or expression from its own 
peculiar signification into another. This change may arise either 
from necessity or for the sake of ornament, but must in any case 
meet with general approval, otherwise it is κατάχρησις (abusto)." 

Servius gives no formal definition of a trope, nor does he 
often use the term. Sometimes the general and the special term 
are both given, e. g. B I 64 sitientis Afros: tropus synecdoche ; 
sometimes only the general term, e.g. A I 165 atrum nemus: 
tropus est (see p. 177), VIII 114 arma: tropum fecit metri causa 
(see p. 168). Occasionally he uses the term in the same loose 
sense as Sacerdos (= metaplasmus); δ. g. A 173 tropus systole, 
203 tropus aphaeresis. 

With such a variable use of the term it is evidently quite 
impossible to make any positive statement in regard to what Ser- 
vius actually recognized as tropes and at the same time compile a 
list that shall give even an approximate idea of his practice. The | 
only tropes that are formally mentioned as such by him are 
metonymia (A 1 1), synecdoche (B 1 64), systole (Al 73), and 
aphaeresis (A I 203)—of which the last two are properly con- 
sidered forms of mefaplasmus. The only method, then, that 
remains is to compare his comments on the different tropes with 
the statements of other grammarians and rhetoricians, paying 
special regard to his remarks upon the passages cited from Vergil 
by them in illustration. In this way the extent of Servius’ agree- 
ment with the grammarians will be brought out, and hence his 
indebtedness either to them directly or to a common source. 

But a practical difficulty arises at the very outset from the 
great diversity of opinion as to what are properly to be regarded 
as tropes. Even in Quintilian’s time the question of kind, num- 
ber and relative importance was a pugna inexplicabilts (8, 6, 1) 
among grammarians and philosophers. Volkmann (p. 416 £) 


1Cf. Trypho III 191, 12 Sp., Cornif. 4, 31, 42 K., Cic. Brut. 69, Quint. 8, 
6,1; 9,1, 4; Sac. 460, 21 K., Don. 399, 13 Κι΄, Charis. 272, 1 K., Diom. 
456, 27 K. 
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gives an idea of the confusion in arrangement and the lack of 
consistency and harmony that the field presents, and in general 
follows Quintilian m his treatment without attempting to increase 
the disorder by a new classification. I have pursued a similar 
course in the main, although introducing in a number of instances 
categories the treatment of which seemed tostand in logical connec- 
tion with the special trope under discussion. The list of tropes is 
as foliows: Metaphora, synecdoche (including species pro genere, 
ab 0 quod praecedit iad quod sequitur, finitus numerus pro infenito), 
metonymia (with exoche), antonomasia, epitheton, onomatopoeia, 
catachresis (including acyrologia), metalepsis, allegoria including 
allegoria proper (with 2enigma), and ironia (with inrisio and 
diasyrmos) including sarcasmos, astismos, antiphrasis (with euphe- 
mismos, litotes, oxymorum (hypallage)), periphrasis (including 
perissologia), hyperbaton (including anastrophe, tmesis, paren- 
thesis, hysterologia, synchysis) and hyperbole. 


METAPHORA. 


This, the trope par excellence, has a wider range than any 
other, and its definition may readily include all the other tropes 
as subdivisions (cf. Charis. and Diom.), viz. the transfer of a word 
from its proper sphere into one not strictly appropriate.’ 

Servius’ definition is given at A I 435 praesepibus: alveariis, 
et est translatio, quae fit quotiens vel deest verborum proprietas, 
vel vitatur iteratio; cf. II 300 et est speciosa translatio, quotiens 
rei mobilis ad inmobilem, vel e contra transfertur offcium, IV 
403 vet parvae per metaphoram sublimitatem dedit. 

Quintilian (8, 6, 9) and the grammarians mention four varieties 
of metaphora : 

I. Cum in rebus animalibus aliud pro alio ponitur. 

II. Inanima pro aliis generis elusdem sumuntur. 

III. Pro rebus animalibus inanima. 

IV. Aut contra. 

But only in a few instances does Servius comment on the exam- 
ples cited from Vergil by the grammarians. 

I. One thing with life for another with life. No example from 
Vergil is cited. 


ΣΟΥ Trypho III tor, 2g Sp., Cornif. 4, 34, 45 the first, not Cicero as Volk- 
mann (p. 418) to use the Latin term svunslatio, Οἷς. Or. 81; de Or. III 155, 
Quint. 8,6, 5, Sac. 466, 27K., Don. 399, 17 K., Charis. 272, 8K., Diom. 457, 4 K. 
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II. One thing without life for another without life.— Quznf. cites 
A VI 1 classi inmittit habenas: Serv. aut funes per metaphoram 
dixit; Sac. I 342 summa fastigia rerum: summae partes aedt/i- 
ctorum, but V 8 pelagus tenuere rates (cited by Don., Charis., ° 
Diom.) Servius notes as aduszo, and I 105 aquae mons (Dzom.) is 
unnoticed. 

III. A thing without life for one with life-—The stock example, 
A XI 368 si tantum pectore robur concipis (cited by Sac., Don., 
Charis., Diom.) is not noticed by Servius, nor B VII 4 ambo 
florentes aetatibus (Dzom.). 

IV. A thing with life for one without life—Dox. cites A IV 
248 Atlantis ... caput: cf. Serv. at 246; but no notice is taken 
of II 307 saxi de vertice (πέρ), V 35 ex vertice montis (Sac., 
Charts., Diom.), and XII 687 fertur in abruptum magno mons 
improbus actu (Dzom.). 

Quintilian (8, 6, 12) cites A IX 773 ferrum armare veneno, as 
an example of a double mefafhor—nam et ‘veneno armare’ et 
‘ferrum armare’ translatio est: Serv. speciose dictum ‘armabat 
ferrum,’ quo nos armare consuevimus. 

The metaphors of Vergil cover an extremely wide range,’ and 
Servius’ notes point out the many and various spheres from which 
they are drawn. I have thought it best not to attempt a full pre- 
sentation of Servius’ comments, but rather to select those exam- 
ples which are typical and characteristic ; and as a matter of con- 
venience have arranged them according to the four categories of 
the grammarians, although Servius makes no direct reference to 
them. It is to be noted that mefaphora is rarely used as a term. 
tech., translatio or some part of the verb (¢vansferrve) having the 
preference. 

I. One thing with life for another with life. 

Quintilian’s example is gudernator for agitator. 

a. Man.—A V 278 clauda (serpens): ab homine transtulit, cf. 
279 membra: etiam hoc ab hom. trans.; XII 6 movet arma: 
translatio ab hominibus ... εἷς alibi de tauro (ΑΕ IV 236). The 
Body and Parts.—A 1582 surgit: translatio corporis ad animum, 
ut alibi (XII 678) stat (: place?, cf. II 750, VII 553, G II 395), 
661 bilingues: nec ad linguam rettulit sed ad mentem. 

Ὁ. Animals.—A II 303 arrectis auribus : translatio ab animali- 
bus, cf. I 152, XII 618 Don. at Ter. And. 5, 4, 30 arrige aures: 


1Cf. Braumiller, Ueber Tropen und Figuren in Vergils Aeneis, Berlin, 1877, 
I, pp. 24-33. 
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translatio a pecudibus; VII 16 rudentum (leonum): ruditus 
autem proprie est clamor asinorum, cf. VIII 248; XII 482 
vestigat virum : translatio a canibus. 

c. The Sea.—A III 127 legimus: tractus sermo a nautis, cf. 
II 208, III 690, X 815, G II 44. AI 433 stipant: translatio a 


navibus, cf II] 465. 


ἃ. War.—A IV 93 sfolia ampla refertts : translatio rei mili- 
taris, cf. VI 168 vita spoliavit, G IV 165 sorti: traxit a militia. 

6. Religion —G II 194 reddimus exta: sacerdotum usus est 
verbo, A II 140 effugia: verbo sacrorum usus est. 

f. Law.—A V 533 sume pater: verbum est iurisconsultorum, 
758 indicit: verbum iuris. 

g. Custom.—A IX 190 populusque patresque: transfert in 
Troianos Romanam consuetudinem. 

h. Money.—A I 239 rependens: translatio a pecunia, cf. II 
229, VI 21. 


II. One thing without life for another without life. 

Quintilian’s example is A VI 1 classique inmittit habenas. 

a. Man.—A VII 278 monilia non nisi hominum dicimus, quae 
nunc... pro phaleris posuit. 

Ὁ. Animals.—A VI 1 (see above). 

c. Nature.— The Land.—A 111 202 vitae: mari dedit quod 
proprium terrae est, cf. V 28, VII 7; VI 462 loca senta situ: 
translatio a terra inculta (cf. Don. Ter. Eun. 2,2,5). Zhe Sea.— 
A XII 471 undantes habenas: quia in motu undarum modo fle- 
ctuntur, cf. V 147; IV 532 fluctuat aestu: metaphora amoris. 
A II 69 aequora: vero modo maria, alibi campos, ut (Ὁ I 50), cf. 
VI 724 campos liquentes: i.e. maria. Zhe Atmosphere.—A X 
809 nubem belli: translationem fecit a vicina comparatione, XI 
77 obnubit amictu: translatio a nubibus quibus tegitur caelum, 
cf. Don. at Ter. Hec. 4, 4, 34. 

d. War.—A III 519 castra: modo tamen classem significat, quia 
et castra nautica dicuntur, cf. 1V 604, V 669, XI 445; IV 496 
exuvias: vestes Aeneae, VIII 524 vibratus fulgor: proprium 
telorum ad fulgorem transtulit. 

6. Religion.—A I 519 orantes veniam: proprie verbum ponti- 
ficale est, cf. III 144, IV 435, X 626, 903, XI 101, 207. 

f. Shows.—A 11 669 instaurata: quod verbum et de ferits et de 
scaents solebat apud veteres usurpari. 

g. Comitia.—A IV 102 paribus auspiciis : dictum est a comitiis, 
cf. VII 257. 
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h. Zhe Arts.—A I 342 fastigia rerum: summae partes aedtfi- 
ctorum (Sac.),672 cardine rerum: translationem verbi a tanua 
tractam, GII 277 in unguem: translatio a marmorariis, 278 
quadret : translatio a quadris lapidibus. A XII 13 conctpe foedus : 
sarcinatores concibere dicuntur vestimenta, cum ὁ diverso contun- 
gunt et adsuunt, B V1 5 deductum carmen: translatio a lana. 


III. A thing without life for a thing with life. 

The example of the grammarians is A XI 368 robur concipis, 
a ligno ad hominem. 

ἃ. Nature.— The Land.—A VII 594 frangimur: permansit in 
rupis translatione. Zhe Sea.—A XII 280 inundant Troes: more 
undae fluunt. 

b. War.—A X goo hostis amare: et hoc Homeri est de telo 
dictum (Il. 4, 118 πικρὸν ὀιστόν), quod hic ad hominem transtulit. 

ce. The Arts—A V 593 Teucrum nati vestigia impediunt: a 
vestibus tractum, G III 153 ‘in spiram’ . . . a funibus tractum. 

d. Circumstances.—A IV 494 tu secreta: et est bona elocutio 
rem loci vel temporis ad personam transferre, ut ‘nocturnus venit,’ 
‘secretus fecit,’ II 311 proximus ardit Ucalegon: rem domius ad 
personam transtulit. 


IV. A thing with life for a thing without life. 

Quintilian’s example is A II 308 vertex for cacumen. In some 
of the following cases the metaphor lies in the verb, and action is 

predicated as though ofa thing with life. 

' a, Man.—A TI 420 (collis) aspectat: rei insensibili dat sensum. 
unde est illud in quarto (247) de Atiante, II 422 mentita tela: ut 
solet, sensum dedit rei inanimatae, cf. 509. Zhe Body and Parts. 
—A I 169 anchora morsu: morsum de anchoris bene dixit, cum 
alio loco (VI 3) inveniamus dente tenaci anchora, II 629 ‘comam’ 
autem pro ramis, per illam metaphoram (G ΠῚ 431) tondentur 
cytist, III 575 viscera montis: sic autem dixit ‘viscera’ quemad- 
modum ‘terrae ossa’ dicuntur. 

b. Animals.—A I 54 ac vinclis et carcere frenat: translatio per 
poeticam licentiam facta, ITT 561 rudentem proram, cf. VII 16. 

c. Nature —The Land.—A Π1 72 terraeque urbesque rece- 
dunt: physicam rem dixit; ita enim navigantibus videtur, quasi 
ab his terra discedat, cf. 496, 536. Trees —A X 58 recidiva Per- 
gama: tractus sermo est ab arboribus. Frui4—A VI 429 funere 
acerbo : translatio a pomis, cf. XI 28. 

ἃ. Religion.—A II 719 flumine vivo: i. 6. naturali, ut (I 167) 
Vivo saxo. est autem augurale verbum. 
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e. Custom.—A 1156 curru secundo: tractus est sermo a sequen- 
tibus servis, i. e. pedisequis secundis, G II 98 Tmolius adsurgit : 
tractum est a sedentibus, qui in honorem alicuius surgere consue- 
verunt. 

The grammarians make a distinction between metaphorae reci- 
procae or communes (ἀκόλουθοι) and metaphorae unius partis, or 
non communes (ἀνακόλουθοι)," i. e. when two words have a certain 
general correspondence, if they can be used interchangeably they 
are metaphorae reciprocae: 6. g. auriga may be used for guder- 
nator, as in the line 7iphyn aurigam celeris fecere carinae, and 
vice versa, gubernator can be used for auriga, as cumque guber- 
nator magna contorsit equos vi (Enn. 317 Baehr.); if they are 
not interchangeable, they are metaphorae unius partis: e. g. in 
vertex montis, vertex is used for cacumen, but we cannot say 
cacumen hominis. Volkmann (p. 420) has missed the point of 
the distinction by understanding vertex hominis (not cacumen 
hominis) to be the objectionable expression, but cf. Dom. 457, 
31 K. non enim potest invicem dici cacumen hominis, sicut dixit 
verticem montis. Volkmann also regards the distinction as 
worthless, but it has at least a certain aesthetic value in marking a 
limit which the feeling of the language imposed on the range of 
metaphora. 

Servius recognizes the distinction and makes the following 
comments: A I 224 velivolum: reciproca translatio navium et 
avium. legimus enim (III 520) et velorum pandimus alas, et 
contra de apibus (G IV 59)’ nare per aestatem . . . et sciendum 
est esse reciprocas translationes, esse et partis unius, cf. I 301, 
III 724, IV 245, VI 16." Other examples are: A I 92 /rvigus and 
timor, XII 413 puberibus foliis, 717 magister and pastor. 

For an interchange of Adjectives see AIV 180 pedibus celerem 
et pernicibus 4118 : convertit rerum epitheta; nam ‘pernix’ pedum 
est, ut (XI 718), celeritas pennarum est, ut (III 243). 


SYNECDOCHE. 


This means the substitution of a part for the whole or the 
whole for a part.» The pure Latin term is znfellectio (Cornif. 4, 
33, 44 K). 

1Cf. Don. 399, 29 K., Charis. 272, 22 K., Diom. 457, 24 f. K. Laemmerhirt, 


1.1. p. 353. 

Cf. Quint. 8, 6, 18. 

3Cf. Trypho III 195, 27 Sp., Quint. 8, 6, 19, Sac. 468, 1 K., Don. 400, 25 K., 
Charis. 274, 15 K., Diom. 449,22 K. Volkmann's reference to Don. (p. 422) 
should be to Adelph. 261 (3, 2, 8). 
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Servius gives a definition in several places, e. g. A II 254 
phalanx: et est a parte totum, h. 6. synecdoche ; significat enim 
lotum exercitum. 

As atypical example—a parte totum—Don., Charis.and Diom. 
cite A I 399 puppesque tuae pubesque tuorum: Serv. tropus 
synecdoche; a parte totum significat, Sac. cites III 277 stant 
litore puppes (cf. Quzz?. 8, 6, 20), so the agreement is complete. 
In illustration of the opposite form—a foto pars—Sac., Don., 
Charis. and Diom. cite A I 114 ingens a vertice pontus: Se7v. 
magna pars ponti. et est tropus synecdoche; Don. and Diom. 
further cite XII 119 fontemque ignemque ferebant: Serv. ‘fontem’ 
pro aqua posuit, a toto partem. 

Servius also notes the following examples: A II 225 delubra= 
templa, cf. G IV 5go; VII 159 pinnae=murus, BI 64 Afri= 
Libya. 

In a number of cases Servius uses a parte totum and a 
toto pars without the specific name of the trope : 

A PARTE TOTUM.—A I 284 domus Assaraci: i. e. familia 
Troiana, cf. I] 652, III 85, V 121, VII 122, IX 446,G IV 209; 
466 Pergama=Troia, cf. 420; If 25 Mycenae=Graecia,' III 468 
conus=galea, cf. VII 185 cristae=galeae, [IX 807 umbo=scutum 
(X 884), XII 736 mucro=gladius (cf. Quint. 8,6, 20); V 192 
Gaetuli=Africani,” 324 calx=pes, VII 382 manus, cf. I 592, XI 
329; VIII 183 tergum=bos, cf. II 231; ΙΧ 368 scutati=armati, 
X 594 rotae=currus, XI 503 turma=equitatus, XII 416 facies= 
corpus. 

In a grammatical sense A IV 116 paucts adverte : i. 6. ‘anitmad- 
verte’; parte pro toto usus est. — 

A TOTO PARS.—A XII 417 amnis=aqua, cf. VIII 66, 451 
lacus=aqua. 

Servius notes as synecdoche A I 724 vina coronant: ‘vina’ pro 
poculis posuit, et est tropus synecdoche ut Cererem dicimus pro 
frumento. sic Plautus vinum precemur, nam hic deus praesens 
adest; but Sac. (467, 9 K.), Don. (400, 9 K., Ter. Eun. 4, 5, 6), 
Diom. (458, 16 K.) and Pomp. (307, 3 K.) all consider it as well 
as ‘ Cererem pro frumento’ examples of metonymia—Don., Diom. 
and Pomp. also quoting the line assigned to Plautus by Servius 


1Cf. ΟἹ 137 (cf. A IX 243), III 30. 

*About 30 similar examples are noted without the name of the trope being 
given, e.g. A V 298 Acarnan: Epirota; Acarnania enim est pars Epiri, 306 
Cnosia: Cretensia ; Cnosos enim est civitas Cretae, VI 88 Dorica: Graeca. 
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as a case of the opposite form of mefonymia (p. 169). Servius’ 
error is probably due to a confusion of terms, for the connection 
between synecdoche and metonymia is very close.’ 

Quintilian mentions E SPECIE GENUS and its opposite among 
the forms of synecdoche, and this is recognized by Servius in his 
comment on A VI 60 Massylum gentes: Massyli sunt Mauri; 
unde speciem pro genere posuit ; nam Aeneas ad Africam venit, 
cuius partem constat esse Massyliam. mediterranea est pars 
Mauretaniae; unde a parte totum accipere debemus, cf. 881 
foderet calcaribus armos: species pro genere ; equi ‘armos’ pro 
equo posuit. 

A typical instance is A I 51 Austris: figura est celebrata apud 
Vergilium ; et est species pro genere . .. posuit ‘Austris’ pro 
ventis, cf. III 70, G I 354-A I 391 Agustlones, IV 442 Boreas and, 
without name, AI 575 Notus (X 266, XII 334), IV 572 Zephyrus, 
G III 382 Eurus. 

Other examples are A I 1 ovts, II 112 acernis, V 1 mare, 
VI 709 “la, VIII 368 Libystidis ursae, 505 coronam, G 1 8 
Chaoniam glandem (poculaque Acheloia), cf. II 452 Pado, III 
269 Gargara, Ascanium ; 74 farra, III 202 Elei metas, 255 Sabel- 
licus, 314 Lycaei, cf. II 440 Caucasus, III 269; 345 Amyclaeum, 
IV 510 philomela. 

Quintilian mentions also E PRAECEDENTIBUS SEQUENTIA and 
its opposite as forms of synecdoche, to which Servius refers at 
A I 209 spem: laetitiam. et est crebra apud Vergilium figura, 
quae fit quotiens significatur ab eo quod praecedit id quod 
sequitur, nam spem laetitia sequitur. haec autem figura et vice 
versa fit, ut intellegamus ab eo quod sequitur id quod praecedit, 
ut (V 70) meritaeque expectent praemia palmae, palmam pro 
virtute posuit, quae praemium meretur et palmam, cf. A X 32. 

Other cases of the first form—ab eco quod praecedit id quod 
sequitur—are: AI 219, II 48, 65 (98, VII 339, X 189), 229 (VII 
307), cf. XI 708; 539 (IX 489), IV 44, 102 (340, VII 257), G I] 
496, [1] 483; of the second form—ad ¢o quod sequitur td quod 


1Cf. Quint. 8, 6, 23 nec procul ab hoc genere (synecdoche) discedit metony- 
mia; Mart. Cap. KLM. 474, 11 H. hunc tropum (synecdoche) metonymian 
grammatici memorarunt, catachresin etiam Graeci, quam nos abusionem 
dicimus ; Serv. at A I 592 manus: vel artificis vel ars ipsa. The Scholia of 
Daniel, however, agree with the grammarians: AI 177 Cererem ; metonymia 
pro frumento, 701 hic panem, alibi trittcum ut (177). Laemmerhirt, 1. 1. p. 
348, 2. 
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praecedit: A 341, II 253, V 236,355 (I 461, 625, IX 250, X 3772, 
825), 419, VI 654, VII 266, G II 62. 

The distinction between the forms is not always clearly felt and 
an evident confusion exists at A 1 341, V 70, 236, IX 250. 

Another form of synecdoche, not noticed by the grammarians, 
consists in the use of a Definite number in place of an Indefinite. 
I have found it noted only in Servius and Acron. (Hor. C. 2, 13, 
34; 2, 16, 33). Servius mentions the following cases: A I 94 
o terque quaterque beati: i. 6. saepius ; finitus numerus pro infi- 
nito, cf. 116, III 221, IV 691, VI 229, 700. A II 242 quater, cf. I 
94; I 245 novem, 703 quinquaginta, II 501 centum, cf. IV 200, 
VI 43, VII 93, GIV 382 (cf. AI 499); VIII 716 tercentum, I 499 
mille, cf. VIII 297, XI 396. 

For the extent of synecdoche in Vergil see Braumiiller, I, pp. 
10-24. 

METONYMIA. 

Properly this is but a special sub-division of synecdoche—the 
use of one word for another to which it is definitely related (see 
Ὁ. 167)... Pure Latin terms are denominatio (Cornif.) and trans- 
nominatio (Don., Diom.). Cicero (Or. 93) says it is called ὑπαλ- 
λαγή by rhetoricians—quia quasi summutantur verba pro verbis, 
but μετωνυμία by grammarians—quod nomina transferuntur. 

Servius offers a statement rather than a definition at AI 1 
arma: per ‘arma’ autem bellum significat, et est tropus metonymia. 
Nam arma quibus in bello utimur pro bello posuit, sicut toga qua 
in pace utimur pro pace ponitur, ut Cicero (Off. 1, 22, 77) cedant 
arma togae, i. e. bellum paci, cf. VIII 114. 

Quintilian and the grammarians recognize at least six forms of 
metonymia. 

I. Per id quod continetur illud quod continet. 

II. Per id quod continet illud quod continetur. 

III. Per inventorem id quod inventum est. 

IV. Per inventum subiectumve inventorem dominantemve. 

V. Per efficientem id quod efficitur. 

VI. Per id quod efficitur illud quod efficit.* 

A comparison of examples shows a close agreement between 
Servius and the grammarians. 


1Cf. Trypho III 195, 19 Sp., Cornif. 4, 32, 43, Quint. 8, 6, 23, Sac. 467, 7 K., 
Don. 400, 7 K., Charis. 273, 10 K., Diom. 458, 13 Καὶ 

* The text of Sac. and Charis. is corrupt and Keil indicates 4acunae. With- 
out doubt all the forms were originally mentioned by them. Quint. and Don. 
state that metonymia had many forms. 
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I. The Contained for the Container.—Sac., Don. and Diom. cite 
A VII 147 vina coronant: Serv. pro ‘pateras’ (but cf. I 724 
where the trope is called synecdoche (p. 167)). 

II. The Container for the Contained.—Sac. and Diom. cite A 
VIII 64 caelo gratissimus amnis: Serv. pro his qui in caelo sunt, 
cf. XI 125; Don. cites A VII 133 pateras libate Iovi: Serv. ab 
eo quod continet id quod continetur. 

III. The Inventor for the Invention.— Quint. cites A I 177 
Cererem corruptam undis: metonymia pro frumento, cf. 171 ple- 
rumque ponimus Vulcanum pro igni, Cererem pro frumento, 
Liberum pro vino; Sac., Don. and Diom. use the same example 
without citing any specific passage. 

IV. The Invention for the Inventor.—Don. and Diom. cite the 
line attributed to Plautus by Servius at A I 724—vinum precemur, 
nam hic deus praesens adest (p. 167). 

V. The Cause for the Effect— Sac. and Diom. cite A V 153 
melior remis: Servius makes no comment. 

VI. The Effect for the Cause —Dzom. cites A I 202 maestum 
timorem: Serv. quod maestos et sollicitos faciat, ut ‘mors pal- 
lida’ et ‘tristis senectus’ (Qznt. 8, 6, 27), cf. III 138 miseranda 
lues: metonymia ‘quae miseranda factt,’ 

Servius rarely uses the technical name and prefers an explana- 
tion, e. g. A VII 133 (above II), or an equivalent expression, e. g. 
A VIII 64 (above II). He notes also the following forms, not 
mentioned by the grammarians:—A IX 695 Itala cornus: telum 
de Itala cornu factum. ef materiam pro opere posuit, cf. XII 737 
Serrum, B VII 37.—A IX 70 incendia poscit: pro materia ex qua 
incendia sequuntur—A XII 644 dextra: i. 6. virtute; nam pro 
rei officio ipsam rem posuit, dexteram pro virtute——G I 208 
somni: i. e. noctis ; nam ab officio tempus ostendit, cf. A I 470.— 
A VIII 446 vulnificus chalyps: populum, apud quos nascitur, pro 
ferro posuit, cf. 421, GI 58 (cf. III above). 

Another form of metonymia is the use of the name of an indi- 
vidual well-known for a characteristic quality or activity instead 
of the common noun or adjective: 6. g. B III 79 Iollam eum 
quasi pastorem optimum appellavit a quodam pastore nobilissimo, 
sicut virum fortem plerumque Achillem, adulterum Parin vocamus, 
cf. IV 34, AIV 214 (Χ 865). Adjectives:—A V 190 Hectorei: 
aut fortissimi, qualis Hector fuit, II] 248 Laomedontiadae: per- 
fidi, cf. IV 5g2; XII 401 Paeonium: medicinalem. 

In close connection with this usage stands 
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EXOCHE, 


the use of the name of an individual to represent a class because 
of the possession in an eminent degree of the characteristic quality 
of that class.’ 

Servius makes a statement at A I 740 post alii proceres: ergo 
et Bitias unus est de proceribus; nam exoche sine similitudine 
numquam fit, 

The simple term is very rare, the more usual form being κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχήν, as in the Scholia of Horace, the Schol. Bern. of Vergil,? 
and elsewhere in Servius: e. g. A II 556 Pergama (I 466), cf. G 
II 469 Tempe, A X 678 syrtes; III 159 urbi: Romae, cf. I 258; 
X 836, XI 3, cf. I 30, II 506; XII 5, GI 3. 


ANTONOMASIA. 


This consists in the use of an epithet in place of a proper name. 
It may be regarded as the opposite of that form of metonymia in 
which the name of an individual is used to represent the character- 
istic quality ofa class (Ρ. 169). Antonomasia designatesan individual 
by a prominent attribute or quality.” Cornificius (4, 31, 42) gives 
pronominatio as the Latin term. 

Cornificius and the grammarians mention three forms of antono- 
masta: 

I. Abanimo. II. Acorpore. [1]. Extrinsecus. 

(IV. A loco is noticed by Sac. alone. ] 

I, Ab animo.—Sac., Don. and Diom. cite A V 407 magnanimus 
Anchisiades : Servius has no note. 

II. A corpore.—Sac. and Diom. cite A I 663 aligerum Amorem : 
Serv. Latini deum ipsum ‘Cupidinem’ vocant, hoc quod facit 
amorem ... sed discrevit epitheto; Don. and Diom. cite A III 
619 ipse arduus altaque pulsat sidera: Servius has no note. 

III. Extrinsecus.—Sac. cites A I 229 0 qui res hominumque 
deumque, etc. (cf. Quint.) ; Don. cites A I 475 infelix puer: Ser- 
vius has no note. 

(IV. A loco.— Sac. cites A VI 12 Delius vates: Servius has no 
note. ] 

Charis. and Diom. also cite A V 799 domitor maris; and Sac. 


1Cf. Greg. Corinth. III 225, 18 Sp., Don. Ter. Ad. 2, 2, 22, Sac: 470, 8 K. 

*Cf. Porph. Hor. C. 1, 29, 15 ; 3, 15,13; 3, 26,9; Schol. Bern., p. 986 H. 

3 Cf. Trypho IIT 204, 24 Sp., Quint. 8, 6, 29, Sac. 460, 24 K., Don. 400, 15 K., 
Charis, 273, 22 K., Diom. 458, 31 K. 
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A XI 483 armipotens praeses belli Tritonia virgo (as combining 
all four forms): Serv. antonomasiva sunt pro proprio. 

Servius’ statement is definite and points out the difference 
between antonomasia and epitheton: A I 23 Saturnia: antono- 
masia est, non epitheton; quae fit quotiens pro proprio nomine 
ponitur quod potest esse cum proprio nomine et epitheton dici 
(cf. Diom.), III 251 Phoebus Apollo: et est Apollinis fixum anto- 
nomasivum, quod alii dari non potest.’ 

The remaining examples are: A II 171 Tritonia, IV 276 
Cyllenius, VII 115 quadris.—A II 615 Tritonia Pallas: notandum 
duo antonomasiva sunt sine proprio nomine (V 704), cf. X 668, 
XI 7; XI 557 alma nemorum cultrix Latonia virgo: antono- 
masta; nam tria epitheta sine nomine posita sunt. 

Servius and the grammarians both state that antonomasia= 
epitheton +-a substantive ; but a comparison of the examples noted 
indicates a somewhat different understanding of the statement. 
In the examples cited by the grammarians the,substantive is 
always expressed, so that the combination of epitheton and a sub- 
stantive in writing is regarded as antonomasia (e.g. A V 407 
magnanimus Anchisiades), and the words are so closely united in 
thought as to form a single expression. Servius always leaves the 
substantive to be understood and implied by the epztheton, which 
thus becomes practically equivalent to ¢pitheton+a substantive : 
e. g- A I 23 Saturnia, scil. mulier, filia; cf. Quint. 8, 6, 43. 


EPITHETON. 


This stands in such close relationship to antonomasia that it 
seems better to take up its treatment in this connection instead of 
following the order of Quintilian, as Volkmann has done (p. 429). 
In fact it is mainly on account of this relationship that epzthefon 
can be considered a trope: the Greek rhetoricians do not regard 
it as such. Epitheton consists in the poetic or traditional use of 
an adjective for the sake of clearness, praise, or blame.* Quin- 
tilian mentions adfositum and seguens as Latin terms. 

The grammarians (Don., Charis. and Diom.) mention three 
forms of epitheton, similar to those noted of antonomasia: 

I. Abanimo. II. Acorpore. IIT. Extrinsecus. 


1 The statement applies to ‘ Phoebus,’ which occurs twice in the line. 

Cf. Quint. 9, 1, 6, Charis. 273, 27 K., Diom. 489, 8 K. 

7Cf. Quint. 8,6, 40, Sac. 463, 8 K., Don. 400, 20 K., Charis. 273, 24 Κι, Diom. 
459, 8 K. 
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[IV. A loco, and V. Ab accidentibus—are noticed by Sac. 
alone. ] 

I. Ab animo.—Sae. cites ΑΝ 541 bonus Eurytion; Charis. and 
Diom. cite A VIII 7 contemptor deum Mezentius; Diom. also 
A V 407 magnanimus Anchisiades (see antonomasia I p. 170): 
Servius makes no comment. 

IJ. A corpore.— Sac. cites A III 641 quantusque cavo Polyphe- 
mus; Charis. and Diom. cite ‘pulcher Iulus’—A V 570, VII 107, 
IX 310, 293: Serv. at IX 291 incongruum epitheton pulchritu- 
dinis posuit, cum res sit in hoc locoreligionis; Dzom. also A 1 663 
aligerum Amorem (see antonomasia II Ὁ. 170): Servius makes 
no comment. 

III. Extrinsecus.— Sac. cites A III 80 rex Anius; Diom. (323 K.) 
cites A XJ 649 pharetrata Camilla. Charis. here makes a four- 
fold, Dzom. a triple sub-division (omitting @ genere): 

a. A genere.—Charis. cites ‘Aeacides’ (A I 99, VI 58) or 
‘Pelides’ (A IJ 548, V 808, XII 350) for ‘Achilles.’ 

Ὁ. A loco.—Charis. and Diom. cite ‘Ithacus’ (A II 104, 122, 
128, III 629) or ‘Pelasgus,’ A II 83, for ‘ Ulixes.’ This is IV of 
Sac. who cites A V 757 Troianus Acestes. 

c. Ab actu.— Chavis. and Diom. cite A VII 1 Aeneia nutrix... 
Caieta. 

d. Ab eventu.— Charis. and Diom. cite A II 22 insula dives 
opum Tenedos. Servius makes no comment on the passages. 

V. Ab accidentibus.— Sac. cites A X 761 pallida Tisiphone: 
Serv. non ipsa dea, sed effectus furiae ; also ‘pulcher Iulus’ (see 
II above), A VI 275 pallentes morbi, III 256 dira fames, VI 708 
candida lilia; Diom. (323 K.) cites A III 194 caeruleus imber. 
Servius makes no comment. 

Servius’ statement is at A II 171 epitheta sunt quae variis pos- 
sunt vel personis vel rebus adponi. et haec caute observanda 
sunt, sicut et propria nomina: quae plerumque ex appellativis 
sunt, ut est Victor vel Felix; cf. Diéom. 323, 6 K. 

Servius does not refer to the system of classification of the 
grammarians, although he uses the following expressions with a 
certain technical force: 

Epitheton generale: B III 33 iniusta noverca, cf.G II 128; 
G I 186 inopi senectae. A III 398 mals Gratis: catholicon 
epitheton. 

Epitheton naturale: A I 127 plactdum caput, II 360 cava 
umbra, B VI 63 amarae corticis. 
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Epitheton ad tempus: AI 99 saevus Hector, cf. 11 226 saevae 
Tritonides, XII 849 saevi regis; 127 graviter commotus. 

Epitheton ex tempore: A V 17 magnanime Aenea, GIV 17 
nidis inmitibus, A Il 39 incerlum vulgus: aut temporale est aut 
perpetuum epitheton vulgt. Compare A II 455 infelix Andro- 
mache: ad praesens rettulit tempus, cf. XI 563 infelix Camilla, 
IV 291, VI 48, B VIII οἱ. 

Epitheton proprium: A I 224 terras iacentes, VII 31 flavus 
arena. 

Epitheton perpetuum: A II 250 vertitur caelum, 343 imsano 
amore, 593 roseo: per. ep. Veneris, cf. [V 277 pulcherrima (XII 
554), V 816 laeta; III 16 litore curvo, IX 21 pallantes stellas, cf. 
II 9 cadentia sidera; 88 timor anxius, XII 846 nox intempesta, 
B VI 7 tristia bella, cf. A II 335 caeco Marte, VII 550 insani 
Martis: Homeri epitheton. 

Epitheton de causa: A I 355 crudelis aras. 

Epitheton ad officium: A XI 664 aspera virgo. 

Of special note is A XI 135 ferro bipenni: ad epitheton trans- 
tulit nomen proprium : nam bipennis per se plenum est et securim 
significat, ut (II 627) crebrisque bipennibus. 

The object of efitheton is threefold—to indicate, to adorn, to 
depreciate.’ 

I. Demonstrandi causa.— Sac., Charis.and Diom. cite A II 197 
Larissaeus Achilles: Serv. a vicinitate, nam Phthius fuit; Don. 
(Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 32)—discretionis causa—cites A II] 6 Phrygiae 
Idae: Serv. ad discretionem Cretensis. 

II. Ornandi causa.—Sac. cites ‘ pius Aeneas’: A VIII 84 ofpor- 
tunum epitheton, gquoniam rem divinam faci; Charis. cites A II 
261 divus Ulixes [dirus Ribb.]; Dizom. (Don.) cites A XI 657 
dia Camilla: Serv. generosa, εὐγενής; Charis. (155 K.) and Diom. 
(536 Κα.) also cite A VII 651 Lausus equum domitor debella- 
torque ferarum ; Don. (Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 32)—ornatus causa—cites 
A 1618 alma Venus Phrygii genuit Simoentis ad undam. Servius 
makes no comment. 

11. Vituperandi causa.— Sac. cites ‘fallax Ulixes’; Charis. and 
Diom. cite A II 164 scelerumque inventor Ulixes, and (156, 323, 
536 K.) A IT 264 doli fabricator Epeos. 

Don. (Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 32)—proprietatis causa—cites A VII 667 
terribili inpexum os saeta cum dentibus artis [albis Ribb.]. 


1 Cf. Cornif. 4, 31, 42, Quint. 8, 6, 41, Sac. 463, 8 K., Don. 400, 23 K.; Ter. 
Eun. 2, 3, 32, Charis. 155, 31; 273, 24 K., Diom. 323, 7; 459, 9; 536, 2 K. 
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Servius makes the same statement about the object of epitheton 
at A I 178 epitheta numquam vacant, sed aut ad augmentum, aut 
ad diminutionem, aut ad discretionem poni solent, cf. 323 epitheta 
tribus. modis ponuntur, aut laudandi aut demonstrandi aut vitu- 
perandt; 11 7 duri miles Ulixi: Vergilius pro negotiorum quali- 
tate dat epitheta (cf. XI 186), cum Homerus eadem etiam in con- 
trariis servet: 6. g. III 691 infelicis Ulixi: epitheton ad implen- 
dum versum positum more Graeco, sine respectu negotii, XI 
213 praedivitis Latini: more Graeco epitheton incongruum loco 
posuit. 

The following examples are noted : 

I. AII 780 Hesperiam venies ubi Lydius...Thybris : sequenti 
epitheto Italiam ab Hispania segregavit, quae et ipsa Hesperia 
dicitur. 

II. A II 677 parvus Iulus; epitheto commendat aetatem, XI 
344 Ο bone rex: auxit epitheto dignitatem (see p. 180). 

III. A IV 206 luppiter omnipotens: epitheta quae commemo- 
vationem potentiae habent, interdum exprobrationis vim obtinent, 
VII 441 mater: inrisionis est, non honoris. 

Antonomasia and epitheton, the difference between which has 
already been referred to (p. 171), present the following points of 
contrast : 

In antonomasia the adjective becomes equal to a substantive, in 
epitheton it retains its original adjectival force ; consequently ἀπέο- 
nomasia does not admit a proper noun in connection, while 
epitheton does.’ 

Servius also notes (A III 251, p. 171) that antonomasia is fixed 
and a term is restricted to a single individual, while ep:theton 
(A II 171, p. 172) can be applied to different persons or things. 

Only one epitheton could properly be used with a single sub- 
stantive (cf. Quint. 8, 6, 43); and Servius notes an infraction of 
this rule in the following cases: A II 392 insigne decorum: orna- 
mentum decorum ; non enim sunt duo epitheta, quod apud Latinos 
vitiosum est. fecit hoc tamen Vergilius in paucis versibus, qui 
tamen emendati sunt, ut (B III 38) lenta quibus torno facili super 
addita vitis, cum antea ‘facilis’ fuerit, cf. III 70 fecit autem hoc 
prope in decem versibus, VI 283, 552, VIII 706, X 44, G IV το, 
369, 424. 


1Cf. Quint. 8, 6, 43, Sac. 463, 16 K., Don. 400, 20 K., Charis. 274, 12 K. 
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ONOMATOPOEIA. 


_ This is either the coining of a new word or the representation 
in speech of some inarticulate sound.’ Latin terms are zominatio 
(Cornif.) and fictio nominis (Quint.). 

_ Dtom. cites G IV 64 tinnitusque οἷς clangorque tubarum (cf. 
A II 313, XI 192), and A XII 922 nec fulmine tanti dissultant 
crepitus (see App. Crit.); Don. and Charis. mention ‘clangor 
tubarum.’ 

Servius uses the term but once: G III 148 oestrum Grai vertere 
vocantes: vertere ex soni similitudine ὀνοματοποιίαν fecere : nonenim 
possumus accipere, ex latina lingua mutavere, cum constet graecam 
primam fuisse, cf. A V 866 et bene imitatus est maris stridorem 
‘sale saxa sonabant.’ 


KATAXPHSI3. 


This is properly no more a trope than oxomatopoeia, for it is 
only the use of a word out of its proper sphere or meaning in 
order to supply a deficiency in the language.’ If, however, a 
word be thus used without any necessity, it may be considered a 
trope—acyvologia. Cornificius was the first to use the Latin term, 
abusio. 

Servius notes an example at A VII 164 acres arcus: fortes. et 
est xardypyots : nam acrimonia mentis est, cf. VIII 614 proprie apud 
nos acer est qui apud Graecos δεινός dicitur: nam fortem et vehe- 
mentem et asperum et amarum potest significare, I 220, V 254, 
G ΠῚ 8. 

Three passages are cited from Vergil by the grammarians—by 
Quint. A II 15 equum aedificant: Sev. translatio, ... aedificari 
enim habitacula hominum dicimus; by Sac. A V1 724 camposque 
liquentes, and V 456 Daren agit aequore toto (see p. 163). But 
A V 8 pelagus tenuere rates (cited by Donz., Charis. and Diom. 
as an example of metaphora (p. 162) ): Serv. pro navibus abusive 
posuit, cf. I 43. 

Such differences of opinion show the difficulty of maintaining a 


1Cf, Trypho III 196, 13 Sp., Cornif. 4, 31, 42, Οἷς. Or. 81, Quint. 8, 6, 31, 
Sac. 467,18 K., Don. Ter. Hec. 4, 1, 2; 400, 30 K., Charis. 274, 24 K., Diom. 
460, 1 K. 

* Cf. Trypho III 192, 21 Sp., Cornif. 4, 33, 45, Cic. Or. 94, cf. de Or. III 169 ; 
Quint. 8, 6, 34, Sac. 463, 3 K., Don. 400, 1 K., Charis. 273, 1 K., Diom. 458, 
1 K.—E. Wolfflin, Archiv VII, p. 421 f. 
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practical distinction between κατάχρησις and metaphora,' and Ser- 
vius’ comments often seem inconsistent and ad hoc. This will be 
evident by making the comparisons indicated in the following 
lists, in the first of which the Greek term is employed, in the 
second the Latin, for which Servius has a marked preference. 

A I 260 magnanimum: magnus et parvus quoniam mensurae 
sunt, ad animum non nisi καταχρηστικῶς adhibentur, cf. IV 3 multa 
virtus; I 577 Libyae, II 379 anguem, cf. 204; X 681 induat. 

A I 273 regina: regis filia, cf. IX 221, B III 106; 400 ostia, cf. 
III 688, V 281; 433 nectare: melle—cellas (cf. 435, p. 161), 466 
Pergama (p. 170), cf. G II 469; 506 solio, cf. VII 169; 607 freta 
(B I 60), III 357 carbasus, 438 dominam, cf. VI 397, XI 805; IV 
27 pudore, 302 orgia, cf. VI 657 paeana (X 738); 495 arma: 
gladium, 543 ovantes: laetantes, cf. X 409; VII 269 sortes : pro 
Oraculis, 282 gente: de equis, cf, B VII 7, A IX 175; VIII 66 
lacu, cf. g5r (p. 166); 248 rudentem : clamantem, cf. III 56z 
(p. 164); 595 agmen, cf. I 82, 392; X 24 aggeribus, cf. V 273 
(XII 446); 408 acies Vulcania, 484 cuspis pro hastae mucrone, 
819 vita: anima, cf. IV 242; 895 incendunt: implent, XI 80 
spolium, cf. VIII 202; 644 armos, G I 58 chalybs, cf. A VIII 446, 
421; 120 fibris, 314 spicos, 315 s#pula, cf. 321; 498 indigetes, 
II 80 plantae pro surculis, cf. 23; 169 Camillos, II] 344 armen- 
tarius, cf. A VI 38, B VI 55; 368 pruinis : nivibus, 438 catulos, 
532 donaria : templa. 


ACYROLOGIA. 


Quintilian and the grammarians consider this a fault of style. 
It is merely a special form of xardypnows—an arbitrary or peculiar 
use of a word without any apparent gain in meaning, mutatio sine 
virtute.* 

The example cited by Quintilian and the four grammarians is 
A IV 419 sperare dolorem: Serv. pro timere: et est acyrologia, 
superflua dictio: nam speramus bona, timemus adversa, cf. I 543, 
XI 275, B VIII 26. 

The practical identity of acyrologia and κατάχρησις (abusto) 
appears from Servius’ note on B VII 7 vir gregis: abusive; nam 


1 Cicero (Or. 94) says that Aristotle connected (sudiungere) κατά χρησις (abusio) 
and μεταφορά (tralatio), and Sac. that catachresis was called metaphora by 
some : the difference between them is stated by Qusnt., Charis. and Diom. 

* Cf. Greg. Corinth. VII 1133, 1135 W. axvpia, Quint. 8, 2, 3, Sac. 453, 12 K., 
Don. 394, 29 K., Charis. 270, 23 K., Diom. 449, 12 K. 
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tantum hominum est: sic alibi(G III 125) quem legere virum, 
item Horatius (C. 1, 17, 7) et olentes uxores mariti. acyrologia est. 

Other examples are A 1 198 ignari: pro ‘inmemores,’ II 628 
eruere: pro deicere, cf. ΙΧ 573; III 226 clangoribus alas, V 690 
[see App. Crit.], VI 42 Euboicae rupis, cf. ΓΝ 224; VII 622 rupit 
Saturnia postes, 804 florentes aere catervas, IX 6 divum nemo, 
XII 327 molitur: regit. 


METALEPSIS. 


This trope is closely related to metonymia, only the transfer is 
regarded as not being made from one sphere to another directly, 
but through a middle term, which, being related to either extreme 
of the process, serves as the mean which connects them—a sort 
of tropical sorites.' The Latin term is fvanssumptio (Quint., 
Diom.). Examples are far more frequent in Greek than in Latin. 

Sac., Don., Charis. and Diom. all cite A I 60 speluncis atris : 
vel tenebrosts vel magnis, cf. Serv. 165 atrum nemus: tropus est; 
per atrum ezim nigrum ostendit, per nigrum umbrosum, per 
umbrosum densum, i. e. frondibus plenum, VIII 599, IX 86; 
Don. also cites B I 69 post aliquot aristas: Serv. post multa tem- 
pora. et quasi rusticus per aristas numerat annos [see App. 
Crit. |. 

Metalepsis is named only once in the Commentary, viz. A IX 
231 accepit trepidos: festinos more suo. 2790 per metalepsin 
cupidos dixit ἀγωνιῶντας, cf. XII 737 dum trepidat: dum turbatur, 
Jestinat, quod Graeci ἐν ἀγωνίᾳ ἐστί (dicunt), IIT 676, 666, IV 642, 
VII 638, VIIT 4. 

The following examples are without name: A 11 256 flammas 
cum regia puppis extulerat: est autem tropus; per ‘puppem’ 
navem, per ‘navem’ eos qui in navi sunt significat, V 123 Scylla 
caerulea: aut nigra aut altae carinae; omne enim altum nigrum 
est, ut (VI 238) lacu nigro (cf. Serv.), cf. VIII 64 caeruleus Thy- 
bris; VI 107 tenebrosa palus: ut (V 516, cf. X Sey G IV 372 
mare purpureum. 


1Cf. Trypho III 195, 10 Sp., Quint. 8, 6, 37, Sac. 467, 4 K., Don. 400, 4 K.; 
Ter. And. 3, 2, 22, Charis. 273, 5 K., Diom. 458, 7 K. Volkmann (p. 428) 
criticises as obscure the expression ‘nihil ipse significans’ in Quintilian’s 
definition; but the words are to be taken in close connection with ‘sed 
praebens transitum’ which follows. The ‘medius gradus’ is simply the 
means by which we pass from one idea to another, and apart from this the 
question whether it signifies anything or not is a matter of perfect indifference. 
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ALLEGORIA. 


The force of this trope is to give a different or opposite sense 
to the natural meaning of words—in colloquial terms “‘saying one 
thing and meaning another.”’' It is produced by a succession of 
metaphorae,* and has a wide range and a variety of forms. Pure 
Latin terms are permutatio (Cornif.) and zversio (Quint.). 

A good example is that cited by Quintilian and the grammarians, 
G II 541 et iam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla: Serv. 
allegorice hoc dicit: debemus fatigato ingenio parcere et facere 
finem carminis; Diom. cites also GII 41 pelagoque volans da 
vela patenti: Sevv. simplici generi carminis praesta favorem, ut 
‘vela’ favorem accipiamus, ‘patens pelagus ’ carminis facilitatem, 
cf. IV 117 vela traham et terris festinem advertere proram : illam 
allegoriam respicit qua est usus in primo (II 44), item (11 41). 

Other cases of allegoria (proper) are noted at B III 20, 93-4-6, 
111, V 48, VII 12, IX 76, 23, X 17, GI 36, HI 291: cf. BI 38. 


Allegoria may be divided into two general forms according as 
the implied’ meaning is (1) different from, or (2) opposed to the 
natural one; the former is adlegoria (proper) and_ includes 
aenigma, the latter, tvonia (with sub-divisions). This is Quin- 
tilian’s method of treatment, which I shall follow, although Ser- 
vius (Comm. in Don. 448, 9 Κα.) refers to the seven-fold arrange- 
ment of the grammarians: tvonia, antiphrasts, aenigma, charien- 
tismos, paroemia, sarcasmos, asteismos (Sac. has cacophemia for 
charientismos).” 


AENIGMA. 


This is a form of adlegoria where the meaning has purposely 
been made obscure.‘ 

Quintilian and Sacerdos cite B III 104 dic, quibus in terris— 
Tris pateat caeli spatium non amplius ulnas: Serv. relicto certa- 
mine sibi proponunt aenigmata, cf. 106 sciendum aenigmata haec, 
sicut fere omnia, carere aperta solutione. 


1Cf. Trypho III 193, 9 Sp., Cornif. 4, 34, 46, Cic. de Or. 111 166, cf. Or. 94; 
. Quint. 8, 6, 44, Sac. 461, 7 K., Don. gor, 26 K., Charis. 276, 4 K., Diom. 461, 
31 K. 
3 Cf. Cic. de Or. III 166, Quint. 9, 2, 46. 
Cf. Sac. 461, to K., Don. gor, 28 K., Charis. 276, 7 K., Diom. 462, 6 K. 
4Cf. Trypho III 193, 14 Sp., Quint. 8, 6, 52, cf. 14; Sac. 462,19 Κι, Don. 
402, 5 K., Charis. 276, τό K., Diom. 450, 25 K., Jul. Victor, RLM. 432, 20 H. 
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IRONIA. 

This is Quintilian’s second main division of allegoria. By it is 
conveyed through inflection of the voice a meaning contrary to 
the natural sense of the words.' The Latin term is z#/uszo (Quint.). 

Sac., Don.’ and Diom. cite A IV 93 egregiam vero laudem et 
spolia ampla refertis: Serv. ironia est, inter quam et confessionem 
sola interest pronuntiatio: et ironia est cum aliud verba, aliud 
continet sensus; Charis. and Diom. cite also A X 92 me duce 
Dardanius Spartam expugnavit adulter: Servius makes no com- 
ment. 

Other examples are A VII 190 aurea coniunx, cf. VI 520 egregia 
coniunx ; 556 egregium Veneris genus, X 608 ut rebare. 

Quintilian (9, 1, 3; 7) considers zvonia both a figure and a 
trope, and points out the ‘following characteristics of each (9, 2, 
44 ff.): 

1. Both involve the same principle—in utroque contrarium ei 
quod dicitur intellegendum est. 

2. Quod tropus apertior est, et quamquam aliud dicit ac sentit, 
non aliud tamen simulat. 

3. Brevior est tropus. 

4. In figura totius voluntatis fictio est, apparens magis quam 
confessa. 

5. Quem ad modum ἀλληγορίαν facit continua μεταφορά, sic hoc 
schema faciat tropus 116 contextus. 

The figure zvonia is also noticed by the rhetoricians,’ and is 
called in Latin stmulatio (Aq. Rom.) dissimulatio or irrisio Ps.- 
Rufin.). 

Quint. and Rujin. cite A IV 379 scilicet is superis labor est; 
Quint. cites also 1V 381 i sequere Italiam ventis: Serv. satis arti- 
ficiosa prohibitio, quae fit per concessionem, etc. (cf. Don. Ter. 
Ad. 1, 2, 54 ἐπιτροπή); XI 383-4 meque timoris Argue tu Drance, 
etc.: Serv. (p. 180); X 92 me duce Dardanius Spartam etc. (see 
above); Ps.-Rujin. cites IV 93 (see above). 

Quintilian divides (8, 6, 57) the trope zvonia into σαρκασμός, 
ἀστεῖσμός, ἀντίφρασις, παροιμία, and (59) puxrnptopos—the first three of 
which are noted by Servius. But before discussing these forms 


1Cf. Trypho III 205, 2 Sp., Cornif. 4, 34, 46, Quint. 8, 6, 54, Sac. 461,13 K., 
Don. 401, 30 K., Charis. 276, 9 K., Diom. 462, 7 K. 

Also in the Comm. on Terence, Eun. 1, 2,9; 5, 2, 69. 

?Cf. Aq. Rom. RLM. 24, 21 H., Rufin. RLM. 38, 3; 61, 36 H. 
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two terms closely related to zvonia must be noticed, viz. inrisio 


and diasyrmos. 
INRISIO. 


This is a Latin term equivalent to zvonza,' as Servius recognizes 
in the following instances: A IV 377 Lyciae sortes: inrisio est 
honesta satis, cum his verbis fit, quibus laus praemissa est, ut 
(B III 44, 47), cf. XI 384 per inrisionem in illum suas confert 
laudes (see p. 174). 

Other examples are A I 140 aula, III 272 Laertia regna, 288 de 
Danais victoribus, IV 378 orrida iussa, VII 441 ο mater, XI 688. 


DIASYRMOS. 


This term having the same general meaning is used chiefly by 
rhetoricians :* the Latin name is e/evatio or irrisio (Aq. Rom.). 

All the examples cited by the rhetoricians are taken from Cicero, 
generally from the Speeches, and Servius only uses the term in 
commenting upon the speech of Sinon: A II 80 omnis Sinonis 
oratio diasyrtica est: nam et negotium exprimit, et Troianorum 
insultat stultitiae, cf. 142, 158, 193. 


SARCASMOS. 


The difference between zvonia and sarcasmos lies in the fact 
that while in the former a sense contrary to the natural meaning 
of the words is intended, in the latter the natural sense is to be 
understood (Sac. 462, 4 Κ.). The Latin term is exacerbatio 
(Rufin. RLM. 62, 15 H.). 

Sac., Don. and Diom. cite A XII 359 en agros, etc.: Serv. inde 
enim sarcasmos factus est. 

Servius gives definitions at A II 547 referes ergo haec: sarcas- 
mos est, iocus cum amaritudine, ut (XII 359); X 557 sarcasmos, 
i. 6. hostilis inrisio, cf. 594, XII 206." 


1 Cf. Ps.-Rufin. RLM. 61, 36 H. 

* Cf. Tiberius III 79, 28 Sp., Aq. Rom. RLM. 26, 20 H., Rufin. 39, 24; 75, 
8 H., Mart. Cap. 478, 25 H., Isidor. 521,20 H., Schol. Bern. 985 H., Don. Ter. 
Ad. 2, 2, 4; 3, 3, 73. . 

3Cf. Trypho III 205, 17 Sp., Don. 402, 13 K., Charis, 276, 25 K., Diom. 
462, 32 K. 

‘According to Rufinian (RLM. 40,11 H.) savcasmos conceals an obscene mean- 
ing, δ. g. B III 8; moreover, he cites under χλευασμός (62, 3 H.) the stock 
example A XII 359 and also X 592 (cf. Serv. 594), and the distinction he makes 
between tronia and χλευασμός is essentially the same as that drawn by Sacerdos 
between tvonia and"sarcasmos. For the difference between χλευασμός and sar- 
casmos, cf, Rufin. 40, ro H. 
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ASTISMOS. 


This is zvonza directed against oneself, sometimes called charien- 
tismos (Sac.).' 

Servius’ definition is given at A II 547 astismos est urbanitas 
sine iracundia, ut (B III 91) atque idem iungat vulpes et mulgeat 
hircos. The same example is cited by Don. and Diom. 


ANTIPHRASIS. 


The difference between ivonia and antiphrasis exists in sphere 
rather than in kind. The same idea underlies both, viz. the 
expression of a meaning opposite to the natural one, but with 
tronia it belongs to the thought expressed by a complex of words, 
not to the individual words considered by themselves, while with 
antiphrasts it is the principle according to which the word is sup- 
posed to have been coined, and inheres in the word itself (Charis., 
Diom.).* Another name is exphemia (Sac.). 

The grammarians instance the following words as examples, 
most of which are evident cases of popular etymology : 

Parcae (Sac., Don., Diom.), Eumenides (Sac.), bellum, lucus 
(Don., Charis, Diom.): Serv. A I 22 dictae sunt parcae κατὰ 
ἀντίφρασιν, quod nulli parcant, sicut lucus a non lucendo, bellum 
a nulla re bella, VI 375 Eumenides κατὰ ἀντίφρασιν dictae [see App. 
Crit.] 

Other examples are A I 139 manes, cf. III 63; VI 299 Charon, 
VII 412 Ardea. 


ΕΥ̓ΦΗΜΙΣΜΟΣ. 


Volkmann (p. 434) seems to have placed εὐφημισμός in connec- 
tion with antipkrasis more on account of internal resemblance 
than from any direct evidence as to their relationship. Euphemza 
is used by Sacerdos (461, 23 K.) of the first form of astzsmos, and 
also recognized (462, 13 Κα.) as an alternate term for antiphrasis. 
Donatus mentions εὐφημία (Ter. Phor. 1, 2, 81) and uses εὐφημισμός 


1Cf. Trypho III 205, 13 Sp., Sac. 461,19 K., Don. 402, 16 K.; Ter. Phor. 1, 
2, ror, Charis, 276, 29 K., Diom. 462, 36 K., Rufin. RLM. 39,16 H. The form 
astismos (ἀστεῖσμός) prevails in Latin. 

7Cf. Trypho III 204, 4 Sp., Sac. 462, τι K., Don. 402, 3 K., Charis. 276, 13 
K., Diom. 462,13 K. Antiphrasis (omissio) as defined by Rufinian (RLM. 62, 
16 H.) does not belong in this connection; see Volkmann, p. 501. 
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several times in his Commentary,’ e. g. And. 1, 2, 33 bona 
verba quaeso: hic in εἰρωνείᾳ est εὐφημισμός. 

Servius employs the expression κατ᾽ εὐφημισμόν 5 times, in one 
case as equivalent to κατὰ ἀντίφρασιν : G I 278 Eumenides: ut saepe 
diximus, κατ᾽ εὐφημισμόν eumenides vocantur, cf. A VI 375 Eumen- 
ides κατὰ ἀντίφρασιν dictae, Schol. Bern. 986 H. 

The other examples are A I 704 adolere, cf. B VIII 65, G IV 
378; A IV 57 mactant, cf. Schol. Bern. 987 H. 

Donatus and Servius establish the use of εὐφημισμές as a techni- 
cal term, and Servius shows that it is equivalent to anztiphrasis.* 


LITOTES. 


By this form of expression a positive idea is stated more forcibly 
by denying its opposite, the added vigor doubtless being due to the 
double negative, implied or expressed. The term is not common, 
and according to Volkmann (p. 434) is found only in the Scholia 
of Servius, Porphyrion and Donatus, and the glosses to Boethius 
de cons. phil. (Weyman, 1. 1. p. 472 adds Acron, Hor.C. 1, 18, 9) : 
it is also mentioned among Figurae Graecorum in Schol. Bern. 
984 H. Both Volkmann and Weyman fail to note the clearest 
statement of Donatus, viz. Hec. 5, 2,9 (non paenitet me famae) 
haec figura λιτήότης dicitur. Minus enim dicit, quam significat. 
Nam ‘non paenitet me famae’ pro eo quod est: magnam famam 
cupide acquisiverim, significat. The notes on Ad. 4, 2, 13 (referred 
to by VoJkmann) and Eun. 5, 4, 14 are obscure.’ | 

Weyman gives a full treatment of /ofes, including all the pas- 
sages in which it is expressly mentioned by Servius (1.1. p. 467 ff.), 
but I have given the following list partly for the sake of com- 
pleteness, partly because it contains references in which Servius 
evidently refers to litotes, though without mentioning it by name. 

Servius’ definition is found at A I 77 mihi iussa capessere fas 
est; figura est litotes, quae fit quotienscumque minus dicimus et 
plus significamus per contrarium intellegentes, ut hoc loco non 
ait; licet mihi implere quae praecipis, sed nefas est non implere 


1Cf. And. 3, 3, 36; 4, 2,13, Ph. 3, 2,7, Hec. 2,1,93 351,545 43:43 454,15, 
Ad. 2,4, IO-II ; 3, 4,12; 5, 3, 51. 

*Cf. C. Weyman, Stud. tb. die Fig. der Litotes, Jahrb. f. class. Philol. Suppl. 
Bd. XV, 1887, p. 464. 

*Weyman clears up some of the obscurities of Volkmann's treatment. He 
gives correctly (I. 1. p. 466) the reference to Gellius, viz. II 6,11, and explains 
(p. 468, 61) the origin of the pretended citation from Servius at G I 125. 
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quae iusseris. item (VII 261) munera nec sperno, i. e. libenter 
accipio ; cf. 206, Ν 302. 

Other examples are AI 387 haud credo invisus caelestibus, 
479 non aequae, cf. V 809; V 39 non inmemor, VII 9 nec negat, 
261 nec sperno (cited 8 times by Serv. ; also Schol. Bern. 984 H.), 
VIII 299 non rationis egentem, 627 haud vatum ignarus, X 907 
haud inscius, XI 430 nec tarda, cf.G II 125; 725 non nullis oculis, 
cf. G IV 452; B III 74 non spernis, G I 82 nec nulla (cited in 
Schol. Bern. 984 H.), II 129 non innoxia, III 56 nec mihi displi- 
ceat, 404 nec tibi cura canum fuerit postrema. 

Servius is the only authority to recognize-a converse form of 
ditotes: A XII 143 te cunctis praetulerim: litotes figura per con- 
trarium; plus enim dicit et minus significat. namque alias 
omnes est persecuta, huic vero libenter indulsit: et dicit se hanc 
omnibus praetulisse, quasi etiam alias in honore habuerit .. . tale 
est et illud Sallustianum mare Ponticum dulcius quam cetera 
Chist. frg. III 45 D) cum nullum dulce sit. 

Another name for /zfotes is ἀντεναντίωσις (exadversio), Carm. de 
Fig. v. 163 (RLM. 69 H.; PLM. III 283 Baehr.); cf. Weyman, 
1.1. p. 464 f. 

OXYMORUM. 


This term, which is applied to an expression that sets forth an 
idea sharply by means of an apparent self-contradiction, is of rare 
occurrence, as far as I can find, only in the Scholia of Donatus, 
Servius and Pseudo-Asconius.' 

Servius mentions it once only, A VII 295 capti potuere capi: 
cum felle dictum est: nam si hoc removeas, erit oxymorum, cf. 
IX 57 aditumque per avia quaerit: viam per avia nullus requirit. 

A X 834 vulnera siccabat lymphis—an apparent case of oxymo- 
vum—is otherwise explained by Servius. 


HYPALLAGE. 


As has been noticed already (p. 168), Cicero says that this term 
was used by the rhetoricians to denote what the grammarians 
called metonymia. Quintilian adopts Cicero’s statement (8, 6, 23), 


1Cf. Don. Ter. Eun. 2, 2, 12; 4, 4, 53, Ps-Ascon. Cic. in Div. 83, 821. 
Ernesti (Lex. Tech. Graec.) says Quintilian (5, 4, 7 cum hoc ipsum, quod dis- 
simile rationi est, coegerit ratio) refers to it, and by a careless use of quotation- 
marks represents him citing as an example, Cor. II 6,10: nihil habentes et 
omnia possidentes. 
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although he seems to recognize (9, 3, 93) that the term is used by 
Rutilius (RLM. 13, 11 H.) in a different sense. The connection 
between these statements is shown in Carm. de Fig. RLM. 172 H.: 


᾿Αλλοίωσις Vel Ὑπαλλαγή. 
Fit mutatio multimodis. ‘“ Bello Africa flagrat”’, 
Afros cum dicas bellare, et tempora quando 
Et casus numerosque figurando variamus. 


In this sense I have found the term elsewhere in Latin, in Ser- 
vius and the Scholia to Horace, Persius and Terence (Donatus).' 
The Latin term is mzfatio (Quint. Carm. de Fig.). 

Servius’ definition is at A I 9 volvere casus: i. 6. casibus volvi. 
et est figura hypallage, quae fit quotienscumque per contrarium 
verba intelleguntur. sic alibi (III 61) dare classibus austros, cum 
ventis naves demus, non navibus ventos. item (IV 22) animum- 
que labantem inpulit, h. e. inpellendo facit labantem. 

The term occurs about 70 times in Servius and Schol. Dan..,’ of 
which the following examples are characteristic: 

A II 64 circumfusa ruit: figura ὑπαλλαγή, ruit primo et sic 
circumfusa est.’ 

A II 231 sceleratam (hastam): pro ‘ipse sceleratus,’ ut (544) 
telumque inbelle et (510) inutile ferrum. et est hypallage.‘ 

A X 113 Stygii per flumina fratris: hypallage est ‘per Stygia 
fratris flumina’.’ 

A XII 859 celeres: hypallage est pro ‘celeriter’ (1 187, IV 226, 


357). 


1: Οὗ, Acron. Hor. C. 1, 28, 20, Epod. 2, 47, Don. Ter. Hec. 3, 2, 24; 3,1, 27, 
Schol. Pers. 2, 10, Schol. Bern, 984 H. 

9A I 392, 403, 518, 11 64, 173. 231, 361, 387, 508, ITI 61, 756, 362, 418, 1V 385, 
506 (II 237, V 403), 586, V 137, 458, 480, 507 (513), 589, VI 100, 214, 268, 419, 
559, VII 73, VIII 77, 73, 542, IX 453, 529, X 113, 418, 513, 564, 660, 681, 706, 
785, 808, XI 18, 212, 458, ¢76, 628, 830, XII 66, 139, 187, 204, 219, 740, 350, 
621, 690, 739, &59 (I 187, 1V 226, 357), B 1Π|Ι 8, 43, IV 44, X 55, ΟἹ 59, 180, 
Il 7o, 264, III 251, IV 546. 

ΔΟΙ A I 69, 777, 6377, 659, II 65.3, 797, III 7.21, 236, IV 17, 22, 298, 5737, V 
816, VII 350, VIII 377, 450, IX 13, §34, 759, X 203, 147, XI 675, XII 94, 3770, 
485, 870, B VI g, G11 172, 522, 111 307, 523. 

Cf. AII 509, 5610 (544, XII 50), IV 364 (VI 386, VIII 108, X 227, 564, XII 
219-IX 391). V 29, £8, 58, 107,641, 654, VIII 94 (IX 602, X 808), IX 662, X 418, 
713, XI 594, 628, 654, 812, B II] 11. This form is readily confounded with 
certain varieties of metaphora. 

5Cf. AI 361, III 294, 626, VII 417, 533, VIII 68, IX 322, 528, 531, XI 247, 


739. B 1X 46, G IV 366, 520. 
‘Cf, A Il 387, IX 381, ΧΙ 583, 862, XII 280. 
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Three cases are noted as ‘hypallage in sensu’: A III 424 cohibet 
spelunca, VII 354 udo sublapsa veneno, VIII 125 subeunt luco 
fluviumque relinquunt. 

The Latin term is found at A V 500 flexos incurvant: muta- 
tione usus est ; nam ‘curvos inflectunt’ debuit dicere, cf. 287. 

Of several expressions it is noted that they are to be understood 
‘*per contrarium”’ (cf. Serv. at A I 9 above): A II 96 promisi: 
per con. pro ‘minatus sum’, 129 rumpit vocem: ἢ. 6. erumpit in 
vocem, ... nam si ‘silentium rumpere’ est loqui, ut (X 63), 
‘vocem rumpere’ est tacere. sed, etc., cf. III 246, X 63; 281 
spes o fidissima, IV 373 nusquam tuta fides. 


PERIPHRASIS. 


This is the use of a greater number of words for the sake of 
beauty, or the avoidance of an objectionable expression.’ The 
Latin terms are circuittio (Cornif.), circumscriptio (Cic.), and cir- 
cumlocutio (Quint.). 

The grammarians mention two* forms of periphrasis - 

I. Ornandae rei gratia. II. Celandae turpitudinis causa. 

I. Ornandae rei gratia.— QOuznt. cites A I] 268 tempus erat quo 
prima quies, etc.; Sac. A IV 6 postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade 
terras: Serv. circumlocutio orientis diei; Don., Charis. and 
Diom. A TV 584 et iam prima novo spargebat lumine terras, etc.: 
Serv. designatio temporis est, non diei descriptio. 

II. Celandae turpitudinis causa.—Sac., Charis. and Diom. cite 
A VIII 405 placidumque petivit Coniugis infusus gremio per 
membra soporem: Serv. h. 6. ante concubuit et sic quievit, cf. 
Gell. 9, 10; Doz. and Diom. cite G III 135 nimio ne luxu obtun- 
sior usus Sit genitali arvo et sulcos oblimet inertes ; Serv. et bene 
rem turpem aperte a Lucretio tractatam vitavit translationibus. 

[III. Sac. cites A II 7 duri miles Ulixi.] 

Servius gives no definition of the trope, though his recogni- 
tion of it is perfectly clear: e. g. A I 65 divum pater atque 
hominum rex: Juppiter. ef periphrasis est, i. 6. circumlocutio, 
cf. 121 quod uno sermone explicare non possumus circumlocutione 
ostendimus. 


1Cf. Trypho*III 197, 3 Sp., Cornif. 4, 32, 43, Cic. de Or. 3, 207, Quint. 8, 6, 
59, Sac. 467, 20 K., Don. 400, 32 K., Charis. 274, 27 K., Diom. 460, 7 K. 
* Sac. alone notices a third form. 
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Other examples are: 

1—A I 244 fontem Timavi, cf. 565 Troiae urbem, III 293 
Buthroti urb., 441 Cymaeam urb., V 52 urb. Mycenae, VII 714 
flumen Himellae, VIII 231 Aventini montem, XII 517 /lemina 
Lernae; 1 295 centum aénis nodis, 297 Maia genitum: Mercu- 
rium, cf. XII 515; 310sub rupe cavata, cf. III 191 cava trabe, GIV 
463 cava testudine ; I] 392 chped insigne, III 134 arcemqueattollere 
tectis, 448 verso cardine, 573 candente favilla, 591 nova forma viri, 
IV 385 anima seduxerit artus, VI 405 pietatis imago, cf. II 601 
Tyndaridis facies, XII 857 felle veneni. 

Il.—A IX 324 toto profiabat pectore somnum, G III 127 blando 
labori, cf. 98 ad proelia: alibi (XI 736) nocturnaque bella. 


PERISSOLOGIA. 


This is an excess of periphrasis just as aenigma is of allegoria, 
and should be considered a fault of style! No example from 
Vergil is cited by the grammarians. 

Servius gives no definition, but the examples he notes are per- 
fectly clear: A I 658 faciem mutatus et ora: quod autem addidit 
‘et ora,’ perissologia est, cf. IX 249; 11 40 primus ante omnes 
(V 540, XII 448, G II 475, A V 833 princeps ante omnes), cf. 
VIII 546 post hinc (Ὁ III 300); V 467 dixitque et, cf.15,G IH 
119, A II sed-autem; VI 11 mentem animumque, cf. IV 352. 

The following notes are worthy of remark: A IX 317 ore 
locutus: non est per.; nam secundum Homerum exploratores 
quae volunt, plerumque nutu plerumque sibilo significant, G II 
227 isti autem versus incomparabiles sunt ; tantam habent sine 
aliqua perissologia repetitionem (cf. Thomas, p. 239). 


HYPERBATON. 


This is in general an arrangement of words out of their natural 
or usual order,* and becomes a trope only when a change in 
meaning is involved (Quint. 8, 6, 67). The Latin term is évans- 
gressto (Cornif., Cic., Quint.). 

The grammarians, excepting Quintilian, do not cite examples 
under the general term, hyperbaton, but under the various special 


1Cf. Isoc. 250 E, Quint. 8, 6, 61, Sac. 454, 3 K., Don. 395, 5 K., Charis. 271, 
8 K., Diom. 449, 22 K. According to Quintilian (8, 3, 53) uaxpodAoyia is another 
term for περισσολογία, not περίφρασις, as Volkmann states (p. 435). 

*Cf. Trypho III 197, 19 Sp., Cornif. 4, 32, 44, Cic. de Or. 3, 203,207 (quoted 
by Quint. 9, 3, 91), Quint. 8, 6, 62, Sac. 466, 4 K., Don. gor, 4 Κ΄, Charis. 275, 
6 K., Diom. 460, 23 K. 


a 
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divisions. Servius, however, notes several cases and gives the 
following definition: A I 1 arma virumque: figura usitata est ut 
non eo ordine respondeamus quo proposuimus; nam prius de 
erroribus Aeneae dicit, post de bello... . on nulli autem hyper- 
baton putant, cf. XII 161 hyperbaton, i. 6. pendens sensus qui 
postea reddtlur. 

Other examples are: A VII 346, VIII z27, XII 161, BI 19, 
IT 12, VIII 5, G II 238. Donatus is quoted as explaining A IX 
30 by hyperbaton. 

The expression ‘‘hyperbaton in sensu” occurs once, at A III 
662 tetigit fluctus et ad aequora venit: hyp. in sensu, ut (VIII 
125) subeunt loco fluviumque relinquunt; but Servius comments 
on VIII 125 as “hypallage in sensu,” cf. VI 525 vocat Menelaum 
et limina pandit: ante pandit et sic vocat, ut (VIII 125), III 300 
progredior portu classes et litora linquens: hysteroproteron in 
sensu: ante enim linquitur litus et sic a portu proceditur. More- 
over Servius uses the expression “hysteroproteron in sensu” 
seven times (p. 190) and “hypallage in sensu”’ three times (p. 185). 
Stephanus and Fabricius added “aut hysteron proteron” to the 
note on A III 662, and Thilo questions “‘hyperbaton”, the read- 
ing of F, which probably arose from a writing of ‘“ hysteropro- 
teron” with abbreviations. Accordingly I propose to read 
‘“‘hysteroproteron.” 

Trypho (III 197, 21 Sp.) mentions two forms of hyperbaton and 
distinguishes it from axastrophe, Cornificius divides into pervorsio 
and ¢ranstectio, Quintilian (8, 6, 65) into ἀναστροφή, hyperbaton 
(proper) and fmesis. The grammarians recognize a five-fold’ 
division—anastrophe, tmesis or diacope, parenthesis or dialysts, 
hysterologia or hysteroproteron, and synchysis ; and Servius says 
(Comm. in Don. 448, 9 K.): quisquis enim dixerit hyperbaton, 
simul quinque tropos ponit. Thus Volkmann’s statement (p. 437), 
of a four-fold division among the Latin grammarians is not exact, 
although he mentions Aysterologia later (p. 438). 


ANASTROPHE. 


This applies to a change in the natural order which affects only 
two words." The Latin term is pervorsio (Cornif.). 


1Sac. mentions four divisions, but does not include amastrophe. Charis. 
omits Aysterologia. 

2 Cf. Trypho III 197, 10 Sp. (regarded as a trope by itself and apart from 
hyperbaton), Cornif. 4, 32, 44, Quint. 8, 6, 65, Sac. 466, 13 K., Don. 401, 9 K., 
Charis. 275, 8 K., Diom. 460, 26 K. 
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Sac. cites B II 10 Thestylis et, Don. A I 13 Italiam contra, 
Charis. and Diom. V 663 transtra per et remos: cf. Serv. B VI 
Ig ipsis ex: ex ipsis, ut (V 663), i. 6. per transtra; Diom. A II 
355 lupi ceu: ordo [tamen] est‘ceu lupi’. 

Servius does not use the term azastrophe, but in its stead 
employs hysterologia :' A II 162 hysterologia unius sermonis 
est, ut (V 663) transtra per et remos. 

Other examples are: A 1 307 accesserit oras, 388 adveneris 
urbem, cf. IV 598, VIII 363, IX 369, X 797,—VII 217, XI 625, 
XII 474; 11 731 subito cum, VI 171 cava dum personat aequora, 
IX 813 ille suo cum, X 794 inque ligatus: tmesis cum hyst., cf. 
IX 286, G IV 166 (A XII 502); X 845 corpore inhaeret. 

Cases without designation: A IV 320 “9 propter, cf. XII 777; 
III 427 pube tenus. 


TMESIS. 


This is commonly regarded as the separation of the parts of a 
compound word by interposing some other word or words.’ 
Another term is diacope (Charis., Diom.). 

Quintilian and the grammarians cite G III 381 septem subiecta 
trioni: Serv. tmesis est pro ‘septemtrioni’. 

Servius’ definition is at A I 412 circum dea fudit: figura est 
tmesis, quae fit cum secto uno sermone aliquid interponimus, ut 
alibi (G III 381). sed hoc tolerabile est in sermone conposito, 
ceterum in simplici nimis est asperum: quod tamen faciebat anti- 
quitas, ut saxo cere comminuit brum (Enn. 436 Baebr.). 

Other examples are: A II 642 satis superque Vidimus, V 440 
sedet circum castella, cf. IV 509; 603 hac celebrata tenus, VI 342 
sub aequore mersit, VII 24 praeter vada fervida vexit, 104 circum 
late volitans, [X 286 inque salutatam (see above), 337 per ovilia 
turbans, X 399 fugientem Rhoetea praeter. 

A noteworthy example is A I 644 rapidum ad naves praemittit 
Achaten : non praemittit, nec enim sequitur ipse, sed praerapidum, 
quod ex adfectu patris intellegendum est, non ex Achatae veloci- 
tate. et sic praerapidum dixit, quomodo Terentius (Hec. 1, 1, 1) 
per pol quam paucos, ἢ. 6. perquam paucos (cf. Thomas, p. 241) : 
Don. 1. 1. κατὰ τμῆσιν. 


1A difference is to be noted between Servius and the Scholia of Daniel, for 
in the latter Aysterologia is used, as generally by the grammarians, equivalent 
to hysteroproteron. The examples will be given under the latter term. 

2 Cf. Quint. 8, 6, 66, Sac. 449, 7; 466, 25 K., Don. 401, 14 K., Charis. 275, 
10 K., Diom. 460, 30 K. 
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PARENTHESIS. 


This is the principle of tmesis applied to sentences—the inter- 
ruption of a connected construction by introducing into it another 
sentence.’ Latin terms are interpositio, interclusto (Quint.) infer- 
vuptio, interiectio (Rufin.); another name is dialyszs (Charis., 
Diom.).? 

Quint, cites A VIII 643 at tu dictis Albane maneres: Serv. 
poeta ex sua persona ad ipsum Mettium; Sac. A IV 296 quis 
fallere possit amantem: generalem sententiam posuit; Don. and 
Diom. cite A I 643 Aeneas, neque enim, etc.: Serv. Aeneas 
sequitur ‘rapidum ad naves,’ cetera per parenthesin dicta sunt; 
Charis. and Diom. A XI 12 namque omnis eum, etc.; Rujin. 
B IX 27 Vare tuum nomen, etc.: Serv. ordo est ‘Vare, etc.’, and 
G ITI 513 di meliora piis, etc.: Serv. per parenthesin in exsecra- 
tionem hostium. 

Servius’ definition is found at A I 65 Aeole, namque tibi divom 
pater, etc.: Aeole incute vim ventis—ordo ipse est. et est figura 
parenthesis. inter parenthesin et ellipsin hoc interest, quod 
parenthesis est quotiens remota de medio sententia integer sermo 
perdurat ; plenum namque est ‘Aeole incute vim ventis’. item 
(I 643). ellipsis autem est quotiens remotis interpositis deest 
aliquid, cf. 371 quotiens longe respondet, parenthesis est ; quotiens 
nusquam ellipsis dicitur. 

Other examples are: A I 308, II 77, III 39, 362, 475, IV τος, 
VII 73 absoluta par., VIII 252, IX 208, 352, 694, 701, 793, X 19, 
217, 608, XI 7, 348, 400, 509, 636, 739, 901, XII 41, 161, 206, 798, 
B I 31, X 46, GI 36, IV 67, 252. 


HyYSTEROPROTERON OR HYSTEROLOGIA., 


This applies to an order of words that does not correspond 
with the natural sequence of thought or event.’ 
Sac. cites A III 237 scuta latentia condunt: Serv. (236) tectos 


1Cf. Rutil. RLM. 10, 17 H., Quint. 9, 3, 23, Sac. 466, 6 K., Don. gor, 10 K., 
Charis. 275,12 K., Diom. 460, 33 K., Rufin. RLM. 51, 1 H. 

3. Parenthesis=epenthesis (III 567 W., Prob. 262, 32 K., Don. 396, 5 K., Charis. 
278, 8 K.); dialysis=asyndeton (111 99, 10 Sp., Rutil. Lup. RLM. 9, 23 H., 
Charis. 283, 9 K); dialyton=asyndeton (Sac. 456, 3 K., Don. 399, 8 K., Charis. 
283, 9 K., Diom. 448, 5 K. 

*Cf. Greg. Corinth. III 225, 26 Sp., Sac. 466, 10 K., Don. gor, 6 K., Diom. 
461, 15 K., Schol. Bern. 984 H. For the difference between it and anastrophe, 
εἴ. Sac. and Don. 1. 1. 
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per herbam disponunt enses; 4. ¢. disponunt et tectos faciunt ; 
sic et scuta condendo latere faciunt; Sac. and Diom. cite A IV 
6 postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras Umentemque Aurora 
polo dimoverat umbram : Serv. est etiam hysteroproteron in sensu 
. aurora enim solem praecedit, cf. III] 589 (the same verse) ; 
Don. and Diom. cite A 1 179 et torrere parant flammis et fran- 
gere saxo: Serv. multi hysteroproteron putant, non respicientes 
superiora, quia, etc., cf. G I 267, Don. Ter. Ad. 5, 3, 60. 

Servius gives no formal definition and generally indicates an 
example by using the name with some explanatory remark or the 
words arranged in their natural order; e. g. A II 162 impius ex 
quo Tydides sed enim: hysteroproteron est ‘sed enim ex quo 
impius Tydides’; nam hysterologia, etc. (p. 188). 

Other examples are: A II 134, 353, IV 588, VI 723, VII 813, 
VIII 85, 207, 227, 593, 611, IX 70, 83, 562, X χῴο, 314, XI 243, 
B VI 74, G1 178, 309, III 60. Without designation: A VII 345, 
VIII 420, B VI 34. 

A number of passages are noted as “‘hysteroproteron in sensu ”: 
A I 78 Iovemque concilias (cited in Schol. Bern. 984 H.), 264 
moresque viris et moenia ponet, III 300 progredior portu classes 
et litora linquens (p. 187), 589=IV 7 (see above), IV 130 iubare 
exorto, X 256. 

The grammarians use hysterologia and hysteroproteron as equiv- 
alent terms, but Servius, as has already been remarked (p. 188), 
employs the former term in place of azastrophe, while the Scholia 
of Daniel conform to the general custom, as is shown in the follow- 
ing examples: A II zo—rz, IV 14, 33, Xl rgz, B VI g2, G I 267. 


SYNCHYSIS. 


This is the extreme of Ayperdaion in which want of sequence in 
expression renders the meaning obscure.’ It is related to Ayper- 
baton, as aenigma is to allegoria or perissologia to periphrasts. 

Quint. (8, 2, 14) and the grammarians cite A I 108-9: 


tris Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet 
saxa vocant Itali mediis quae in fluctibus aras:? 


1 Cf, Sac. 466, 19 K., Don. gor, 18 K., Charis. 275, 17 K., Diom. 461, 7 K. 

*F. Schoell, Rhein. Mus. 41, p. 20 ff., brings proof to show that A I 109 was 
not written by Vergil, but crept into the text between the second and fourth cen- ὦ 
turies. But the genuineness of the verse does not affect the question of 
Servius’ relation to his sources. 
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Serv. ordo est, quae saxa in mediis fluctibus Itali aras vocant 
(Schol. Dan. give another order) ; Diom. also cites A I 195: 


vina bonus quae deinde cadis onerarat Acestes 
litore Trinacrio dederatque abeuntibus heros: 


Serv. ordo est ‘deinde vina partitur, quae Acestes dedit’. 

Servius’ definition and sole example is at A II 348 iuvenes 
fortissima frustra pectora: obscuritatem autem facit hoc loco et 
synchysis, i. 6. hyperbati longa confusio et falsa lectio. 


HYPERBOLE. 


This is an exaggerated statement in order to either magnify or 
depreciate the real state of affairs.’ The Latin terms are sufer- 
latio (Cornif., Cic.), and exaggeratio (Gell. 13, 25 (24), 9; 16). 

All the authorities cited mention a two-fold object of hyperbole " 

I. Augendi causa. 11. Minuendi causa. 

I. Augendi causa.— Quint. cites A I 162 geminique minantur 
in caelum scopuli, V 319 fulminis ocior alis, VII 808 illa vel 
intactae segetis, etc., VIII 691 credas innare revolsas Cycladas ; 
Sac. cites A I 162 (above), B VII 38 candidior cycnis, 42 vilior 
alga; Charis. and Diom. cite “velocior Euro” (A XII 733 ocior 
euro); Ruin. A XII 84 qui candore nives anteirent cursibus 
auras. Servius comments on none of the passages. 

II. Minuendi causa.— Quznt. cites B III 103 vix ossibus haerent, 
Diom. A VII 808 (above). Servius makes no comment. 

Servius gives no definition, but his recognition of the trope is 
perfectly clear from his examples: 6. g. A XII 859 transilit 
umbras: hyperbole est; namque umbra semper tela comitatur, 
hic ait, transit umbras sagitta. 

Other examples are: A 1 119 Troia gaza per unda, II 501 
centum nurus, III 565 ad manes imos, 567 rorantia astra, 673 
exterrita tellus, V z¢¢ praecipites, VII 43 totam Hesperiam, X 
176 parent, B V 28 montesque feri silvaeque locuntur, 60 nec 
retia cervis ulla dolum meditantur, VII 56 flumina sicca, G I 426 
numquam te crastina fallet hora, III 364 caeduntque securibus 
umida vina, 485 ossa, 535 ipsis unguibus. 

Servius also uses exaggeratio as equivalent to hyperbole: e. g. 
A 1727 noctem funalia vincunt: luminis est exaggeratio—a use 


1Cf. Trypho III 198, 30 Sp., Cornif. 4, 33, 44, Cic. de Or. 3, 203, Quint. 8, 6, 
67, Sac. 465, 27 K., Don. 401, 24 K., Charis. 275, 23 K., Diom. 461, 21 K., 
Rufin. RLM. 47, 27 H. 


- 
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of the term elsewhere found only in Gellius 1. 1. (cf. Schol. Bern. 
984 H.) 

Other examples are: A IJ 128 vix tandem, IV 181 quot sunt 
corpore plumae, 277 femina, quae, etc., 298 omnia tuta timens, IX 
566 mons pro saxo, cf. VI 360, XII 687, G III 25g—saxum pro 
monte A II 308, IV 152; 697 specus vulneris, X 70 puero, 79 
gremiis abducere, XII 654 fulminat Aeneas. 

An interesting note is A III 624 exspersa limina: haec fuit vera 
lectio, i. e. madefacta; nam si ‘aspersa’ [Ribb.] dixeris, i. e. 
inrorata, tapinosis et hyperbole iunguntur; cf. Ribbeck, Vol. I, 


Prolegg. pp. 190, 308. 
JoHN LEVERETT MOORE. 


IlI.—ON THE ANCIENT ARMENIAN VERSION OF 
PLATO. 


The ancient Armenian Version of Plato’ includes the following 
dialogues: Euthyphro, Apology of Sokrates, Timaeus, The Laws, 
Minos. The first three were printed at the Mechitarist Press in 
Venice, A. D. 1877, edited by A. Suqrean, who deserves all praise 
for the careful manner in which he gives the text of the manu- 
script. The Laws and Minos have just been printed for the first 
time, edited by Father Carekin, the learned Librarian of San 
Lazaro. All five dialogues are rendered by the same hand. But 
a single manuscript exists of this Armenian Version, not much 
later than the sixteenth century, but undated. Besides the Plato 
it contains the Institutiones Theologicae of Proklus in Armenian. 
This manuscript was carried from Ispahan in Persia to Madras, 
whence it was brought early in this century to Venice. There 
was another copy at Madras, but along with several hundred 
other volumes of Armenian manuscript it was lost in a shipwreck 
off the Cape of Good Hope on its way to Venice. 

This text, so emblematical in the manner of its solitary survival 
of the Armenian nationality itself, is full of lacunae, left by the 
careful scribe who wrote it out, whether because he could not 
read the text he was transcribing or because that text itself showed 
lacunae, we do not know. These lacunae are of different sizes 
equivalent to one, two or more letters ; sometimes the first and 
last letters of a word are left out, proving that the scribe never 
used his own conjecture to fill up the gaps. I consider that these 
lacunae are in themselves a proof of the antiquity of his archetype. 
So also is the fact of many scholia having found their way from 
the margin into the text. The corruptions of the original Arme- 
nian text are also frequent, proving that some of the copies through 
which the existing one has been derived to us were less carefully 
made than it. If the power of a medium to distort that which it 
transmits be in proportion to its depth, our existing Armenian text 


1See Mr. Conybeare’s note on the Ancient Armenian Version of Plato, in 
Class. Rev. IV 340.—Ed. A. J. P. 
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of Plato must have come to us through many copies. In the dia- 
logue of the Euthyphro alone some fifty corruptions of the Arme- 
nian archetype are, with the help of the Greek, to be detected at 
a glance. 

The date at which this version was made is not known, and the 
style gives but little clue. It is not likely to be earlier than the 
seventh nor later than the eleventh century. Probably it is of the 
latter date. Like most other Armenian versions it is a word for 
word translation, full of Greek idioms and constructions which 
must puzzle an Armenian who does not know Greek. The Greek 
order of words is faithfully kept, and the general effect is such 
that it is unintelligible to even a cultured Armenian without either 
the Greek original or a modern translation of the Greek. All 
this obviously increases, not diminishes, its value as a source of 
textual criticism. The following monograph seeks to use it in this 
sense and this alone. In making the following collation with the 
Greek text I have borne in mind the following canons: 

1. The value of a version which is to be used as a manuscript 
in order to fix the ancient Greek text depends (a) on its anti- 
tiquity ; (8) on our being able to get at the bed-rock of the version. 
As regards the Armenian Plato we are sure of both. Unlike the old 
Armenian versions of Aristotle, which were used as school-books 
all through the dark ages, the version of Plato seems never 
to have been tampered with or corrected from Latin versions 
brought to the East by the Franks. The only corruptions to be 
discounted are due not to attempts to mend the text but to the 
ignorance of copyists. 

2. We must not infer, because a word or passage in the Greek 
is omitted in the Armenian, that it was absent in the original 
Greek text which the translator used. But if we find the same 
lacuna in a representative Greek codex and there be no similar 
ending (homoioteleuton) to explain the omission, then we may 
be certain that it was not in the translator’s Greek. Thus the 
passage 12B, p. 18, Il. 25-27, ἐγὼ οὖν---ὄνθα καὶ αἰδὼς is omitted in 
the Armenian and also in the best manuscripts. The fact that the 
words ἔνθα καὶ αἰδὼς precede the passage omitted explains the 
omission in both cases, and does not compel us to infer that the 
translator had before him a text from which the passage was 
absent, especially as he habitually slips passages in his version 
wherever similar endings occur. On the other hand, in rz B, p. 
17, 1. 17, ἀεὶ is omitted alike in the Armenian and in the represen- 
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tative Codex A (vide M. Schanz, Studien zur Geschichte des 
Platonischen Textes, p. 68). Here we are at once sure that de 
was absent from the translator's Greek text. It could not be 
lacking in both bya mere coincidence. Mutatis mutandis the 
same remark applies to changes of order. Before attaching value 
to them we must be certain that they are not mere devices of 
interpretation and also discover them in a good Greek codex. 

The manuscripts of Plato, at least for the first six tetralogies of 
Thrasyllus, fall into two well defined families, a better and a 
worse. Under his text of the Euthyphro Schanz gives the read- 
ings of three codices of the better class and of one of the worse. 
The three former, which he calls BC Ὁ, are respectively the 
great Clarkian MS of the Bodleian—C the Tiibingen MS, D the 
Venice Codex 185; the representative of the worse family is the 
Venice Codex 184 of Bessarion, called by Schanz E. In his 
Studien, already referred to, Schanz published a collation of 12 
MSS of the worse family, which itself falls into two sub-families, 
one better and one worse than the other. The codex of Bessa- 
rion, E, of which he prints the readings in his edition of the 
Euthyphro, represents and heads the worse sub-family. The 
better sub-family consists of only three MSS, which he quotes as 
arp. The following scheme makes clear our resources for fixing 
the text so far as they consist of Greek MSS: 


Best family. Worse family. 


ZUITTILIN 
Δ. Σ᾿ p. E or Z.u.y.z. g. i. 0.8. t. 

There are in the Euthyphro about 130 cases of conflict between 
the four codices B C Ὁ E, where it is possible to determine through 
the medium of the Armenian Version which reading of which 
codex stood in the Greek text used by the translator. These 
cases are presented singly in the following table. The first column 
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gives the reference to page and line of Schanz’s edition. The 
second specifies with which manuscript or manuscripts the Arme- 
nian Version of the passage agrees. The third column specifies 
the Greek text or hand whicb in the passage in question the 
Armenian rejects. The fourth specifies the Greek text adopted 
by Schanz in the passage and embodied in his printed text. The 
fifth gives the actual reading implied by the A. T., and adds any 
remark which the passage calls for. 


Page and Line Arm. Arm. Schanz Reading of Arm, 
of Schanz’ Ed. Endorses. Rejects. Adopts. and Remarks. 
2A1I,3 BCD E BCD σοί γε. 
2B1,8 BCD E BCD yap without που. 
2Br1,8 BCEd D BCEd ἐκεῖνό ye. 
2B1,8 BCD Ed BCD ov without ye. 
2B1,15 BCD Ec BCD τῶν δήμων. 
3 B 2, 25 BCD E BCD Order: γάρ pe ποιητὴν εἶναι. 
3B3,1 . BCDE E E διαβάλλων or διαβαλὼν. 
40 3,6 BCD E BCD πᾶσι without xai, 
3 D 3, 22 BCE D BCE σαντοῦ. 
3 E 3, 24 Ebcd BCD Ebcd orovddoorrat, 
3 E 3, 24 BCD E BCD ὅπῃ. 
3 E 3, 26 E BCD BCD ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν without laws ἔσται. 


4B4,17 BCD Ed BCD ἐπιτυχόντος without elvac. 

4 B 4, 20 BCD E BCD δὲ δὴ. 

4 Β 4, 22 BCD E BCD Omits τῷ πατρὶ, 

4 Β 4, 25 BCD E BCD δεῖν. 

4 Ὦ 5,15 CDE B CDE ταῦτα, 

4 Ἐ 5, 28 BCD E BCD Order: εἴη, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

ςΑό,9 Ε BDc! BDc! Omits δὴ. 

5 B6,11 Ec'd BD BD καὶ é 

5 C 6, 21 Ec! BD BD γένοιτο, 

5 C 6, 25 BD E BD οὕτως ὀξέως καὶ ῥᾳδίως, without 
ἀτέχνως Kai, 

507,1 BD Ec! BD ὃ viv δὴ. 

5 7,4 BE D BE αὑτὸ. 

5 Ὁ 7,9 Ebc'd BD BD kai Ti τὸ ἀνόσιον, 

6B 8,5 Ec! BD BD οἵ ye καὶ αὐτοὶ. 

68 8,6 Β DEc! B ἡγεῖ. 

6B 8,6 BCD E BCD Order: οὕτως γεγονέναι, 

68Β 8,9 BD Ec! BD οἱ πολλοί͵ 

6B8,11 BD Ec! BD ἔχθρας ye. 

6B 8,12 Ec! BD BD A. T. omits re after λέγεται, 

6 C 8, 20 Eusebius BDE BDE θεῶν. 

6 9,2 BD Ec'd Ec!d ἐστιν ὅσια. 

6E 9,8 B D B ἢ. 


6E4Q, 8 BD οἱ BD ov μνημονεύεις. 
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Page and Line 
of Schanz’ Ed. 
7 AQ, 20 
7 B 10,2 
7 C10, 13 
7 C10, 14 
7 C 10, 22 
7 C 10, 22 
7 C 10, 22 
7 D 10, 26 
7D11,2 
7 D11,2 
8 Air, 18 
8 Art, 26 
8 C 12, 15 
8 D 12, 22 
8 D 12, 22 


8 D 12, 27 
8 D 12, 28 
8 D 12, 28 
8 E 13,1 
8 E 13,8 
8 E 13, 8 
9 B 13, 21 
9 C 14,7 
9D 14,8 
90 14,9 
90 14,9 
9 E 14,19 
9 E 14, 21 
9 E 14, 22 
9 E 14, 23 
9 E 14, 24 
IO A 15,5 
10 A 15,10 
10 B 15, 16 
10 B 15, 21 
10 C 16, 2 
10 D 16, 9 
10 D 16,9 
ro Ὁ 16, 14 
10 Ὁ 16, 16 
10 D 16, 16 


10 D 16, 11-13 
10 E 16, 25 
10 E 16, 27 


Arm, 


Endorses. 


BD 
BD 
BDc! 
Ec'd 
ec! 
BE 
BE 
d 
BD 
BE 
De! 


εἶ 


Arm. 


Rejects. 


Ec!d 
Ec! 
E 
DB 
BDE 


Schanz 
Adopts. 


BD 


197 


Reading of Arm, 
and Remarks. 


ἀληθῶς without ὡς. 

Order: ὦ Εὐθ. καὶ d. a. 

ἐλάττονος without τοῦ. 

τὸ μετρεῖν. 

εἶμεν, 

opyolueba, 

ov δυνάμενοι. 

ἐχθροί ye. 

διὰ ταῦτα without αὑτὰ. 

διαφέροιντ᾽ ἂν. 

ταῦτα. 

Omits ἔστιν. 

οὗ δεῖν. 

ἐκεῖνο. 

Retains words ὡς ov rov— 

ἀμφισβητοῦσι. 

στασιάζουσι without re. 

σός ἐστι. 

Order: ἀλλήλους ἀδικεῖν. 

λέγειν. 

οἱ without καὶ. 

Order: φασὶν αὑτὴν. 

Kay, 

τούτου without μὲν, 

εἰ without καὶ, 

τοῦτο ὃ. 

ἐπανορθούμεθα. 

πάντες ol, 

εἰ. 

ἡμῶν τε, 

Retains οὕτω---ἔχειν, 

ἢ. 

ἢ. 

q. 

ἢ. 

ὁρώμενον without ye. 

Order: ἢ πάσχον τι ὑ, του. 

GAA’ ὅτι, 

ὑπὸ τῶν θεῶν. 

Omits ὦ Ἑυθύφρον. 

διότι γε, 

ὑπὸ τῶν θεῶν. Here Hirschig 
adopts E, 

A. T. retains ἢ δ᾽ ---ἐστιν, 

ἧ. 


τῶν θεῶν. 
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Page and Line 
of Schanz’ Ed, 


10 E 16, 28 
10 E 16, 32 
11 A17,9 

11 A17,10 


11 B 17,17 
11 B17, 20 
11 17,21 
11 C 17, 26 
11 C 17, 30 
11 D 18,4 

11 E18, 10 
12 A 18, 18 
12 Β 18, 25 
12 B 19,1 

12 C 19,11 
12 C 19,13 
12 C 19,17 
12 19, 18 
12 Ὁ 19, 20 
12 Ὁ 19, 22 
12 D 19, 26 
13 A 20,17 
13 B 20, 22 
13 B 20, 24 
13 C 21,4 

13 C 21,7 

13C 21,9 

13 Ὁ 21,17 
13 D a1, a1 
13 D 21, 25 
13 E 21, 30 
13 E 22,1 

13 E 22, 4 

14 A 22,10 
14 A 22,17 
14 B 22, 21 
14 C 22, 29 
14 C 22, 29 
14 C 22, 31 
14 C 22, 31 
14 Ὁ 23,15 
14 E 23, 20 
15 B 24, § 

15 B 24,14 
15 B 24, 14 
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Arm 


Endorses. 


Ebd 
Eb 
BCE 
E 


BCD 
BCD 
E 
BDE 
BCD 
E 
BDE 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
E 
B 
CDE 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
Eb 
ΒΟ. 
BCD 
BDE 
BDE 
CDEb 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
BCE 
BDE 
E 
BDE 
DCE 
E 
BCD 


Arm. 

Rejects, 
BCD 
BCD 
D 


BCD 


Ecb 


τ Ei AA w& 
, δ᾿ 51 ὦ Ὁ αἱ 
0 Ό 


Ω 
0 


Ω α Ὁ ὁ Κα MAR wow [5 
Ό 


Schanz 
Adopts. 


Ebd 
Eb 
BCE 
BCD 


Ecb 
BCD 
BCD 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
BDE 
BDE 
E 
BCD 
E 

B 
CDE 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
Eb 
BCD 
BCD 
BDE 
BDE 
B 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
BCE 
BDE 
BCD 
BDE 


BCD 
BCD 
CDE 
BCD 
ς 

Ed 
BCD 
BDE 
BCD 
BCD 
Ed 


Reading of Arm. 
Remarks. 


αὐτῷ. 

τὸ ὅσιον. 

λέγειν. 

τῶν θεῶν, which Hirschig 
adopts. 

προθυμώμεθα. 

Order : ἔοικεν εἶναι Δ. 

Order: ἐγὼ αὐτὰ. 

ἄλλου. 

ἐγώ without γε. 

Order: pot τοῦτο. 

προαποκάμης. 

el. 

Omits ἐγὼ obv—aiddr. 

Retains πολλὰ. 

δέος αἱδοῦς. 

ἔπει. 

ἢ. 

Retains μόριον---ὅσιον. 

Retains μοι. 

Retains ὡς. 

ἣ. 

ἰλλὰ ὁ. : 

δὲ without ye. 

Retains δὴ. 

ἧ. 

ἀπεργάζῃ. 

τοῦτο. 

ἥπερ. 

Retains 7. 

Omits οὐκ εἰς by. οἱ. ἐγ. 

Retains ὑπηρετικὴ---ἀπεργασίαν 

Omits γε. 

Retains 6). 

ἢ. 

ἀπεργασίας. 

ἐπίστηται. 

ἤεισθα. 

ἱκανῶς. 

δὲ, 

ἐρωτῶντα---ρωτωμένω. 

τὸ without τό γε. 

που. 

Order: τὸ ὅσιον, ὦ Εἰθ, 

Retains ye. 

περμόντας. 
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Page and Line Arm. Arm. Schanz Reading of Arm. 
ofSchanz’ Ed. —_ Endorses. Rejects. Adopts. and Remarks. 
15 C 24,17 BDE ς BDE ὅσιον. 

15 C 24,18 CDE B CDE ἢ. 

15 C 24, 18 BCD E BCD οὗ. 

15 C 24, 20 BDE ς BDE Retains τὸ, 

15 C 24, 24 BCD E E ὁμολογοῦμεν. 

15 C 24, 28 BCD E BCD ἐστι τὸ. 


Thus, out of 130 cases of conflict mainly between the better 
family of manuscript represented by B C D on the one hand and 
Ec' on the other, the Armenian Version endorses the Clarkian 
Codex B in all but 45 cases. In 25 out of these 45 variations | 
from B the modern editor Schanz also finds himself compelled to 
reject the reading of B. Intwo more passages, 17, 10 and 16, 16, 
Hirschig rejects B, and to be consistent must reject B in yet two 
other passages, for why should he add τῶν in 17, 10 and 16, 16 
against the authority of B and not add it also in 16, 9 and 16, 27? 
In one case, 8, 20, the A. T. follows Eusebius. Thus we are left 
with but 15 cases in which the Armenian is unconfirmed in its 
rejection of B bya competent authority. Of these 15 cases 3 are 
very trifling changes of the order of words, to which one would 
attribute no significance if they were not reflected in a Greek 
codex ; 4 more are omissions of which the same must be said; the 
rest are rather trifling changes or additions. In all its really 
significant departures from B the Armenian follows—if Schanz’ 
judgment be sound—the true text, e. g. in preferring 3, 24 σπουδά- 
σονται tO σπουδάζοντας, 10, 14 μετρεῖν to μέτριον (Schanz reads μέτρον), 
10, 22 εἶμεν tO ἦμεν, 12, 15 ov δεῖν to οὐδὲν, 12, 22 ἐκεῖνο tO ἐκεῖνοι, 
13, 21 κἄν to καὶ, 14, 21 εἰ to ἦ, 16, 28 αὐτῷ tO αὐτῶν, 16, 32 ὅσιον to 
Θεῖον, which seems to have stood in B, 19, 11 δέος αἰδοῦς to αἰδὼς 
δέους, 22, 31 ἐρωτῶντα---ἐρωτωμένῳ tO ἐρῶντα---ἐρωμένῳ, 24, 14 περιιόντας 
to περιόντος. The conclusion forces itself upon us that the Arme- 
nian Version represents a text which belonged wholly fo neither of 
the two families into which Schanz classifies the MSS of Plato, but 
which in the main embraced the good and avoided the bad points 
of both families. It seems to represent a text which, judged, if 
not by time, at least by order of derivation, is a very ancient one. 

Martin Schanz appends to his Studien zur Geschichte des 
Platonischen Textes a collation of 12 manuscripts of the inferior 
family. This collation includes under the symbol αὶ the readings 
—already noticed—of E, which in his edition of the four dialogues, 
Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, Phaedo, he chooses as the represen- 
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tative of the worse family. This collation supplies a fresh touch- 
stone by which to test the quality of the Armenian Version. 
Roughly it records about 325 variations of these inferior MSS from 
the better family B C D, such as would reflect themselves in the 
Armenian translator’s version had they stood in his text. Of 
these 325 variations many are variations of the Codex E and have 
been already mentioned. Of the entire number about 40, alien 
alike to Codex B and to Schanz’ text, can be verified in the 
Armenian. 

It would be to go too much into detail to enumerate the 280 
odd variations of this inferior family from the Clarkian family, 
from which the Armenian Version is free. But the following is a 
full list of the 40 readings of these inferior codices which, 
not being adopted by Schanz, can be detected in the Armenian. 
The notation of MSS is that of Schanz, Studien, p. 68. But for 
= of his Studien is substituted the letter E by which he calls 5 in 
his edition. 


Page and Line ame of Inferior 


N 
Reading of Schanz. MS followed by A.T. 


of Schanz’ Ed. Reading of A. T. 
1,13 τὸν ἄνδρα, ὦ Εὐθύφρον. ὦ Εὐθύφρον, τὸν ἄνδρα. p- 
1, 16 tiv’ ἐν νῷ (doubtful). τινα νῷ. ἘοΔ. 
2,3 ὡς ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ (doubtful). ἔμοιγε doxei, Auyzgrps. 
2,17 ὥστε. ὡς γε. igy. 
3,12 εἶτε (doubtful). εἰτ᾽ οὗν. i. 
3, 26 GAA’ οὐδὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσως οὐδὲν ἔσται. Ε. 
4,1 ἔστι δέ σοι. ἔστι δὲ δή σοι. Δ. 
5, 3 τὸ τοιοῦτο OF τι τοιοῦτο. τῷ τοιούτῳ. γ. 
5,5 πελάτης (doubtful). πελάτης τις. Ζ. 
5, 28 οὐδὲν γάρ μοι (probably). οὐδὲν γὰρ ἂν μοι. Arp.. 
6,1 διαφέρει (doubtful). διαφέροι. ο. 
9 καὶ τί τὸ ἀνόσιον. καὶ τὸ ὅσιον, EA et rel. 
8,5 ot ye kai αὐτοὶ (doubtful). οἵ ye αὑτοὶ, plerique. 
8, 19 θεῶν. θείων. Δ. 
9, 3 καὶ γὰρ ἔστιν ὅσια. καὶ γὰρ ἔστι. A, but 50 4150 
Codd. BD. 
9, 26 ὁ θεομισὴς ἄνθρωπος, ὁ θεομισὴῆς. ο. 
9, 27 ἀλλὰ ἐναντιώτατον (doubt- ἀλλὰ τὸ ἐναντιώτατον. Ayg. 
ful). 
10, 18 βαρυτέρου καὶ (doubtful). βαρντέρου τε καὶ, zo. 
10, 27 ἀλλήλοις γιγνώμεθα. GAA, γιγνόμεθα. Ῥ.- 
10, 26 ἐχθροί γε. ἐχθροὶ. Ayg. 
11, 26 kai θεομισὲς. kai θεομισές ἐστιν. i. 
12,9 διδόναι δίκην. δίκην διδόναι, Ε. 
12, 17 πάντες γε. πᾶν γε, Δ. 
12, 28 σός ἐστι. σός. Ez. 


P and Line 
of Schanz’ Ed. Reading of A. T. 


12, 29 
13, 5 


13, 13 
13, 27 
13, 29 
14, 1 

15, 18 
1S, 21 


15, 29 
16,9 


16, 16 
16, 27 
17, Io 


17, 17 


17, 28 


17, 29 
18, 3 


18, 19 
18, 20 
19, 13 


20, 3 
20, 4 


20, 24 
22, 1 
22, 17 
22, 30 
22, 31 
23) 7 
24, § 
24, 24 


ἐκεῖνό ye (doubtful). 
GAA’ ἑκαστον---τῶν πρα- 


χθεντων is omitted in 


Arm. 
πάντες οἱ θεοὶ, 
ταῦτα. 
μου (doubtful). 
ὅτι μάλιστα. 
τὸ ἀγόμενον. 
ὁρώμενον ἐστιν. 


οὗ ξυγχωρεῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι. 


τῶν θεῶν. 
τῶν θεῶν, 
τῶν θεῶν. 


ἡμῖν. 


ἐμοὶ δοκεὶ, 

Omits ὦ Σώκρατες. 

δὲ πρὸς αὖ τοῖς or δὲ αὖ 
πρὸς τοῖς. 

πλούτου τοῦ τῆς σοφίας. 

οὗ χαλεπὸν. 

ἔπει γάρ μοι νῦν ye (per- 
haps omit also γάρ). 

μέρος. 

εὐσεβές τι or less proba- 
bly τὸ εὐσεβὲς. 

ἡ εὐσέβεια, 

κάλλιστα φὴς (doubtful). 

ἀπεργασίας. 

ἱκανῶς ἂν παρὰ, 

ἀνάγκη τὸν. 

ἡ ὁσιότης. 

τὸ ὅσιον, ὦ Ἐὐθύφρον. 

ὁμολογοῦμεν. 
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Name of Inferior 


Reading of Schanz. MS followed by A.T. 


ἐκεῖνό ye δήπου. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἑκαστον---τῶν πρα- 
χθέντων. 


πάντες θεοὶ. 

τὰ τοιαῦτα. 

γέ μον. 

εἰ ὃ τι μάλιστα. 
τὸ ἀγόμενον δὴ. 
ὁρώμενόν γε ἐστιν. 


} ov συγχωρεῖς. 
ἄλλο τι. 


θεῶν. 


θεῶν. 
θεῶν. 


ἡμῖν ἀεὶ, 


Δ. 


r. 

Ar. 

A, but soalso 
B. 

A. 

A et plerique 
So BD. 

E &Hirschig 

Egi. 

Egi and Hir- 
schig. 


A. N.B. also that Codd. 


BCD have ἡμῖν ἀεὶ and 


E a. ἡ. 
ἐμοὶ δὲ δοκεῖ, 


δὲ πρὸς τοῖς, 


πλούτου τῆς σοφίας. 
οὐδὲ χαλεπὸν, 
ἔπει γάρ που viv γε. 


τὸ μέρος. 
εὑσεβές Te. 


εὐσέβεια. 

κάλλιστά ye oye. 
ἐργασίας. 

ἱκανῶς ἂν ἤδη παρὰ, 
ἀνάγκη γὰρ Tov. 
ὁσιότης. 

ὦ Ev, τὸ 8, 
ὡμολογοῦμεν. 


Δ, 


p. 
A, 


A. 
Yr. 
A, 


8. 
phasru, 


τ. 
EA plerique. 
E plerique. 
Zz. 

yap in ras. p. 
Aygo. 

E. 

A plerique. 


There were 130 cases where B is, at variance with the MSS 
C Ὁ E used by Schanz in the apparatus criticus of his published 


text of the Euthyphro. 


In 45 of these cases the Armenian 


rejected the reading of B. There are another 325 cases of variance 
between B and the inferior family of MSS. Deduct from this 325 
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cases 78 which are cases in which it is E which varies from B, and 
we have left roughly 250 test cases of variance between B and the 
MSS of the inferior family, E excepted. In 28 out of these 250 
test cases the Armenian varies from B, and of this residuum of 28 
cases there are some 15 in which it is with Codex Δ that the Arme- 
nian Version agrees. The character of these cases of agreement 
between the Armenian and A goes to prove the most intimate 
connexion between 4 and the text from which the Armenian Ver- 
sion was made. The omissions in 13, 5, 15, 29 and 17, 17, the 
readings 8, 19 θεῶν, 12, 17 πάντες ye, 13, 27 ταῦτα, 19, 13 μοι for 
που, and the additions in 18, 3 αὖ and 18, 19 τοῦ are found in no 
other codex than A. 

On the other hand it must be held in mind that there are char- 
acteristic vices in 4 from which the Armenian Version is free. Out 
of 75 heretical readings of 4 of a kind to be recognized through 
the medium of the Armenian, 22 can be more or less certainly 
recognized, of 53 it is certain that they were not in the Armenian 
translator’s Greek. His text had close affinities with Δ, yet is free 
from most of its faults. Probably 4 is a carelessly written descen- 
dant of that text. 

The points of contact between the A. T. and the codices p and 
r, which with 4 form the better subdivision of the inferior class of 
Platonic manuscript, are also significant, if few. p preserves the 
order followed by the A. T. in 1, 13, has γιγνώμεθα in 10, 27, omits 
ὦ Σώκρατες in 17, 29 and ἂν in 5, 9, has rs in 20, 4, and has γὰρ in 
rasura In- 22, 31; r Omits εἰ in 14, I, δὴ In 15, 18, ἡ in 20, 24, ἄν 
In 5, 9. 

Thus far our task has lain in verifying in the Armenian read- 
ings which it has in common with one or more of the existing 
Greek books. It is time now to enumerate the characteristics of 
the Version which are peculiar to itself and cannot be traced in 
any Greek codex. Here we tread on less secure ground, for it is 
as a rule easy to say which of two or more rival readings pre- 
served in the Greek books the Version represents, but where no 
Greek book gives us anything to correspond to the reading of 
the Version it often needs no small conjecture to say what reading 
the Version must represent, and the difficulty is the greater on 
account of the frequent and obvious corruptions which beset the 
Armenian text itself. One feels that if there are so many copyist’s 
errors in it which are ready of detection, how many more must 
there not be which are not, and as there exists but one copy of 
the Armenian in the world we cannot correct it from itself. 
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It is best to classify the peculiarities of the A. T. which are not 
paralleled in the Greek books collated by Schanz under three 
heads, of omissions from, additions to, and positive alterations of, 
the Greek text. 

The omissions explicable as due to homoioteleuton are the fol- 
lowing: 

4D 5, 16 ὑπὲρ τοῦ ἀνδροφόνον. 

7 ἘΠῚ, 14-17 ταὐτὰ δέ ye—otre, where the eye has slipt on from 
ταὐτὰ tO ταῦτα. 

10 B 15, 23 ἀλλὰ διότι ἄγεται. 

11 E 18, 13, 14 ἔμοιγε---δίκαιον ὅσιον. 

12 B 18, 25-27 dye οὖν---μοι εἶναι. It has already been remarked 
that this lacuna likewise occurs in Codd. BC D. But it may 
have arisen independently in the Version. It is not found in Δ. 

15 Β 24, 7-9 οἶμαι ἔγωγε---Θεοῖς φίλον. 

Omissions not so explicable are: 

2A 1, 378 after δίκη. 

2C 2, 3 ἥντινα. 

2C 2,7 ns after σοφός. ; 

3 A 2, 14 ἴσως after Μέλητος. 

3 A 2, 16 δῆλον ὅτι. 

3, A 2, 22 καὶ after τί. 

3 B 2, 26 δ᾽ before ἀρχαίους. 

3 B 3, 2 τοι after ἐμοῦ γάρ. 

3 C 3, 9 roe after ᾿Αθηναίοις yap. 

3 C 3, 11 καὶ after ὃν δ᾽ ἂν, but the passage is corrupt in the A. T. 

3 D 3, 16 ἴσως before yap σὺ and μὲν following. 

3 D 3, 20 ἂν after προστιθεὶς. 

3 D 3, 21 δὴ after ὃ νῦν. 

4 B 3, 21 ἄν after οὐ γὰρ. 

4 ( 5, 2 γὰρ after ἴσον. 

4 Ὦ 5, 12 καὶ before ἀποθάνοι. 

4 D 5, 15 καὶ before ἀγανακτεῖ. 

4D 5, 19 ye after ἀνδροφόνου. 

4 E 5, 23 ov δὲ before δὴ πρὸς Διός. 

5 A 6, 4 τῆς γραφῆς before τῆς πρὸς M. 

5 A 6, 6 καὶ before ἐν τῷ ἔμπροσθεν. 

5 A 6, 9 δὴ before γέγονα. 

5 E 7, 16 σοι before ἐρῶ. 

6 A 7, 25 reafter περί. 

6 B 8, 10 ἐν before τοῖς θεοῖς. 

6 C 8, 21 μὲν after ταῦτα. 
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6D 9, 5 ἐκεῖνο after ἀλλ᾽. 

6 E 9, 13 μὴ before τοιοῦτον. 

7 AQ, 27 οὐχ οὕτως. 

7 D 10, 25 ov after dpa. 

7D 10, 29 ἀλλ᾽ before ἔστιν αὕτη. 

7 E11, 5 καὶ ἄδικα BDEc’ also omit. 

7 E11, 8 ἦ γάρ. 

8 B 12, 2 érepos due to homoioteleuton. 

8 E 13,9 ap’ ody οὕτω; 

9 A 13, 14 θητεύων. 

9 C 13, 31 σου before ἐνενόησα. 

ο΄ 14, 6 ἄρτι. 

9 D 14, 15 δὴ after ἀλλὰ ov. 

9 E 14, 16 οὕτω ῥᾷστα. 

9 E 14, 18 ἔγωγε. 

9 E 14, 18 τὸ before ὅσιον “ quod et inclusit Hirschig.” 

10 B 15, 22 τὸ ἐναντίον. 

10 B 15, 27 τι before πάσχει. 

11 A 17, 5 ἐστὶν before οἷον, an omission due to a copyist’s error. 

11 C 17, 25 yap after coal, cp. 22, 31. 

12 A 18, 23 Ζῆνα δὲ---ἐθέλεις εἰπεῖν. 

12 B 19, 4 ye after αἰδώς. 

12 B 19, 5 ὅστις. 

12 C 19, 6 dua. 

12 19 8 dp’ before ὀρθῶς. 

12 D 19, 22 δὴ after δεῖ. 

13 A 20, 12 οὐ before ras. This omission can be explained as 
a copyist’s error. 

13 B 20, 28 τινί ἐστι. 

13 B 20, 30 ὠφελοῦνται καὶ. 

13 E 22, 1 ye before θεῖα. The ye before φὴς is also omitted with 
confirmation from Greek codices. 

14 A 22, 9 ὅτι before νίκην, but the whole sentence is recast in 
the A. T. 

14 A 22, 13 ἐστιν before τῆς ἀπεργασίας. 

14 B 22, 19 πλείονος. 

14 B 22, 19, 20 ἐστιν ἀκριβῶς----τόδε μέντοι. 

14 B 22, 22 ra before ὅσια. 

14 B 22, 23 τῶν πόλεων. 

14 B 22, 24 δὴ after 4. 

14 C 22, 30 ἤδη. 

14 C 22, 31 γὰρ after ἀνάγκη, cp. 17, 25. 
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14 D 23, 9, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

15 A 24, 3 καὶ γέρα. It is noticeable that for γέρα one of the best 
of the inferior codd. reads δῶρα and the second hand in D writes 
γρ. καὶ δῶρα. 

15 D 24, 30 νῦν before εἶπε. 

15 E 25, 10 ποι. 

The additions made by the Armenian are the following: 

2B1,10. After ἀλλὰ σὲ Dros A. T. adds γέγραπται. A device 
of interpretation. 

3C 3,7. After ἀλλ᾽ A. T. adds ὀμόσαι, as if the Greek ran ἀλλ᾽ 
ὀμόσαι ὁμόσε ἰένα. Whether ὀμέσαι first crept in from the margin 
of the Greek or of the Armenian is uncertain. 

3D 3,22. After μέλλοιεν the Arm. adds linel=yiyrecOa, an 
obscure addition, for the Armenian text without it exactly reflects 
the Greek, and no equivalent of it is missed in the Armenian con- 
text, unless it have something to do with the omission of ἔσται in 
3 E 3, 26. 

3, E 3, 24. After ἄδηλον Arm. adds παντὶ, which Wohlrab had 
conjecturally added in Fleckeis. Annal., Vol. 107, (1873), p. 33. 

4C 5,4. After ἐκεῖνον the Arm. adds the gloss τὸν πράξαντα. 

4D 5,18. After ἀπέκτεινεν the Arm. adds words which could 
only correspond to αἰτίῳ ὄντι. From 5, 15 ταῦτα᾽' δὴ οὖν the A. T. 
goes thus into Latin which aims to render exactly the Armenian: 
Haec igitur graviter ferunt paterque et ceteri familiares, quod ego 
necis reum accusem patrem, non interficientem, ut aiunt illi, neque 
si etiam interemerit reus est, homicida quum sit defunctus neque fas 
esse operam agere propter taiem. This implies οὐδὲ or οὔτε instead 
of οὐ before δεῖν. This addition αἰτίῳ ὄντι must almost have stood 
in the Greek text of the translator, for he hardly had the wit to 
supply it as an aid to his Armenian readers. 

5 C 6,21. Before περὶ ἐμοῦ Arm. adds ἐκείνῳ, which again— 
judging by the general level of the Version—could not have been 
added by the translator, but must have stood in his Greek text. 
Bkkr. quotes this note of Fischer: “ΤΟΙ ΠΟ δά Longin. p. 131 ante 
περὶ ἐμοῦ excidisse videbatur ἐκείνῳ. Non credo.’’ 

5C 7,1. Before ἐγράψατο the Arm. adds ἐμὲ, an addition which 
may conceivably have come out of the translator’s own head. 

6C 8,13. After rd re ἄλλα the Arm. adds the instrumental case 
of the plural relative pronoun, equivalent here to ἃ or of. The 
circumstance that there follows the only really slovenly bit of 
translation in the dialogue renders the addition of ἃ suspect. 
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8 A 11, 23. After κινδυνεύει Arm. adds the word isk, which could 
only answer here to ye. 

9 A 13,14. Before ξυνδεθεὶς Arm. adds καὶ. 

9 C 14,6. Before μὴ Arm. adds τὸ, as if the Greek ran τὸ ὅσιόν 
τε καὶ τὸ μή. 

12 19, 8. Before λέγειν Arm. adds τὸ. 

12 Εὶ το, 30. Before ὅσιον Arm. adds τὸ, which Hirschig has 
conjecturally added. 

13 A 20,11. Before περὶ θεοὺς Arm. adds τὴν, which again 
Hirschig had conjecturally added. From οὐ γάρ πον the Arm. 
would run in Latin thus: “ Non enim alicubi dicis quod quales 
quidem sunt et eae de aliis ministrationes etiam quod talis est et 
ea quae de diis est.” 

13 B 20, 28. Arm. adds τὸ before τοιόνδε, an addition which 
Heusde conjecturally makes, Spec. Crit. p. 7. 

13, C 21, 4. Before θεραπεία Arm. adds καὶ. 

13 E 21, 28. Arm. adds δῆλον ὅτι after οἰκοδόμοις γέ που, and πον 
is rendered as an interrogative ποῦ. This addition must be an 
echo of δῆλον ér:x—which 15 not omitted—in the preceding line. 

14 B 22, 22. After τὰ ὅσια Arm. adds καὶ θεῖα. The Armenian 
omits ra before ὅσια. 

14 B 22, 25. .Arm. adds after ἅπαντα the word ‘‘tounsn,” by 
which immediately before, in line 23, rendered rovs—otxous. 
This looks like an addition of the translator’s. 

15 B 24, 5. τοῖς θεοῖς is added after dpa ἐστίν, an echo of τοῖς 
θεοῖς, which is not omitted in the following line. 

Lastly, we come to the positive alterations in the text : 

3 E 3, 27 ἀγωνιεῖ]. The Arm. word zangites would render ἀγωνιᾷς 
“thou dreadest,” a word which nowhere occurs in Plato. 

4 C 5, 6 ἐν τῇ Νάξῳ]. The A. T. renders as if the Greek were 
ἐν τῇ νήσῳ “in the island.” 

4.C 5,6 ἐθήτευεν ἐκεῖ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν͵. The Arm.=“‘apud nos et hic 
illic laborabat.” The Cod. r reads ἐκεῖνος for ἐκεῖ in this passage. 
It looks as if the Armenian had worked in both readings ἐθήτευεν 
ἐκεῖνος ἐκεῖ παρ᾽ ἡμῖν. 

5 D7, 6 καὶ ἔχον μίαν---ἀνόσιον εἶναι]. The A. T. implies καὶ ἔχον 
μίαν τινὰ ἰδέαν κατὰ τὴν οὐχ (OF μὴ) ὁσιότητα πᾶν 6 τι περ ἂν μέλλῃ ὅσιον 
eva. Here Ec’d read ἀνοσιότητα in place of ὁσιότητα. 

6B8,11. The A. T. takes in the order: ἔχθρας ye καὶ δεινὰς 
μάχας. 

. 6C 8, 14-16 καὶ δὴ καὶ---ἀκρέπολι")]. The Arm. renders: “et 
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quidem maxima Athenensium acropolis plena est tali decoratione.” 
Perhaps the translator did not know the meaning of πέπλος. 

6 Dog, 1-8. The A. T. puts this whole passage into the mouth 
of Sokrates and does not give the words καὶ yap ἔστι to Euthyphron. 
It also sets ὅσια after ἐστι, and not after εἶναι. 

6 D 9, 6 ἔφησθα]. The Arm. indicates οἶσθα, but is, I suspect, 
corrupt. 

6 D 9, 7 τά τε ἀνόσια ἀνόσια εἶναι]. The Arm. has τά re ἀνόσια ὅσια 
εἰναι. 

7 A 9, 26 ff. The speech of Sokrates ends at ἀνόσιος according 
to A.T. Then the words οὐ ταὐτὸν δὴ ἐστίν ἀλλὰ ἐναντιώτατον τὸ ὅσιον 
τῷ ἀνοσίῳ are σίνοη to Euthyphron. The words οὐχ οὕτως are omitted 
and Sokrates resumes with the words οὕτω μὲν οὖν᾽ καὶ εὖ ye φαίνεται 
εἰρῆσθαι. Then to Euthyphron are given the words δοκῶ, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
εἴρηται yap. 

Jowett omits the words οὐ ταὐτὸν---τῷ ἀνοσίῳ as insulse from the 
lips of Sokrates. Every critic arranges the interlocution differ- 
ently in this passage. The A. T. favors δὴ instead of δ᾽ after od 
ταὐτὸν in |. 26. 

7 C10, 24. The A. T. transposes καλὸν and ἀγαθὸν. 

7D τι, 1 οὐκ εἴπερ τι]. A. T. has this order: εἴπερ of τι. 

8 A II, 25 ὅσιόν τε]. The Arm. sourb intch would=és0p τι, 
but perhaps intch is a corruption of isk=re. 

8 B 12, 2 περὶ αὐτοῦ]. The A. T. seems to imply περὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ. 

8 C 12, 16 οὐδαμῶς τοῦτό ye]. A. T. throws these words into the 
speech of Sokrates, which thus lasts from ἢ καὶ ὁμολ, 1. 14, down to 
ἀδικεῖν " ἦ γάρ; in |. 20. 

9 A 13, 18 ἐπισκήπτεσθαι]. The Arm. seems to involve ἐπισκέ- 
πτεσθαι here, which is shown in Bc'D. If so, it also involves ἐπισκε- 
πτόμενος and émoxémrrain Legg. 1X 871 E, and ἐπισκέπτεσθαι and ém- 
oxewes in 937 B. The reading ἐπισκηφθῃ, however, Legg. 937 B, is 
sanctioned by the Arm. The great Paris codex has ἐπισκέπτεσθαι 
and ἐπισκεφθῃ in 937 B. 

9 C 14, 5 τοῦτο τὸ ἔργον). A. T. indicates τὸ ἔργον τούτῳ. 

9 C 14, 5 εἴη ἄν]. The Arm. equals δόξειεν ἄν. 

10 B 15, 26 ὅτι, εἴ τι]. Arm. has ὅ τι simply. 

10 E 16, 31, 22. The Armenian seems to imply as follows: 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ ye ταὐτὸν καὶ τὸ ὅσιον ἦν, ὦ pire Εὐθύφρον, τὸ θεοφιλὲς, εἰ μὲν διὰ 
τὸ ὅσιον εἶναι φιλεῖσθαι τὸ ὅσιον καὶ διὰ τὸ θεοφιλὲς εἶναι φιλεῖσθαι ἂν τὸ 
θεοφιλές κιτ. A. The second φιλεῖσθαι might depend on ὡμολογοῦ- 
μεν in 1. 23; the first might conceivably be used after εἰ ; cp. Plato, 
Politeia X 614 B. 
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11 C 17, 22 καὶ ἐτιθέμην)]. Arm, indicates ἣ καὶ ἐτιθέμην. 

11 C 17, 23 ἐμοὶ]. Arm. seems to involve ἐμὲ. 

11 E 18, 11 δοκεῖ]. Arm. indicates δόξει. 

12 A 18, 20 οὐδὲ χαλεπὸν]. Arm. favors od χαλεπὸν. Codex r 
reads οὐ here. 

12 A 18 22 ὁ somrns]. Arm. indicates ὃ ὁ ποιητής. 

12 B 19, 5 dons. Arm. omits, and has καὶ or δὲ in place of 
it. Arm. text clearly corrupt. 

12 C 19,9. The Arm. rendering is as if the Greek were ἀλλ᾽ ἐν 
μὲν αἰδοῖ instead of ἀλλ᾽ iva μὲν αἰδὼς, but the Arm. is clearly corrupt. 

12 E 20, 3,4. The A. T. renders as if τὸ before μέρος was absent 
and stood before εὐσεβές instead. ‘It seems to me, O Sokrates, 
that whatever is pious and holy is a part of the just.” 

13 B 20, 31 § οὐ δοκοῦσί σοι]. Arm. indicates οὕτω δοκοῦσί σοι. 

13 D 21, 22 rvyydvee] Armenian indicates perhaps τυγχάνῃ or 
possibly τυγχάνοι. 

14 A 22, 8,9. Armenian takes the words καὶ γὰρ of στρατηγοί ὦ 
φίλε after ἂν εἴποις in line 9, and omits én-before νίκην. 

14 A 22,12 καὶ καλὰ]. The equivalent of the Version here would 
be ὅτι or iva καλὰ, but it seems to be corrupt. The Gk. MSS give 
no hint of a variant. 

15 C 24, 16 μέμνησαι]. Arm. implies μέμνημαι. 

15 C 24, 21 ἄλλο τι]. Arm. has ἄλλο τί. 

15 D 25, 1 εἰ ὥσπερΊ,͵ The Arm. word evs, which takes the 
place of εἶ, would mean én, but is probably a corruption of es=e. 

Our investigations, extending only to the Euthyphron, now 
enable us to give a very precise answer to the question: 
“From what sort of text was the Armenian Version of Plato 
made ?”—even though we know nothing for certain of the time and 
place of its origin. It was made from a text from which the Codex 
Vaticanus Δ is more or less remotely derived. This codex Δ con- 
sists of two volumes written in the twelfth century on parchment, 
and is, except for the five dialogues, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
Phaedo and Gorgias, a mere copy of the great ninth century Co- 
dices of the Bodleian and Paris Libraries. For those five dialogues, 
however, it bears independent witness to the text of Plato, and 
shows an eclectic text exclusively true to neither the better or 
Clarkian, nor to the worse family of manuscript. The Armenian 
Version shows the same eclecticism, but in estimating its worth— 
whatever it be—we must not forget the many vices of the Vaticanus 
A from which it is free. Thus, it does not follow 4 in reading 
αὐτω for αὐτῶν in 3 C, μέλλει for μέλει in 3 C, προτιθεὶς for προστιθείς in 
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4 D, πέζοντας for παίζοντας in 3 E, ov, ὦ E. for σοί, ὦ E. in 3 E, διώκω 
for διώκων in 4 A, ἐπιτυχόντος εἶναι for ἐπιτυχόντος in 4 B, μόνον δεῖ for 
μόνον δεῖν in 4 B, & φίλε Μέλητε for ὦ Μέλητε in 5 A, ἐμοῦ Σώκρατες for 
ἐμοῦ in 5. C, ἄλλφίογ ἄλλο in 5 D, μηδὲ for μηδὲν in 6 B, εὖ post ἃ λέγεις 
in 7 A, ἦμεν for εἶμεν in 7 C, οὐχί for ὡς οὐχί in 8 C, ἐκεῖνο ἴσως for 
ἐκεῖνο ἴσως ἀμφισβητοῦσιν θεοί in 8 D, ἐπὶ πάνυ for ἐπεὶ πάνυ in 9 B, καὶ 
ἀνόσιον for καὶ τὸ ἀνόσιον in 9 C, καὶ περὶ τοῦ ἀνοσίου for καὶ τοῦ ἀνοσίου 
in 9 D, ἀποδεχόμεθα for ἀποδεχώμεθα in 9 E, dads ὁ λόγος for ὁ σὸς 
λογος in 10 D, προθώμεθα ἢ ὑποθώμεθα in 11 B (where Arm. has 
προθώμεθα), τὰ ἐν λόγοις for τὰ ἐν τοῖς λόγοις in 11 C, ἐπεὶ οὐκ ἔστιν for 
ἐπεὶ ἔστιν in 12 B, τὴν τῶν θεῶν for τὴν τῶν θεῶν θεραπείαν in 12 E, λέγω- 
μὲν γάρ πον for λέγομεν γάρ που in 13 A, δῆλον ὅτι for δῆλον γὰρ ὅτι in 
13 E, προθύμως for πρόθυμος in τ4 B. This list might no doubt be 
prolonged by a careful scrutiny of the Codex 4, but it is enough 
to show that the original of the Armenian Version was no tran- 
script of A, but an earlier and more correct text from which Δ has 
descended. A comparison with 4 of the Armenian Version of the 
Apology will doubly confirm this conclusion. The Version cannot 
be later than Grigor Magistros, Duke of Mesopotamia, who died 
in A. D. 1058, and by whom it was possibly made. At any rate this 
writer in his letters claims to have translated the Timaeus and 
Phaedo. A certain interest would attach to the Armenian, if for 
no other reason, because it is not every translation which enables 
you to discern so clearly the lineaments of the original from which 
it was made. If it was made early in the eleventh century—which 
is the latest date which the fortunes of Armenian literature permit 
us to assign to it—it may well have been made from a copy of 
Plato which was 100 years old. Itis, therefore, not rash to assume 
that it represents a text as old as the Clarkian Codex. The Codices 
C D are so closely related to the Clarkian that they are hardly 
independent witnesses to the text. It may therefore be claimed 
for the Armenian that, so far as it goes, it is, after the Clarkian 
Codex, the oldest independent witness to the text which we pos- 
sess. From this point of view the additions it implies in the 
Greek merit consideration. Some of them, notably παντὶ in 3 E 
and ἐκείνῳ in 5 C, τὸ before ὅσιον in 12 E, τὴν before περὶ θεοὺς in 
13 A, τὸ before τοιόνδε in 13 Β, had already been made by conjec- 
ture. Over the omissions made in a version a doubt must always 
hang, especially when an omission accompanies almost every 
homoioteleuton as in this case. In a few passages it may be noted, 
however, that the Greek manuscripts do not agree about the place 
in a sentence of a word omitted altogether in the Armenian. Such 
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is the case with ἀεὶ in 11 B, where BCD have ἡμῖν ἀεὶ and 
Euyzgost all have ἀεὶ ἡμὶν. In such a case ἀεὶ may have got 
into the margin and then have been put back by one copyist into 
the wrong place, and by another not at all. In this particular 
passage, however, dei is not likely to have stood in the margin of 
the translator’s text, for his rule seems to have been to render 
glosses, scholia, and all additions in the margin, and in the one 
manuscript preserved to us of his work they have without excep- 
tion crept into the body of the text. 

In a few cases I have, in recording a variation based on the 
Armenian, added a note expressive of my conviction that it 
is doubtful. Thus, in Schanz, p. 5, 1. 28, I feel almost sure that 
ἄν was not in the translator’s Greek, because 4 r p also omit it; 
but there are many passages where the Greek optative with ἂν is 
rendered simply by the Armenian conjunctive mood without any 
attempt being made to render ἄν apart. So, again, there are a 
few passages where one feels sure that the translator simply neg- 
lected a ye or a re, though as a rule he scrupulously rendered 
them. In all such cases confidence must be based upon perusal 
and reperusal of the Greek and Armenian together, and upon 
careful comparison of the rendering of other similar passages and 
ex pressions. 

It is practically certain that the Armenian Version of Plato was 
made from a minuscule codex in which the words were divided 
and some few stops introduced. In the old Latin version of 
Dionysius Areopagita by Scotus Erigena we find in each line 
grotesque blunders due to a wrong putting together of the text of 
the original. Had the Armenian Plato been translated from an 
uncial we should certainly find in every sentence errors due to the 
same cause. How could a translator who renders ἅδην in 11 E, 
p. 18, 1. 8, as if it meant hades or hell, be saved from frequent 
blurders in construing the scriptio continua of an uncial codex? 
We find no such blunders, and are therefore sure that in his origi- 
nal the words were duly divided. This, of course, militates against 
the view expressed by some Armenian scholars that the Version 
may date from the seventh or even the fifth century, but it agrees 
well with the hypothesis that Grigor Magistros made it about A. D. 
1030. Forin the Clarkian Codex, which is dated A. D. 895, the 
writing is minuscule and the words divided, and the same is true 
of the great Paris Codex, which seems of still higher antiquity. 
But a more detailed investigation of the date of the Armenian 
Version must be reserved for another paper. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 


IV.—ON DIGAMMA IN POST-HOMERIC IONIC.’ 


The grammarian is not to be excluded from his share in the 
spoils of the newly discovered Aristotelian treatise, which, as Mr. 
Newman has said, has something of interest for scholars of every 
type. He had learned from the fragment of Hypereides what a 
wealth of information as to contemporary pronunciation is to be 
gleaned from papyri. But just at present he is undergoing a lesser 
excitement that is peculiarly his own. The first instance of a F . 
upon Attic soil has come to light. In the Δελτίον dpyatodoyixdy for 
1890, p. 103, in an Old Attic epigram of the sixth century, occurs 
the form AFYTAR. 

+ φιλες παιδὸς | κατεθεκεν = xadov wey | aFurap : φαιδιμος : epyaca | 
το, which may be thus restored: 


σῆμα Φιλημονίδης ple φίλης παιδὸς κατέθηκεν 
καλὸν ἰδεῖν, αὐτὰρ Φαίδιμος εἰργάσατο. 


After all that has been written on the subject of the abandon- 
ment of the labial spirant by the Attic dialect, one might well 
exclaim : 

χρημάτων ἄελπτον οὐδέν ἐστιν οὐδ᾽ ἀπώμοτον 
οὔδὲ θαυμάσιον. 


What is the significance of this discovery, and does it throw any 
light upon the obscure question whether or not the [onic dialect 
still retained F in the post-Homeric period? 

In view of the fact that this form and several cases of F upon 
Ionic inscriptions could not be or have not been utilized in treatises 
bearing upon this subject, I present the following attempt at col- 
lecting the evidence and bringing the question up to date. ἡ 

Like all other dialects in some period of their history, Ionic 
possessed F.? It is the only dialect that generally permits 


1Presented at the twenty-third annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association, held at Princeton, July, 1891. 

*The ancient grammarians, as far as they recognize the existence of F at all, 
testify to its presence in Ionic. Trypho (af. ze. 11, Mus. Crit. Cantab. I 34) 
says, προστίθεται δὲ καὶ τὸ diyauua παρά τε Ἴωσι καὶ Δωριεῦσι καὶ Λάκωσιν, οἷον 
ἄναξ βάναξ͵, 'Ἑλένα ξελένα, Cf. Priscian 113. As the sign for six, F must have 
been used by the Ionians. The name £7i is a bit of Byzantine imbecility. 
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compensatory lengthening to attend the disappearance of the 
spirant after A, p,v. The dialects of Doric texture, contrary to 
the generally received view, when they retained the sound long 
into the historical period of the language, often suffer the loss of 
F without satisfaction. Cf. the relation of Kretan and Argive 
rés to τόνς. In Aiolic, assimilation of F to the preceding liquid 
was followed by a reduction in poetry of the geminated sound. 
In Attic, δέρη and κόρη, στενότερος, xevérepos, pavérepos Surely indicate 
the quondam presence of Ε.} But the activity of F in the earliest 
period of the history of Ionic is indicated in other ways than by 
compensatory lengthening in δειρή and κούρη, στεινότερος and κεινό- 
repos. In πελλίς, Hipponax 38 B, Phoinix of Kolophan in Athen. 
XI 495 C, D., we find that AF could be assimilated to AA when the 
accent followed AF; and that, as in weAdg, the liquid alone remained 
when the accent preceded AF. See Schmidt’s Neutra, p. 47. 
Furthermore, af became av before a consonant, 6. g. ἔκαυσα (-ἀμην) 
Hdt., xéxavpat, ἐκκαυσόμενος Hippokr. According to the schol. 
Victor. on 1]. XV 421 δαυλός was a form used by the vedrepos Ἴωνες. 
Of this form there is no trace in literature, though we have 
δεδαυμένων in Simonides of Amorgos, fr. 30, from the base daF-. Cf. 
δαβελός Bards. Λάκωνες. καύης OF καύηξ in Hipponax 2, may be passed 
by, not so much because of its conjunction with the Aiolic dppopos 
(Ionic ἤμορος ὃ), but because the form itself has not yet been ex- 
plained. The latest attempt to regulate the interrelation of this 
form and the Homeric form κήξ, is that by Kretschmer, K. Z. 
XXXI 354. 
DIGAMMA IN LITERATURE. 


Traces of initial F in the Ionic lyric poets (elegists and iambists) 
are extremely rare: 

Archilochos 1: ᾿Ἐνυαλίοιο ἄνακτος bears the stamp of an epic for- 
mula, though not occurring in Homer (cf. I. II 651, XVII 211). 
Plutarch read ᾿Ἐνυαλίοιο θεοῖο, but this is not preferable to the other 
reading merely because of the quondam existence of F in dag. I 
regard the coinage of such phrases as ’Ewadiow ἄνακτος by the 
Ionic elegists as on a plane with the imitation by the Ionic 
Homeridai of old-time epic formulae. Thus, in the later addi- 
tions to the Iliad and the Odyssey and in the Hymns, we find 
instances of the apparent observance of digamma, though at the 
period of these poems the labial spirant was an obsolescent, if not 


1On an Attic xovpy,and on Μουνιχία, I may refer to my forthcoming Dialects, 
Introduction to Ionic, §75. 
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an obsolete, sound. In ἡ δέ of κόμη Archil. 29, and οὐδέ of γέλως 
Sim. Amorg. 71, the case is different, since the metre is iambic, 
which is the organ of the popular dialect. ἡ δέ of σάθη, Archil. 97, 
is from an epode, but the metre is also iambic. In Sim. Amorg. 


7se we find 
οὐδ᾽ ἄν τιν᾽ εὖ ἔρξειεν, ἀλλὰ τοῦθ᾽ dpa 


but immediately below, ν. 81, 
ὅκως τιν᾽ ὡς μέγιστον ἔρξειξν κακόν 


In Mimnermos 12» we find in VL iva οἱ θοὸν ἅρμα καὶ ἵπποι, but in 
BP i’ ἀλήθοον, a reading which justifies Bergk’s ἵνα 8). γλῶσσα δέ 
of διχόμυθος Occurs in a fragment (42«) of one of the μέλη of Solon, 
which has also ἄνδρα ἕκαστον (421). 


Elsewhere in the lyric poets of Ionic birth the evidence against 
the presence of F is very strong. 

Iambic writers, including the elegiacs and trochaics of Archi- 
lochos. ° 

Archilochos : δ᾽ οἶνος 2:1 (el.), δ᾽ οἶνον 4s (el.), διθύραμβον οἴνῳ 772; 
ἔσσέται ἔργον 33 (el.), κορωνὸς ἔργων 393, ἐγκυρέωσιν ἔργμασιν 70s, σὺ δ᾽ 
ἔργ᾽ 882; τις ἀστῶν οἱ (el.), per’ ἀστῶν 631; Ποσειδάωνος ἄνακτος 101 
(el. Bergk’s conj.), κλῦθ᾽ ἄναξ 751, Διωνύσοι᾽ ἄνακτος 771, χαῖρ᾽ ἄναξ 
1191; ἐν εἵμασιν 129 (el.); κατ᾽ οἶκον 33, ἐν οἰκίῃ 39), ἐν οἴκῳ 66s, κακὸν 
οἴκαδ᾽ 98; ἥδ᾽ ἄτη 72 ἕωθεν ἕκαστος 83; ὀδύνῃσιν ἔκητι 842; πόλλ᾽ οἷδ᾽ 
ἀλώπηξ 118 ; καϊόλαος (καὶ (F)sdAaos) 119s. 

Simonides Amorg.: οὐδὲν εἰδότες 14, πάντα δ' εἰδέναι 718, οὐδὲν οἷδε 
733 (ἐν δόμοισ᾽ ἰδών 729), ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖσ᾽ ἰδεῖν 7:1; οἱ δ᾽ ἐτέων Is; ἀν᾽ οἶκον 
73, ἐξ οἴκου 760, λιμὸν οἰκίης 7101, συνοικητῆρα 7103, κατ᾽ οἶκον 7104, οὐδ᾽ ἐς 
οἰκίην 7108; ἐν εἵμασιν 75, ἐκπεσόντες εἴμασιν 21; ἐχθροῖσιν ἶσα 726; πρὸς 
ἔργον 7:8, δούλι᾽ ἔργα 750, δ᾽ ἔρδει 7:5, μέγιστον ἔρξειεν 702; δι᾿ ἄστεος 714. 
πᾶσιν ἀστοῖσιν 71 (ἀνθρώποις B); ἐν γυναιξὶν ἥδεται 700, θυμηδεῖν 7103; δ᾽ 
ἕκαστος 711%. 

Hipponax: συνέκησας 12, ἐς τῴκί᾽ ἐλθών 203, ᾧκει 47 (first foot) ; 
οὐδάμ᾽ εἶπεν 201, ἀνεῖπεν 45; εἰσιν ἥδισται 291, ῥόδινον ἡδύ 58; μοιχὸς 
ἁλῶναι 74; aludria 83; Σιμώνακτος 55 Β. 

Ananias: καθείρξαι 31, κἠχέται 59. 


Elegists. 

Kallinos: ἐν δ᾽ οἴκῳ 115, 

Mimnermos: τοῖς ἔκελοι 28 proves nothing unless we read, as is 
probable, roto’ txedos; φέρετ᾽ εἴκελος 1411; ἄλλοτε οἶκος 211; δ᾽ ἔργ᾽ 212; 
δηλεύμενος ἔργμασι 71; ἄσπετος ἱδρώς 51; Νηλήϊον ἄστυ 91; ἀφ᾽ Ἑσπερίδων 
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128; μιν ἴδον 142; βάξιος ἱέμενοι 16. Some other passages prove 
nothing: ἔαρος 21, ἠριγένεια 1210, εἰδότες 24, ῥοδοδάκτυλος 123, ἔργον 1411. 

Xenophanes : δ᾽ οἶνος 15, ris οἶνον 41; ἀλλ᾽ εἰκῇ 213; φάσθαι ἔπος 63; 
τῶνδ᾽ οἶδα 74. Ss of 110 proves nothing. 

Phokylides : περίδρομος εἶδος 36; ἐπίσταται ἐργάζεσθαι 37, διδασκέμεν 
ἔργα 13, καθήμενον οἰνοποτάζειν 113. 

The retention of F in the elegy of Theognis is due not only to 
his closer touch with Homer, but also to the pressure of the local 
speech. 


Melic poets. 

From his sympathy with the Aiolic poets we might expect 
in Anakreon a more persistent survival of digamma than in 
other Ionic poets. But the following instances occur of forms 
that once possessed but have lost F: ὦναξ 21; οὐκ εἰδώς 48, Σίμαλον 
εἶδον 22, μ᾽ ἐσιδών 251, δ᾽ of8a 453, οὐδὲν εἰδέναι 752; οὐδ᾽ ἀστοῖσι 153; 
Ψάλλω δ᾽ εἴκοσι 18; φνοχόει 32, φέρ᾽ οἶνον 621, δ᾽ οἴνον 63:, παρ᾽ οἴνῳ 639, 
πλέῳ οἰνοποτάζων 941 (el.): μεθύοντ᾽ οἴκαδ᾽ 56; σκύπφδν ᾿Ερξίωνι 821 ; 
ἐπίστιον QOu. εἴλυμα 216 may stand for é-FAv-pa. 

Solon may be put in evidence not merely for the absence of F 
from the Attic of his day and generation, but also for the attitude 
of the early elegy towards its models. 

én’ ἔργμασιν 1368, ὑπερήφανά τ᾽ ἔργα 431, παύει δ᾽ ἔργα 4:9, ὕβριυς ἔργα 
1316, ead’? ἔργα 1321, ἀναίτιοι ἔργα 1331, μιν ἔργα 1341, πολυφαρμάκον ἔργον 
1381, οὐδ᾽ ἔρδειν 2712, ἔτερος ἔρδε 40 ; σύνοιδε 415, οὐδέ τις οἷδεν 136, δεινὸν 
ἰδεῖν 136, ἔθηκεν ἰδεῖν 1322, ἐστὶν ἰδεῖν 1324; πολυήρατον ἄστυ 451, χρόνος 
ἀστοῖς 101; ἔρχεται οἴκαδ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 4::, εἷς μὲν ἕκαστος IIs, ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 13::, 
δόξαν ἕκαστος 1334; ἔθηκεν ἄναξ 1383, ἐνθάδ᾽ ἀνάσσων 191 ; Κύπρις ἰοστέφανος 
194; ἐν ἔπτ᾽ ἔτεσιν 27:, δέκ᾽ ἔτη 27163 τῇ δ᾽ Extn (Ὁ) 27115 ἔχοντας ἤθη 3612. 

In 411, 1312 ἀδίκοις ἔργμασι, IN 13:6 κούφαις ἐλπίσι the short form of 
the dative is correct. 

For ofr: or οὔτε of the MSS Hermann, read of é in 133: αἰεὶ δ᾽ οὔ é 
λέληθε διαμπερές, ὅστις ἀλιτρόν. In 1361 ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν εὖ ἔρδειν OCCUrS. 
Both cases fail to prove the existence of F. 

Cases of internal hiatus resulting from the disappearance of F 
and preserved in poetry for all time will be found enumerated in 
the paper entitled Vowel System of [onic (Trans. Am. Phil.Assoc., 
Vol. XX, §139, 142, 162, etc.) 


'Bergk xiiAa épya, As the elegiac poets regard the penult of καλός as 
anceps (καλόν, Solon 1394}, and as a substitute is necessary for the κακά of 
the MSS, «42 is here preferable to καλά, But see Sitzler, Studien s. d. Ele- 


gtkern, Ὁ. 7. 
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The disproportion’ between the cases of the retention of F and 
those of its neglect is proof enough that the sound was practically 
dead in Asia Minor at least by the year 700 B. C. and in Attika 
by the commencement of the sixth century. The evidence pre- 
sented by one species of lyric reacting upon that presented by 
another, enforces this conclusion. The cases of retention in the 
elegy are no matter for wonderment. It is surprising that, with 
all the dependence upon the /argo fume of epic language, there 
were not more cases of the apparent survival of the sound. It is 
in iambic poetry, whose afhliations are so different from those 
of the elegy, that we are surprised to discover traces of the ap- 
pearance of F. As regards the Fa’s, Fick’s suggestion that δέ oi 
were practically pronounced under one accent (8&oi) would play 
havoc with the digammated pronoun in Homer and Pindar. μηδὲ 
εἷς in Hipponax 28 1s a “ fixed combination,” it is true, but that is 
just what δέ of isnot. Nor is the parallelism of ἄλλοτε ἄλλος Phokyl. 
15, Solon 13%, 154 in place. Such an hiatus in the e/egy needs no 
special defence. The history of of and kindred forms in Pindar’ 
shows pretty clearly that in Doric poetry this pronoun was a strong- | 
hold of the F. In the choral parts of tragedy (Trach. 649, Elektra 
196) we still find an echo of the epic and Pindaric use. Perhaps the 
constant apparent hiatus before the word in the epos influenced 
the construction of nascent iambic verse, or the hiatus is a survival 
of the period antecedent to that of the “founder” of iambic 
verse.” The Simonideian οὐδ᾽ ἄν rw’ εὖ ἔρξειεν recalls E 650 ὅς ῥά 
μὲν εὖ ἔρξαντα, where the ictus alone would account for the retention 
of the length. The older poetry held fast to the prose quantity 


IN ebepyds, -epyns, -εργεσίη. 


DIGAMMA UPON INSCRIPTIONS. 

Asiatic Ionic. 

There are no examples. It is useless to cite all the words from* 
the older inscriptions where initial F might have been placed. A 
few noteworthy instances are ’Avafi\ews in Miletos, Bechtel 93 (not 
much later than 600 B. C.), ᾿Αναξιμάνδρον 94 (of the same date), 
Ἶστια[ῖος] 97 (between 520 and 504 B. C.); Erythrai ’Exarains 198 


'F retained in elegy 2, in iambic poems 4, in the melic of Solon1; F 
violated in elegy 53, in iambic and trochaic poems 55, in the melic of Anak- 
reon 15. 

* Heimer, Studia Pindarica, Ὁ. 47 ff. 

*Arist. Poet. 4. 
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(fifth century) ; Chios 174 As és, Css κοί ]νοπίδης, Ds οἰκίην, Dir-is 
role[d]redoy (fifth century); Teos 156 As ἰδιώτηι, Bai, 2 εἰδώς (fifth 
century ). 


Island Ionic (Kyklades). 

1. Naxos. Upon a dedicatory inscription from Naxos B. C. H. 
XII (1888), p. 464, written βουστροφηδόν, we read, according to 
Homolle: 


Fil jexapribns : μ᾽ d : νέθεκε : ho : Nahowos : ποιέσας. 


The inscription dates, according to Homolle, from the second 
half of the seventh century before our era; a conclusion adopted 
by Schoeffer in his De Deli insulae rebus. 

2. Naxos. On the base of the Apollo colossus dedicated by 
the Naxians at Delos, dated by Kirchhoff at the end of the sixth 
or at the beginning of the fifth century (see Roberts, I §35) we 
read (Bechtel 25=Rob. I 27=]. G. A. 409): 


τ]οῦ AFYTO λίθου εἴμ᾽ ἀνδριὰς καὶ τὸ σφέλας 


i. 6. αὐτοῦ, aS was read by Bentley, and is read by almost all 
scholars, with the exception of Roehl (6dev), and of Bergk and 
Wilamowitz (6aF vrov = θαητοῦ). 

3. Amorgos. An early abecedarium 1. G. A. Add. 390=Rob. 
I 159B contains E - 


Western Ionic (Euboia). 

1. Chalkidian vase inscriptions of the fifth century (from Magna 
Graecia) : 

Fib, Roberts, I 190 C. | 

’oFarins, Roberts, I 190 L. 

TapuFéyns, Roberts, I 191 C. 

« Digamma has in each case the form E, except Rob. I 190, 2 ElO 
= Fie (?) 

2. From Rhegion, a colony of Chalkis: 

Fouxéwv and ὅσσα, ἔοι (for ὡς σαξοῖ), cf. Bechtel 5, Rob. I 180, I. G. 
A. 532. The F has the same form as in the abecedarium of 
Amorgos. 

Fouxéwv, Rob. I 181, I. G. A. 533. 

These forms occur upon a marble block found at Olympia, 
dedicated by Mikythos of Rhegion after 467 B. C., when he 
migrated from Rhegion to Tegea. The second Forxéw» is, accord- 
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ing to Roberts, not by the same hand as the first, and is dated by 
Furtwingler after 450 B. C. 

Note 1. Fjadci[o]p, conjectured by Blass in Bechtel, No. 6A, 
occurs in an inscription written in the Eleian dialect by the artist. 
The donor of the gift to Apollo wrote in Ionic (Bechtel, 6 B) ; 
cf. No. 215. 

Note 2. In Hyele (Velia), a colony of Phokaia, we find ᾽γελητέων 
172 I (450-400) and ᾿᾽γελητῶν 172 11 (350). This orthography 
proves merely that the Phokaian v was x(00), not #. 

Upon the examples of Chalkidian F Tudeer’ bases his contention 
that F was still alive in Euboian Ionic when Chalkis sent its col- 
onies to the West, and that in Euboia itself it was lost between the 
eighth and the sixth centuries. But it can readily be shown that 
none of the inscriptions cited under Western Ionic are free from 
the suspicion of containing a non-Ionic element. Γαρυξόνης con- 
tains a Doric a;* cf Nais, Rob. I 190, 2; cf. Xépa or Xépa, ibid. 1 K. 
And if we read ’GFarins, as seems probable, the initial part of the 
name is Doric for Ovarins, as Fick has shown (Odyssee, p. 10). 
An Otvarias is known as the name of the brother of Mennes, tyrant 
of Kyme. Fick explained the ingression of the Doric forms on 
the supposition that the vases containing these un-Ionic forms 
were manufactured in Himera, and that the speech of Himera was 
a mixture of Chalkidian Ionic and of Doric.*. But whether the 
vases in question were made in a Chalkidian colony or in Chalkis 
itself is a moot point that cannot be decided until ampler excava- 
tions in Euboia place us in possession of richer material. Mean- 
while it should not be overlooked that from other cities of the 
West we possess vase inscriptions in mixed dialect, and that in 
Attika itself, as Kretschmer has shown, K. Z. XXIX 391 ff., there 
was a part of the population engaged in various handicrafts which 
did not speak pure Attic. Kretschmer has collected a consider- 
able number of inscriptions upon Attic vases which are couched 
in Doric, and concludes that the Chalkidian vases mentioned 
above came from Attika. At all events, whether the explanation 
.of Fick or that of Kretschmer is correct, the infusion of Doric 
phonetics upon the Chalkidian vase inscriptions is sufficient to 
undermine our belief in the presence of F in Chalkidian Ionic, be 


1 De digammo, p. 5 ff. 

* Not as Kirchhoff, Alphabet,‘ p. 126, thinks, a peculiarity of Chalkidian 
Ionic. 

>Thuk. VI 5: φωνὴ μὲν μεταξὺ τῆς τε Χαλκιδέων καὶ Δωρίδος ἐκράθη. 
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it the dialect of a colony or of the metropolis. A similar line of 
argument militates against the Ionic character of Fouxéwr and Fos 
in the inscriptions from Rhegion. Rhegion was settled by Chal- 
kidians and Messenians (Herakl. Pont. fr.25). In 1. Ὁ. A. 388 the 
name of the Samian Pythagorés appears in the Doric form of 
Πυθαγόρας under the influence of the Rhegine dialect.’ 

Finally, the cases of F upon the inscriptions from Naxos and 
Amorgos. 

(1). Fil |ccapridns is by no means a certain transcription. On 
the sign supposed to be F, Homolle says: ‘Semble en effet 
porter a sa partie inférieure un troisiéme trait qui en ferait un E ;* 
mais on se persuadera aisément que c'est la un simple accident de 
la pierre; car la ligne n’a ni la méme longueur, ni la méme direc- 
tion que les deux traits supérieurs [this is not. clear from the 
facsimile]; elle n’a plus non plus la méme netteté.” The third 
character may be either ® or ©. The fourth would seem to be 
Y,? but of the shaft to the left the editor says again that it seems 
an error: “non seulement parce qu’il manque de netteté, mais 
parce qu’il viendrait butter beaucoup trop haut sur la haste verti- 
cale.” Figsddas is attested in Boiotian inscriptions (C. D. I. 488, 
six times), but Fidixparidas, cited by Homolle from C. D. I. 713 A), 
is not above suspicion. The inscription begins $IK-, which Keil 
read Ἰ7]7φι-, a name known to us from Nikander and Suidas. The 
ductus litterarum at least permits in the present case the reading 
Εὐθυκαρτίδης. Ἐὐθυκράτης is MO uncommon name. Upon one of the 
Styrian lead tablets, 1. G. A. 372113, the first v of Ἐ(ὐ)θύμαχος has 
the form of. Wackernagel, K. Z. XXIX 151, in fact attempts to 
defend the form εἰθυ- (see Vowel System, 867). 

Above all suspicion, however, is the Naxian F in αὐτοῦ, though 
none of the other letters upon the inscription are characteristic 
either in form or in use (Kirchhoff, Alphabet,‘ p. 86). 

The peculiar position occupied by the 6, singular enough from 
its occurrence in a word that never had the spirant,’ is rendered 
the more unique from the fact that all other Naxian inscriptions, 


The chief ancient authority on the existence of the F was Trypho, who 
wrote a treatise on the dialect of Himera, Khegion, etc. If Trypho’s ascrip- 
tion of F to the Ionians (a0, λεξ. §11) is based upon its presence in the above- 
cited inscription or in the fragments of Stesichoros of Himera or of Ibykos 
of Rhegion, it builds upon an insecure foundation. 

* This is not indicated in the translation of Blass’ Aussprache by Mr. Purton, 
who has added Figrxapridy¢ to the note of the German edition. 

ἃ αὑτός from ἀ-ὗ-το; cf. Skt. w. The av is pan-Hellenic ; cf. Doric ave. 
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except that referred to above, have lost the letter.’ The Attic 
aFirdp as the exact parallel to aFirov, shows beyond peradventure 
(1) that it is not a slip of the stonecutter who intended to engrave 
AFT but could not forbear inserting the Y; (2) that the spelling 
afFy was an attempt to represent the sound az (i. 6. a+) more 
suitably than by ay, i. 6. σῇ; (3) that the sound of the diphthong 
au could not, in the opinion of the stonecutter or of those who 
entrusted him with the work, be adequately reproduced by af,* 
and finally (4) that the Ionic of Naxos and the Attic of the sixth 
century B.C. possessed the character F. But from the F of aFtrot 
and afirdp it by no means follows that the sound F was still alive 
among Naxians and Attics. The disappearance of F in Attic, 
though occurring in the period subsequent to the Ionic migration 
eastward, is yet early enough to permit us to assume that its use 
in the sixth century was an archaism. The letter was held fast 
under the strait-jacket of the numerals. But its ordinary, its 
natural phonetic use was gone. A δέρξη in the sixth century was 
an impossibility, an aFirdp a possibility. Upon the afirdp inscrip- 
tion F is absent from ἰδεῖν and εἰργάσατο. 

How soon after their settlement in Asia Minor the Ionians lost 
F is not certain. But by the sixth century in Naxos at least the 
sign was old-fashioned. One portion of Ionic territory aban- 
doned its possession sooner than another. The speech of the 
Kyklades, which still shows traces of its preservation, may be 
demonstrated on other grounds‘ to have been conservative. 
Hence, even if Fidexapri8ns should be correct, it does not follow 
that contemporary Eastern Ionic possessed the sound. There 
can be no doubt that by the close of the eighth century F must 
have disappeared from the ordinary speech of the Ionic Dode- 
kapolis. 

The connection between this conclusion and the attitude of the 
Homeric poems towards Ff cannot be dealt with here.* There 


ἰδΔεινομένεος, Bechtel 23, Δειναγόρης 24, ΚΟρὴ 23, and éxnBdAu 23, 24. The 
initial Β of the last-named word in 23 is not, as Mr. Roberts (No. 25) takes it, 
an error for HE, but a peculiar sign used elsewhere (Delos and Oropos) for é. 


? Blass, Aussprache® 74. 3In Pamphylian we find aFraioe, 
*In the differentiation of the ¢-sounds, in the retention of the rough 
breathing. 


5 On the Ionic character of F, see Fritsch in Zeit. f. Gym.-Wes. XXXVIII 
612, Cauer in Jahrb. d. phil. Vereins X 294, Kretschmer in K. 2. XXIX 
390 ff., XXXI 285, 442, Brugmann, M. U. V 43, Monro, Hom. Gram.? §405, 
to the advance-sheets of which I am able to refer through the courtesy of 
its author, van Leeuwen in Mnemosyne, XIX 14.9 
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seems no reason for the belief of some scholars that wherever we 
have a trace of F in the epic, the verse in question is Aiolic. That 
the loss of F in Ionic-Attic preceded its disappearance in Aiolic is 
no proof that the presence of the spirant in Homer is an Aiolism. 
In the earliest period of the Ionic cultivation of the epos F may 
have been a living sound in certain parts of Jonia, while in others 
it may have passed out of existence. Who knows that the diction 
of Homer mirrors forth a single Ionic dialect? In the later accre- 
tions to the poems the Ionic rhapsodes may have imitated the 
effects produced by F without being conscious of its existence. The 
F controversy, so far as it concerns Homer, 18 to a great extent 
interwoven with the question when the oral transmission was 
abandoned for a written transmission. 
HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, par MAX BONNET, chargé de cours ἃ la faculté 
des lettres de Montpellier. Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1890 (dedicated to 
M. Michel Bréal), 786 pp. 


This work, the result of many years of patient labor, embodying the pains- 
taking collections and the independent observations of a trained scholar, will 
be of great interest alike to Latinists and to Romance students. The exten- 
sive acquaintance with the literature shown on every page, the sound judgment 
displayed in the handling of the facts and the conclusions to be derived from 
them, and the skillful classification of the very abundant material give the 
work a permanent value. After an introduction of some ninety pages, the 
treatment is divided.into five books: I. Phonetics; 11. Vocabulary; IIL. Mor- 
phology; IV. Syntax; V. Style. Many difficult passages of Gregory are 
jucidentally commented upon, new readings or new explanations being pro- 
posed. A list of these passages follows, and there are alphabetic lists of words 
and subjects which greatly facilitate the use of the book. 

In the introduction some interesting questions of a general nature are dis- 
cussed. The MSS, some of which have been independently collated by the 
author, are enumerated, and their relative value for establishing the orthography 
of the period clearly set forth. In the MSS of the first six books of the Historia 
Francorum, whose archetype must have been in capitals, not uncials, we can 
almost go back to the spelling of Gregory himself. The text of the other 
works is much less certain, all having suffered more or less revision in ortho- 
gtaphy and grammar, which the scribes of the ninth century knew much better 
than those of the seventh. Gregory himself confesses his own ignorance of 
grammar and amply illustrates it. Some knowledge of Sallust and Vergil he 
certainly had, but widely read in the classical literature of Rome-he was not, 
and one of his chief charms is his naturalness and his comparative freedom 
from borrowed plumes. His language and style are very individual, and 
consequently much more interesting than the frightful jargon taught by 
contemporary rhetoricians. What was his mother-tongue? Undoubtedly 
Latin, as he was of senatorial family, although Celtic may still have lingered 
in Clermont, his home, and the language of the Franks was probably spoken 
there until even a later period. There is, however, no certain indication to 
be found in his works that Gregory spoke any other language than Latin. The 
Latin of Gaul at this time had declined much from its original purity, was full 
of provincialisms; in its pronunciation, perhaps even in its inflections, not 
unaffected by Celtic and Frankish elements. The as in the acc. pl. of the 
third declension is attributed by some scholars to Celtic rather than to Greek 
influence. We must admit too, with Bonnet, the existence of varieties of Latin 
corresponding to the station and education of the speaker or writer. Gregory 


> 
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was early educated for the service of the church, and most, not all, of his read- 
ing was in Christian writers and translations of the Bible. Of any substantial 
knowledge of Greek there is slight evidence. A pun like victorem futurum 
mundi Nicetum does not prove it, for the explanation of Greek proper names 
could be found in early glossaries. 

Among Gregory’s favorite writers were Sulpicius Severus, Sidonius, Pru- 
dentius and Fortunatus. To the two latter he owes certain poetic turns; to 
Sidonius, of whom as a fellow-citizen he is especially proud, certain preten- 
tious phrases. In pointing out his indebtedness to these and other writers 
Bonnet is very cautious, preferring to regard many resemblances as accidental 
or characteristic of the period and the locality. Most of the editors have 
gone too far in eliminating errors of Gregory in orthography, gender, inflec- 
tion and syntax, errors to which he confesses himself liable and which the 
consensus of very early MSS seems to establish. For example, in the 2d 
pers. s, he probably wrote proferis for profers, inasmuch as we find such variants 
as proferes and offeres, where the ¢, by a common error, stands for 7. With 
great judgment Bonnet elicits the critical principles which may fairly be 
applied to the text of Gregory. 

In discussing phonetic problems Bonnet frequently takes issue with the 
views of Seelmann, our latest oracle upon Latin pronunciation, who, as our 
author wittily remarks, can hear the grass grow. Of any change in the sound 
of a the text of Gregory affords slight evidence. Zand ae for him are not 
absolutely equivalent, the substitution of ae for 6 being more frequent than of 
¢forae. This need not prove, however, that ¢ had a tendency to take an open 
sound more frequently than ae to be pronounced as close ¢. It is more likely 
that if ae represented ¢, one wrote ae for fear of committing the opposite fault. 
Schoolmasters had preached against the error. It is in adverbial endings that 
éis most frequently represented by ae, and in the abl. of the 5th declension. 
Rarely does ae stand for ¢ in the abl. of the 3d declension. This is borne out 
by the local inscriptions of the period. Classified instances are given of ae 
for 2 tonic and atonic, and also for ¢ After all, the confusion in the inflections 
is not so great as one might expect. It is somewhat aggravated by the simul- 
taneous confusion of ¢andi. Of all the vowels ¢ has suffered most, yielding 
place to# in all manner of situations, although perhaps there is no certain 
example of 2 for final ¢ Nor is it clear that G. wrote ias for ens, although the 
archetype of the MSS must have had msinse for mense. With sétilla for siella, 
one may compare the Sicilian stidda; see Archiv, V 479. E less often than éis 
represented by 2, but still too often to allow us to suppose that in every case z 
had been written from over-solicitude to avoid the common tendency to put ¢ 
for ὁ. Even in Greek loan-words ὦ is written for ¢, as in imergia. Conversely, 
i had become ¢ in syllables tonic and atonic, open and close, although accented 
syllables are more likely to preserve the proper orthography. For i we happen 
to have the curious testimony of Consentius (G. L. Keil, V, p. 394): “Galli © 
pinguius hanc (litteram ἢ utuntur, ut cum dicunt 7%, non expresse ipsam pro- 
ferentes, sed inter ¢ et # pinguiorem sonum nescio quem ponentes.” We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the numerous instances where ¢ is substituted. 
ὃ is very frequently represented by # in open syllables and in final close sylla- 
bles. So we have in the 2d decl. many instances of acc. pl. in ss; prersus is 
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conformed to rsrsus and sursus. The instances where dis represented by “ 
are much less numerous, and it deserves to be noted that it is precisely upon 
French soil that the rights of 6 have been least respected. As κε foro is more 
rare in tonic syllables, it may perhaps be explained in fofundit by the common 
confusion between tundere and tondere. is replaced by o in all positions, 
and especially before /and 7. In mortuos and tniguos (nom. 5.) the old repug- 
nance to the combination ss is perhaps revived. For # we find o, particularly 
in the abl. of the 4th declension. There was doubtless a common tendency 
to write τ for o, but the teacher's dictum that the abl. should end ino probably 
caused o to be written where 24 not only properly belonged but was also pro- 
nounced. TZelore may be due to the analogy of nouns like corpus. Gregory 
uses /elius but rarely, and it was probably known to him only from books. In 
the Romance languages it seems to have left no trace. Jséus is written lotus, 
and Havet has pointed out that this may be influenced by the tendency visible 
in the Romance languages, of totus to become fetus. Korting, in his W5rter- 
buch, says of the Ital. tutto: ‘fir das τ an Stelle des o ist eine befriedigende 
Erklarung noch nicht gefunden.” Perhaps the association of integer and fotus, 
as in Juv. 10, 288, and of ¢sefus and inéeger, as in the Parisinus reading of Cic. 
de Inv. 2, 56 tla atgue integra conservatio, may already in Latin have prepared 
the way for the merging of the two words. Of » Gregory makes little use. It 
is most frequently interchanged with j, rarely with ¢«. 4 has become a in 
Augustus and its derivatives, doubtless indicating a changed pronunciation. 
So auscudlare, pronounced asculfare, was written, with false etymology, absculiare. 
On the other hand, of as pronounced as o there are not as many traces as one 
would expect. The fact that es is often written co favors a separate pronuncia- 
tion of each vowel. Syncopated forms are not common in the text of Gregory, 
but one may notice domnus, employed as a title of respect, and refrendartus. 
Prosthesis was frequent before se, sf, st, and an indirect proof of its presence 
in pronunciation is the fact that σό is used mstead of ὦ before words thus 
beginning. Bonnet is inclined to infer from the confusion between sfeciare 
and expectare, spiravit and expiravit, and similar phenomena, that the prosthetic 
vowel was already ¢ on French territory, while in Italy ὁ was preferred. 

Turning to the consonants, s final, which had its struggle for existence in 
the earliest period of Latin, is retained almost without exception by Gregory, 
and Bonnet remarks that in the patois about Montpellier to-day s final is dis- 
tinctly heard. d final seems to have been less distinctly pronounced than 4. 
There are several instances of @ for ad. 

2. initial is dropped before s,and so too 2 between consonants, e. g. sculfa as 
in It, seultore. m often represents merely the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. We even find in the MSS inminsis for inmissis, an inverted spelling 
which throws light on the pronunciation of the seventh century. So in the 
second persons of verb-forms # is often introduced, making them look like 
participles, as relinguens for reingues. Before gutturals great uncertainty pre- 
vails. mis often found for #, but rarely replaced by #. The spelling an/oram 
is not regarded by Bonnet as proof of a dental Κα Perhaps he assigns too much 
weight to the MSS over against inscriptions of the period for the retention in 
pronunciation of final m. Not a few instances occur of a single written fora 
double consonant, or of a consonant falsely doubled. The form rennuo may 
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be due to the analogy of aanuo. The interchange of p and 4 and ὁ and 2 is 
not so common as the interchange of dentals. Final @ for ¢ may be said to be 
almost regular in ingsid and religuid. Between two vowels d stands for 2 only 
in strepidus. Very noteworthy is the confusion of ¢ and g, as in segare for 
necare, This may be partly palaeographical. When c is found for g before », 
as in crassare, it is probably due to inverted spelling. In German names ὦ is 
regularly retained, showing that it corresponds to a real pronunciation. 4 is 
preserved after 2 in several words. Often we find / for 24, and it is clear that 
pA sounded more like / than 2, but / was probably interlabial. Some instances 
of vw for dare given. Itis more rare to find ὁ forv. There are some cases of 
a double τε (vv) found, especially in German loan-words, and doubtless repre- 
senting a single sound, as in Zzvvarex. It was probably dental rather than 
interlabial, and for it King Chilperic, in emulation of the Emperor Claudius, 
wished to introduce a new letter similar to A. 

In aspiration Gregory makes many blunders. Of the assibilation of ¢ and 
¢ before ++ vowel proofs are plentiful, and the pun Gasetum acetum may show 
that it did not stop there. There is no instance of s standing for az in Gregory, 
although it was common to the period, and the occasional confusion of αὐ and 
gt in the MSS points to palatalization. Of x pronounced as s or ss there are 
not wanting traces. After treating the phenomena of metathesis, assimilation 
and dissimilation and epenthesis, Bonnet proceeds to consider the vocabulary 
of Gregory. He is not conspicuous as a word-coiner. Some 80 new words 
not found in Georges or De Vit are given, many of which have appeared 
among the addenda of the Archiv, but of these it may be doubted whether 
Gregory originated even ten. The medical term coraéts or curaiis in the sense 
of eruption (?) still awaits an explanation ; σα is a curious word for a stitch 
in the side, and fenestellula, pucricellus or puricellus (little boy), and ortel/us are 
interesting diminutives. A rare word G. does not scruple to use if it suit his 
purpose. There are many Gteek loan-words, such as constantly recur in the 
church-fathers. There are also many words strange to classical Latin, refer- 
ring to public life and institutions and to newly created dignities. 

Momentana for balance, used twice by G., which Bonnet says is found 
elsewhere only in Isidorus, may be found also in the Scholia to Persius 
IV 10. Praesumptiosus, which G, shares with Sidonius and Claudianus Mamertus, 
occurs in the Scholia of the pseudo-Acron, as was pointed out by Kukula, de 
tribus Pseudacronianorum Scholiorum recensionibus, pp. 20 and 29. The 
obsolescence of words at any particular period is hard toestablish. Synonyms 
exist side by side in Gregory; so zmtder and pluvia, serva familla ancilla, etc. 
Frustra occurs but once, more often casso, casso labore. Neither dolws nor 
morbus has fallen into desuetude in Gaul, as Mohr, in his study of the Latinity 
of Sidonius, tried to establish. guns holds its own beside cadaflus and egues, 
and /apfis beside petra and saxum. The same may be said of vinea and wits, 
ignisand focus, porta tanua and ostium and other groups of synonyms. F#dmen 
G. seems not to know, and for it he has various substitutes. In proof of its 
disappearance (very uncertain, by the way) Bonnet cites a gloss explaining 
Sulmina from a Montpellier MS. I can add from the St. Gallen Glossary 
F 221, fulmen: fulgor iacula, In one passage G. feels bound to explain 
opilio as pastor ovium, In the St. Gallen Glossary, O 141, it is explained as 
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minor pastorum pecorarius. Gregory had doubtless found it in books and was 
anxious to introduce it to his readers. On the whole, one cannot but be struck 
with the richness of his vocabulary. We cannot here follow Bonnet in his 
interesting examination of the numerous Greek loan-words, some of which G. 
doubtless did not realize to be Greek, and of the comparatively few Hebrew, 
Celtic and German words which find a place in his works. A noticeable 
feature of his style is the employment of compound verbs in the sense of the 
simple, especially where con, per ad, and above all de, enter into the compound. 
Relatively few examples of the use of simple in the sense of compound verbs, 
a poetic tendency, occur. Confugium facere is used for confugere, and adpre- 
hendere gets the meaning of ὦ take fire. In conspectu becomes a mere synonym 
of ante, in circuitu of circum. Vir has almost pronominal force, like ἐς, and 
slle and umss are well on the way to become articles. Instances are given of 
the use of abstract nouns for concrete and the reverse, and of the interchange 
in adjectives of active and passive meaning; as ignarus=unknown, so ignolus 
takes on the active sense of ignarus. Greek influence upon the meaning of 
distinctly Latin words, due in the first instance to the necessities of translation, 
is clearly shown, as of λαμβάνω upon accipio. A very important section deals 
with etymological reaction, where the assumed etymology by which a new 
meaning is grafted upon a word may often be false. Some perverted and 
negligent uses of words, often based upon some subtle analogy, well illustrate 
the popular development of language. Such are ofortel for opus est, nequeo for 
solo, possibilitas for facultas, suilla for sus, medius for dimidius, parvi for pauci, 
perspicuus for conspicuus, popult in a collective sense and for individuals, showing 
a curious analogy to the Fr. gens from gentes. Gregory’s use of conscious meta- 
phors, metonymy, synecdoche, of specialization (e. g. mecare in the sense of 
drown, Fr. noyer), of generalization (e. g. meyscipula for traps of every sort), is 
illustrated by details into which wé cannot enter, and Bonnet himself does 
not pretend to exhaust the subject. Those interested in semasiology will find 
much that is suggestive. To glance for a moment at G.’s use of pronouns: 
the similarity between ἀξ and si has led to a mixed form 42%; and 4Aic, which 
may stand for #4 or ἐς, is often used without demonstrative force as the ante- 
cedent of a relative. The domain of ifse is greatly enlarged, gis is employed 
like a demonstrative, and in the compounds of gaz and gus there is great con- 
fusion of meaning. Under adverbs we may note that guondam is used adjec- 
tivally, denigue like itague or igitur. Fortassis, which falls under the ban of 
Charisius in the fourth century (although Lucifer of Cagliari uses it ten times 
to the exclusion of /fortasse; see Archiv, III, p. 21), is used by Gregory for 
forte. In speaking of the very large use of valde as an intensive particle, 
Bonnet corrects some of the sweeping generalizations of Wélfflin. Gregory 
certainly did not borrow this word from Cicero. The most common negative 
is non, but for it neguaguam, nulla tenus and mumquam are sometimes used: nec 
may stand for ne—qguidem, and ne—quidem is sometimes used as if #¢ were a con- 
janction governing the subjunctive, as /ussit ne unus quidem moceretur. In the 
employment of co-ordinate and subordinate conjunctions G.’s departures from 
the classic norm are pointed out. «δὲ is boldly used as interrogative particle 
after interrogare and similar verbs; the distinction between mist and si mon has 
been lost, and occasionally siss has the apparently adversative force seen in 
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early Latin; a7 is not confined to the second member; it is sometimes repeated, 
as in dubium habcbat an evaderet an periret. Cur in direct questions is often 
replaced by guid or μέ; quod and guia replace infinitive propositions; guando- 
quidem is purely temporal, and guatenus is used like sf. 

A few interesting facts brought out in the treatment of morphology may be 
mentioned here. In general the consonant and :-declension have suffered 
most. All the efforts of the analogists for seven centuries have not sufficed to 
rout out τ for ἐΐ in the gen. s. It is most frequent, of course, in proper names. 
Vocatives inz are used. We find, however, ἔς and sanctus sacerdos. The 
acc. pl. in ws for os need not be attributed to Gallic influence. It is phonetic 
and found even in the inscriptions of Rome. The third declension offers 
many puzzles on account of the hopeless confusion of ¢ and. A whole batch 
of genitives in ¢, like domstate eius, are cited. Trion is a novel nominative, 
occurring twice for évio or ternto. Nemine and nemini both occur as ablatives. 
Instead of making neuters masculine, the common tendency of the time, 
Gregory seems rather to have fallen into the opposite error, Verbs for verba 
may perhaps be traced back to Biblical translations. Curious neuters are 
diabolum and populum, gladia, condia for congios, and radia. Marmorem and 
Srigorem are found in acc. and caster for castrum. There are many instances 
of confusion of declension—gauata seems to be used as feminine singular 
(compare It. giota, Fr. joie), and this is but one example of many. Pauferorum, 
as in Petronius, is used for pauperum, and dolus, which we also meet with in 
inscriptions, for dolor. Diaconus makes several forms of the 3d declension 
(diaconis, diaconem, diacones, diaconibus);, fundus in several passages makes its 
abl. fundere, while fundo is nowhere well attested (the genitives fundi and 
fundorum are). Between nostrum and nostri no distinction is drawn, ms is 
used for the voc. s.and pl. Aum, tlhen, tstum and Aunc all occur as accusative 
neuters. Yaec is well attested in the abl. fem. and still holds on as nom. pl. 
fem. Inthe various forms of gu and quis we find the greatest confusion. 
Under conjugation we may notice that the function of the active and passive 
is in general preserved distinct, with here and there some phonetic confusion, 
as between ¢ and # of the infinitive. Some 56 deponent verbs show active 
forms, and 21 active verbs have become deponent. The supine has almost 
disappeared, The gerund is not rare, but forms in sw#d are foreign to Gregory. 
False analogy has led to infinitives like amdéigeri and aleri. As there are more 
than 800 imperatives, it is significant to notice that the forms in -f& have almost 
disappeared. Factéo is found nine times, which cannot be due to the influence 
of the Vulgate, which uses facies instead. The short form ¢ is regularly 
replaced by vade, but exi is used in quoting Genesis 12, 1, where the Vulgate 
has egredere. In the formation of tenses Gregory is ordinarily in accord with 
Cicero, but we find futures like deperiet and prodiet, and many imperfects in 
-tbam. Perfects are formed from the present stem, as confingeram, fundisset, 
etc. Even the reduplication is omitted, as in spondit. In prorupucrunt there 
seems to be an amalgamation of two verbs, prorwmpo and prorip~io. Confusion 
is also seen between the two sero’s, between ferrere and “erere, vincere and vin- 
ctve, and in the compounds of cado and cedo, so that perfects in -cess#? take the 
place of perfects in «αὐ. The different conjugations are blended. How far 
this could go is shown by degeo and deguit from degere. Theimperfect degebam, 
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in common use, was conceived as of the ad conj., like debebam. Bonnet 
attempts a new explanation of the forms expitcit and expliiciunt on the analogy 
of incipit and incipiunt, abandoning the quite generally received theory of a 
misunderstood abbreviation for explicitum: est. In velle there is complete con- 
fusion between the present and imperfect subjunctive, and this is extended to 
nolim and xollem, but Bonnet puts us on our guard against accepting forms like 
solim and mollit for Terence, as Spengel has done. Forms like memineat, 
meminens, ateret, odire, coeperent, guacso, quaesumus (commonly believed to have 
become early obsolete) are noteworthy. Before ss contracts are the rule. 
Celebramus occurs for celebravimus. We are surprised to find no trace of ¢ for ἐς 
in the 2d person passive, while the forms in -evus¢ and -eve run parallel, almost 
as in the classic period, -erua? being more common in narrative and -ere in 
passages of greater elevation. Under prepositions we may note that aés has 
entirely disappeared, circum is only used as an adverb, while circa as prep. is 
not rare; ex is the ordinary form whatever letter follows, ¢ is very rare (perhaps 
by reason of its brevity, as ¢ has given place to vade). 

It is somewhat surprising to find that in comparing adjectives and adverbs 
Gregory rarely uses p/us, quite in contrast with his countryman Sidonius. The 
only irregular comparative is neguttior:. Of nouns of agency in -tor (sor) and 
abstracts in -ἐο G. makes large use, also of substantives in -s#en/um and -men; 
in the latter ending, where the tone is more elevated, which corresponds to their 
use in poetry. Diminutives are very frequent, but asris, not auricula, is used. 
Psallentium, originally a gen. dependent upon chorus understood is used as a 
nom.s. We may compare sestertium and our use of quorum. Adjectives in 
arius and ortus, ilts, abifis and its, are common, and there are some in ess 
which are strange to classical Latin, as carneus ; nocturnus is lengthened to 
nocturnalis, spiritais is written without #, but we find anaualis for annals. 

In adverbial expressions we find no trace of the French formation in mente. 
The lumbering style of Gregory favors long adverbs in -ster, inreprehensibiliter 
{only quoted by Harper from Claudianus Mamertus) being perhaps the longest. 
Of adverbs in #7 some 27 are used, some of which are very common, others 
rare. 

Frequentatives are not strikingly common, and there are no new inchoa- 
tives, while the simple verb sometimes reappears for an inchoative in common 
use. Denominatives in are form quite a feature. There are few words of 
hybrid formation. Under juxtaposition Bonnet considers words like crues- 
Sigere, parvi-pendere, a novo become an adverb like denuo and guantocius. Often 
an adverb is joined to a preposition, as adintus, alonge, inibi, and most remark- 
able of all σέμδὲ or adubi; postpridie is curiously used for cvas, by some confusion 
with postridie. The phenomenon of recomposition, giving rise to obtenere, re- 
clausus, obaudio, exaestimo, infrango, etc., is discussed at length by Bonnet, who 
takes issue with Seelmann, contending that it is bookish and artificial and not 
likely to be a popular process. A closer examination of living dialects not 
literary might throw further light upon this question. ; 

The most attractive part of this subject is reached -when we come to the 
syntax. Space forbids our attempting even a resumé. A few things, however, 
must be noticed. The most startling disagreement is where a neut. pl. sub- 
ject like Aaec, guae, etc., is followed by a verb in the sing. For disagreements 
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in gender we are prepared by what has already been said. When the name 
of a town is neut., the gender of sds or cévtfas sometimes prevails in the con- 
tinued sentence. The functions of the ablative and accusative are not clearly 
defined in Gregory’s consciousness, and sometimes other cases are confused. 
In addition to the ablative absolute we have a nominative and an accusative 
absolute, whose genesis and gradual extension it is interesting to follow. The 
dative is the case which presents the most novel constructions. It will be 
remembered that Livy used it more than Cicero and Tacitus more than Livy. 
On the analogy of verbs of taking away, even guaerere, interrogare, exorare, flagt- 
fare, etc., govern the dative. The dat. of possession with esse is greatly extended, 
and the dat. following comparatives, of which Sallust has one example with 
inferior. On the analogy of aptss and tdoneus even dignus and tndigrus take 
the dat., and what is less susceptible of explanation, meemins. 

The genitive does not differ much from the classic norm. Wherever por- 
traiture of character is attempted it is liberally used. After a comparative it 
is exceptional. The abl. is extremely frequent, and numerically is perhaps the 
case that has gained most, but there are few absolutely new varieties. To 
express duration it is more common than the acc.; to express characteristic 
less common than the gen. The abl. after a comparative is relatively rare, 
being replaced by the dat., gen. guam, or ab -+ abl. For place relations the 
use of the abl. and acc. is very loose. To give the usages without the citation 
of passages at length would have little interest. For the same reason we can- 
not enter into the use of cases with prepositions, but in general it may be 
said that ad, cum and pre-eminently de have extended their sphere, while ex has 
lost ground, On the whole the prepositions have gained much more than they 
have lost, but it must be emphatically denied that the analytic tendency has 
gone so far at-this period as to disintegrate case-function. The most striking 
deviations in the use of tenses are (1) the extended use of the present for the 
future in the indicative and in the participle for the past; (2) the substitution 
of the pluperfect for a simple past tense. In the subjunctive not only the 
imperf. but also the perfect occasionally is replaced by the pluperfect, as if a 
proportion like this had been established, femsisseme : tenutsse : : teneam : tenere, 
In the compound tenses, fueram and fuero are regularly used for eram and ev, 
fuerim and fuissem for sim and essem, fuisse for esse, while γιὲ for seem is rare. 
Double futures, like facturus cro and dividenda erunt are found ; solitus sum has 
become a present, and comsuevi is sometimes replaced by comsolitus sum. Large 
use is made of the final infinitive ; participles are huddled together, and often 
it is difficult to tell whether they are co-ordinate or subordinate. Thus the 
present participle becomes virtually an indicative and is joined to a finite verb 
by gue or ἐξ. The acc. of the gerund governs an acc. The abl. of the gerund 
has, so to speak, a personal value in venerunt osculando fientes. The declara- 
tive infinitive proposition is often expressed by clauses with guod and gs#ia, and 
exceptionally gsoniam, the two last having been used evidently in the first 
instance in the attempt to translate the Greek ὅτε or διότι, The mood follow- 
ing varies between subj. and indic. 

In indirect questions the indicative is found, but is not to be explained, as in 
early Latin, on the principle of parataxis, and the subj. is, after all, more com- 
mon. At least twelve instances occur of the indicative after μέ, where stress 
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is laid upon the fact, not upon the consequence; Acet also, on the analogy of 
etsi, sometimes has the indic. The confusion in conjugation is, however, so 
great that where tshiamus is followed by serviameus in the same dependence, 
we may almost doubt whether Gregory felt one to be indic. and the other subj. 
The use of 4adeo with the perfect participle and with the infinitive, and the 
use of debeo to express intention, are carefully examined by Bonnet. Book V, 
treating of style, is more briefly dismissed, as some of the cardinal character- 
istics had been anticipated. If the use of abstracts seems to be carried to 
excess, we must remember that this was a feature of the writers upon whom 
Gregory formed his style. Gregory employs enallage, neuter adjectives with 
the gen., expressions like uréem Constantinopolttanam, metaphors, ellipsis and 
pleonasm. Asyndeton is rare, and unskilfully employed; synonyms are heaped 
together; a word is made emphatic by giving it the last place ina period ; 
chiasmus is rare, not so alliteration and play upon words. A variegated effect 
is produced by the blending of poetic locutions and vulgarisms. In some 
passages great care has evidently been bestowed upon the totality of the 
stylistic effect, while in others negligence is equally apparent. 

We have thus sketched very imperfectly the general lines of Bonnet’s treat- 
ment, but of the wealth of accumulated facts and philosophical observations 
we have given little idea. What we have said will, we trust, tempt some who 
might otherwise consider the subject a dry and barren one, to draw from the 
work, each for himself, valuable illustrations of language processes. Of mis- 
prints not corrected in the addenda we have noted, on p. 672, ἢ. 5, duvenirea 
Salangam for advenire falangam; on p. 686, seulemend for seulement; note 3 on 
p- 448 should have Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1884 
(Vol. XV), p. 138, not American Journ. of Philol. V. 

For the accuracy characterizing the whole work we have only words of praise, 
and we wish that more writers of the decline could be subjected to the same 
exhaustive scrutiny and find a master hand to portray the results in as clear 
and attractive a manner. 


MINTON WARREN. 


RECENT SAPPHIC LITERATURE. 


It would perhaps be rash to assert that the renewed interest with which 
Greek scholars have recently been turning to the study of the life and writings 
of Sappho has any connection with the growing movement in favor of enlarg- 
ing the scope of female education; for it is well known that during nearly 
twenty-five centuries, leaving out of account the Middle Ages, this extraordi- 
nary woman has been an object of interest to all students of literature. But 
certain it is that during the last decade more has been done to make the 
general public acquainted with her unique place in Greek antiquity than had 
been done since the revival of letters. It is perhaps significant that Germany 
has comparatively little share in this interest, beyond what pertains to the 
mere literary criticism of the few fragments of her remains that have survived 
to our time and the historical importance attaching to her personality. The 
Germans, too, have most persistently refused to recognize woman’s intellectual 
equality with man, and are the slowest of all civilized nations to provide access 
for her to the highest sources of knowledge. When we recall what Tacitus 
says regarding the position held by German women among their countrymen 
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in and before his time, and contrast their probable social condition with that 
of the present day, we are almost led to believe that the diligent study of 
antiquity must have had much to do with the change in the national spirit. 

We all know what Aristotle thought of the human female ; and even Plato, 
far as he was in advance of his time on many social questions, could say of 
woman ὅτι dei αὑτὴν τὴν οἰκίαν εὖ otxeiv, σῴζουσάν τε τὰ ἔνδον καὶ κατήκοον οὖσαν 
τοῦ ἀνδρός. These words express exactly the modern German notion of woman’s 
sphere, but they are not in accord with the representations of Tacitus. Yet it 
must be admitted, on the other hand, that German philologists have in the 
main been lenient and favorable critics of Sappho. It was the German 
Welcker who first cleared away the prevailing prejudice that had so long over- 
shadowed her name and fame, while the most unkind things that have been 
written about her in modern times are to be found in the work of a native of 
Great Britain. It is well to remind those who accept the harsh judgment of 
Col. Mure that there is no phase of the social life of a nation, either ancient or 
modern, upon which foreigners are so likely to be mistaken as its morals. 
Hamerton has shown im his judicious comparison of French and English upon 
how insufficient data foreigners are almost of necessity compelled to base their 
conclusions. They may live many years among a people and yet be wholly 
incompetent to pass a just judgment upon their private life. How much more 
difficult is the task when we are solely dependent upon literature, or, as in the 
case of Sappho, upon scattered notices and a few genuine literary remains. 
A correct judgment is especially difficult when, as in her case, these notices 
are found almost entirely in authors who lived long after her time, and who 
merely copied without criticism what they found, and in a majority of instances 
with an evident preference for the adverse rather than the favorable. When 
the remains of an author are as scant as are thoge of Sappho, a great deal often 
depends upon a single word, or even upon a single letter, a fact that is well 
illustrated in the Hymn to Venus, where the reading ἐθέλοισα or ἐθέλοισαν may 
make an immense difference for good or evil in the meaning of a passage. 
But even the more voluminous writings of a single author may mislead us as 
to his private life or the general character of the literature to which they 
belong. Swinburne has been considered a representative of the Victorian era 
on the other side of the Atlantic and Whitman on this side; but he would 
probably be entirely wrong who should take the works of either of these writers 
as criteria upon which to base an estimate of their morals. 

Having recently been led to make a somewhat careful examination of 
the latest Sapphic literature, I purpose to state here briefly what has been 
done in this domain during the last decade. But it must be confessed at the 
outset that the period has been almost barren of results. Much has been 
done and little accomplished. Every new book is larger than its predecessor, 
not because it contains any really new matter, but because its author has been 
in position to cite new authorities, rarely new opinions. We may first mention 
briefly Riedel, Der gegenw&rtige Stand der Sapphofrage, Iglau, 1881, a pro- 
gram of 32pp. This pamphlet contains overtwo hundred references to writers 
who have contributed more or less to the solution of the Sapphic question, 
and several rather long quotations. It passes in review Sappho’s birth, her 
family, her residence in Mytilene, her journey to Sicily, her relations with 
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Alcaeus and Phaon, the Leucadian leap, and her female friends. While it 
contains nothing new, it possesses considerable value as a convenient reperto- 
rium of the literature relating to Sappho, both in ancient and modern times. 

A much more ambitious performance, though laying equally little claim to 
originality, is Sappho, Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings and Literal Trans- 
lations, by H. T. Wharton, Oxon. Of this book the first edition appeared 
in 1885 and the second, that before me, in 1887. It is not without interest to 
the scholar, as it contains Bergk’s text and a facsimile of the recently discov- 
ered fragment attributed by Blass to Sappho, but by Bergk to Alcaeus. 
Unfortunately it is so incomplete that its chief use has thus far been to afford 
a subject for the exercise of philological ingenuity. 

The same work contains a life of Sappho filling forty-six pages. This is 
the fullest account of her in English known tome; but it is chiefly interesting 
because it shows for the hundredth or thousandth time how little is fairly cer- 
tain or reasonably probable in what has been written about this remarkable 
woman. This life is followed by the Greek text of the Hymn to Venus, with 
the translations of Ambrose Phillips, Herbert, Merivale, Walhouse, Symonds, 
and a few paraphrases. Next in order are poems and fragments to the number 
of 170, sometimes only a single word that Bergk thinks may be safely attri- 
buted to Sappho. Each is accompanied by a brief critical discussion showing 
where it is found and giving the reasons for the ascription. <A prose transla- 
tion, generally good, is added by the editor. The poetical translations are by 
different hands. The volume concludes with Pope's ‘Sappho to Phaon,” 
after Ovid’s Heroic Epistle XV, and a fairly complete bibliography. 

A book of much higher type, for the reason that it advances and endeavors 
to sustain some new hypotheses or to fortify by additional arguments certain 
older ones, is Quaestiones Sapphicae, scripsit Io. Lunak, Kazaniae, 1888. It 
consists of the following three parts: De Ovidianae Sapphus epistolae fontibus, 
Sapphus notitiae complendae corrigendaeque experimentum ; corollarium criti- 
cum atque exegeticum ad Ovidianam epistolam. The author is acquainted 
with the efforts of Baehrens and Comparetti only at second hand, but he follows 
in the main the line of arguments used by them in order to vindicate a genuine 
Sapphic origin for Ovid’s fifteenth epistle. He tries to show that several pas- 
sages of this epistle are more likely to have been taken from Sappho, judging 
from the remnants still in existence, than from Callimachus. He has no 
doubt that 


Γλύκεια μᾶτερ, ob τοι δύναμαι κρέκην τὸν ἵστον, 
πόθῳ δάμεισα παῖδος βραδίναν δι’ ᾿Αφρόδιταν 


are the lines Ovid had in mind when he wrote 
Uxor ... Nec mihi, dispositis quae jungam carmina nervis, 
Proveniunt. 


Further : 
Quid mirum, si me primae lanuginis aetas 
Abstulit atque anni, quos vir amare potest ? 


Ov γὰρ τλάσομ᾽ ἔγω ξυνοίκην 
νέῳ γ᾽ ἔσσα γεραιτέρα, 
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and Sappho desertos cantat amores 
Hactenus, ut media cetera nocte silent, 


μέσσαι δὲ 
νύκτες, παρὰ δ᾽ ἔρχεται dpa, 
ἔγω δὲ μόνα κατεύδω, 


he thinks are clearly related to each other in the same way. 
There is room here for but two more selections: 


Plectra dolore tacent, muta dolore lyra est, 


“Aye δὴ χέλυ dia μοι 
φωνάεσσα γένοιο, 


and Desinite ad citharas turba venire meas, 


Τάδε viv ἑταίραις 
ταῖς ἔμαισι τέρπνα κάλως ἀείσω. 
Two longer passages which Lunak believes to be closely akin are verses 100-- 
112 of the Ovidian epistle, and verses 7-12 of the second Sapphic ode. He 
finds, on the whole, seventeen passages which he has no doubt Ovid borrowed 
directly from Sappho; but enough has been given here to illustrate his method 
and to enable the reader to estimate the value of his arguments. In the next 
place he gives several quotations “ ubi eius (Sapphus) sententiae in pedestrem 
orationem conversae aut sola testimonia ex eius carminibus sumpta occurrunt.” 
Among these are the statement of Hdt. II 135 and Athen. XIII 596 B, which 
he finds in substance in lines 117 seq. of Ovid. Another is Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. IV 57, περὶ dé τοῦ τῆς Σελήνης ἔρωτος ἱστοροῦσι Σαπφὼ καὶ Νίκανδρος" λέγεται 
δὲ κατέρχεσθαι εἰς τοῦτο τὸ ἄντρον (sc. Latmi, Cariae montis) τὴν Σελήνην πρὸς 
Ἐνδυμίωνα, which he thinks Ovid worked into lines 89 ff.; and finally, Libanius 
Σαπφὼ, inquit, τὴν Λεσβίαν οὐδὲν ἐκώλυσεν εὔξασθαι νύκτα αὑτῇ γενέσθαι διπλασίαν, 
which thought he believes to be reflected in lines 123-136. He holds, further, 
that there is not a statement in Ovid’s epistle that is contradicted by what we 
learn elsewhere about Sappho. This epistle, while not a literal transla- 
tion, is strictly in Ovid’s manner, and is as near the original as he would be 
likely to get. As is well known, the ancients were rather careless about 
quotations, and Ovid, particularly, was only concerned about the thought, 
not about the words in which they were expressed. Lunak believes the reason 
why this epistle occupies its present place in the series is the fact that it was 
first written by Ovid in his usual manner, and perhaps published alone. 
Finding that he had struck a popular chord, he determined to continue in 
the same strain. In fact, Sappho was not a Aervois in the sense that the 
remaining women in the Ovidian series are. Ovid must have known, even if 
this letter be pure fiction, that she could not with the least show of appropri- 
ateness be classed with Penelope and Helen, or Briseis and Medea; and he 
could safely count on a higher sense of historical perspective on the part of 
his readers than that they would fail to make the distinction. A subsequent 
“‘digestor epistolarum” assigned to it the last place because it did not properly 
belong within the series. Its proper position would be either at the beginning 
or at the end, and that it is at the end is a mere accident. That it is less per- 
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fect as a work of art than the other fourteen is because it is a relatively youth- 
ful production ; nevertheless, it is Ovid’s work, and not that of an imitator. 
Lunak expresses surprise that some modern writers should be more inclined 
to find in Callimachus the material for the Ovidian poem than in some genuine 
work of Sappho still extant in his time. In this, however, he seems to misun- 
derstand the relation of the Romans to the Alexandrian writings, and to 
overlook the fact that not long after Herodotus almost all certain knowledge 
of Sappho had probably perished. What was still current was for the most 
part hardly more than rumor. 

Having set forth what he regards as genuine traces of Sappho in the Ovidian 
Epistle, Lunak proceeds to the removal of some further difficulties. He rejects 
Kock’s etymology of φάων as related to the root ¢a and identical with φαέθων. 
Following this clue, he thinks it is probably a dialectic variant of rae, the 
peacock, and believes that it was a fictitious name given hypokoristically by 
Sappho to a lover whom she addressed, but whose true name we do not know. 
In support of this hypothesis he alleges that the name Καλλιφάων͵ that is, Καλὸς 
φάων, has been found on at least one Greek inscription. He also discusses the 
name Erichtho, which, as is well known, has been used as an argument against 
the genuineness of the fifteenth Heroid. Not much stress can be laid on this 
word, he thinks, for the reason that it occurs in many variations in the MSS. 
Some of the best have eritho and Eriyo; others of inferior authority, herycto, 
erypto, ericto, erico, Erinnis and erinis. His explanation is that in some ancient 
codex the correct term Alecto stood, which was glossed with Erinys. A 
copyist, perhaps by mistake, took part of one word, i. e. ERI, from the gloss and 
CTO from the text, which would explain the variants in the MSS. 

Lunak, whom I need not follow further here, has done his work well; and, 
while he has to a considerable extent travelled in the footsteps of De Vries, 
Bahrens and Comparetti, the most important among recent champions for 
Ovid, he has not slavishly followed his guides, but has produced an essay that 
does credit for its originality both to its author and to the university to which 
he belongs. It is evident to the most superficial student of the subject that 
there has been for several years a strong tendency in philology in the direction 
indicated by Luhak’s thesis. But it is not a new phase of the question; it is 
rather a return to former conditions, for it was not until the beginning of the 
present century that the substantial historical validity of Ovid’s fifteenth 
Heroid began to be called in question. When one marshals the long and 
imposing array of formidable combatants on both sides, he is forced to conclude 
that it is not so much external evidence that has determined the place of each 
as his mental constitution. For us who examine this mass of accumulated 
evidence there remains little choice but to follow the advice of Tacitus, ex 
ingenio suo quisque demat vel addat fidem. 

Sappho’s words, μνάσασθαί τινά φαμι καὶ ὕστερον ἀμμέων, have proved true, but 
it is doubtful whether she would have been willing to purchase immortality at 
the price of reputation. Metaphorically speaking, she has learned that ‘“‘ Men’s 
evil manners live in brass; their virtues we write in water.” 

Yet it cannot be shown, as Wharton has truly said, that a single line of her 
remains contains anything necessarily indecent. When one recalls how much 
of the lyric poetry of Greece and Rome that has survived to our time is fairly 
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open to such a reproach, this fact is of itself no small vindication. For scant 
as the remnants of her poetry are, the fates that presided over the transmis- 
sion of ancient literature to modern times seem, on the whole, to have been 
more favorable to the impure than the pure, and the former would not wholly 
have perished if any had existed. It may be regarded as certain that her 
celebrity made her a stock character for the Attic comic drama, and that it 
was shamefully abused cannot be doubted. We may well ask, as Colonel 
Higginson does in an article found in the thirty-eighth volume of the Atlantic 
Monthly, “ If Aristophanes spared neither Socrates nor Euripides, why should 
his successors spare Sappho?"’ Just as the modern Germans almost invariably 
draw conclusions unfavorable to American women when told of their greater 
freedom and of the active part taken by them in social and even political 
affairs, so the Athenian populace could not or would not judge Aeolian or any 
other foreign women by a standard different from that with which they esti- 
mated women at home. That woman who was so unwise or injudicious as to 
do anything which made her an object of public notice invariably suffered for 
it in reputation. In their leading traits there was a remarkable homogeneity 
among the ancient Greeks, whether they dwelt in Africa, or Magna Gracecia, 
or on the Pontus, or on the northern, eastern or western shores of the Aegean; 
but there were important minor differences of character among them, not only 
along the broad lines bounding the different stocks, but within these, the effect 
of local circumstances in which smaller communities were settled, to which 
historians do not always attach sufficient importance. It is a remarkable fact, 
as Colonel Higginson tells us, that the women of Eresos are permitted to share 
their meals with their husbands, an unusual thing among the Greeks even at 
the present day. If I mistake not, a woman of strong, self-assertive personality, 
one who would have little regard for the merely external conventionalities of 
society, would be far less likely to break the fundamental tenets of morality, 
because put on her guard by a more profound knowledge of human nature, 
than one who was more amiable, and yet far oftener be the theme of dis- 
paraging tongues. Among modern women the fate of Madame de Stael 
and George Eliot may serve to some extent as companion pieces to that of 
Sappho. I may cite here the fitting language of Boeckh when speaking of 
her: “Wer diesem gotterfiilltem Geiste nicht nachempfinden kann, der sieht 
darin oft nur Sinnlichkeit und verkennt den selbst in der sinnlichen Entstel- 
lung noch michtig wirksamen idealen Zug.” The unreserved utterance of 
the thoughts and feelings, so characteristic of all primitive peoples, attains 
its highest development among Greeks in Sappho and her contemporary 
Alcaeus, one the mouth-piece of love, the other of hate. When one remem- 
bers that we know of at least six comedies bearing the name of Sappho, we 
may be certain that she was a favorite subject for this kind of compositions 
when contemporary characters might no longer be brought upon the stage; 
and if she was to be presented in a γύζ that would please an Athenian popu- 
lace exclusively of the male sex, we may rest assured that it was one that 
would do her little honor. It is highly probable that the story of the Leuca- 
dian Leap had its origin under these circumstances. It would make as fine a 
dénovement as that which closes the Clouds of Aristophanes. The time was 
not yet when woman could receive the recognition that was her due in the 
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social system. The same is true, and for similar causes, of man as a human 
being. Notwithstanding his gigantic intellect Aristotle was incapable of rising 
wholly above the prejudices of his time, and regarded slavery as a natural con- 
dition of a large portion of the human race. Just as some men were destined 
by nature to be the slaves of others, and this destiny was to be determined 
not by the capacity or lack of capacity of the individual, but by sweep- 
ing ethnic considerations, so again the mere accidental circumstance of 
sex was assumed to stamp the brand of servitude, or at least of subjection, 
upon about one-half of the human family. I do not recall the name of a 
single woman who belonged to the age of the Athenian hegemony who did not 
purchase such prominence as she had gained at the expense of her social 
standing. Rome in the period of her rising greatness had already advanced 
beyond this intellectual stage. 

But probably the most ambitious attempt to illustrate the life and writings 
of Sappho finds its expression in Saffo, by A. Cipollini, Milano, 1889, pp. 445. 
The author, who is an enthusiastic devotee at the shrine of the “tenth Muse,” 
has divided his book into two parts, of which the first is entitled Studio-critico- 
bibliografico, and the second La Gloria di Saffo. He asserts that his coun- 
trymen were the first to state a real Sapphic question and to answer it, albeit 
rather by divination than on grounds of profound scholarship, favorably for 
the fame of the fair poetess. His first part, which is devoted to fonti Greco- 
romane, begins the list of ancient sources with Solon, Β. C. 640, who, it is 
well known, was a great admirer of Sappho, and ends with P. Lenoir’s His- 
toire du Realisme, etc., A. Ὁ. 1889. He cites two hundred and nine authors 
or books; many of his citations, however, refer to articles in reviews and 
critical journals. Only in exceptional cases does he tell us anything about 
their contents. Except as a matter of completeness, the statements that Κ. Ο. 
Miller devotes some pages to Sappho, and that Karl Sittl has several pages 
“‘piene d’acume critico e di secura erudizione” in his history of Greek litera- 
ture, are of little value. 

The second chapter is given up to editions of the text between 1514 and 
1883. Here we have not only brief notices of the separate editions of Sappho’s 
poems, but also of other works that contain portions of her real or reputed 
writings. Another chapter is on translators and translations. We find here 
some account of forty-nine Italian translations of the whole or parts of her 
works, including imitations and paraphrases. Then follow English transla- 
tions, German translations, Spanish translations and Swedish translations. In 
spite of the fullness of his matter under this head he has missed a good deal 
that one might expect to find here. There is no mention of the translations 
of Wahl, or Braune, or Finkenstein, besides which there are other omissions 
to be spoken of further on. Strangest of all is that Cipollini seems to know 
nothing of the Spanish work of A. F. Merino, a third edition of which 
appeared in Madrid in 1884, and which Wharton regards as perhaps the fullest 
discussion of the Sapphic question issued from the press in recent years. 

The part entitled La Gloria di Saffo is liberally illustrated. It contains a 
view of Mytilene, a map of the island of Lesbos and of the Leucadian chan- 
nel. Other illustrations represent vases, bronzes, medallions, Spiridon’s 
Sappho, Magni’s Sappho, Confalonieri’s Sappho, etc. There is a chapter devoted 
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to Sapphic curiosities, under which head the author includes exaggerations of 
adulatory poets, visions, romances, poems, tragedies, melodramas, etc. There 
is but little Greek text in the book, and everything that we should naturally 
expect in the original is given in one or more Italian translations. None of 
the illustrations, however, equals in beauty of execution the frontispiece in 
Wharton, which is the head of Sappho after the picture of Alma Tadema and 
engraved by J. C. Webb, that was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1881 
and is now in America. In this connection we should also expect to find 
mention of the compositions of Girodet and Chantillon, but they seem to have 
escaped the editor’s search. Nor does he include in the list of modern 
authors who have illustrated his subject Mrs. Lewis, whose tragedy of Sappho 
had the honor to be translated into modern Greek, and “Carmen Sylva’s” 
poem of the same name found in her volume entitled Sturme. 

That nothing might be left undone which could contribute to the glorifi- 
cation of his heroine, our chivalrous Cipollini tells us that as the odes of 
Sappho were composed to be chanted to the sound of the lyre, he has besought 
his brother to reproduce “16 belleze poetiche nell’ arte divina dei suoni,’’ and 
we have accordingly the fifty-second fragment set to music, the first line 
being 

Gia tramontd la Luna, 
in a composition of considerable merit. For a work of this kind, especially 
when compared with the average issues of the German press, print and paper 
are exceptionally good. The number of misprints is exceedingly small when 
one takes into account the number of different languages represented in its 
pages. 

In looking through the matter which Cipollini may properly claim as his 
own, I find nothing original, and he may be dismissed with the statement that 
he does not believe Phaon to have been a real person, but simply a mythological 
creation of the same class with Anchises, Ganymede, Adonis and Endymion. 
It will be seen from this brief sketch that whatever may be the cause, whether 
the growing interest in Greek literature as a whole has directed especial atten- 
tion toone of its most interesting characters, or whether the increasing influence 
of the female mind in modern life and literature has attracted an unusual 
number of scholars to a study of the works of a woman who is recognized on 
all hands to have few peers among either sex, many minds have recently turned 
with singular unanimity to an examination and elucidation of the writings of 
Sappho. Germans have not been indifferent, while Englishmen, Dutchmen, 
Spaniards, Italians and Russians have studied her literary remains with enthu- 
siastic devotion, in the hope of being able to peer a little deeper into the 
mystery which enshrouds her history. It is not probable that we have the last 

‘contribution to Sapphic literature, yet when we consider how scant the genuine 
or possibly genuine writings of Sappho to which we have access, we may safely 
consider her case as closed, so far as our present materials are concerned. 
Perhaps the discovery of some hitherto unknown fragment may open up a new 
field for the exercise of the critical acumen of Greek scholars ; but until this 
happens, the limits within which the future student will be compelled to 
restrict his investigations will be painfully circumscribed. To judge from 
present indications, new writers who take up a subject so old and so trite will 
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follow the example of Wharton and Cipollini. Not daring to hope that they 
can add to onr knowledge, they may yield to the motive that prompted a dis- 
tinguished author to begin the task of writing a history of Rome—the belief 
that they may be able to tell the story with greater fullness and in more elegant 


diction than any of their predecessors. 
CHARLES W. Super. 


Klinger’s Faust. Eine litterarhistorische Untersuchung von Dr. GEorG 
JosgrH PFEIFFER. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers herausg. von 
BERNHARD SEUFFERT. Wurzburg, George Hertz, 1890. 


In the work of Rentsch we saw a strong spirit struggling to free himself 
from Gottsched’s influence, recasting classical and Germanic themes in 
the literary mould of his own time, foreshadowing the greater literary 
activity of Klopstock and Lessing, and of Goethe and the other ‘Stirmer 
und Drdanger.’ In the work now before us, Klinger’s Faust, by Georg 
Joseph Pfeiffer, we have the discussion of an important Faust-problem 
belonging to the last years of the period of ‘Genialitét und Originalitat.’ 
This discussion is the more timely inasmuch as the discovery of Goethe’s 
‘Urfaust’ affords many new points of view for the entire Faust-question 
between 1770-1780. Pfeiffer attempted to prove that the ‘ Entstehungs- 
zeit’ of Klinger’s Faust is to be looked for toward the close of the seven- 
ties of the last century, before 1780, and supported his thesis by a variety 
of considerations based upon Klinger’s ‘ Faustroman’ itself. He shows 
that Klinger was acquainted with the Faust-saga as early as the end of the 
year 1776. Pfeiffer’s criteria are in the main sound. That of the motif 
current in the literature of that time is convincing only when taken together 
with other proof. The motif argument is the less forcible here, because 
Klinger shows himself quite out of harmony with the contemporaneous 
literary tendency, in that he represents Faust as vanquished by the Devil 
(as in the Volksbuch), while the great interpreters of Faust of this period 
—Lessing, Maler Miller, Goethe—all agree in making Faust victorious in 
the end. The argument that Klinger’s Faust is a chapter out of the life of 
its author during the years 1777-1778 is the more plausible since it finds an 
analogy in the case of Goethe’s Faust. Chapters 4-7 discuss the question 
of borrowings, and possess, apart from the question under consideration, a 
permanent value as a study in comparative literature. The references to 
parallel] passages in the Volksbuch, Milton, Klopstock, Lessing, Maler 
Muller, Goethe, Wieland, Voltaire and Rousseau give evidence of the 
author’s wide acquaintance with contemporaneous literature. 

Pfeiffer’s work, though cut short by his untimely death, presents a method 
which will long survive its author. Even in this incomplete form the work 
offers a cumulative proof which, we think, amply maintains the thesis that 
Klinger made the original draft of his Faust before 1780. 

M. D, LEARNED. 


ΚΕΡΟΚΊΘ. 


RoMANTA, Vl. XVIII (1889). 
Janvier. 


P. Rajna. Contributi alla storia dell’ epopea e del romanzo medievale. VII. 
L’onomastica italiana e l’epopea carolingia. In chapters V and VI of these 
contributions (cf. A. J. P. X 117, 119), Prof. Rajna had treated of the influ- 
ence on the naming of persons in Italy due to the penetration into that 
country of the French romances of the Round Table. In the present article 
(of 66 pages, half of which are occupied by detailed illustrative annotations), 
he undertakes, by ferreting out in the mediaeval charters the earliest occur- 
rences of Christian names belonging to the Carolingian epos, to trace the 
introduction into Italy and subsequent diffusion there of the poems of this 
cycle. The author is duly on his guard against unwarranted inferences, the 
data being peculiarly open to question for the present purpose, in view of the 
earlier introduction of the same French names through military rather than 
literary channels, in connection with the Italian conquests of Pepin and Charle- 
magne. Accordingly, the mere occurrence of names such as Carlo, Rolando 
(or Orlando), Buovo, Rinaldo, Uggero, signifies nothing, and it is only by 
taking into account special considerations—as e. g. where an Olivero has 
named his son Rolando, or two brothers are called respectively Olivero and 
Rolando—that the investigator finds his indications beginning to acquire value. 
Proceeding carefully on such lines, and applying the closest analysis and 
elimination to an elaborate series of cases, Prof. Rajna demonstrates the early 
and wide diffusion in Italy of a large number of the French epic poems of 
the national cycle, among them the Chanson de Roland, the Conquéte de |’Es- 
pagne, Mainet, Beuve de Hanstone, Otinel, Ogier, the Chanson des Saisnes, 
Flovent, Floovent, Guillaume au Court Nez, Aiol, Aspremont, and the Quatre 
Fils Aymon. 


P. Meyer. Fragments du Roman de Troie. I. Fragment de Bale (with 
facsimile). This fragment, consisting of two double leaves, comprising 416 
verses each, was presented by the librarian of the University of Bale to M. 
Meyer, who believes it to be a specimen of an earlier and better text than that 
of any other of the numerous manuscripts of the poem. In 1874 Mr. Scheler 
published some two hundred verses of the Roman de Troie from a stray leaf 
preserved in the Royal Library at Brussels; this leaf, on comparison, proves 
to be another fragment of the manuscript in question. M. Meyer here pub- 
lishes the Bale fragment with notes and emendations, and then proceeds to a 
tentative classification of the twenty-two MSS of the poem which he has been 
able to control. The method employed is to print from all the MSS, for pur- 
poses of comparison, a parallel passage of twenty verses selected in view of 
certain available divergences and difficulties. From a scrutiny of the data 
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thas afforded it appears that the edition of the Roman de Troie published by 
A. Joly (Paris, 1870-1, 2 vols.) is founded on MSS belonging to an inferior 
group. The processes and results of the examination here conducted, though 
not presented as exhaustive or strictly rigorous, may be commended to students 
interested in gaining an insight into the classification of MSS and the consti- 
tution of texts. (On p. 71,1.13, the verse “ Or iert vel qui n’avra pris ” should 
read ... qui ’# avra pris, and is in fact so printed in its proper place in the 
text. P. gg, 1. 9, the second “IX” should read XI.) II. Fragment ren- 
fermé dans le ms. Β. N. Nouv. acq. fr. 5094. Part of a sheet containing 100 
verses. III. Fragment de Nevers. 318 verses of a mediocre text. 


L. Shaineanu. Les Jours d’emprunt, ou les Jours de la Vieille. There is 
a folk-lore tradition, extending over the most of Europe, which is based upon 
the frequent phenomenon of the return of cold weather in early spring, after 
the apparent close of winter. The popular imagination has sought to account 
for this occurrence by attributing it to the anger or resentment of the occult 
powers which preside over the seasons, and the legend turns in general upon 
the arrogance of a certain mythical old woman who has ventured to affront 
one of the months of the year—the last month of winter or the first of spring— 
and who thus provokes the untimely return of cold weather. In the Eastern 
forms of the story—among the Roumanians, Bulgarians, Servians, Greeks—a 
topographical element predominates: certain anthropomorphic rocks or moun- 
tain piles are figured as representing the imprisoned form of the offending old 
woman. In its Western forms—among the Provencaux, Italians, Spanish, 
English—it is the meteorological aspect which prevails: here the old woman 
is replaced sometimes by a shepherd, rarely by a bird. Among the Roumanians 
the season of returning cold is called the “ Jours de la Vieille (Zilele Babei).” 
In Scotland the days in question are called Borrowing or Borrowed Days, and 
under this title the legend was first studied by P. Meyer in Romania III 294- 
297. In the present article the subject is treated under the three heads of (1), 
the Roumanian legend, (2) the legends of other peoples of the Balkan penin- 
sula, and (3) the traditions concerning the Jours d’emprunt in the rest of 
Europe. In Scotland the Borrowed Days are the last three days of March, 
and during that time superstitious people refrain from lending or borrowing, 
because 

March borrowit fra Averill 
Three days, and they were ill. 


Méelanges. I. P. Meyer. Version anglaise du poéme francais des Enfances 
Jésus Christ. M. Meyer discovers that the first poem published in Horst- 
mann’s Altenglische Legenden is a fairly exact translation of the French 
Enfances Jésus Christ, discussed by himself in two earlier volumes of the 
Romania. This he establishes by confronting parallel passages—II. A. 
Delboulle. Estaler, estal. These words signify sometimes in O. F. mingere, 
actio mingendi, but are not so defined by Godefroy. Further, estal, esta, estat 
signify urina. G. Paris adds an interesting foot-note: ‘Ce sens d’estaler n'est 
pas douteux, mais il est parfois difficile de la distinguer ἃ coup sr de celui de 
‘s'arréter.’ ... Au reste, le mot estar au sens de ‘mingere’ parait étre le 
méme qu’ es/aler, ‘s’arréter’; c’est une maniére voilée, décente, d’exprimer l’ac- 
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tion en question.” ’—III. G, Paris. Avoir son Olivier courant. The general 
meaning (“ avoir la chance, la bonne passe’) of this O. F. locution has been 
understood, but its origin is here first explained. By a comparison of MS 
variants, M. Paris shows that in this phrase Ofivier is a corruption of avin 
(fry, young fish), and that the saying is properly connected with fish culture : 
“quand l’alevin est courant, vivant et frétillant, il se porte bien, et celui qui 
le posséde est en bonne passe. La locution ne se comprit plus, et on remplaca 
le mot aévin, inconnu en dehors de certains milieux, par celui d’o/vier: il 
ne donnait aucun sens, mais il était connu, c’est tout ce qu'il fallait.” M. 
Paris adds: Ce n'est pas plus absurde, pour ne parler que des locutions, que 
d’avoir remplaceé I’ Adcoran par l'an quarante dans: Je m'en moque comme de lan 
guarante (an explanation which is also here printed for the first time).—IV. 
C. Nigra. Bouquetin. Note supplementary to Rom. XVII 597. 


Comptes-rendus, K. Bartsch et A. Horning. La Langue et la littérature 
francaise depuis le IXe siécle jusqu’au XIVe siécle. Textes, glossaires, gram- 
maire (G. Paris). Detailed and highly valuable review, of more then twenty 
pages, in which text, glossary, and grammar are all carefully scrutinized and 
amended. 


Bartoli. Delle opere di Dante Alighieri (Vol. VI, 16 parte della Storia della 
Letteratura italiana). The present part of Bartoli’s monumental work treats 
of the composition of Dante’s Divine Comedy in its more external and con- 
structive features. Starting from the principal allegory as contained in the 
opening canto, the author passes in review the Dantesque distribution of 
departed spirits in the future life according to their vices or virtues; dwells 
upon the import of the various forms of punishment, expiation and reward ; 
discusses the demonology of the poem, and Cato’s custodianship of Purgatory ; 
and concludes with an investigation of the duration of Dante’s vision. The 
book is dominated bya spirit very different from the blind idolatry which many 
students of Dante have displayed. 


Wahle, Die Pharsale des Nicolas von Verona (A. Thomas). Through an 
intimation received from Mr. Ritter, Dean of the Faculty of Letters of Geneva, 
Mr. Wahle made the interesting discovery of this Old French chanson de 
geste, numbering 117 tirades, which he has published as number LXXX of 
Professor Stengel’s series of Ausgaben und Abhandlungen. The author, 
Nicolas of Verona, informs us that he produced in 1343 this rimed account of 
the battle of Pharsalia, out of love for his seigneur, the Marquis of Ferrara. 
The motive for his choice of subject, as explained by himself, is characteristic. 
The grands seigneurs of his period, while upon their long journeys, were accus- 
tomed to relieve the monotony of the route by listening to stories of the olden 
time. But reading being inconvenient on horseback, these stories had to be 
committed to memory by their narrators. Now, verse being easier to memorize 
than prose, and no one having before versified the Pharsalia, our author feels 
himself called on to place this story on the same footing with the already 
familiar accounts of Hector, Porusand Alexander, of Charlemagne and Roland. 


1 The same explanation has been given of the English ‘ stale,’ which is used chiefly of draught 
animals.—B. L. Ὁ. 
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Weigand, Die Sprache der Olympo-Walachen nebst einer Einleitung tber 
Land und Leute (E. Picot). In spite of present facilities of communication, 
the Trans-Danubian Roumanians still remain almost unknown. The popula- 
tion is variously estimated at numbers ranging all the way from 100,000 to 
2,000,000 souls; and concerning the language great ignorance prevails. Mr. 
Weigand spent three months in Vilaho-Livadhon and that vicinity, studying 
the speech of the Olympus region. His results are interesting but insufficient. 


Périodiques. Mr. E. Muret gives a detailed analysis and criticism of 
Novati’s important article (in Studj di Filologia romanza, 1887, fasc. 6) entitled, 
Un nuovo ed un vecchio frammento del 7ristran di Tommaso. “Une magis- 
trale introduction, qui fait également honneur au talent et ἃ la science de M. 
Novati, précéde le texte diplomatique offert par ses soins au public érudit.”— 
In a favorable notice of Vising’s Die realen Tempora der Vergangenheit im 
Franzésischen, etc. (Franzdsische Studien VI 3), the reviewer says: “ L’auteur 
a eu surtout pour but de porter la lumi¢re sur la valeur rede des divers temps 
du passé dans le francais moderne,” in which remark there appears to lurk a 
misapprehension of the term reales Tempora in German.—In his notice of 
Modern Language Notes for 1888 (incorrectly given as 1887), M. Paul Meyer 
remarks as follows upon the article of H. A. Todd entitled “Apropos of ‘ Les 
trois morts et les trois vifs’”: “ἍΜ. Todd avait imprimé le dit des trois morts 
et des trois vifs dans la préface de son édition de la Panthére d’amours sans 
se rappeler que ce méme opuscule avait déja été publi€é par M. de Montaiglon, 
et, plus récemment, signalé dans trois mss., l'un desquels le présente sous une 
forme écourtée. M. Todd rectifie et compléte ἃ cet égard sa préface d’aprés 
une observation faite par le secrétaire de la Société des anciens textes (Bul- 
letin, 1885, p. 96).” Asa matter of fact, however, Mr. Todd’s edition of Les 
trois morts was collated on that of M. de Montaiglon, several errors in which 
were corrected by comparison with the original MS.—M. Meyer suggests 
emendations to R. Otto’s Zwei altcatalanische Rechtsformulére.—Attention is 
called to the establishment (in January, 1889) of a new review, La Revista 
Catalana, under the editorship of M. l’abbé Jaume Collell. ‘“ M. Collell vou- 
drait que la Revista catalana devint l'organe essentiel du catalanisme et que, 
sans toucher ἃ la politique, ἃ ‘l’odieuse politique,’ ce recueil abordat toutes 
les questions linguistiques, littéraires et historiques qui intéressent les Catalans 
et particuliérement les Catalans d’Espagne” (monthly, 1§ francs per annum). 


Chronique. Arséne Darmesteter, lecturer at the Sorbonne and at the Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes, and author of numerous important works in 
the domain of Romance philology, died suddenly in Paris, November 16, 
1888, at the age of forty-two years.—In January, 1889, appeared the first num- 
ber of the “Annales du Midi, revue archéologique, historique et philologique 
de la France méridionale, publiée sous les auspices du Conseil général des 
Facultés de Toulouse, par Antoine Thomas.” The review opens with an 
article by Paul Meyer: La langue romane du midi de la France et ses diffé- 
rents noms. Special attention will be given to furnishing abstracts of every- 
thing appearing in periodical literature on subjects concerning southern 
France. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. Of the numerous works here mentioned, 
the most important is the recently published thirtieth volume of the monu- 
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mental Histoire littéraire de la France (quarto, xviii, 636 pp.). Its leading 
feature is a lengthy study by Gaston Paris of the ‘‘ Romans en vers de la Table 
Ronde.”—A notice from the pen of Gaston Paris is devoted to the Berlin 
doctor’s dissertation of Philippe Marcou, of Harvard University, entitled: 
Der historische Infinitif im Franzdsischen. “L’auteur .. . s'est efforcé d’ex- 
pliquer la remarquable construction francaise que La Fontaine a employée 
avec prédilection (ef gvenouilles de se plaindre, etc.), et qui, jusqu’a présent, n’a 
pas été suffisamment éclaircie. I] soutient avec raison que cette construction 
ne provient, ni par voie populaire ni par imitation savante, de l’infinitif histo- 
rique du latin.” M. Paris examines and rejects the theory supported by Dr. 
Marcou in explanation of this construction, but adds: ‘‘M. Marcou aura 
toujours le mérite d’avoir appelé l’attention sur un curieux probléme de syntaxe 
francaise, laissé jusque 14 dans l’ombre, et d’en avoir commencé I’histoire.” 


Avril. 

A. Wilmotte. Etudes de dialectologie wallonne. II. La région au Sud de 
Liege. A study of twenty-four pages continued from Volume XVII (cf. A. J. 
P. X 121). The author accepts provisionally the dialect theory of “centres 
civilisateurs ” propounded by Grdber (Grundriss I 415-19), and recognizes two 
such centres in the Walloon territory, one to the north of Liége, operating 
toward the southeast, the other falling between Huy and Namur. The syste- 
matic presentation of Walloon dialect peculiarities is followed by a series of 
“piéces justificatives” in the form of documents pertaining to the regions 
under investigation. 


A. Pagés. Recherches sur la Chronique catalane attribude ἃ Pierre IV 
d’Aragon. An article of forty-eight pages. The Chronicle here studied is the 
best ordered, if not the most interesting, of the Catalan productions in this 
style. Until recently attributed to Peter IV of Aragon, surnamed the Cere- 
monious, it is here shown by interesting documents to be the composition of 
one Bernat Dezcoll, who wrote, however, under the direction and supervision 
of his prince. The manuscripts of the Chronicle are three in number, and 
are here described, analyzed and classified. Considerable portions of the two 
redactions thus established are confronted, with the effect of exhibiting impor- 
tant amplifications in the second redaction. The article concludes with an 
account of the three editions published, that of Carbonell (1547), Bofarull 
(1850), and Coroleu (1885). 


Méelanges. I. J. Loth. La fable de l’origine troyenne des Bretons. Georg 
Heeger, in his dissertation Ober die Trojanersage der Britten, seems to have 
shown that the passage in the Historia of Nennius which traces to the Trojans 
the origin of the Britons, is an interpolation. This view is supported by the 
fact that, of a recently published series, dating from the tenth century, of gene- 
alogies of Welsh princes, not one contains a mention of Trojans as ancestors 
of the Britons.—II. F. Novati. L’ultima poesia di Gualtiero di Chatillon. 
Prof. Novati argues plausibly, from internal and external evidence, in favor of 
regarding a certain Latin poem of the Carmina Burana as the swan-song of 
Walter of Chatillon, who was perhaps the best Latin poetizer of the twelfth 
century.—III. G. Paris. Par ci le me taille. The explanation is given of 
this puzzling locution, of which a few occurrences, in the phrase Amst com par 
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εἰ le me taille, had been noted in Old French literature. A sermon of Nicolas 

de Biard coutains the following: “ Magistri cementariorum, virgam et cyro- 

thecas in manibus habentes, aliis dicunt: Par εἰ le me tatlle, et nihil laborant, 

et tamen majorem mercedem accipiunt ; quod faciunt multi moderni prelati.” 

“On voit que c’est un dicton emprunté ἃ la langue des macons et tailleurs de 

pierre: faire quelque chose comme {celui ἃ qui on dit] par εἰ ἐξ me taille, c’est 

faire comme l’ouvrier qui taille bien droit sa pierre suivant la ligne que le 
maitre lui a tracée."—IV. P. Meyer. Fragment de Blanchandin et l’Orgueil- 

leuse d'Amour. Contained on a sheet of parchment that had served as a cover 

to a baptismal register; here printed as belonging toa text widely divergent 
from that of the edition published by Michelant in 1867.—V. A. Thomas. 

Sur le sort de quelques manuscrits de la famille d’Este. 


Comptes-rendus. Max Friedrich Blau. Zur Alexiuslegende. Inaugural 
dissertation (G. Paris). Prof. Paris had advanced the theory (Rom. VIII 163) 
that in the oldest versions of this legend Alexis was of Constantinople, and 
not, as the later versions make him, of Rome. In the present dissertation Mr. 
Blau supports the contrary opinion with sufficient success to win over Prof. 
Paris provisionally to his view. The romancer who composed the legend of 
St. Alexis was unquestionably a Greek, and he drew most of the details of his 
narrative from the legend of St. Johannes Calybites of Constantinople. His 
motive for making Rome in this case the primary scene of the action lay, 
doubtless, in the necessity of avoiding too close a resemblance to his original, 
as well as in his desire for freer scope in the admission of the marvellous. 
Later, the apocryphal personage, Saint Alexis of Rome, became fully ac- 
credited in the East, and it was with great surprise that Sergius, Archbishop 
of Damas, arriving at Rome, found there not the slightest trace or knowledge 
of the Roman saint whom all the Orient held in veneration. The dissertation 
presents interesting information of various import, and is characterized by 
good method and judicious reasoning. 


A. Wesselofsky. Matériaux et recherches pour servir ἃ histoire du roman 
et de la nouvelle, tome II, section slavo-romane (en russe). Saint-Pétersbourg, 
Publication de l’Académie des sciences (Th. Batiouskof), This extended 
review is purely analytical rather than critical. Under the title of “ Récits 
slavo-romans,” Mr. Wesselofsky comprises a group of fabulous traditions 
which, based upon Romance originals, were introduced into the Russian 
literature of the sixteenth century by means of South Slavic versions. To 
this current was attached later another, in which it is Poland that plays the 
role of intermediary between Western Europe and Russia. The stories in 
question were thus transplanted into an environment very different from the 
courts and castles in which reigned the ideas and usages of a system of 
chivalry incomprehensible to the uninitiated. The translators made the best 
they could of the situation: sometimes they invented new words to express 
such ideas as “courtoisie,” “prouesse,” “ valeur”; sometimes they omitted 
episodes involving notions or situations too difficult of manipulation. The 
work consists of an Introduction (pp. 1-25); Part I. Le roman sud-slave de 
Troie (pp. 25-121); Part II. Récits blancs-russiens sur Tristan, Bovon et 
Attila dans un manuscrit de Posen (pp. 123-359); and an Appendix contain- 
ing the text of the Posen collection (pp. 272). 
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Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy and Charles Trice Martin (editors). Le storie des 
Engles, solum la translacion maistre Geffrei Gaimar. Published under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. Two volumes. (P. Meyer.) Geffrei Gaimar’s 
“ History of the English” has little historical value, being a compilation made 
in large part from texts known in their original form; nor is it to be appre- 
ciated for its literary merit. Yet its antiquity (it dates from between 1147 and 
1151) and the details given concerning the sources utilized by its author, lend 
to it a certain importance. This edition, begun many years ago by the former 
of the two editors, and continued after his death by his successor, is unfortu- 
nately defective in various respects. 


Arthur Piaget. Martin Le Franc, prévdt de Lausanne. Thése de doctorat 
présentée ἃ la Faculté des Lettres de Geneve (G. Paris). ‘ Un trés bon début 
dans l'histoire littéraire.” 


Périodiques. A. Tobler, in his Vermischte Beitrage zur franzdsischen 
Grammatik (Zeitschrift f. rom. Phil. XII 3-4), discusses the accord of the past 
participle with the subject and not with the object in the compound tenses of 
reflexive verbs. His theory of the use of 4ve as auxiliary of the reflexive verbs, 
and the agreement of the participle with the subject, is that this construction, 
€. g. jo me sui laves, results from a merging of the perfect active, jo m'ai lavé, 
with the passive construction, jo sus /aves (both of which occur in O. F.). G. 
Paris offers a somewhat different explanation. He regards as the true point of 
departure the reflexives in which the object is only apparent or the sense is 
that of a neuter verb. The “passé indéfini” was first formed with ὅγε in 
neuter verbs: #/ vient, i! vint, il est venus (the result and not the action being 
prominent, #/ a vers would not well have expressed the idea). To certain 
neuter verbs which expressed a prolonged and inward state the reflexive pro- 
noun came to be added to express this shade of meaning: #/ se ἐσὲ instead of 
facet, and then ¢/ s'est tes, which is to z/ se fait as tl est venus is toil vient. 
Hence, by extension and assimilation, we have the use of the auxiliary ve 
and agreement of participle with subject, in the case of all reflexives. 


Chronique. Hermann Rdnsch, author of the valued work entitled /tala und 
Vulgata and of various other studies in the domain of popular and low Latin, 
died November 5, 1888.—Nicolas Delius, for many years a colleague of Diez 
at the University of Bonn, and author of considerable work of value in 
Romance philology, died November 19, 1888.—M. Herrig, known as the founder 
and life-long director of the Archiv fir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 
died at Berlin, January 17, 1889.—M. Petit de Julleville has been named 
“‘Professeur d’histoire de la langue francaise et de littérature du Moyen Age,” 
in the Faculty of Letters at Paris, in place of A. Darmesteter, deceased. A 
complementary chair of “philologie romane” has been founded in the same 
faculty, the incumbent of which is Antoine Thomas, formerly of Toulouse.— 
There has been established at Florence, under the auspices of the Accademia 
della Crusca, a Societa Dantesca italiana.—A new monthly review, entitled 
L’ Alighieri, rivista di cose Dantesche, has been founded at Verona, under the 
editorship of F. Pasqualigo.—The Revue des Patois, directed by L. Clédat, has 
enlarged its scope, and now appears under the title of Revue de philologie 
frangaise et provencale (Paris, Bouillon). 
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Juillet. 

S. Berger. Les Bibles provencales et vaudoises. An article of seventy 
pages, by the author of La Bible frangaise au Moyen Age (cf. A. J. P. X 116). 
This study is based upon a comparison of all the manuscripts, from which it 
offers numerous specimen passages. It is comprised under the following sec- 
tions: I. Du texte de la Vulgate usité en Languedoc. II. Le Nouveau 
Testament de Lyon. III. Le Nouveau Testament de Paris. IV. Les Catharis 
et les Vaudois. V. Les Bibles de Carpentras et de Dublin. VI. Les Bibles 
de Grenoble et de Cambridge. VII. Le Nouveau Testament de Zurich. 
VIII. De Vorigine et du caractére religieux des Bibles vaudoises. IX. Com- 
paraison de la Bible vaudoise avec les versions provengales. X. Les frag- 
ments vaudois de l’Ancien Testament. The article is concluded by a detailed 
description of the manuscripts. It is followed by an appendix of Recherches 
linguistiques sur l’origine des versions provengales du Nouveau Testament, 
together with a study of a Fragment d’une version provencale inconnue du 
Nouveau Testament; both by Paul Meyer. 


A. Piaget. Pierre Michault et Michault Taillevent—sont-ils un seul et 
méme personnage? This question has sometimes been answered negatively, 
but oftener in the affirmative. The author concludes, from a careful sifting of 
the evidence, that Michault Le Caron, dit Taillevent, was a poet of the first 
half of the fifteenth century, while Pierre Michault, author of the Danse aux 
aveugles, wrote in the second half of the same century. 


C. de Lollis. Ricerche intorno a canzonieri provenzali di eruditi italiani del 
secolo XVI. 


Mélanges. I. G, Paris. Dehé. The Old French possessed two words of 
similar aspect which have been hitherto confounded: deskait, discourage- 
ment, discomfort, verbal noun from deshaitier; and dehd, a curse, probably com- 
posed of Dé (Deum) and ἀξ, verbal noun from Aair, meaning properly ‘* God’s 
hate.” Collateral forms of the latter are dahé, deha, daha, Followed by ait, it 
was contracted with it to dehait, which, being no longer fully understood, gave 
rise to the pleonastic formula dehait ait.—II. G. Paris. Estaler. Correction 
to Rom. XVIII 131.—III. G. Paris. Parche. A second occurrence of this 
word (cf. Rom. XVIII 151) is here signalized. The meaning seems to be 
“parchment,” but the form is obscure.—IV. E. Trojel. André de Paris et 
André le Chapelain. These two names have generally been regarded as 
applying to one and the same person, but Mr. Trojel here denies, on plausible 
grounds, their identity of application—V. A. Jeanroy. Imitations pieuses de 
chansons profanes. Traces to their profane prototypes nine of the songs to 
the Virgin contained in the MS Clairambault, N. A.1050.—VI. P. Meyer. 
Chansons pieuses du ms. de ]’Arsenal 3517. M. Meyer performs a similar 
service for several of the lyrical pieces of Gautier de Coinci.—VII. A. Morel- 
Fatio. Une version aragonaise d’Eutrope faite sous les auspices de Juan 
Fernandez de Heredia. Shows from internal and external evidence that this 
version, which is in the possession of the library of the Arsenal in Paris, 
emanates from the celebrated Grand Master of St. John of Jerusalem.—VIII. 
L. Shaineanu. Notes sur le vocabulaire roumain: Les Juifs ou Tartares ou 
Géants. In Roumanian, the words for Jew and Tartar are both used in the 
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sense of “giant.” The Tartar, by his herculean stature and terrifying aspect, 
might easily have left the impression of a giant in the memory of the people, 
and the fact that there was a race of barbarian invaders, the Khazars, who 
were at the same time Tartars and Jews, doubtless explains the extension of 
the meaning “ giant” to the word for Jew. . 


Corrections. Kr. Nyrop. Remarques sur le texte du Poema del Cid. Vari- 
ous emendations of the text and well-directed efforts in exegesis. Mr. Nyrop 
justly takes exception to a suggestion of Restori’s that ‘‘Auengaluon” in verse 
2668 should read “a Auengaluon,” citing many examples in support of his 
view (among them, very aptly, French 7᾽ ἐγαὶ for ;’y irat), but apparently with- 
out being aware that Tobler has discussed this phenomenon under the name | 
of “ ἀπὸ κοινοῦ eines Lautes,” in his Vermischte Beitrage, p. 187, note. 


Comptes-rendus. Bartsch and Horning. La Langue et la littérature 
francaise depuis le IXe siécle. Notes of A. Mussafia supplementary to the 
elaborate review by Gaston Paris (see above).—A. d’Ancona. Poemetti 
popolari italiani (G. Paris). This volume contains four poems in otfava rima, 
accompanied by introductions “ écrites avec autant de science que de goftt.”— 
W. Sdderhjelm. Anteckningar om Martial d’Auvergne och hans K4&rleks- 
dommar (G. Paris). ‘“ L’étude de M. S., qui se présente sans aucune préeten- 
tion, n’apporte rien de bien nouveau, mais elle est interessante et judicieuse.” 
—E. J. Groth. Jean-Antoine de Baifs Psasltier (P. Meyer). ‘‘ Travail fait 
sans soin et sans compétence, et non surveillé.” 


Périodiques. In the Annales de la Faculté des lettres de Bordeaux, 1889, 1, 
M. Bourciez ventures a new etymology (just completing the baker’s dozen now 
advanced) of Romance andare, deriving the word from tnde-+ are (cf. circare, 
juxtare). (ἃ. Paris speaks of it asa “nouvelle et ingéenieuse tentative, qui a 
au moins le meérite de tenir compte du sens propre d’andare.”—In the Zs. f. 
vergl. Sprachforschung (1888, pp. 335-45), W. Meyer, Zur quantitat und 
qualitét der lateinischen vokale (im hiatus), thus resumes his position: ‘En 
ancien latin, les voyelles toniques étaient, suivant leur origine, longues ou 
bréves. Plus tard il se produisit, comme devant les consonnes doubles, une 
abréviation [seulement métrique?], mais sans que l’ancienne qualité en fat 
modifi¢e”’ [sauf exception]. 


Chronique. A Société des parlers de France has been constituted at Paris, 
under the presidency of G, Paris. It invites the codperation of all friends of 
French philology. The annual fee is fixed at six francs. 


Octobre. 


A. Mussafia. Osservazioni sulla fonologia francese: La formola % fra 
vocali. A highly important article, solving in a masterly manner a much-dis- 
cussed problem in Old French phonology. The formula 4 (j=Latin unac- 
cented ὦ in hiatus) in pre-tonic position always gives z/ (/=sonant 9): 
ratjone, raison. In post-tonic position, two products have generally been 
admitted: (1) before another vowel than a, or (since any such other vowel 
disappears) at the end of a word, the product is likewise i/; (2) before a 
the product is ¢ (=¢#s), which later becomes surd s and is written either 
traditionally ¢ or phonetically ss. The occurrences heretofore ranged 
under this second head are the words presenting the Latin suffix -i#@ in 
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the form -ece (-esce, -esse), and the three additional words place, mace, piece. 
The author undertakes to show that such a supposed difference of treatment 
between (1) and (2), depending on the nature of the vowel that follows, has no 
existence, and that the constant representative of the formula is ἡ Old 
French has four modes of reproducing what is apparently the Latin suffix 
-itia, viz. -cise (richeise), -ece (richece), -ise (franchise), and -ice (justice). Mus- 
safia concludes that (1) -eése, the rarest form, is the only normal representative 
of -itia; (2) -ise is a popular form coming probably from -i&a, a variant of 
-itta; (3) -ece is a popular form answering to icta; (4) -tce is a learned form for 
ἔα. The words place, mace, piece are treated apart. G. Paris, in a “note 
additionelle,” accepts in the main Mussafia’s conclusions, but prefers to 
regard both -sse and -ice as learned representatives of -i#a, the latter of the 
two being a variant of the former. 


Gaston Paris. Hugues de Berzé. This article is at once a confutation and 
amplification of a doctor’s dissertation, by Carl Engelcke, on Die Lieder des 
Hugues de Bregi. 

Paul Meyer et Ch. Joret. Recettes médicales en francais publi¢es d’aprés 
le manuscrit 23 d’Evreux. 

Comptes-rendus. E. Bourciez. Precis de phoneétique francaise (G. Paris). 
M. Bourciez has endeavored to furnish a solid though elementary basis for 
the historical study of the French language, and has met with praiseworthy 
success in the general presentation of his subject; but M. Paris corrects in an 
instructive manner a considerable number of errors.—Alfred Nutt. Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail, with especial reference to the hypothesis of 
its Celtic origin (G. Paris). ‘“Supplante comme information le livre de M. 
Birch-Hirschfeld, et détruit le systéme de ce savant sur l’origine des récits 
relatifs au ‘saint graal.’” 

L. Hirsch. Laut- und Formenlehre des Dialekts von Siena.—Silvio Pieri. 
Note sul dialetto aretino.—Bianco Bianchi. [11 dialetto e la etnografia di 
Citta di Castello, con raffronti e considerazioni storiche (E.G. Parodi). A 
treatise of thirty-five pages on the Tuscan dialects, by way of review of the 
three works above-mentioned. 

Périodiques. 

Chronique. On the completion of his fiftieth year, M. Gaston Paris was 
made the recipient of a handsome volume entitled, ‘Recueil de mémoires 
philologiques présente ἃ monsieur GASTON PaRIS ... parses éléves suédois, 
le 9 aoft 1889, ἃ l’occasion de son cinquantiéme anniversaire.” The work 
contains important articles by twenty of the former Swedish students of M. 
Paris.—On July 16, 1889, died Charles Nisard, the historian of French litera- 
ture, aged 81 years.—A new Portuguese review, devoted exclusively to the 
study of Camoens and his works, and entitled Circulo Camoniano, has been 
founded in Lisbon.—The establishment is recorded of the Journal of American 
Folk-lore, Published by the American Folk-lore Society ; of Folk-lore, rivista 
critica di letteratura popolare, edited by F. Sabatini, at Rome; and of the 
Revue bibliographique et critique des langues et littératures romanes, edited 
by Dr. E. Ebering (Paris, Welter). This last is a French edition of the Biblio- 
gtaphischer Anzeiger recently founded in Berlin. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. H. A. Topp. 
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JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK, 1890. 


Fascicle 1. 

1. Das Scythenland nach Herodotos. C. Krauth, Beichlingen. An essay 
of 25 pp. delivered by the author in Halle, Feb. 1889. The nature of the 
country of the Scythians is first discussed, (4) as to its boundaries, (4) its 
physical geography, (ὦ) its streams, (47) climate, (¢) flora, (/) fauna. The 
Scythians themselves are then considered, and lastly, the influence of terri- 
torial conditions on the people is taken up. 


2. Zu Platons Politeia. O. Apelt, Weimar. A critical note on 743 c, ἃ, Bk. 
V, proposing to read πολιτικαὶ for πολλαὶ before φύσεις. 


3. Zu Euripides Herakleidai. A critical note on 1. 231 by C. Hiaberlin, 
Halle, proposing τἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶ κρείσσω for ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ κρείσσω. 


4. Zur Ilias, A short note by F. Voilbrecht, Hannover, on II 257-26}. 
The σφῆκες εἰνόδιοε in this passage are the wasps so common to-day; the 
author concludes, therefore, that Homer's entire simile, likening the Trojans 
springing upon the Greeks to so many wasps, is entirely natural, well-chosen, 
and therefore not to be rejected as spurious. 


5s. Zur Odyssee. Three critical notes by E. Schulze (Homburg vor der 
Hohe), on μι 252, reading εἰναλίοισι for τοῖς ὀλίγοισι ; on x 186, reading δὴν τότε 
for δὴ τότε. on ὦ 231, reading πνῖγος ἀλέξων for πένθος ἀέξων. The second 
emendation especially is worthy of consideration. 


6. Achradina, eine topographisch-historische studie. B. Lupus, Strassburg. 
This article, covering 17 pp., is prompted as a reply to an article upon the same 
subject by Haverfield in The Classical Review (III, 1889, pp. 110-112), “‘ Two 
Notes on Syracuse.” H. states that “the chief writers who use the name 
Achradina are Diodorus, Livy, and Cicero, and in no passage is its meaning 
accurately defined, but in no passage is it described as an elevation of any 
sort. I conclude, then, that Diodorus meant by Achradina the flat ground 
outside of Ortygia and S. of Epipolae.” Lupus holds that Diodorus included 
the higher region to the north, and that the ἔξω πόλις of Thucydides did not 
alone lie in the lower plain, but also extended over the high- and low-lying 
plains on both sides of the Lautumiae to the east. 


7. Bauboand Demeter, A. Ludwich, Konigsberg. This is supplementary 
to Lobeck and E. Abel, on the fragments of Orpheus. L. sees in the notice 
of Baubo and Demeter by Arnobius, Adv. Nat. V 25 f., an older source than in 
the Protrept. II 2of. of Clemens of Alexandria. 


8. Zu Xenophons Kurupiddie. K. Stegmann, Geestemiinde. A critical 
note on VI 3, 15, reading εἰδότας for εἰδότες. 


9. Zum sechsten und achten Buche der Aeneis. Die unterwelt und der 
schild des Aeneas, by E. Brandes. A comparison of these books with corres- 
ponding passages in Homer. Β.᾽5 conclusions are that Vergil,in the first part 
of the sixth book, has to a considerable extent imitated portions of the 
eleventh book of the Odyssey, although he has tried to conceal it in every pos- 
sible way. Vergil has introduced an ethical element. His chief object is not 
to extol Rome but to magnify Augustus and his family. The eighth book con- 
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tains a number of passages related to the eighteenth book of the Iliad, especially 
what refers to the Cyclops and Hephaistos. In the description of the shield 
Vergil seems to have followed Homer in the grouping and order of the pictures, 
although the scenes depicted.are different. The shield in Vergil, in spite of 
many defects, excels Homer’s in that the former has a unity of idea running 
through all the pictures, which is fully developed in the greatness of Augustus. 


10. Zu Terentius, by H. Kriege. In the prologue to Hautontimorumenos, 
vv. 6 to 10 should be rejected as interpolations. The order of the verses of 
the prologue should be 1-3, 11-34, 4, 5, 35-52. v. 708 nam—mihs as a senarian 
verse is not in harmony with the septenarian verses preceding and following. 
The verse should be read nam—mihi<istoc consilio>? Eunuchus, v. 307, 
emend for the sake of metre as follows: te ostende sis, qui vir sies. v. 506, 
instead of hominis read O mi Antipho, mi. 


Fascicle 2. 


11. Zur geschichte und composition der Ilias ; VIII das wiedereingreifen 
des Achilleus in den kampf. K. Brandt, Friedeberg. This is a continuation 
of a similar article by Brandt in the Jhbr. 1889, pp. 233-246. It is a discus- 
sion of how the renewed participation of Achilles in the fight was presented 
in the old μῆνις in its earliest and subsequent forms. The article covers some 
24 pages, and is a calm and judicial treatment. 


12. Die katastrophe in Sophokles Antigone. F. Seiler, Eisenberg. This 
is a defence of the technic of the poet, opposing L. Bellermann, in his rick- 
blick, Antigone, 4th ed., 1885. Seiler’s conclusions are four-fold: (a) the 
catastrophe does not depend upon Kreon’s arriving too late at the tomb of 
Antigone, but was unavoidable at the point of the appearance of Teiresias on 
the stage; (δ) in 11, 998-1032 Teiresias merely urges the burial of Polyneikes’ 
body in order that the omens may again be favorable; (c) that the king goes 
to Polyneikes before releasing Antigone is to be explained objectively, as 
required by the necessities of the poem; (@) the dearth of dramatic motive at 
this point is of no consequence, since Kreon’s choice of action was of no 
importance so far as the outcome was concerned. 


13. Beitrage zur kritik der briefe Ciceros an M. Brutus und zur geschichte 
des Mutinensischen Krieges, by O. E. Schmidt. In the first part of the article 
S. endeavors to reconstruct the letters of Cicero to Brutus according to the 
archetype. The second part discusses Cicero’s policy in the war. 


14. Zu Plautus, by J. Lange. In Aulularia, v. 161 Mum non should imme- 
diately precede v. 170, Die mthi. In Rudens, v. 338, verum omnis, read ef 
colere instead of conferre. In Bacchides, v. 879 f., Sa/us should end v. 879 and 
be repeated at the beginning of line 880. In Rudens, v. 237, Ampelisca should 
be repeated. This is a continuation of a similar article by S. in 1889, pp. 
173-175. 

16. Zu Ciceros Philippicae, by R. Dressler. II 68 read Aorvere instead of 
Surere. 


Fascicle 3. 


16, Frthlings anfang. G. F. Unger, Wurzburg. Thirty pages of a pre- 
cursory compilation of all the passages in Greek literature from Homer to 
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Thukydides containing notices of the opening of spring. In fascicle 6 the 
article is continued through 27 pages, ending with notices from Johannes of 
Gaza and Prokopios. 


17. Jn Lysiam. A critical note on XIII 23, by C. Haeberlin, Halle. H. 
proposes the reading ἀφῃροῦντο δὲ καὶ ὡμολόγουν καὶ ἡγγυῶντο παρέξειν εἰς τὴν 
βουλήν. 

18. Die bernsteininseln bei Timaios. H. Kothe, Breslau. Against a 
statement of Millenhoff (Deutsche Altertumskunde, I 473 ff.). The locality 
where amber was discovered is not, as M. believes, to be sought on the west 
coast of the peninsula of Jutland, but on the coast of the East Prussian sea, 
whence amber was brought by ship by way of Abalus (Falster) and Baunonia 
(Bornholm) to Holstein and thence to Massilia, or by land to the mouth of 
the Po. 


1g. Zu den biographien des Bion und des Pittakos bei Laertios Diogenes. 
F. Susemihl, Greifswald. : 


20. Zu Plautus Asinaria, by E. Redslob. Verse 230 is defective metrically, 
and is to be emended thus: annum hunc<ut>ne cum. 


21. Zur kritik der Moralia Plutarchs. Carl Stegmann, Geestemiinde. An 
exceedingly large number of textual emendations. 


22. Das Dubliner Demosthenesrelief. K. Wernicke, Halle. This relief 
is a grossly misconceived copy of an antique relief still to be found in Verona. 


23. Zu Cassius Dion. Th. Hultzsch, Torgau. This article calls our atten- 
tion to a passage of Zonaras, and shows that neither this historian nor Tzetzes 
nor the post-Constantine excerptors had any acquaintance with the uncor- 
rupted text of Cassius Dion. 


24. Zu Horatius Oden, by N. Fritsch. ΤΊ, 3-6. F. takes for granted that 
curriculo means the chariot. The word, however, may designate the race-course, 
the race ἐπεί, or the chariot, F.’s interpretation of pulverens Olympicum collegisse 
is sich mit Olympischem staube bedeckt su haben, analogous to gratiam, odium 
or dignitatem colligere. This interpretation, “to have become dusty,” is nota 
new one and has but little to commend it. I 7, 8 f., plurimus refers to the 
poet, and is subject of dicet, as already suggested by Oudendorp. II 18, 36-40, 
Vocatus atque non vocatus are to be explained by voce rogatus altgue non vocatus, 
sed mente h. e. tacite rogatus. That is, it makes no difference, as far as the god 
is concerned, whether the prayer is audible or not. F. knows of but one 
change proposed in the text, namely, audit into audet by Diintzer. Withofius, 
however, suggested non moratus instead of non vocatus,and this found con- 
siderable favor. The best interpretation is that which lies on the surface. 
Levare depends both upon the participles and upon asdit, a not infrequent use 
of the infinitive in Horace. III 24, 4. A defence of the reading 7yrrhenum— 
Apukcum. 111 24, 5-8. The contrast is between the buildings erected by 
proud man and those by ecesstfas, described in vv. 5,6. By vertictbus is 
meant the gables, and samis is a proper epithet, inasmuch as gables differ in 
height. 
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25. Der geburtstag des Augustus, by W. Soltau, explaining the anomalous 
dies fastus of Sept. 23. Previous to the time of Caesar it was comitial; he 
made it a dies fastus. 


Fascicles 4 and 5. 


26. Das zusammentreffen der Penelope mit Odysseus vor dem freiermorde 
und die fuszwaschung. A. Scotland, Strassburg (W. Preussen). Twenty-five 
pages of discussion devoted to book 19, intended to detect and remove the 
interpolated passages. 9. would exclude from this book 3-52, 75-82, 84-88, 
95, 130-33, 137-161, 243, 250-1, 273-86, 288-92, 298-9, 311-49, 357-85, 394- 
466, 473-5, 485, 487-502, 518-34, 560-88, 594-99, 001-2, besides emending a 
few other genuine lines. 


27. Zur frage nach der gliederung des Platonischen dialogs Gorgias. Ch. 
Cron, Augsburg. This article covers 30 pages, but is largely supplemen- 
tary to Cron’s work in the 4th ed. of Deuschle’s Gorgias. It is a reply to 
Schirlitz, Progr. des Gymn. zu Neustettin, 1888, and Apelt’s favorable notice 
of the same. Can the Gorgias be viewed as a philosophical work with no 
conclusion? That would be doing Plato a wrong. If we rightly find this 
conclusion in Cap. 83, then we may determine that the preceding didactic 
poem or story is entitled to a more independent position in the structure of 
the dialogue than is usually ascribed to it. 


28. Philon und Ambrosius. M.Ihm, Rom. This shows, by the aid of the 
parallel column, the extent to which Ambrosius was indebted to the περὶ 
φυγάδων of Philon in writing his treatise de fuga sacculi. 


29. A critical note on Xenophon’s Hellenica, II 3, 36, by J. Brill, Heiligen- 
stadt. Read rapavevonxévac for παρανενομηκέναι. 


30. Zu Terentius, by K. Dziatzko. Eun. 560 should be read as a trochaic 
septenarius gstid taces?—<mi Antipho>. In Heaut. prol. the order of 
verses should be: 1-3, 11-15, 4,5, gap, 16 sqq. Zu Heaut. v. 563 sq., by A. 
Fleckeisen, to be read: J Qsid ego fect? 4 Non ego vidi ἐδ manum in sinum 
hiic meretrici tngerere? J Acta haec rés est, etc. And. 857, for metrical reasons, 
should be read: ffstis est sevévitas in vdltu atque in verbts fides. 


3t. Ad Ovidii Heroides, by C. Haeberlin. Begin the defective line VII 
152 with épse loco. 


32. Ne—quidem, by M.C. P. Schmidt. When se—guidem are used with 
possum and an infinitive, the dependent infinitive is interjected between ne 
and guidem, contrary to the usage of placing som before possum and not before 
the infinitive. Cic. Phil. III 14, VIT 9. 


33. Die ersten sechs oden im dritten buch des Horatius, by P. Seliger. A 
discussion of the interrelation of these odes. 


34. Quellenkritische beitrige zur geschichte der Rémischen revolutions- 
zeit, by G. Busolt. Some of the conclusions are: (1) Diodorus closely followed 
Poseidonios from the time of the Gracchi to the dictatorship of Sulla; (2) 
Appian and Plutarch both used, at times agreeing verbally, the same Greek 
source ; (3) both Appian and Plutarch made use of Livy ; (4) Livy drew from 
Poseidonios for events outside of Italy. He also made use of the memoirs of 
Sulla, Rutilius Rafus, Claudius Quadrigarius and Valerius Antias. 
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35. Donati Abbreviatio Fabularum Ovidii, by G. Knaack. A comment on 
Par. 249, 2 of Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. d. Rém. Lit., 9 ed. 


36. Die buchfolge in Senecas Naturales Quaestiones, by G. Gundermann. 
The proper order is: VII, I, IVb, V, VI, II, III, IVa, 


37. Zu Cornelius Nepos, by A. E. Schine. Dat. 8, 4 after pacem add pact 
( pactus). 
Fascicle 6. 

38. Zu Thukydides. C. F. Maller, Kiel. Ten critical notes. 


39. ΔΙΟΡΘΩΣΕΙΣ ΕΙΣ ΘΟΥΚΥΔΙΔΗΝ, Georgios M. Sakorraphos, Athens. 
Critical notes on books 3, 4, 5. 


40. Zu Nonnos Dionysiaka. R. Dressler, Wurzen. A critical note on 
XLIII 212, proposing ἀνιπποπόδων for ἀνιπτοπόδων. 


41. Zum Anonymos περὶ ὕψους. Th. Hultzsch, Torgau. A critical note on 
Cap. 10. 


42. Ueber Pausanias, Untersuchungen von Wilhelm Gurlitt, Graz, 1890, 
xii u. 494 S., 8vo. Anz. von Max Beneker, Rom. The review is mainly an 
abstract of the book, but is generally favorabte so far as it expresses an esti- 
mate of Gurlitt’s work. 


43. Zu den Homerscholien. G. Knaack, Stettin. A critical note on Schol. 
A to Σ 486, reading ἐστι dé οὗτος ὁ ἐκ τοῦ οὐρῇσαι τοὺς θεοὺς ἐν TH βύρσῃ τοῦ βοὸς 


τοῦ σφαγέντος ὑπὸ Tov "“Ὑριέως. 


44. Zu Plautus Curculio, by E. Redslob. V. 461, to avoid the hiatus cave 
in, read: seqguimini, 4 Leno, cdve mihi in te σέ mora. 


45. Ecquis—etiam in Fragen, by A. Dohring. These words are often used 
similarly in Plautus in questions to indicate urgency, impatience. iéguzs in 
Most. 445, Rud. 413, Poen. 1305 ; e¢#zam in Trin. §14, 790; Men. 696 sq. Ecgeezs 
is not from enguis, or eecequis, or eguis, but from e¢guis, which form is found in 
some MSS in Ter. Eun. 517, 530, And. 24. 

W. E. WATERS. WILLIAM O. SPROULL. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE, 18g0=91.! 
Vol. XV. 


Pp. 113-163. M. Ε΄ Sénart continues his notes on Indian Epigraphy (see 
A.J. P. X 488), and 2 propos of certain Indo-Bactrian monuments, speaks of 
the influence of Greek art upon Indian art since the time of Alexander the 
Great and his successors. He shows that most of the remains of that ancient 
art in which we can trace Greek influence belong to the first century before 
our era, the time when India was ruled over by Parthian dynasties, especially 
the Pahlavi kings, who reigned between the time of the Greek invaders and 
the Scythians, and whose names are recorded as Gondophares, Vonones, Maues 
and Abdagases. These remains, however, show at the same time traces of an 
Iranian influence, and even of the custom of fire-worship. In this Indo-Grecian 


1See A. J. P. XI 257. 
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art the Greek element appears, not in its native purity, but under the form 
which it took when passing through the Persian period of the Parthians. It is 
no longer Greek art, but the art of the Philhellenic kings. The statues studied 
by Prof. Sénart are also very important for our knowledge of historical anatomy 
in the first century B.C. Three Indo-Bactrian inscriptions are examined in 
connection with the remarks on Buddhist art. 


Pp. 164-179. In an article on J. Barth’s Nominalbildung, Vol. I, M. Mayer 
Lambert gives his views on the vocalization of the Semitic verb and the origin 
of the noun. Against Barth and Paul de Lagarde, he holds that the Semitic 
verb is derived from the noun. Barth and all the other Semitic grammarians 
have not yet recognized this important fact, and therefore he can triumphantly 
announce that M. Barth’s book ‘nous apparatt comme un corps sans Ame. 
L'ame était cependant plus facile ἃ trouver que le corps.’ But M. Lambert 
has by no means found this life-giving soul, as any careful and observant 
reader of his notes will see. His article is answered by M. J. Barth in Vol. 
XVI 355-360. 


Pp. 180-185. M.E. Specht contributes a note ona passage in the Pien-i-tien, 
showing that the embassy sent by the king of the Yeu’-tchi to India took place 
in the year 2 B.C. under the direction of I-tsun-Keou, whose name is the 
Chinese transcription of Hushka. 


Pp. 186-193. M. P. Sabbathier prints index and additions to his study on 
the Agnishtoma according to the Crauta-siitra of Acvalayana (see A. J. P. 
XI 257). 


Pp. 194-230. M. J. Darmesteter has an article on the great inscription of 
Qandahar in Afghanistan. The records discussed by D. in this and previous 
articles (e. g. JA. XI 491; A. J. P. X 488) belong for the greater part to the 
period of the Emperor Baber and other Mongolian princes. They are of import- 
ance for the light which they throw upon the history of Qandahar from Baber 
to Akbar (1522-1598 A. D.). 


Pp. 269-429 contain a lengthy article by M. G. Maspero on the political 
career of two high functionaries in Lower Egypt, living toward the end of the 
third dynasty (about 4500 B. C.). 


Pp. 429-476. Μ. C. de Harlez sends a contribution on San-li-t’u, or the 
description of three ritual books among the Chinese before the Christian era. 


Vol. XVI. 


Pp. 19-180. After a break of two years, M. James Darmesteter reviews again 
the progress of Oriental learning in France in an annual report read before 
the Société Asiatique. He first mourns the losses sustained by French Oriental- 
ism during the the two years, the names most familiar being those of M. Hau- 
vette-Besnault and his famous pupil M. Abel Bergaigne, M. Gustave Garrez 
and M.G. Guieyesse, the Sanskrit scholars; M. Pavet de Courteille, the Turkish, 
and M. Arthur Amiaud, the Assyrian scholar. Among its honorary members 
the Society has lost M. P. de Jong and M. Michel Amari. He then proceeds 
to summarize, with equal sympathy and brilliancy, the results of the works 
published by Frenchmen—whether in separate volumes or in numerous articles, 
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reviews, notes, etc.—in the eight following departments of Oriental learning : 
(1) India and Indo-China; (2) Persia and Afghanistan : (3) Phenicia, Judaca 
and Syria; (4) Arabia and the Mussulman world, including Morocco and even 
the Sudan; (5) Assyria; (6) Egypt; (7) Turkey, and (8) China, Annam and 
Japan. 

Pp. 203-297. M. René Basset publishes a collection of 117 satirical sayings 
and proverbs on the cities and tribes of Algeria, attributed to Sidi Ah’med ben 
Jousof, who lived in the fifteenth century of our era. This sort of literature 
is very popular among the Semitic nations. It consists in changing the name 
of a person, city or country, or dividing it into several parts and rearranging 
them in such a manner that the new word will either contain praise or blame 
of the person, etc. Alliteration and homophony play an important part in 
these short satirical remarks and puns, of which the Bible offers the earliest 
specimens in the blessings of Jacob and of Moses, ‘ ou perce |’intention de 
recueillir les dictons satiriques ou laudatifs qui avaient cours sur chaque tribu’” 
(Renan, Histoire générale des langues Sémitiques, 1863, 122). 


Pp. 298-354, 402-462, and Vol. XVII 87-133. M. Joseph Halévy trans-. 
literates and translates the famous correspondence of Amenophis III and 
Amenophis IV, kings of Egypt in the fifteenth century B. C., with BurnaburiaS, 
the Kossean king of Babylonia, ASSuruballit, king of Assyria, DuSratta, king 
of Mitanni, and others, discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in Egypt in the year 
1887. Halévy follows the text published by Abel and Winckler under the 
auspices of the Berlin Museum of Antiquities. He says ‘les idéogrammes 
sont conserves sans étre remplacés par les termes qu’ils figuraient.’ But if so, 
these ideograms should at least have been sufficiently indicated by different 
type, 6. g. capital letters ; as they are now, they are liable to confuse the ordi- 
nary reader. The Assyrian values for these ideograms should also have been 
added in brackets, so that the student may see at a glance how M. Halévy 
would read the Assyrian words for the ideograms. The correspondence is of 
the greatest importance both for the history of Egypt and Mesopotamia in the 
fifteenth century B.C.,and also for the study of the Assyrian language. Being 
written to and by foreigners, a great many syllables, consisting of two consonants 
+ vowel, e. g. Sul, dan, ni, har, taS, etc., are written su-ul, da-an, ni-15, ta-as, 
etc., yielding thereby a great deal of material for grammar and lexicography, 
and fixing some hitherto doubtful readings. In the beginning M. Halévy 
added some valuable philological notes, but in the second and the third article 
none are to be found. 


Pp. 379-401 contain a posthumous article, by M. G, Guieyesse, consisting 
in a descriptive list of articles on Sanskrit inscriptions published respectively 
in the Asiatic Researches, the Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras, 
Part I, London, 1827, the Journal of the Archaeological Society of Dehli, 
Jan. 1853, and the Transactions of the Archaeological Society of Agra, July- 
Dec. 1875. 


Pp. 463-510. M. E. Chavannes makes his readers acquainted with the 
origin and history, the arrangement and intricacies of the Calendar of the 
Yn, an ancient Chinese dynasty which ruled over China since the seventeenth 
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century B.C. This calendar is found in the ‘Historical Memoirs’ of Se ma 
T’sian, a Chinese historian who lived toward the end of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 


Pp. 511-532. M. J. Oppert publishes text, transliteration and translation of 
an astronomical cuneiform inscription, first published by Father Strassmaier 
as No. 400 of the inscriptions of Cambyses, which relates to two lunar eclipses. 
The record plainly confirms the statements of Ptolemy, book V, chapter XIV, 
and the two eclipses are those of July 16, 523 and Jan. 12, 502 B. C. (Julian 
calendar). In the course of his remarks Prof. Oppert maintains that i-ri-hi is 
not=/T}’ moon, as Pinches thinks (Bab. and Orient. Rec. II 207; also Proc. 
Am. Or. Soc. 1888, p. xc), but the ideogram for diameter. The almost for- 
gotten discussion on the Kakkab mé&ri, known ad nauseam to every Assyrio- 
logist, is again taken up, and we may look for a renewal of the warfare between 
Oppert, Halévy and Jensen on this question. 


Pp. 533-637. M. F. R-V. Scheil maintains that the Assyrian pronoun of the 
third person singular Sf, fem. s!, is used for the direct cases, while S45u, fem. 
*545a is the same, used for the indirect cases, i. e. the accusative and the geni- 
tive. The plural of $0 and 31 would be Sunu and Sina, but they do not occur. 
[It would not take much to show that Father Scheil’s assertion is incorrect.] 
The plural of 54Su and *SaSa are Sunfti, SinAti, not S4Sunu, S4Sina, as Haupt, 
Akkadische Sprache, p. xxxvi, maintains, 


Vol. XVII. 


Pp. 1-86. M. Etienne Aymonier publishes a study on the Cam-inscriptions 
of the ancient kingdom of Campa in Indo-China. This Cam-dialect is spoken 
by a part of the inhabitants of the province Binh-Thuan in Annam, and with 
slight, yet interesting changes, by the people who emigrated from Annam to 
Cambodia. 


Pp. 134-139. M. W. Bang sends prolegomena to Fargard the third, of the 
Vendidad. The Avestan text in its supposed original metrical form, which in 
course of time was destroyed by interpolations and MS errors, and notes and 


commentary are appended. 
W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I am grateful to Professor Milton W. Humphreys for his remarks on my 
report of L’s readings in the Antigone; criticism on this part of an editor’s 
work cannot be too microscopic; indeed, in one sense it is never so valuable 
as when it corrects the mistakes which are most easily overlooked. I should 
have been content, however, to await another opportunity of expressing these 
acknowledgments, did it not seem to me that this criticism was in some 
measure liable to a construction which the critic himself did not intend. A 
reader who had not time or inclination to analyse it with due attention might 
easily fail, I think, to appreciate justly its bearing on my work as a whole. 

The defects in my report of L which the reviewer notices are chiefly of two 
kinds. First, inaccuracies. Here I wish merely to point out the nature and 
the extent of those which he cites (14 in all). An apostrophe has once been 
wrongly omitted (verse 213), and once wrongly added (1301) ; four [or three ?] 
accents have been wrongly reported (482, 864, 1288, 966 [?]); two accents have 
been wrongly omitted (614, 884), and one accent has been wrongly added (673) ; 
in one word a letter has been misread (969); in another word a letter has been 
wrongly added (834) ; a mis-spelling has not been mentioned (1189 duwaicoar) ; 
and in two instances a note, correct in itself, has inadvertently been attached 
to the wrong verse (5 instead of 4; 207 instead of 210). 

I say nothing in extenuation of these errors; I am extremely glad to have 
them pointed out: all I wish to observe is, that in no case do they affect a doubt- 
ful reading ; and that, even if they were rather more numerous, slips of this 
kind could not fairly be taken as detracting much from the general value of a 
collation in a play containing 1352 lines. No one with a reasonable sense of 
proportion would dream of impugning the general accuracy of the reviewer 
because, in quoting, with inverted commas, from my note on Ant. 207, he has 
ascribed to me the phrase, ‘written on the margin,’ where ‘on’ ought to be 
‘in’; or because (on p. 605, top line) his xocv’ ought to be κοῖν᾽, and rat, in 
the same line, ταῦθ᾽. 

Secondly, he notices inconsistencies. Some examples of an error in L are 
mentioned by me, while other examples of the same error receive no mention. 
The errors of L are chiefly of these classes: false accents; mis-spelling; 
forms of words which, though correct in themselves, are out of place (as 
γλῶτταν for γλῶσσαν, or μέσον where metre requires μέσσον); wrong division, 
or fusion, of words; neglect of elision; τ᾽, instead of θ᾽, before an aspirate ; 
wrong addition or omission of v ἐφελκυστικόν, or of ¢ adscriptem; intrusion of 
δ᾽, etc.; peculiar punctuation. The general rule which I have followed (as 
stated in O. T. Introd. p. lvii, 2d ed., §5) has been to report such errors only 
(a) when they had some bearing on the formation of the text, or (4) when they 
seemed specially noteworthy on other grounds. In this second case, it would 
have been difficult to frame an absolutely rigorous rule; and a critic is entitled 
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to argue that I ought to have reported all such things, or none of them. I 
preferred a middle course, involving the exercise of discretion, because to 
record all the myriad errors of this kind in L would have overloaded my notes; 
and because, on the other hand, I thought that the principal types of error 
might advantageously be indicated. The reviewer remarks that, before he 
had access to the facsimile of L, the reports of L (mine included) which were 
available would not have enabled him ‘to constitute a text of the Antigone’; 
he laboured ‘ under serious misapprehensions.’ Now, if ‘a text of the Antigone’ 
here means, ‘a text identical in every detail (including errors) with the text of 
L,’ such a text could be constructed only from a complete and exact transcript 
of L. But if the text to be constructed is a text as near to what Sophocles 
wrote as can be derived from L, then the reports of L merit the constructor’s 
blame only in so far as they ignore, or cite incorrectly, anything in L which 
is relevant to that purpose. I do not think that the reviewer has proved my 
report guilty of any important failure in this respect. He suggests, indeed, 
the following instances. (1) Ant. 220 οὐκ ἔστιν ov Tw μῶρος ὃς θανεῖν ἐρᾷ. Here 
L has οὕτως, and I do not notice it. οὕτως, as the reviewer says, ‘may be cor- 
rect.’ But, if it is so, it is an almost solitary exception ; for, where this adverb 
precedes a consonant, L gives οὕτω in upwards of 30 places, and οὕτως only in 
ΕἸ. 1296 (cp. Ellendt, p. 688). Here, moreover, euphony pleads against the 
sigmatism. (2) Ant. 428 ἠρᾶτο roice nobpyov ἐξειργασμένοις. Here L has τοῖσιν. 
So it sometimes adds the » even where metre forbids (as in Ant. 402). But 
few students of the poet, I think, will deem it likely that he wrote τοῖσιν, rather 
than τοῖσι, here. (3) In Ant. 599 L has, as I report, ἐσχάτας ὑπερ pitas. The 
conject. ὅπερ might seem to be commended by this accent, and therefore the 
reviewer thinks that another instance of ὕπερ for ὑπὲρ (viz. that in Ant. 105) 
should have been noticed. Possibly; but, to my mind, the argument which 
the context furnishes against ὅπερ supersedes any appeal to the accent of ὑπερ, 
(4) In Ant. 966 I notice the supposed accent of πελάγεων in support of the 
conjecture πελάγει. Previous collators concur in saying that L has πελάγεων--- 
as it stands in the lemma of the schol. The reviewer holds that L really 
means πελαγέων. After weighing the evidence, I think that he may be right. 
But at any rate a dilemma overthrows my claim to press the accent; for if it 
ts πελάγεων here, then it must be weAdyewy in Ai. 702 also, where there is no 
question of πελάγει, Still, the case for πελάγει is by no means one which stands 
or falls with the accent. 

The reviewer justly says that, when any given peculiarity of spelling or 
accentuation is the general rule in a MS., this fact ought to be stated when any 
particular instance of it is quoted; otherwise what is usual may seem excep- 
tional. Thus it is true, as he points out, that L ‘regularly’ [i. ¢. ‘as a πι]ς 
treats οὗτε and μῆτε as ob re and μή te: hence οὗ τέ του, not obre του. I may 
observe, however, that the rule is not absolute. Thus in O. T. 1455 we find 
pate μ᾽ (though ib. 332 ob réo’), Again, τῆνδε is certainly more frequent in L 
than τήνδε, Yet, besides the instance of τήνδε which the reviewer quotes (Ant. 
805), there are some others. I do not adduce Ant. 930 or El. 802, where r4vde 
has been made from r7vde. But it was always τήνδε in Tr. 411, Ai. 113, 582 ; and 
τὴνδε in Tr. 483, Ai. 28. As regards the αὖτ᾽ in Ant. 462, the reviewer's remarks 
are excellent; he has made it highly probable, or certain, that the scribe of 
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L meant αὖτ᾽ for αὐτό, not for aire. Only, here too, we must guard against 
overrating the constancy with which L observes its general rule (as exemplified 
by δεῖν᾽ for δεινά, in 408, etc.) The reviewer says :—‘ Elided φημέ 720 and αἱσχρά 
1046 are written in such a way as to throw no light on the question.’ True, as 
regards the αἱσχρὰ (where the a has been erased, and its accent left); but not 
as regards the φημί, which is written φὴμ᾽ by the first hand (p. 570, line 19 from 
top). A similar instance, I may observe, is Ph. 450 yp#or’. In L the circum- 
flex, when due to the first hand, is usually small and crescent-shaped ; when 
due to the corrector, it is more often of an angular form. The latter is the 
case in Ant. 473 oxAgp’: the left and right limbs of the circumflex are from 
different hands, and it looks to me as if the frst hand had written oxAgp’. As 
to O. T. 834 ὀκνὴρ᾽ (made from ὀκνῆρ᾽), the heavy grave accent is probably from 
another hand than the first; but in any case it certainly is not ‘a mere oblite- 
ration.’ One more remark. I doubt whether the point which L has after πάταγος 
in Ant. 125 can safely be taken as ‘showing that “Ἄρεος was not construed 
with πάταγος. One illustration from this play will suffice. In L vv. §5-57 
are pointed thus :—rpirov δ' ἀδελφὼ δύω" μίαν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν | αὐτοκτονοῦντε" τὼ 
ταλαιπώρω μόρον" | κοινὸν κατειργάσαντ᾽ etc, The points after δύω and, αὑτοκτο- 
νοῦντε might possibly be regarded as equivalent to commas; but the point 
after μόρον cannot mean that any one did "σὲ construe μόρον with κοινὸν κατειρ- 
γάσαντ᾽. 

One or two of the defects noticed by the reviewer (including the omission 
to notice ἐχθρανῆι in Ant. 93) have already been amended in my second ed. of 
the Antigone (1891), which came out too late to be available for his use; but 


these things are of small moment. 
R. Ὁ. Jess. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
April 30, 1891. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In reviewing Mr. KENYON’S Aristotle on the Constitution of Athens, 1 said in 
the last number of the Journal, touching the Solonian pentameter, ‘ The 
only wonder is that it escaped the editor.’ But it did not escape the editor, 
for Mr. Kenyon writes: ‘The stray Solonian pentameter did not escape my 
notice, and it was only because the two re’s made me suspect a quotation that 
I filled up the mutilated word ¢ . . . av in such a way as to sean as well as to 
make a suitable sense. I thought this was sufficiently obvious without its 
being necessary to say that I had seen it.’ But there are so many scholars 
whose souls are above double re's that, despite Mr. Kenyon’s marked modesty 
and reserve, a note would not have been out of place if only by way of fore- 
stalling the ‘discoverers.’ 


It is with great pleasure that the management of the American Journal of 
Philology calls attention to a new undertaking entitled, /#dogermanische 
Forschungen, Zeitschrift fiir indogermanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde. The 
editors of the new journal are KARL BRUGMANN, of Leipzig, and WILHELM 
STREITBERG, of Freiburg (Switzerland). The publisher is K. J. Tribner, of 
Strassburg, and the first number is announced for July. Besides the five num- 
bers of the journal proper there will be an Anseiger ftir indogermanische Sprach- 
st. Altertumskunde—two numbers a year—containing critical notes, summaries 
of periodicals, personalia. The price is fixed at 16 marks for Forschungen and 
Anseiger together. Of the success of the enterprise under its able directorship 
there can be no doubt. 


The Delegates of the Clarendon Press announce a Collotype Reproduc- 
tion of the Ancient Manuscript of the Yasna, with its Pahlavi Translation 
A. Ὁ. 1323, generally quoted as [J*] in the possession of the Bodleian Library, 
Dr. L. H. Mills, whose labors have been repeatedly noticed in this Journal, 
applied to Dastur Jamaspi for the loan of his MS to enable him to complete 
a critical edition of the Zend and Pahlavi texts of the Gathas. The Dastur 
not only lent the MS to Dr. Mills, but has most generously presented it to 
the University of Oxford, and as an expression of the gratitude of the 
University the Delegates of the Clarendon Press have undertaken an 
exact reproduction of the MS. The edition is limited to 200 numbered 
copies, and will be issued to subscribers only at five guineas a copy. 
Address Mr. HENRY Frowne, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen 
Corner, London, or Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co. for material furnished. 


AMERICAN. 


Aristotle. On the Constitution of Athens, ed. by F.G. Kenyon. Second 
edition. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. 51-191 pp. 8vo, 
cl., $3. 

Caesar (Caius Julius). Eight Books of Caesar’s Gallic War, ed. by W. 
R. Harper and H. Ὁ. Tolman. New York, American Book Co. 8 + 502 pp. 
r2mo, hf. leath., $1.20. 

Century Dictionary (The). Vol. 5. New York, Zhe Century Co. ato, 
$15. 

Farnell, G.S. Greek Lyric Poetry: a complete collection of the sur- 
viving passages from the Greek song-writers, with prefatory articles, 
introductory matter and commentary. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
1891. 16-+490 pp. 8vo, cl., $5. 

Livius (Titus). Books I, XXI and XXII; with introduction and notes by 
J. H. Westcott: Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1891. c.’90. 28 -- 399 pp. I2mo, 
cl., $1.25. 

Monro (B. D.) A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. Second ed, rev. 
andenl, New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 24-+ 436 pp. 8vo, cl., $3.50. 

Muller (F. Max). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Second ed. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 2 v. 4to, cl., $20. 

Prickard (A. O.) Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: a lecture with two 
appendices. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 7 - 114 pp. 12mo, 
cl., $1.00. 

Seyffert (Oskar). A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, Mythology, 
Religion, Literature and Art; from the German; rev. and ed. with addi- 
tions, by H. Nettleship and Dr. J. E. Sandys. New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 1891. §-+796 pp. Il. 4to, $6. 

Sihler (E. G.) A Complete Lexicon of the Latinity of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1891. 4+ 188 pp. 8vo, hf. leath., $1.60. 


ENGLISH. 


Allen (T. W.) Notes on Greek Manuscripts in Italian Libraries. Cr. 
8vo. Nutt. 38. 6d. ᾿ 

Belton (J. D.) A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations, Ancient and 
Modern. Cr. 8vo, 238 pp. Putnam's Sons. 5s. 

Homer’s Iliad. Book 23, With notes by G. M. Edwards, Cr. 8vo. 
Cambridge Warchouse. 28. 
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Smith (W.), Wayte (W.) and Marindin (G. E.) Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities. Third ed., revised and enlarged. 2 vols. Vol. 2. 
Roy. 8vo, 1070 pp. Murray. 318. 6d. 

Verrall (A. W.) The Student’s Manual of Greek Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 344 
pp. Swan Sonnenschein. 38. 6d. 

Virgil—Bucolics and Georgics. Edit., with introduction and notes, by 
T. L. Papillon and A. E. Haigh. Cr. 8vo, 210 pp. Clarendon Press. 45. 6d. 

Xenophon—Anabasis. Book 3. Edit. by Rev. G. H. Nall. (Elementary 
Classics.) 18mo, 206 pp. Macmillan. 18. 6d. 


FRENCH. | 


Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum. Pars Prima: Inscriptiones phoeni- 
ciae. TomelIlI. Gr. in-4, avec atlas in-foliode 11 pl. Jmprimerte nationale. 
C. Klincksiech. 25 fr. 

Henry (Victor). Les Hymnes Rohitas. Livre XIII de 1|’Atharva-Véda. 
Traduit et commenté. In-8. Matsonneuve. 4 fr. 

Houdas (O.) Chrestomathie maghrébine. In-12. Leroux. 6 fr. 

La Grasserie (Raoul de). Etudes de grammaire comparée. De la Caté- 
gorie des modes. Gr. in-8. Louvain. Maisonneuve. 4 fr. Extrait du 
Muséon, 

Suchier (H.) Le Frangais et le Provencal. Traduit par P. Monet. Avec 
des additions et des corrections de l’auteur. In-8. Bosslion. 6 fr. 

Vinson (Julien). Essai d’une bibliographie de la langue basque. Gr. 
in-8. Maisonneuve. Cart., 30 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Alterthiimer, die, unserer heidnischen Vorzeit. Hreg. v. L. Linden- 
schmit. 4. Bd., 8. Hft. gr. 4. Mainz, V. v. Zabern. τὰ. 4. (I-1V,8 υ. 
Beilage-Hft. m. 149.) 

Aly (Frdr.) Cicero. Sein Leben ἃ. seine Schriften. gr. 8. vii, 194 8. 
m. Portr. Berlin, &. Gaertner. τὰ. 3.60; geb. in Leinw. m. 4.60. 

Anton (J. R. W.) De origine libelli περὶ ψυχᾶς κόσμω καὶ φύσιος. Fase. II. 
gr. 8 vi u. S. 177-659. Naumburg, 4. Schirmer's Verl. τὰ. 14 (cplt. 
m. 20). 

Beitrage, Erlanger, zur englischen Philologie. Hrsg. v. Herm. Varn- 
hagen. X. Hft. gr. 8. Erlangen, /. /uage. τὰ. 2.50, (I-X, m. 23.30.) 
Inhalt: Peregrinaggio di tre Giovani, figliuoli del re di Serendippo. Per 
opra di M. Christoforo Armeno dalla persiana nell’ italiana lingua trappor- 
tato. Nach dem Altesten Drucke v. J. 1557 hrsg. v. Heinr. Gassner. Mit 
e. antikrit. Vorwort v. Herm. Varnhagen. xix, t12 S. 

Bittner (Herm.) Studien zu dem Roman de Renart u. dem Reinhart 
Fuchs. 2 Hfte. gr. 8. Strassburg i-E., K. J. Tribner Verl, τὰ. 7.50. 
Inhalt : 1. Die Uberlieferung ἃ, Roman de Renart u. die Handschrift O. 
vi, 229 5. m. §.—2. Der Reinhart Fuchs u. seine franztsische Quelle. 
v, 123 5. m, 2.50. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Vol. 1 et vol. II, pars If. Lex.-8. 
Berlin, G. Reimer. τὰ. 63. Inhalt: I. Alexandri Aphrodisiensis in Ari- 
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I—SERVIUS ON THE TROPES AND FIGURES OF 
VERGIL. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Figures. 

A Figure (σχῆμα) is a mode of expression artistically altered 
from the form in ordinary use.’ The usual term in Latin after 
Cicero 1s figura (de opt. gen. 14), although he also uses formae 
(Brut. 69) and fumina (Or. 83). 

Servius gives the following definition: Comm. in Don. 447, 8 K. 
quidquid ergo scientes facimus novitatis cupidi, quod tamen 
idoneorum auctorum firmatur exemplis, figura dicitur. quid- 
quid autem ignorantes ponimus, vitium putatur, cf. A V 120 ergo 
metaplasmus et figura . . . discernuntur peritia et inperitia. 

Although tropes and figures have much in common, since both 
are peculiar turns of expression wherein ordinary language is 
changed for the sake of greater emphasis or beauty, there yet 
exists a determinate difference between them (Quint. 9, 1, 5-7), 
viz.: a trope implies of necessity a transfer from one sphere of 
use to another, while a figure does not; although this distinction 
is often hard to maintain (Quint. 9, 1, 9). 

Figures are commonly divided into /igurae sententiarum 
(σχήματα διανοίας) and figurae verborum or elocutionts (σχήματα λέξεως 
Or λόγου). Servius does not notice this distinction, although he 
uses once the term σχῆμα διανοίας : A II 413 ereptae: cy. 8.; non 


1Cf, Alex. III rr, 1 Sp., Quint. 9, 1, 4; 14. 
*Cf, Alex. III 14 Sp., Quint. 9, 1, 17, Aq. Rom. RLM. 23, 5; 28, 31 H., 
Victorin. 228, 3 K., Don. 397, § K., Charis. 279, 24; 283, 16 K., Diom. 443,6 K. 
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enim dicit a Troianis sublatam, sed intellegendum reliquit; and 
V 120 defines “lexis” —latina et perfecta elocutio. 

Quintilian (9, 3, 2) makes a further division of iigurae verborum 
into grammatical and rhetorical, and Fortunatianus (RLM. 126, 
24 H.) includes all figures under the three classes σχήματα λέξεως, 
λόγον, διανοίας. It is in the sense of σχῆμα grammaticum that Ser- 
vius commonly uses the terms schema and figura, under which 
are included all the peculiarities of an author’s style in grammar, 
syntax and phraseology. But unless these peculiarities are coun- 
tenanced by age, authority, custom or reason they are considered 
faults of style, i. 6. solecisms.’ 

Servius gives definitions at A V 120 inter soloecismum et 
schema, i. e. perfectam sermonum conexionem, figura est, quae 
fit contextu sermonum ratione vitiosa. ergo metaplasmus et 
figura media sunt et discernuntur peritia et inperitia. fiunt autem 
ad ornatum ; cf. Comm. in Don. 443, 28; 447, 2 K. si in prosa 
oratione fiat hoc vitium, tunc soloecismus vocatur; in poemate 
schema dicitur. 


QUINTILIAN’S LIST OF FIGURAE. 


Quintilian (9, 3, 6 ff.) mentions a number of figurae, which he 
illustrates by examples from Vergil. I have given this list with 
Servius’ comments on the passages, comparing also the statements 
of the grammarians; but as the latter are made from the point of 
view of soloeczsmus, they are noted only so far as they agree with 
Quintilian. 

Quint. 9, 3,6 flunt ergo et circa genus figurae in nominibus. 
Quint. and Charis. citeG I 183 capti talpae: Serv. et mutavit 
genus ; nam ‘haec talpa’ dicitur: sicut et de dammis fecit, ut 
(B VIII 28) timidi dammae: Serv. 1. 1. et dammas masculino 
genere posuit; sic alibi (G III 539): Serv. 1. 1. mutavit genus, ut 
vitaret homoeoteleuton. Quint. and Charts. also cite B VIII 28. 

Other examples of a change of gender are noted at A IIf 286 
(IX 706), ΙΝ 462, V 610, VII 247, 688, VIII 567, 641, XI 714, 
G II 12; cf. Comm. in Don. 446, 36 K. 

Quint. 9, 3, 7—the passive used for the active and vice versa— 
Serv. A I 104 avertit: pro ‘avertitur.’ et est figura creberrima. 
potest namque pro activi verbi significatione passivum poni, ut est 
(XI 660) bellantur pro bellant ... et contra pro passivi verbi 


1Cf. Alex. III 11,1 Sp., Quint. 9, 3, 3, Sac. 451,31 K Don. 394, 23 K.., 
Charis. 265, 8 K., Diom. 451, 29; 456.1 Καὶ 
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significatione activum ponitur, ut est hoc ‘avertit’ pro avertitur, et 
(II 229) et (II 8), etc.; cf Serv. A I 4. 

Other examples are: A II 9 (1V 251, X 804, XI 617), 234, 341, 
III 106, VI 800, X 240, 649, G IT 425, III 507. 

Quint. 9, 3, 8 est figura et in numero, vel cum singulari pluralis 
subiungitur, ... vel ex diverso(B IV 62), qui non, ete. [cui 
Serv., R166. ). 

Quint. 9, 3, 9 utimur et verbo pro participio (A V 248) magnum 
dat ferre talentum, tamquam ferendum: Sevv.—ut ferat. Grae- 
cum est duo verba coniungere, ut paulo post (262) donat habere 
viro. sed hoc datur poetis; cf. Don. Ter. And. 3, 2, 4. 

Other examples are: with dave, AI 318, X 235, 7o1, XII 97, 
211; with a verb of saying, A VI 313, XI 463, B II 43; also A 
VI sor, VIII 676. 

Schol. Dan. come closer to Quintilian’s explanation, e. g. A X 
90 consurgere in arma: pro ‘consurgendi’; infinitivus modus 
verlt pro participato. 

Other examples are: A 1 527, II 637, III 207, ΙΝ 565, IX 736, 
X 277, B VIII 89, GI az. The infinitive depending on an adjec- 
tive is noted at AI srg avidi coniungere, II 348, IV 563, V χοᾶ, 
XII 290, ΒΝ 2, 89, VII 5; ona substantive, once: A II roamor 
casus cognoscere. 

Quint. 9, 3, 10 iunguntur interim schemata (Hor. C. I, 15, 24): 
Sthenelus sciens pugnae: est enim scitus pugnandi. The figurae 
in this example are participium pro nomine (sciens=sctlus) and 
nomen pro participio ( pugnae=pugnandi): examples of the 
former are noted at A I 234 (269, IX 7), 324, III 350 (XII 522), 
589 (IV 7), IV 15, 61, 120, VI 239, cf. G HI 146; VII 11, cf. G 
III 5; VIII 588, XII 312, cf. WI 229; G IV 723; of the latter— 
substantives: A I 217 late regem, XI 94—adjectives: A I 122 
laxis: pro laxatis, 599, IV 580, VI 484, 496, IX 486, XI 713, 
G I 328, cf. A II 211. 

Quint. 9, 3, 11 transferuntur.et tempora: . . . (praesens enim 
pro praeterito positum est).—Sac., Don. and Charis. cite A III 3 
humo fumat Neptunia Troia: Sevv. sane quaeritur quo modo 
dixerit ‘cecidit’ et ‘fumat’. sed aut per licentiam poeticam tempus 
pro tempore posuit, ut ([1 12), aut certe naturam rerum expressit; 
Serv. 1. 1. propter metrum pro praesenti praeteritum posuit. 

Other examples of a present tense for a past are: A I 376, II 
428, 443, ΓΝ 228, V 545, X 763, XI 1 (G III 19), 577; of a past 
tense for a present: A V 708, VI 79, B II 34, cf. A I 679, II 12, 
B IX 38. 
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Ouint. 9, 3, 11 (transferuntur) et status (A II 104): hoc Ithacus 
velit: Serv. ‘Ithacus’ vero pro ‘Ithacensis’, principale pro deri- 
vativo, cf. III 629, Comm. in Don. 446, 35 K. 

Other examples are: A I 686, 111 352, 401 (V 251), IV 552, 
662 (XI 287), VI 52, 840, X 755, G II 88; and of the opposite 
form, der. pro prin.: A I 490, III 105, GI 784, II 170. 

Quint. 9, 3, 14 alia commendatio vetustatis, cuius amator unice 
Vergilius fuit (A XI 406): vel cum se pavidum contra mea iurgia 
iactat [fingit Serv., R2bd.], ef (A 119) progeniem sed enim Troiano 
a sanguine duci audierat . . . illud et in consuetudine remansit 
‘enimvero’, his amplius apud eundem (G IV 445): nam quis te 
iuvenum confidentissime, quo sermonis initium fit: Serv. i. 6. 
‘quisnam’. hodie enim ‘nam’ particula postponitur, antea prae- 
ponebatur: Terentius in Phormione (5,1, 5): Don. 1. 1. ἀναστροφή, 
ut (G IV 445) et (A VII 787), cf. Serv. 1. 1. 

Quint. 9, 3, 17 ex Graeco vero translata .. . vel Vergili 
(plurima) (A I 67): Tyrrhenum navigat aequor: Serv. figura 
Graeca est ; nos enim dicimus per aequor navigat. similiter etiam 
alio loco (XII 197) terram mare sidera iuro, cum latinitas exigat, 
ut addatur praepositio 247. 

Other examples are: A I 524, III rgz, XII 75,3. 

Quint. 9, 3, 17 et iam vulgatum actis quoque (A XII 5): 
saucius pectus: Serv. saucium pectus habens μΖ (V 735), cf. I 320 
nuda genu: nudum genu habens, ut si dicas ‘bonus animum’. 
et est Graeca figura, sed non ea quam diximus fieri per participium 
praeteriti temporis et casum accusativum; haec enim per nomen 
fit: quamvis ad unam significationem recurrant. 

Other examples are; A I 589, IV 559, XII 25. 

The form of the figure with perf. pass. part. is noted at A I 
228 oculos suffusa nitentes: nitidos oculos lacrimis perfusos 
habens. et est figura quae fit quotiens participio praeteriti tem- 
poris a passivo iungimus casum accusativum, ut ‘deiectus animum’, 
‘maesta vultum’. 

Other examples are: A I 320, 481, 561, 579, 658, II 57, 210, 
218, 221, 273, 629, III 428, IV 216, 995, 509, 589, 644, V 135 (XII 
64), 511 (VI 287), 536, VI 156, IX 579, X 157, XI 35, 480, 507, 
649, XII 476, 599, B I 54, VI 15, G IH 230, IV 13; with pres. 
part. A I 492, V 97, X 324. 

Quint. 9, 3, 18 ex eadem parte figurarum priore dico et adiectio 
est illa, quae videri potest supervacua, sed non sine gratia est 
(B X 11): nam neque Parnasi vobis iuga nam neque Pindi. 
potest enim deesse alterum ‘nam’; cf. Serv. G IV 341 (p. 286). 
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Quint. 9, 3, τὸ utimur vulgo et comparativis pro absolutis.— 
Serv. A I 228 tristior ; comparativum posuit pro positivo. 

Other examples are; A V 68, VI 304,G I 93; cf. XII 678 
quicquid acerbum est morte pati; aut certe positivus sit pro com- 
parativo, VIII 127 optime Graiugenum; superlativus est pro posi- 
tivo. sic ergo dixit ut Homerus (Il. XII 832). 

Quint. 9, 3, 20 sunt et illa non similia soloecismo quidem, sed 
tamen numerum mutantia, quae et tropis adsignari solent, ut de 
uno pluraliter dicamus (G II 541); sed nos immensum spatiis 
confecimus aequor; cf. Serv. A II 89 et nos; pluralis numerus 
pro singulari. | 

Other examples are; A VII 98, VIII 664, XII 367, 374, GI 
100; three cases are noted as “‘invidiose”’, viz.: A II 155, X 848, 
XII 876; cf. If 643 ἐμφατικῶς, II 327 ad excusandum pudorem. 

Quint. 9, 3, 20 et de pluribus singulariter (G III 346): haud 
secus ac patriis acer Romanus in armis.—The following exam- 
ples are noted: A II 19, 20, 729, V 117, go3, VI 893, XI 480, 
XII 350, G III 498, ΙΝ 226. 

Quint. 9, 3, 21 specie diversa, sed genere eadem et haec sunt 
(G II 298): neve tibi ad solem vergant vineta cadentem. (Ὁ III 
435) ne mihi tum mollis, etc.: non enim nescio cui alii prius, nec 
postea sibi uni, sed omnibus praecipit.—For the first example cf. 
Serv. A VI 148 poteris: poterit quis. tertiae enim personae 
significationem ad secundam transtulit et generaliter loquitur, ΙΝ 
401 honesta figura si rem tertiae personae in secundam referas ; 
other examples are; A IV 491, VIII 697, XI 528. For the second 
example cf. Sevv.].1. πές mihi: nec cuicumque, cf. G I 456, 
II 475. 

Ouznt. 9, 3, 22 et nostra persona utimur pro aliena, et alios pro 
aliis fingimus ... (23) illa quoque ex eodem genere possunt videri: 
unum quod interpositionem vel interclusionem dicimus, Graeci 
παρένθεσιν, παρέμπτωσιν vocant (see p. 189); cui adiciunt hyper- 
baton (p. 186), . . . alterum, quod est ei figurae sententiarum, 
quae ἀποστροφή dicitur. 


SERVIUsS’ LIST OF FIGURAE. 


This includes a number of figurvae noted by Servius, many of 
which are mentioned by the grammarians under soloecismus. ὁ 
A I 2 Italiam venit; ars quidem hoc exigit, ut nominibus 
provinciarum praepositiones addamus, civitatum nusquam. tamen 
plerumque perverso ordine lectum est; nam ecce hoc loco detraxit 
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provinciae praepositionem dicens ‘Italiam venit’ ro ad Haliam 
venit... et est figura; cf. I] 154, [X 598. 

DeE:—A I 38 nec posse Italia avertere: detraxit more suo 
praepositionem provinciae; non enim dixit ‘de Italia’, sed ‘Italia’. 

In c. Abl.:—A I 263 Italia: in Italia, cf. IV 36, 426, XII 344, 
B VIII gs. 

In c. Acc. :—A I 52 Aeoliam venit: in Aeoliam. 


A I 6 inferretque deos Latio; ἢ. 6. in Latium. et est figura 
usitata apud Vergilium. quod enim per accusativum cum prae- 
positione dicimus ille per dativum ponit sine praepositione, sicut 
alibi (V 451) it clamor caelo, pro in caelum.—About 35 cases are 
noted, in 20 of which IN is supplied, in 15, AD; in at least 12 
instances the dative is due toa compound verb. An example of 
the opposite form is A 1440 per medios: figura est; nam planum 
fuerat ‘mediis se infert’. 


AI 16 hic illius arma: figura creberrima adverbium pro adverbio 
posuit, praesentis loci pro absentis; debere enim dicere ‘illic’ 
(I 52, 168, 247, II 29, III 97).—A I 728 hic: tunc; est ergo 
adverbium temporis (I 787, II 722, 199, 532, V 340, 387, X 345). 
—A IX 760 hinc: nec loci est, nec temporis, sed ordinis, i. e. 
‘deinde’, cf. I 194, X 388, B VIII 67, GI 5,1V 58—A II 18 huc: 
pro illuc (II 763, IX 752,G II 187).—A VI 485 etiam: adhuc 
(II 292, XI 352, G IT 189).—A I1 615 tam: praeterea (Ὁ II 57, 
350), IV 157 iam: i.e. modo (X 162, B IV 423), II 103 iamdudum: 
modo ‘quam primum’ (I 580, G I 213).—A I 275 inde; post vel 
deinde vel tunc, adverbium loci pro temporis (II 2, VIII 587).— 
ΑΙ 15 longe; valde (II 711, V 406, X 754, XI 214, XII 44).— 
A I 388 modo: tantummodo (II 760, IV 50, VII 319).—A IT 546 
nequiquam: non (IV 209, XII 634, G I 192, 403).—A XI 801 
nihil: non (ΙΧ z3z).—A II 670 numguam : pro ‘non’ (111 450). 
—A I 200 penitus: i. 6. valde (VI 679, IX 1).—A I 49 praeterea: 
postea (G 1V 501).—A VI 10 procul : haud longe (III 13, V 124), 
cf. II 42, X 835, B VI 16.—A III 416 protinus: continuo, cf. I 
437, 545, VII 601, IX 335, Χ 340,G14.—A IV 291 quando; 
siquidem (X 366).—A X 709 multosque: pro ‘multosve’, cf. II 
37, 1V 143; IV 498 ‘que’ autem pro ‘enim’ (X 333).—A V 798 
si; siquidem (V 64, G17, 17, z89).—A III 228 tum; praeterea 
(I 264), V 513 tum: deinde (X 445).—A I 81 ubi: pro postguam 
(714, II] gro), IV 118 ubi: pro ‘cum’ (143)—A XI 259 vel: 
etiam (438, B VIII 69).—A I 34 vix: mox vel statim, cf. II 172, 
III 8, IV 545. 
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‘EN AIA AYOIN. 


This is the resolution of a complex expression into its parts—a 
substantive limited by another in an oblique case (hypotaxis) 
becoming two codrdinate substantives (parataxis) united by a 
conjunction.’ 

Servius’ definition is at A 161 molemque et montes: i. 6. molem 
montis. et est figura, ut una res in duas dividatur, metri causa 
interposita coniunctione, ut alio loco (G II 192) pateris libamus et 
auro, i. 6. pateris aureis; cf. Sevv. 1.1., A X 754 (cf. V 68).—I 111, 
311, 648, II 420, V 431. 

Other examples are: A II 627 ferro et bipennidus (p. 285), III 
148 effigies sacrae, etc., 467 hamis auroque, cf. V 259, VII 142, 
IX 704, G III 56; ΙΝ 33 (nec dulces natos) Veneris nec praemia 
(p. 190), V 410 caestus et arma, VII 15 gemitus iraeque, [X 601 
gelu et undis, XI 22 socios inhumataque corpora, 571 eguae 
mammis et lacte ferino. Without designation: A III 223, VII 
751, VIII 52. 

ANTIPTOSIS. 


This refers to the use of one grammatical case for another.’ I 
have found the term only in the authors noted below and in Ser- 
vius, who, without giving a formal definition, makes a perfectly 
clear statement: 6. g. AI 120 Ilionei: antiptosis est, pro gene- 
tivo enim dativum posuit, ... qua plerumque utuntur poetae, 
ut (573) urbem quam statuo vestra est, pro ‘urbs’ (Serv. 1. 1. 
multi antiptosin volunt, accusativum pro nominativo ; see p. 281), 
item (X 361) haeret pede pes, pro ‘pedi’ (Sevv. 1. 1. pro ‘pedi’; 
nam antiptosis est). 

Dat. for gen.—A I 120 (above): without designation, A I 27, 
VIII 209, ΙΧ 121, X 135, £37. 

Acc. for nom.—A I 573 (above): A XI 775 cassida: pro 
‘cassis’; nam accusativum posuit pro nominativo; cf. Prisc. 218, 
15 K. ‘cassida’ quoque accusativus est Graecus, 5 eo quod est 
‘cassis,’ quo usus est pro nominativo ‘cassis’ Vergilius (A XI 
775), 251, 3 K., Prod. 28, 24 K., Sac. 479, 15 K., Charis. 
103, 18 K. 

Abl. for dat.—A X 361 (above): A VI 727, X 653, 845, XI 56, 


1Cf. Porph. Hor. Ὁ. 2,15, 18, Schol. Bern. 984 H. (citing G II 192, A III 
467). 

Cf. Anon. VIII 696, 22 W., Acron. Hor. Epod. 5, 59, Don. Ter. Eun. 2, 2, 
43; 4, 3, 11, Prisc. III 184, 1 K., Schol. Bern. 986 H. 
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G II 327: without designation, AIV 4, XI 568; cf. Serv. in Don. 
416, 13 Κα A IV 224. 

Sept. cas. for gen.—A V 609 per mille coloribus arcum: aut 
antiptosis est ‘mille colorum ’, ἢ. 6. multicolorum, cf. I 75 pulchra 
prole: notanda figura; frequenter enim hac utitur. nam quod 
nos per genetivum singularem dicimus, antiqui per septimum 
dicebant, ut hoc loco ‘parentem pulchra prole’, i. e. pulchrae pro- 
lis: another example is A XI 149: without designation, A I 72, 
164, 313 (IV 131), 496, II 20g, III 286, 538, V 401, VI 299, VII 
457, ΙΧ 220, 510, X 381, GI 164, II 25, 241. 

Abl. for per c. acc.—A II 771 tectis: per tecta. et est anti 
ptosis: examples without designation, A II 205, 421, IV og, V 
673, X 38, 540, XI 742, 762, G III 292. 

Nom. for voc.—A I 734 adsit laetitiae Bacchus dator: alii 
‘adsis’ legunt, secundum quos ‘Bacchus’ aut antiptosis est, aut 
antiquus vocativus, ut (XII 192); cf. Sevv.1.1., VIII 77 (cf. [Serg.] 
explan. in Don. 498, 18 K.), XI 464. 

Voc. for nom.—A II 283 expectate: antiptosis est, pro ‘expec- 
tatus’: another example is A VII 685: without designation, A 
III 382, IX 6g7, X 327: doubtful, A XII 176. 

Voc. for acc.—A X 710 pastus: pro ‘pastum’, nam supra ait 
‘quem’; ergo antiptosis est: another example is G II 160 (Schol. 
Bern. 986 H.), cf. A II 377. 


WITHOUT DESIGNATION. 


Nom. for gen.—A IV 203 amens animi: ul (300) inops animi. 
sane ‘amens animi’ nominativum pro genetivo posuit: other exam- 
ples are: A V 73, ΙΧ 253, B VII 26. 

Gen. for abl—A IX 87 classis egeret: pro ‘classe’ genetivus 
pro ablativo, cf. X1 343: other examples are: A IX 682, XII το, 
cf. IV 629, V 202, X 686, XI gr7, G IV 490; cf. Don. Ter. Eun. 
2, 2, 43. 

Dat. for abl.—A I 145 tridenti: autem pro tridente, dativum 
pro ablativo: other examples are: A IV 2, V rag, cf. II 610; XI 
351, G III 6: doubtful, A XII 511 curru: autem aut septimus 
est, aut dativus casus antiquus (III 547, ΒΝ 29), cf. I 257, IX 602, 
G IV 158, 798. 


A I 147 perlabitur undas: figura est. quod enim nos modo 
dicimus per praepositionem nomini copulatam sequente verbo, 
antiqui verso ordine praepositionem detractam nomini iungebant 
verbo, ita tamen ut esset una pars orationis, et faciebant honestam 
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elocutionem. nos dicimus ‘per undas labitur’, illi dicebant ‘ perla- 
bitur undas’, item ‘per forum curro’ et ‘percurro forum’. notan- 
dum plane quod plerumque suum regit casum, plerumque ad abla- 
tivum transit; cf. 307 cum casum suum retinet, hysterologia est, 
cum autem mutat, figura est, ut (VI 2) Cumarum adlabitur oris; 
‘oris’ pro ‘oras’ posuit.—Other examples are: A I 377, II 478 
(723, IV 10, VII 214, XI 746, ΒΝ 5), III 292 (V 176, VI 222, 
VII 161, VIII 725, X 338, 377), VII 110, XII 352, 555; cf. AI 
452 (et) fido et confido dativum regit, ut (IX 398). sane optima 
figura est quae numquam a principalitate discedit, ut (B II 29), 
cf. Sevv. 1.1., VI 2. 


A I 251 infandum: pro infande posuz?, ut in VI (21) miserum. 
item (VII 399) torvum pro torve. et est figura quae fit quotiens 
nomen pro adverbio ponitur; magis autem poetica est, in prosa 
aut rara aut numquam.'—Other examples are: AI 307, 475, 502 
(IV 289, VII 343), II 682, IV 255, V 114, 444, VI 288, VIII 550, 
IX 381, 560, X 232, 272, 740, XI 583, 867, XII 338, 389, 456 
(860), 477, B III 79, G I 68, III 28, 403, IV 27; see also p. 278. 
An example of the opposite figure is A V 489 quo: in quam; 
nam ponit adverbia pro nominibus, ut (I 6); other examples are: 
A 1671, II 150, ΙΝ 98, ΙΧ 204, B I 20, VI 23. | 

The following figures belong inthis connection: A148 /unonis - 
autem pro‘meum’, nomen pro pronomine; other examples are: 
A I rgz, 486, 11 79, 293, 674, III] 628, VI 381, 1X 482, X 73, 826, 
XI 401, 566, XII zz, B HI 68.—A I 253 hic: i. 6. talis (II 554, 
IV 208, 237, 1X 479, 632, XI 16, 54).—A IV 47 guam- qualem 
vel gquantam ; pronomen pro nomine, cf. XI 108, 732 (I 237, 615, 
616, IV zo, VIII 427, X 670—IV 73, 14, IX 34, XI 257, 508). 


A II 132 parari: infinitivus modus pro indicativo. et est figura 
propria historiographorum, ut Sallustius (lug. 6, 1), cf. VITI 493. 
—Other examples are: A II 684, 775, III 206, 666, IV 422, VI 
199, 491, 557, VII 390, VIII 275, 493, 689 (XI zg2, G I 200), X 
288, 289, 458, XII 216, GIV 1734). 


A II 427 aequi: pro ‘aequitatis’. et optima figura est a femi- 
nino genere in neutrum transire.—Other examples are: A V 851, 
X 9, 631, G IT 398. 


1Cf. Serv. [Serg.] Comm. in Don. 438, 35 ; 446, 24 K. quae locutio sic hodie 
crebra est, ut figura putetur. nam omnes dicunt ‘pulchrum legit,’ ‘delicatum 
loquitur.’ 
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A IV 106 Libycas adverteret oras: absolutior quidem est haec 
lectio, sed verior. et figuratior illa est ‘Libycas averteret oras’ 
[#266.]: nam plerumque trahitur schema, ut aliquo ituri non ad 
locum, sed de loco ponamus significationem, ut si dicas ‘de Cam- 
pania abeo in Tusciam’, ‘abeo’ honestius est quam si ‘eo’ dixeris. 
nec hoc tantum hoc loco facit, sed pluribus: hinc enim est (VI 
375); cf. Serv. 1.1. 


A IX 771 (774) amicum Crethea musis (Crethea musarum comi- 
tem): et tale est schema per repetitionem, ut (X 180); cf. G 
IV 341. 


The following passages also are noted: A VI 435 lucemque 
perosi: figurate dixit ; nam ‘perosus illius’ dicimus.—A VII 445 
exarsit in iras : communis sermo habet ‘ardeo illa re’, sed figura- 
tius ‘ardeo in illam rem’ dicimus.—A IX 631 virtutem inlude: 
‘inludo tibi’ et ‘insulto tibi’ diclimus: nam ‘ inludo te’ figuratum 
est, ut hoc loco, item ‘insulto te’: Sallustius (hist. inc. 50 Kr.); 
cf. Serv. X 643, I] 64.—G III 502 figuratum est ‘ reststit hanc 
rem’ pro ‘hutc ret’. 

Novae Elocutiones. 


The following words and expressions are noted as new, i. 6. used 
first by Vergil, and may therefore be mentioned in this connection. 

A I 663 aligerum, 11 62 occumbere morti, III 221 caprigenum 
pecus, 339 superat, 572 prorumpit nubem, IV 50 sacris litatis, V 
53 vota, 144 bitugo, VI 353 excussa magistro, VII 490 mensae 
erili, VIII 268 minores, 433 currum et rotas instabant, IX 48 
maculis albis, 641 macte,' X 216 noctivago, 321 labores praebutt, 


1The Schol. Dan. further remark: suam comsuetudinem fecit: nam et alibi 
(VII 11) ef tterum (IV 263) practermisit cuius rei dives, cum veteres ‘dives tllius 
ret’ dicerent, quod ipse alibi (G II 468) e¢ (A ΙΧ 26). ttem cum veleres natalem 
diem vel locum vel tempus dicerent, ut Horatius (C. 1, 21, 10) εἰ Plautus in Pseu- 
dolo (τ, 2, 46), Vergilius his omissis dixit (B 111 76) meus est natalts.—For dives 
cf. Serv. A IX 26 per genetivum frequentius utimur hac figura, quam per abla- 
tivum (I 343, 11 22); with abl. VII 537 secundum antiquum morem (cf. IV 37, 
X 201). The statement about afa/is Servius contradicts at B III 76 sane 
‘natalis’ apud maiores plenum fuit, licet posteritas ‘natalis dies’ coeperit: 
nam cum Horatius dixerit (Ep. 2, 2, 210) natalis grate numeras? Iuvenalis ait 
(XII 1) natali die; but the true difference is probably given by Donatus (Ter. 
Phor. 1, 1, 14): cum adiectione temporis cuiuslibet ‘natalis’ melius dicitur, 
sed Vergilius serviens personae rusticae (B III 76) mens est natalis, inquit nec 
addidit ‘dies’. The omission of the word of time or circumstance was proba- 
bly an idiom of the Sermo Vulgaris, and hence we find Horace using it in the 
Epistles, but the more formal expression in the Odes. 
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834 vulnera siccabat lymphis, G I 88 exudat umor, II 308 ruzt ad 
caelum, 345 indulgentza. 

It is in favor of the mutual independence of Servius and Macro- 
bius that not one of these innovations in syntax and diction is 
mentioned by Servius, the interlocutor of Macrobius (6, 6, 1-11), 
nor on the other hand does the Servius of the Commentary 
remark as new a single one of the 30 examples cited as novelties 
by the Servius of Macrobius (cf. Nettleship, Conington’s Vergil*, 
I, p. xxx ff.). It seems quite unlikely, when we recall Macrobius’ 
freedom in appropriating from the writings of -others, that he 
should have taken the trouble to collect new examples, when a 
number already noted lay convenient for use. More probably he 
and Servius both took their examples from some larger collection 
as a common source, and either of purpose or by accident avoided 
choosing the same instances. 


GRAECAE FIGURAE. 


The following constructions and expressions of Vergil are noted 
by Servius as being copied or borrowed from the Greek. 

A I 41 (Aiacis) Oili: et est Graeca figura, si dicamus ‘Aeneas 
Anchisae’ et subaudiamus filius. hac autem figura utimur circa 
patres et circa maritos tantum, ut Vergilius (VI 36) et (III 319) ; 
other examples are: A I 231, [IX 358, ΟἹ 138. 

A I 67 navigat aequor: fig. Gr. est; nos enim dicimus per 
aequor navigat; cf. p. 270. 

A I 320 nuda genu: et est Gr. fig. (p. 270), cf. 228 oculos suffusa 
nitentes (p. 270); examples with verbs are: A I 713 expleri 
mentem nequit, II 207 furiata, V 720 animum diducitur, X 698 
Latagum occupat os, G III 84 tremit artus. 

A I 328 vox hominem sonat: Gr. fig. est. 

A I 440 neque cernitur ulli: et est Graecum οὐδενὶ ὁρώμενος, ut 
(Hor. C. 1, 6, 1); similar examples are: A I 669 nota tibi, 1V 38 
pugnabis amori (cf. I 475, ΒΝ 8,G II 138), VIII 127 cui me 
precari, XI 126 iustitiaene prius mirer belline Jaborum, 280 laetor 
malorum (cf. I 441, XI 73, 338, 416), 383 meque timoris argue tu 
Drance, XII 649 indignus avorum. 

A I 663 Latini deum ipsum ‘Cupidinem’ vocant, hoc quod 
facit ‘amorem’. sed hic imitatus est Graecos, qui uno nomine 
utrumque significant ; nam Amorem dixit deum, cf. 869. 

A II 53 cavae cavernae: Gr. fig., ut ‘vitam vivere’ ‘mortem 
mori’; cf. V 447, XII 680. 
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A II 111 euntes: ire cupientes, ut (B VI 3). et est Gr. fig., 
ubi statuisse aliquid pro inchoatione habetur; other examples 
are: A I 474, 656, II zzz, Π1 587, VIII 157, XII 585, G I 793. 

A II 598 Ascanius puer: filius, ut (IV 94), Horatius (C. 1, 12, 
25). et est Graecum, nam παῖδας dicunt; cf. IIE 339, IV 94, Don. 
Ter. And. 2, 3, 26. | 

A II 601 (Tyndaridis) facies invisa: i.e. Helena. et est Grae- 
cum, ut ‘vis Herculea’, h. e. Hercules (p. 186). 

A III 426 prima (hominis facies); nominativus est pluralis a 
neutro. et est Gr. fig., τὰ πρῶτα ἄνθρωπος ; cf. V 285 Cressa genus, — 
II] 594 cetera Gratus. 

A III sor Hesperia: autem Ἑ. σπερόθεν, nam Graece dixit, et 
est de loco adverbium ‘ Dardanus ἙἭ σπερόθεν᾿. figura enim non 
numquam pulchra est si elocutio inperfecta sit, ut Cicero in Ver- 
rinis (1, 8, 23); cf. [V 36 aut certe Τυρόθεν, i. 6. de Tyro, ut 
(III sor). 7 

A V 248 dat ferre: Graecum est duo verba coniungere, ut paul 
post (262); cf. Il 10 amor casus cognoscere, I 514 avid? coniun- 
gere (p. 269). 

A VI 341 quis te Palinure deorum; ‘quis deus’ debuit dicere, © 
sed graece dixit ris θεῶν ; cf. VIII 217 una boum: fig. Gr. 

A XI 471 multaque se incusat: pro ‘multum’. et est Gr. fig., 
cf. 1 465 mulla gemens: graecum est πολλὰ στενάζων, V 869 multa 
gemens: nomen pro adverbio; other examples are: A V 19, VI 
467, IX 333, X 94 (GIV 122), 839 (XII go2, 496, G IV 301), XI 
854, XII 398, G II 134, 275, III soo. 

The Schol. Dan. remark upon a provincialism peculiar to Ver- 
gil’s. native district: G I 104 comminus arva insequitur: statim, 
sine intermissione. zon est ergo ‘ex propinquo’. qui significatus 
Srequentissimus est in cisalpina Gallia ; vulgo enim dicunt ‘ vado 
ad cum, sed comminus’: unde Vergilius magis patriam consue- 
tudinem videtur secutus. 


SCHEMATA LEXEOS. 


The Latin grammarians (Don. 397, 7 K., Charts. 279, 24 K.., 
Diom. 443, 13 K.) give a list of schemata lexeos containing 17-28 
names, of which Servius notices the following ; prolepsis, zeugma, 
syllepsis, homoeoteleuton, hirmos, anacoluthon, climax. 


PROLEPSIS. 


This term was first applied to that method of argumentation 
by which the arguments of an opponent are stated and answered 
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before he has had a chance of presenting them himself.’ It was 
afterwards extended in meaning so as to include any anticipation, 
whether in sense or construction.” The Latin terms are sudtectio 
(Cornif.) and praesumptio (Quint.). 

The four grammarians and Rujintan cite A XII 161 Interea 
reges, ingenti mole Latinus, etc.: Serv. hyperbaton (p. 187); 
Rufinian also cites B VI 30 nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et 
Ismarus Orphea; Dom. cites, to illustrate his second definition, 
A I 2 Laviniaque venit litora; Sevv. ‘Lavina’ legendum est, non 
‘Lavinia’, quia post adventum Aeneae Lavinium nomen accepit 
. . . quamvis quidam superfluo esse prolepsin velint. 

The following examples illustrate Servius’ use of the term :’ A 
I 565 quis genus Aeneadum, IV 42 lateque furentes Barcaei, VI 
goo ad Caietae portum: a persona poetae prolepsis, cf. VII 712 
(VI 776), GIV 461; VII 797 sacrumque Numici litus, VII] 136 
Leucros, 347 LTarpeiam sedem, 361 Romanoque foro, IX 9 Pala- 
tint, X 120 legto, G II 162 Lulia-unda., 


ZEUGMA. 


This occurs when a word expressed in one clause is supplied 
with another clause in order to complete the sense.‘ The Latin 
terms are Ligatio adnexio (Rufin.); but special terms are used 
according to the position of the word with reference to the related 
clauses—coniunctio adiunctio (Cornif.), hypo- meso- pro- promeso- 
zéeuxts (Sac.), meso- hypo-zeugma (Diom.). 

The four grammarians cite A III 359 qui numina Phoebi qui - 
tripodas, Clarii laurus, qui sidera sentis: Serv. sane per omnia 
zeugma est ab inferioribus ‘sentis’; cf. 360, I 120 (below), III 260; 
Rufinian cites A IX 8 urbe et sociis et classe relicta. 

The clearest statement of Servius is at A I 120 iam validam 
Ilionei navem ; zeugma est ab inferioribus ‘vicit hiems’. quod fit 
et a superioribus et a medio, plerumque et ad utrumque respondet, 
ut (III 359). ecce hoc loco ‘sentis’ et ante dicta et sequentia 


1Cf. Cornif. 4, 23, 33, Cic. Or. 738, Rutil. Lup. RLM. 14, 14 H., Quint. 9, 2, 
16 (cf. 4, 1, 49), Sac. 456, 7 K., Don. 397,12 Κι, Charis. 280, 1 K., Rufin. RLM. 
48, 1 H. 

*Cf. Diom. 443, 21 K. 

3Servius does not recognize the grammatical sense in which Prolepsis is now 
most commonly employed. 

‘Cf. Zon. III 168, 23 Sp., Cornif. 4, 27, 38, Quint. 9, 3, 62, Aq. Rom. RLM. 
36, 14 H., Sac. 456, 14 K., Don. 397, 15 K., Charis. 280, 9 K., Diom. 444, 4 K., 
Rufin. RLM. 48, 21 H. 
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concludit ; cf. B IX I quo te Moeri pedes? an quo via ducit, in 
urbem ?: subaudis ‘ducunt’, et est zeugma a posterioribus. 

Other examples are: A III 133 muros optatae molior urbis 
Pergameamque voco; z. a superioribus, ἢ. 6. urbem, I 502 instans 
operi regnisque futuris; z. est ad sequentia pertinens.—A V 111 
et palmae pretium victoribus; z. utriusque lateris—A XII 436 
fortunam ex 4115 : subaudimus ‘opta’; nec enim fortuna discitur. 
et est z. non integrum, cf. III 260, VIII 260, 294. 

In a single instance only, viz. A II 503, does Servius fail to note 
the special form of zeugma, but the Schol. Dan. never give more 
than the general term: A I 144 Cymothoe simul et Triton 
adnixus, cf. XII 576; IV 131 vetia rara, plagae, VIII 777 ludis- 
que viae plausuque fremebant, IX 530 certabant, XII 316 me 
sinite. 

SYLLEPSIS. 

This is when a word expressed in one clause is supplied ina 
modified form with another.' It differs from zeugma in that the 
form of the word supplied varies with the syntactical conditions 
of each clause, while in zeugma the same form is supplied in 
every case. 

The grammarians mention two? forms of sydlepsis : 

I, Cum dictio singularis plurali alligatur. II. Cum dictio plu- 
ralis singulari concluditur. 

I. Cum dictio singularis plurali alligatur.—Sac. cites A I 212 
pars et frusta secant: figurate, ut (IV 405) pars grandia trudunt, 
cf. II 3z, V 120; Don., Charts. and Diom, cite B I 81 sunt nobis 
mitia poma castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis. 

II. Cum dictio pluralis singulari concluditur.—The four gram- 
marians cite A I 16 hic illius arma hic currus fuit: Serv. (17) quo- 
tienscumque nomina pluralis et singularis numeri conectuntur, 
respondemus viciniori, ut ecce hoc loco currui, non armis respondet. 
eadem et in diversis generibus est observatio, ut magis vicino, etc., 
cf. 553 sociis et rege recepto : syllepsis per numeros, ut (16). 

III. Sac. cites A I 393, VII 268, B II 73, no one of which is 
noted by Servius. 

Servius’ best statement is at A IX 60 nocte super media: et est 
bona elocutio, facta per syllepsin, ut si dicas ‘legi nocte super 
media’, i. 6. ultra mediam noctem ; nulla enim syllepsis est, quae 


1Cf. Trypho III 202, 25 Sp., Porph. Hor. Ὁ. S. 25; Serm. 1, 3, 69, Sac. 457, 
1 K,, Don. 397, 23 K., Charis. 281, 4 K., Diom. 444, 31 K. 
3 Sac. adds a third form the statement of which is quite obscure. 
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non et casum mutet, et egeat subauditione, ut (285), cf. G III 115 
et est syllepsis, cum aliquid assumitur, quod dictum supra non est. 

Servius does not regard the two-fold division of the gram- 
marians, although he mentions forms unnoted by them and recog- 
nizes a wider range for the figure: AI 583 classem socios receptos - 
syl. per numeros, 1X 523 vos o Calliope precor, cf. 255 vos Nise. 
—With AI 212 (above) cf. II 64, III 675, VI 660, IX 636.—A 
X 31 (sine pace tua atque) invito numine: syl. per genus est, 672 
quid manus illa virum, 605 Ascanius puer—A 1573 urbem quam 
statuo vestra est; multi antiptosin volunt (cf. Doz. Ter. Eun. 4, 
3,11)... utsit pro‘urbs guam statuo vestra est’. sed si sic 
intellegamus, ‘quam’ nihilominus sequitur et syllepsis fit per casus 
mutationem (cf. Don. Ter. Ad. 5, 4, 3), G 11317 nec semine iacto : 
syl. per adsumptionem casus, A 1X 285 quodcumque pericli est 
(cf. V z08).—A II 321 ipse trahit: septima syllepsis est; ‘trahit’ 
enim licet nepotis tantum sit, tamen et superiora concludit; cf. 
Ρ. 157. 

HOMOEOTELEUTON. 

This is when successive words or clauses end with the same 
sound.’ 

Sac. cites A VIII 641 caesa iungebant foedera porca, and Diom. 
A VI 86 bella horrida bella; Servius makes no comment. 

All the Latin authorities distinguish homoeoteleuton from 
homoeoptoton, i. e. when successive words or clauses end not only 
with the same sound, but also the same grammatical case, but 
Servius does not mention the latter term, or give any example of 
it; moreover, he regards homoeoteleuton as a blemish (A IV 504 
vitiosa est enim elocutio quae habet exitus simuiles, licet sit casuum 
dissimilitudo), the avoidance of which may serve as the reason 
for a change of form or case. Examples are noted at A 1V 558, 
IX 606, XII 3¢7, ΒΝ 38; the following cases show the avoid- 
ance of homocoteleuton: AI 30, II 56, 745, III 663, V 391, VIII 
435, 545, & 571, XI 112, 464, XII 781, B Ill] 1, G III 539 (cf. B 
VIII 28, GI 183). 


The opposite figure, Savhomocon, is when successive words begin 
with the same sound, viz. alliteration ;7 when the same syllable is 
repeated it is called ὁμοιόαρκτον. 


1Cf. Zon. III 169, 3 Sp., Cornif. 4, 20, 28, Cic. Or. 35, Rutil. Lup. RLM. 19, 
3 H., Quint. 9, 3, 77, Gell. 18, 8, Aq. Rom. RLM. 30, 27 H., Sac. 459, 3 K., 
Don. 398, 24 K., Charis. 282, 9 K., Diom. 447, 5 K. 

*Cf. Cornif. 4, 12, 18, Sac. 458, 29 K., Don. 398, 20 K., Charis. 382, 7 K., 
Diom. 446, 30 K. 
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Sac. cites A III 183 casus Cassandra canebat: Serv. haec com- 
positio iam vitiosa est ; quae maioribus placuit, ut (82), et (V 866). 

Servius notes a sequence of the same sound at A II 199 maius 
miseris multoque: ut (V 866) et (III 183); nam apud veteres a 
similibus incipere vitiosum non erat, V 866 et bene imitatus est 
maris stridorem ‘sale saxa sonabant’. 


HIrRMOS. 


This term, unnoticed by Volkmann and Ernesti, is applied to a 
series of words all in the same grammatical case depending on a 
verb expressed at the end of the clause.’ 

The grammarians cite A VI 724 principio caelum ac terras cam- 
posque liquentes, etc.; Sev. (703) hirmos est hoc loco, i. 6. unus 
sensus protentus per multos versus. 

Another example is A VI 66 est autem eipyés, i. 6. longissimum 
hyperbaton. The reason for using the term ‘hyperbaton’ is 
evident when the irregular sequence of the words in the passage 
is contrasted with the close succession of the first example. 


ANACOLUTHON. 


This refers to a lack of balance or correspondence in contrasted 
clauses." 

Sac. cites A II 13 quamquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque 
refugit, incipiam ; deest ‘tamen’, quia cum praeponitur ‘ quam- 
quam’, subiungi necesse est ‘tamen’ (see examples below) and B 
VI 9 siquis tamen haec quoque siquis captus amore leget. 

Servius has no formal definition, but the examples noted are 
perfectly clear: A II 331 subaudis ‘tot’, et est dy; nam dixit 
‘quot’, cum non praemiserit ‘tot’, III 478 ἀν. est, non enim prae- 
misit ‘quamquam vicina sit’, cf. II 244, III 541, V_ 281, G 1 7197 
(for omission of tamen see XI 3); V 66 prima, ΧΙ 53 infelix nat? 
Junus, GI 241. 

CLIMAX. 


This term is used of an arrangement of words or clauses in 
which each word occurs twice in succession, or the concluding 
word of the first clause is repeated as the first word of the clause 


1 Cf. Sac. 455, 25 K., Don. 398, 30 K., Charis. 282, 17 K., Diom. 447, 28 K. 
3 Cf. Porph. Hor. Ὁ. 4, 14, 20, Don. Ter. And. 1, 1,67, Sac. 457, 23 K., Schol. 
Bern. 986 H. 
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following.’ The Latin terms are gradatio (Cornif., Quint.) and 
ascensus (Aq. Rom.). 

Diom. cites B 11 63 torva leaena lupum sequitur, lupus ipse 
capellam, etc. 

The only example noted is A ΙΧ 570 Caenea Turnus Turnus 
Ityn: ut ait Lucilius (5. fr. 911 Baehr.) bonum schema est, quo- 
tiens sensus variatur in iteratione verborum, e¢ zm fine positus 
sequentis sit exordium, gut appellatur climax; cf. Schol. Bern. 
987 H. 

SOLOECISMUS. 


In its most general sense this term includes every variation 
from the conventional rules of syntax:* practically, however, it is 
concerned with prose as opposed to poetry, and soloecismus in 
the former becomes figura in the Jatter (see p. 268). The Latin 
terms are tnparilitas (Sin. Cap.) and stribiligo (Gell., Diom.). 

Servius’ definition (Comm. in Don. 446, 2 K. vitium factum in 
contextu partium orationis, ita ut singuli sermones Latini sint, sed 
peccet ipsa coniunctio) avoids the mechanical difference drawn by 
the grammarians between soloecismus and barbarismus, and states 
more clearly Quintilian’s distinction (1, 5, 38) that soloectsmus 
inheres not in words as individuals, but in their relations to one 
another.’ 

The grammarians repeat in a perfunctory way the statement of 
the relationship of soloeczsmus and figura, and yet without any 
explanation proceed to illustrate many of their forms of soloeczs- 
mus by examples from Vergil. Quintilian more consistently 
regards the same peculiarities as figurae (p. 268), and Servius 
never recognizes soloecismus in Vergil and very rarely an approach 
to it, 6. g. σολοικοειδές, σολοικοφανές (cf. Schol. Bern. 985 H.); the 
term occurs only at A V 120 (p. 268), and 558 it pectore summo; 
sic legendum, ne sit soloecismus. 

The other terms occur in the following passages: A I 176 
rapuitque in fomite flammam: paene soloecophanes est; nam cum 
mutationem verbum significet, ablativo usus est: etc., cf. 295, 252, 
VI 339, IX 441, X 387, 807, 838, Comm. in Don. 419, 30 K.; 


1Cf. Zon. III 166, 19 Sp., Cornif. 4, 25, 34, Cic. Or. 135, Quint. 9, 3) 55, Aq. 
Rom. RLM. 34, 17 H., Diom. 448, 12 K. 

*Cf. Herodian III 85, 7 Sp., Cornif. 4, 12,17, Cic. Part. 18, Quint. 1, 5, 51, 
Gell. 5, 20, 2 (definition of Sinnius Capito), Sac. 449, 16 K., Don. 393, 6 K., 
Charis. 266, 15 K. (definition of Cominianus), 267, 23 K., Diom. 453, 21 K. 

Cf. Sac. 451, το K., Don. 393, 10 K. 
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IV 355 quem: longe repetiit; et ‘quem’ non ad caput, sed ad 
Ascanium retulit; et licet excusetur, tamen σολοικοφανές est, cf. ἃ 
II 98, AIX 87; VIII 260 angit inhaerens elisas oculos: multi 
‘elidens’ legunt, . .. nam ‘elisos’ soloecophanes est.—A X τὸ 
non est enim ‘hos suastt’, ne frat σολοικοειδές : guamvis tuveniakur 
huius modi figura, ut (XII 813), ef Enuzus (fr. 541 Baehr.) gauze 
te persuasit ? 


VITIA SERMONITS. 


In addition to soloecitsmus and barbarismus the Latin gram- 
marians give a list of faults of style (vi#ta sermonts), of which the 
following are noted by Servius, although not specifically as faults : 
acyrologia (p. 176), cacenphaton, pleanasmus, perissologia (p. 
186), tautologia, epexegesis, auxesis, ellipsis, tapinosis, cacosyn- 
theton, amphibolia. 

CACENPHATON. 

This term is applied to an expression which suggests an obscene 
meaning by the sound of a sequence of syllables in successive 
words or by a single word.' 4eschrologia (Sac., Diom.) is the 
converse, viz. the expression of a proper sense by improper 
terms. 

Don. and Diom. cite A I 193 numerum cum navibus aequet : 
Serv. cacenphaton in sermone, quod fit si ‘cum’ particulam ‘n’ 
littera sequatur; Dios. also cites VI 406 aperit ramum qui veste 
tatebat. 

Other examples are: A II 27 Dorica castra: mala est compo- 
sitio ab ea syllaba incipere, qua superius finitus est sermo;? nam 
plerumque et cacenphaton facit, ut hoc loco, cf. [11 203 caeca cali- 
gine, G II 13 glauca canentia. 

A VIII 406 coniugis infusus gremio: Probus vero et Carminius 
propter sensum cacenphaton ‘infusum’ legunt, cf. Comm. in Don. 
447, 16 K. fieri cacenphaton etiam in sensu... cum dicat Ver- 
gilius ‘coniugis infusus gremio’, et hic cacenphaton est in sensu. 


PLEONASMOS. 


This means the use of a greater number of words than is actu- 
ally required for the expression of the thought.’ 


1Cf. Quint. 8, 3, 44, Sac. 453, 16 K., Don. 394, 32 K.3 Tes. Ad. 2, 3, 6, 
Charis. 270, 26 K., Diom. 451, 3 K., J. Victor RLM. 433, 7 H. 

*Cf. Quint. 9, 4, 41; Alf. Biese, De iteratis syllabis, Kh. Mus. Vol. 38, p. 
634 ff. 

*Cf. Trypho III 198, 2 Sp., Quint. 8 3, 53; 9 3, 46, Aq. Rom. RLM, 36, 
25 H., Sac. 454, : K., Don. 395, 3 K., Charis. 271, 1 K., Diom. 449, 18 K. 
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- The grammarians cite A I 614 sic ore locuta est; Serv. pleon- 
asmos. sic (IV 359) vocemque his auribus hausi (cf. Serv. 1.1. 
IE 524, XI 535); Quént. cites Α ΙΝ 359 and XII 638 vidi oculos 
ante ipse meos. 

Servius’ definition is given at A I 208 voce refert: pleonasmos 
est, qui fit quotiens adduntur superflua, ut alibi (IV 359). Teren- 
tius (4d. 3, 2, 31) his oculis egomet vidi. 

Other examples are: G II 1 sidera caeli, III σοὶ morituris 
frigidus.— Without designation: A VIII 45 solo recubans, XI 640 
volvitur ille excussus humi. 


TAUTOLOGIA. 


This is the repetition of the same or an equivalent word.' 

Sac. (the only one of the grammarians to quote from Vergil) 
cites G II 192 pateris libamus et auro: Serv. pateris aureis; ἐν. 
διὰ δυοῖν; and A I 505 media e testudine templi. 

Servius gives his explanation in connection with A II 627 ferro. 
et bipennibus; tautologia est (Schol. Dan. ἕν διὰ δυοῖν : note the. 
same confusion just above), cf. XI 135 ferro bipenni; bipennis per 
se plenum est, et securim significat, ut (II 627). 

Another example is A III 524 humilemque videmus 

Italiam. Italiam primus conclamat Achates 
Italiam laeto socii clamore salutant: tautologia usus est ad. 
exprimendum adfectum navigantum, cf. IV 346. 

Servius also uses several other terms as equivalents for fauto- 
logia, viz. τὸ αὐτό, bis idem, and iteratio (Schol. Dan. repetitio), 
examples of which are noted in the following passages: A IX. 
304 pellem horrentisque leonis exuvias: τὸ αὐτό dixit, ἢ. 6. bis 
idem, ut (III 247), ΧΙ 260 Euboicae cautes ultorque Caphereus : 
τὸ αὐτό est; nam, etc., G I 200, 358.—A V 21 nec nos obniti con- 
fra: κατὰ τοῦ αὐτοῦ; sufficiebat enim aut‘ obniti’, aut ‘contra nilt’, 
cf. I] 378 retrogue pedem repressit. It is clear from these exam- 
ples that τὸ αὐτό and ‘bis idem’ are equivalent terms ; other exam-. 
ples of the latter are: A I 23, III 326, V 23, G 11 25. 

In regard to the terms #fervatio and repetitio (at times some part 
of the verbs tferarve and repetere) Servius follows Quintilian and 
the grammarians in using the former, while the Scholia of Daniel 


1Cf. Phoibam, III 46, 12 Sp., Zon, III 165, 21 Sp., Quint. 8, 3,51, Aq. Rom. 
RLM. 34, 7 H., Sac. 454, 8 K., Don. 395, 10 K., Charis. 271, 16 K., Diom, 
450, 16 Κ. 
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prefer the latter term:' A III 480 bis haec est in Vergilio iteratio, 
ut hoc loco: nam cum supra ‘compellat’ dixerit, intulit modo 
‘ait’. item in quinto (547) cum praemiserit ‘sic fatur’, subiecit 
rursus ‘dic ait’, cf. Serv. 1. 1., XI 24, 42, 822, XII 10; IV 328 si 
quis mihi: bene iterat ‘mihi’, cf. VIII 84; ΙΧ 771 amicum Crethea 
musis (p. 276), XII 262 litora vestra: bona iteratio; nam supra 
(248) ait litoreas aves, G IV 341 Oceanitides ambae, ambae auro, 
pictis incinctae pellibus ambae: notanda autem figura honestis- 
sima, facta ex repetitione sermonis.—A II 394 hoc Ripheus, hoc 
ipse Dymas: ef repetitum ‘hoc’ emphasis properantium, non 
jigura epanalepsis a quibusdam traditur, cf. G II 350, A X 692, 
XI 278 (358), 227; 111 639 fugite, o miseri, fugite: repetitio autem 
‘fugite’ (ut in re) necessaria, ut alibi (44), 1V 248 Atlantis: repe- 
titio cum emendatione et auctu, VII1 272 repetitio verbi ad hono- 
vem et polestatem pertinet, 397 sane ‘fuisset' in proximo repetitum 
decorem addidit. 

Examples without designation are; A III 548 haud mora con- 
tinuo, IV 83 absens absentem. 


EPEXEGESIS. 


This differs but slightly from ¢autologia and means the repeti- 
tion of an idea in different words." Another name is συνωνυμία 
(Quint. Aq. Rom., Sac.) ; the Latin term is zzterpretatio (Cornif.). 

Sac. cites A I 171 magno telluris amore, optata harena, in litore; 
Porph, A 111 272 effugimus scopulos Ithacae Laertia regna; at 
RLM. 73, 15 H. is cited A I 250 nos tua progenies: Serv. quod 
autem dixit ‘tua progenies’, epexegesis est, ut (46). Donatus is 
quoted at A XII 507 crudum transadigit costas et crates pectoris 
ensem ; Donatus superfluam vult esse coniunctionem, ut ‘et’ sit 
epexegesis: adigit ensem per costas, i. e. pectoris crates. 

Servius gives an explanation at AI 12 Tyrii tenuere coloni: 
deest ‘quam’; amant namque antiqui per epexegesin dicere quod 
nos interposito pronomine exprimimus. item (530), cf. Serv. 1. 1., 
159, 532, III 14, 163-6 (=I 530-3), VIII 598. 


1 The distinction is not perfect, for Servius uses repetitio twice to tferatio six 
times, and Schol. Dan. use t/eratum three times to repetitio ten times; but there 
appears to be no difference of meaning such as that stated by Aq. Rom. RLM. 
31, 32 H. éteratio(maAdAtdoyia)\—of one word, repetitio (ἐπανάληψις)---οὔ more than 
one word ; cf. VoJkmann, p. 466. 

*Cf. Alex. III 30, 13 Sp., Cornif. 4, 28, 38, Quint. 8, 3, 16; 9, 3, 45, Aq. 
Rom. RLM. 34, 3 H., Sac. 455, 8 K., Scholl. Hor. C. 1, 3, 23; 4, 8, 31, Don. 
Ter. Phor. 1, 2, 85; Hec. 3, 4, 32, Schem, Dian. RLM. 73, 15 H., Schol. Bern. 
984 H. 
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Other examples are: A | 27 iudicium Paridis spretaeque iniuria 
formae, 258 urbem et promissa Lavini moenia, cf. VIII 220; II 
147 manicas atque arta vincla, 260 cavo robore, VI 7 ferarum 
tecta, ΣΙ antrum inmane, VII 543 caeli convexa per auras, XI 7o8 
quaenam vos tanto fortuna indigna, Latini, inplicuit bello, XII 
516 Lycia missos et Apollinis agris, B IV 26 heroum laudes et 
facta parentis, G I 3 quae cura boum qui cultus habendo sit 
pecori (Schol. Bern. 984 H.). 

The term ἐπεξεργασία at A II 546 (cf. Quint. 8, 3, 88, Don. Ter. 
Ad. 1, 1, 7) is probably an equivalent expression. 


AUXESIS. 


By this an expanded statement of a thought is made through 
the use of parallel ideas or expressions.' The Latin term is 
amplificatio (Cornif.). 

Only two examples are noted: A IV 569 λεία age: hoe loco 
per αὔξησιν figuram adhortationem implevit: nam eandem rem 
secundo dixit ‘heia age’, cum ‘heia’ saepe ‘age’ significet, cf. 11 
299 magis atque magis: iteratione sermonis facit augmentum ; 
IX 702. 

ELLIPSIS. 


This occurs when there is omitted from a construction one or 
more words required by the sense.” A Latin term is detractio 
(Quint. Aq. Rom.). 

Quint. cites A XI 142 Arcades ad portas ruere; Sac. III 340 
quem tibi iam Troia; Serv. hemistichium nec in sensu plenum ; 
Don. 137 haec secum: Serv. subaudimus ‘locuta est’, deest enim; 
Diom. {2 Italiam venit: Serv. detraxit provinciae praepositionem, 
etc. (p. 271), and 1 3 terris iactatus et alto. 

Servius’ definition occurs in connection with parenthesis; AI 
65 ellipsis autem est quotiens remotis interpositis deest aliquid, 
ut est (135) quos ego—post mihi non simile poena: deest enim 
‘adfligam’, cf. 371 (p. 189). 

Other examples are: A VIII 18, IX 57, 393, XI 823, XII 161 
(cf. App. Crit.). The Scholia of Daniel prefer the form eclipses. 

Servius does not often use the technical term, but in most cases 


1Cf, Anon. I 457,5 Sp., Cornif. 3, 13, 23, Cic. Or. 125, Quint. 9, 3, 28, 
Porph. Hor. Epod. 16, 27, Epistl. 2, 1, 22, Victorin. RLM. 169, 23 H. 

*Cf. Trypho III 198, 15 Sp., Quint. 8, 6, 21; 1, §, 40, Aq. Rom, RLM. 37, 
6 H., Sac. 454, 12 K., Don. 395, 11 K., Charis. 271, 4 K., Diom. 450, 19 K., 
Schol. Bern. 986 H. 
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simply supplies the word that has been omitted. The following 
is a summary of such passages; Ellipsis of a verb of saying is 
noted 14 times, of esse—substantive 20, auxiliary 10 times, other 
verbs 39 times. Substantives: ellipsis of object accusative 3 
times, of acc. and infin. twice, with adjective in agreement expressed, 
e.g. A I 310 convexo, scilicet spatio, 9 times, when a limiting 
word 8 times. Adjectives ; omitted 12 times, part. with abl. abs. 
3 times. 
TAPINOSIS. 


This is the use of terms inadequate to the size or importance of 
the object described '—the opposite of auzxests. 

Servius’ definition is word for word the same as that of Sac., 
Charis, and Diom.; A 1118 in gurgite vasto: tapinosis est, i. 6. 
rei magnae humilis expositio. prudenter tamen Vergilius humili- 
tatem sermonis epitheto sublevat, ut hoc loco ‘ vasto’ addidit (cf. 
III 197). item cum de equo loqueretur ait (II 19) cavernas 
ingentes. cron. (Hor. C. 2, 1, 33) cites AI 118; Don. cites Il 
19 Serv. ut diximus, epitheto levavit tapinosin, and B VI 76 
Dulichias vexasse rates: Serv. per tapinosin dictum est; nam 
non vexavit, sed evertit; Dzom. cites A I 352 multa malus 
simulans. 

Other examples are; A I 465 largoque umectat flumine vultum, 
Il 46 ligno, 482 ingentem fenestram, III 624 (p. 192), VIII 242 
penitus patuere cavernae, X 763 per maxima Nerei stagna.— 
Without designation, A X 483 pellis, XI 914 “nguat, XII 775 
prendere. 

CACOSYNTHETON, 


This is a transgression of the laws of word-formation.” The 
four grammarians cite A 1X 609 versaque iuvencum terga fatiga- 
mus hasta: Serv. (606) est autefn cacosyntheton et homoeotel- 
euton; cf. Albinus 311, 14 K. Terga hominum sunt tantum, sin- 
gulariter tergum ; tergus quadrupedum, pluraliter facit tergora, 
i.e. coria. ideo in exemplo quod grammaticus posuit vitiosa 
compositio est (A IX 609), quia quod hominum fuit animalibus 
imposuit, et est cacosyntheton. 

Servius employs the term only in the passage quoted, although 


'Cf. Anax. I 187, 3 Sp., Quint. 8, 3, 48, Sac. 454,15 K., Don. 395, 13 Ky 
Ter. Eun. 2, 2, 43, Charis. 271, 18 K., Diom. 450, 27 K. 

* Cf, Lucil. IX fr. 267 Baehr., Quint. 8, 3, 59, Sac. 454, 17 Κι, Don. $95, 18 
-K., Charis. 271, 22 K., Diom. 451, 17 K. 
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the use of tevgum for fergus is noted at A I 368, V 351, VII 94, 
ΙΧ 410, cf. I 227. 
AMPHIBOLIA. 


This refers to the possibility of an expression having more than 
a single meaning.’ The Latin term is ambdiguitas (Quint., Don.). 

Quint, cites A I 477 lora tenens tamen: Serv. quamquam 
mortuus; Sac. A XII 68 aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa alba 
rosa; Serv. aut ubi multa alba lilia permixta rubent rosa. 

A typical example is A I 492 aurea subnectens exertae cingula 
mammae; amphibolon est hoc loco, utrum ipsa aurea, an aurea 
cingula. sciendum tamen plerumque amphiboliam metri ratione 
dissolvi, ut (698) aurea composuit sponda Dido: ‘aurea’ si enim 
ad spondam referas, non stat versus, cf. Serv. 1. 1. 

Other examples are: A II 31 donum, cf. GIV 238, A II 736, 
IX 107, 200, XII 5, 51; 111 398 malts Grats (p. 172), 711 fessum 
deseris, IV 178 ira inritata deorum, 371 quae quibus anteferam, 
V 439 celsam oppugnat qui molibus urbem, VII 637 classica 
iamque sonant, VIII 76 semper honore meo, 2g non te rationis 
egentem, X 2, insignis equis, 109 seu fatis Italum castra obsidione 
tenentur, 124 senior cum Castore Thybris, XI 680 caput ingens 
oris hiatus, XII 94 Actoris Aurunci spolium.—Without designa- 
tion, A 1X 706, X 147, ΧΙ 657, 751, 769, XII 219. 


From the table appended to this article, in which x indicates 
an agreement between Servius and the grammarian mentioned, 
either in the definition of the trope or figure or, more usually, 
in the choice of the same example in illustration, it will be 
apparent that in the main Servius and the grammarians agree 
in the definition and treatment of tropes and figures, but a 
few differences are worthy of special notice. The fact that 
there is so little in common as regards mefaphora should not 
carry any great weight, because, since Servius ignores the cate- 
gories of the grammarians, it is hardly surprising that in such a 
wilderness of examples their paths should fail to run together. 
Doubtless the difference is more apparent than real, for we find 
agreement upon the distinction between mefaphorae reciprocae 


1Cf, Trypho III 203, 25 Sp., Cornif. 2, 11, 16, Cic, Part. 192, de Iuv. 2, 118, 
Quint. 3, 6, 46; 7,9, 1, Sac. 455, 1 K., Don. 395, 20 K., Charis. 271, 26 K., 
Diom. 460,1 K. As one of the four divisions under status legals ἀμφιβολία 
(ambigaitas) is treated by 10]. Victor, Fortunat., Aur. Augustin., and Mart. 
Cap.; see RLM. index. 
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and unius partis. The solitary difference under synecdoche is 
certainly due to a confusion of terms, and the reference to species 
pro genere, ab eo quod praccedit id quod sequitur, etc., shows the 
influence of Quintilian. The connection between the last form of 
metonymia and κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν is so close that it is strange Volkmann 
does not notice it. In theory Servius and the grammarians agree 
about anfonomasia, although they differ somewhat in the practi- 
cal application of the definition, for the latter invariably choose 
examples with the substantive expressed, Servius always leaves it 
to be understood. 

The decision between metaphora and κατάχρησις is largely a 
matter of individual taste or feeling—the same expression may 
be praised by one critic and condemned by another—-so that it is 
not strange that we find a difference here. Servius’ testimony 
brings strong support to Volkmann’s statement of the close 
relationship between aztiphrasis and εὐφημισμός. As far as I 
know, Servius is the only authority to notice a converse form of 
litotes, where /essis to be understood than is expressed. In 
regard to hypallage Servius agrees with Acron and Donatus. 
Instead of anastrophe Servius employs the term hysierologia, 
which the grammarians and the Schol. Dan. use as equivalent to 
hysteroproteron, but the difference is rather one of degree than of 
kind, for both refer to an unusual or distorted order of words; 
the distinction does not, however, seem to have maintained itself, 
for anastrophe is still the commonly accepted term. I believe 
Servius is the only one to mention hysteroproteron in sensu, and 
after Gellius the first to use exaggeratio as a technical Latin term 
for hyperbole. Prolepsis Servius seems to regard as a rhetorical 
figure, as opposed to oratorical, the early idea, and grammatical, 
the present use of the term. He employs it for the most part to 
point out anachronisms in the names of places. To sydlepsis he 
allows a wider range than do the grammarians. Homocoleleuton 
Servius considers a fault in composition, though the grammarians 
_include it under schemata lexeos. 


NOTE.—My collections include the following terms, the pre- 
sentation of which I reserve for another occasion: barbarismus, 
metaplasmus (including prothesis, epenthesis, aphaeresis, syn- 
cope, apocope, ectasis, systole, diaeresis, synaeresis, synizesis, 
synaliphe, ecthlipsis, antithesis, antistoichon, metathesis), τὸ αἴτιον, 
antapodosis, ἀντικατηγορία, antistrophe, aposiopesis, apostropha, 
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ἀξιοπιστία, comparatio, definitio, diastole, ἐκφώνησις, emphasis, ἐπιδιόρ- 
θωσις, euphonia, hiatus, homonymia, ὑπέρθεσις, ὑπόκρισις, ὑφέν, 
oeconomia, paralipsis, παρέκβασις, phantasia, τὸ πρέπον, prooecono- 
mia, prosphonesis, κατὰ τὸ σιωπώμενον, σωματοποιΐα, topothesia. 

I have also collected a large amount of material consisting of 
glosses, definitions, synonyms, etc., which I propose to arrange 
in the form of a lexicon, feeling assured that the importance of 
Servius’ authority is great enough to make the presentation of 
this side of his Commentary a useful contribution to Latin lexi- 
cography. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SERVIUS AND THE SCHOLIA OF 
DANIEL. 


I. Terms used by Servius not in the Scholia of Daniel :—xar’ 
ἐξοχήν (p. 170), *évoparomaia (p. 175), acyrologia (p. 176), *aenigma 
(p. 178), ironia (p. 179), diasyrmos (p. 180), sarcasmos (p. 180), 
*astismos (p. 181), κατὰ ἀντίφρασιν (p. 181), κατ᾽ εὐφημισμόν (p. 182), 
*oxymorum (p. 183), perissologia (p. 186), tmesis (p. 188), *syn- 
chysis (p. 190), antiptosis (p. 273), hirmos (p. 282), cacenphaton 
(p. 284), *cacosyntheton (p. 288). 

II. Terms used by the Scholia of Daniel not in Servius: *meta- 
lepsis (p. 177), *climax (p. 282). 

III. Different terms used by Servius and the Scholia of Daniel: 
Servius uses hysterologia=anastrophe; Schol. Dan., hysterologia 
=hysteroproteron (pp. 188, 190). 

Servius mentions the special form of seugoma; Schol. Dan., 
only the general term (p. 280). 

Servius prefers tteratio=tautologia; Schol. Dan., repetitio 
(p. 285). 

Servius prefers the form e/lipszs; Schol. Dan., ecdipsts (p. 287). 

Schol. Dan. agree more nearly with Quintilian’s explanation of 
the figure ‘“‘verbum pro participio” than Servius does (p. 269). 

At AI 109 (p. 191) Schol. Dan. give an explanation different 
from Servius. — 

At A I 724 (p. 167, n. 1) Schol. Dan. agree with the gram- 
marians against Servius. 

At A II 273 (p. 270) Schol. Dan. refer to I 320 instead of I 
228, cf. Serv. 1. 1. 

For parallel statements about the object of epztheton, cf. Serv. 
A 1178, Schol. Dan. 1 323 (p. 174). 


* Occurs once. 
JouHN LEVERETT MOORE. 
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I1—UBER FICKS VERGLEICHENDES WORTERBUCH 
DER INDOGERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN.’ 


Fick’s Vergieichendes Wirterbuch tritt zum vierten Male vor 
das Publicum. Es erschien zuerst in dem fiir die Sprachwissen- 
schaft bedeutungsvollen Jahre 1868, demselben Jahre in welchem 
Scherer’s Buch “ Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache” ans 
Licht trat. Damals fiihrte es den Titel: “ Wé6rterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Grundsprache in ihrem Bestande vor der Vélker- 
trennung. Ein sprachgeschichtlicher Versuch. Mit einem Vorwort 
von Th. Benfey.” Es war ein kleiner Band von 246 Seiten, der 
sich dem Titel gemiss auf die Herstellung des Wortschatzes der 
Ursprache beschrinkte. In der zweiten Auflage vom Jahre 1871 
ist der Umfang auf das Vierfache der ersten Auflage angewachsen 
tind zugleich hat das Werk den Tite! erhalten, welchen es noch 
jetzt trigt: “ Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen.” Die veranderte Bezeichnung bezieht sich darauf, 
dass der Verf. von jetzt ab nicht nur die Ursprache, sondern die 
sammtlichen vorhistorischen Epochen unsres Sprachstammes, 
soweit ste mehr als einen einzelnen Sprachzweig umfassen, herzu- 
stellen sucht. Neben dem Wortschatze der Ursprache begegnen 
wir dem der gemeinsam “Arischen” (d. i. Indo-Iranischen) 
Periode, der Europaischen, Grico-Italischen, Slavo-Deutschen, 
Litauisch-Slavischen Spracheinheit. Dazu kommt ausserdem der 
urspriingliche Wortschatz einer der einzelnen Sprachgruppen, 
namlich des Gemeingermanischen. Die zweite Auflage brachte 
ferner als “‘ Nachwort ” zwei sehr wertvolle Beigaben: eine aus- 
fiihrliche Untersuchung tiber ‘“‘ Wurzeln und Wurzeldeterminative’” 


1'Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen von 
August Fick. Vierte Auflage bearbeitet von Adalb. Bezzenberger, Aug. 
Fick und Whitley Stokes. Erster Theil. Wortschatz der Grundsprache, 
der Arischen und der Westeuropdischen Spracheinheit von Aug. Fick. 
Gdttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht’s Verlag, 1891 (xxxviii u. 580 S.). 
14 τὰ. 

3 Sie wird von Scherer ZGDS.* 454 charakterisiert als “ein grossartiger 
Versuch, rithmenswert fiir immer, wenn auch die fortschreitende Wissen- 
schaft im einzelnen vielfach dariber hinausgehen oder davon abweichen 
solite.”’ 
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Il.—UBER FICKS VERGLEICHENDES WORTERBUCH 
DER INDOGERMANISCHEN SPRACHEN.’ 


Fick’s Vergieichendes WGrterbuch tritt zum vierten Male vor 
das Publicum. Es erschien zuerst in dem ftir die Sprachwissen- 
schaft bedeutungsvollen Jahre 1868, demselben Jahre in welchem 
Scherer’s Buch “ Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache” ans 
Licht trat. Damas fiihrte es den Titel: “ Wérterbuch der Indo- 
germanischen Grundsprache in ihrem Bestande vor der Volker- 
trennung. ἘΠῚ sprachgeschichtlicher Versuch. Mit einem Vorwort 
von Th. Benfey.” Es war ein kleiner Band von 246 Seiten, der 
sich dem Titel gemass auf die Herstellung des Wortschatzes der 
Ursprache beschrinkte. In der zweiten Auflage vom Jahre 1871 
ist der Umfang auf das Vierfache der ersten Auflage angewachsen 
und zugleich hat das Werk den Titel erhalten, welchen es noch 
jetzt trigt: “ Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen.” Die veranderte Bezeichnung bezieht sich daravf, 
dass der Verf. von jetzt ab nicht nur die Ursprache, sondern die 
sammtlichen vorhistorischen Epochen unsres Sprachstammes, 
soweit sie mehr als einen einzelnen Sprachzweig umfassen, herzu- 
stellen sucht. Neben dem Wortschatze der Ursprache begegnen 
wir dem der gemeinsam “Arischen” (d. i. Indo-Iranischen) 
Periode, der Europaischen, Grico-Italischen, Slavo-Deutschen, 
Litauisch-Slavischen Spracheinheit. Dazu kommt ausserdem der 
urspriingliche Wortschatz einer der einzelnen Sprachgruppen, 
namlich des Gemeingermanischen. Die zweite Auflage brachte 
ferner als “ Nachwort ” zwei sehr wertvolle Beigaben: eine aus- 
fiihrliche Untersuchung tiber ‘“‘ Wurzeln und Wurzeldeterminative’”* 


1Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen von 
August Fick. Vierte Auflage bearbeitet von Adalb. Bezzenberger, Aug. 
Fick und Whitley Stokes. Erster Theil. Wortschatz der Grundsprache, 
der Arischen und der Westeuropdischen Spracheinheit von Aug. Fick. 
Gdttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht’s Verlag, 1891 (xxxviii u. 580 S.). 
14m. 

3 Sie wird von Scherer ZGDS.? 454 charakterisiert als “ein grossartiger 
Versuch, rihmenswert fiir immer, wenn auch die fortschreitende Wissen- 
schaft im einzelnen vielfach dariber hinausgehen oder davon abweichen 
solite.’’ 
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und einen kurzen Aufsatz “Zum Stammbaum der Indoger- 
manen.” Die dritte Auflage, welche im Jahre 1874 erschien, ist 
so betriichtlich vermehrt, dass aus dem einen Bande der zweiten 
Ausgabe jetzt drei wurden (denen zwei Jahre spater ein vierter 
Band mit dem “ Nachworte” und den Indices folgte). Trotzdem 
aber unterschéidet sie sich von der zweiten Auflage im Ganzen 
genommen weniger, als diese von der ersten. Denn die Anlage 
des Werkes ist ziemlich unverandert festgehalten, nur ein kurzer 
Abschnitt “Zum Pruso-Lettischen Wortschatz’”’ trat als Anhang 
zur Letto-Slavischen Spracheinheit hinzu. Die Anderungen 
betreffen mehr die aussere Einrichtung des Buches und die Behand- 
lung einzelner Abschnitte. Zunachst waren in der zweiten 
Auflage innerhalb einer jeden Spracheinheit in der Regel nur 
diejenigen Sprachen durch Belege vertreten, welche zu dieser 
speciellen Spracheinheit gehorten; es wurden also z. B. in der 
Arischen (Indo-Iranischen) Spracheinheit unter jeder Grundform 
nur das Indische und Iranische Wort angefiihrt und bei Worten, 
die sich auch in andren Sprachen finden, auf die Ursprache ver- 
wiesen. In der dritten Auflage sind statt solcher Verweise kurz 
die entsprechenden Worter aus den iibrigen Sprachen angefiihrt.’ 
Sodann sind in der dritten Auflage mehrere Partien, die in der 
zweiten nur kurz, so zu sagen als Anhinge zu andren Abschnitten 
behandelt waren, vollstandig und mehr unabhangig dargestellt. 
Die Europaische Spracheinheit z. B. enthielt in der zweiten Auflage 
nur solche Wirter, welche sich entweder ausschliesslich in den 
Europaischen Sprachen finden oder in ihnen irgendwelche 


12. B. der Artikel, welcher das Wort fr 100 im Indo-Iranischen enthilt, 
lautet in der 2. Auflage : 


gata n. hundert=ig. kanta, von dakan. 


Sskr. cata ἢ. τῇ. hundert -+ zend. cata hundert. 
In der 3. Aufl. finden wir dafiir: 


(Von gan=dagan zehen) : 
cata ἢ. hundert. 


Sskr. cata ἢ. m. hundert +- zend. cata ἢ. hundert. Vgl. é-xardv, δια-κόσιοι. 
lat. centu-m. altirisch cet, brit. cant. lit. szimta-s. ksl. sito n. goth. 
hunda- n., nhd. Hund-ert. 

Die 4. Aufl. schliesst sich in dieser Beziehung im wesentlichen der 3. an. Ich 
fir mein Teil bin geneigt, dem friheren Brauche den Vorzug zu geben, da er 
mir am kirzesten und am klarsten das worauf es ankommt zu sagen scheint. 
Freilich macht die jetzige Weise es dem Leser bequemer und wird daher 
wol den meisten besser gefallen. 
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besondren Merkmale (nach Form oder Bedeutung) gegeniiber 
den Asiatischen Sprachen aufweisen. Der ganze Abschnitt liess 
sich von diesem Gesichtspunkte aus auf 86 Seiten behandeln. In 
der dritten Auflage dagegen ist der Versuch gemacht, den 
gemeinsam Europaischen Wortschatz vollstandig herzustellen, 
auch wo die Europaische Grundform von der ursprachlichen nicht 
abweicht. Der Abschnitt hat in Folge dessen (und indem 
zugleich neben den Belegen aus den Europaischen Sprachen auch 
die zugehérigen Worter der Asiatischen Sprachen zum Vergleiche 
angefiihrt wurden) etwa den sechsfachen Umfang (484 Seiten) 
erhalten. Eine ahnliche Erweiterung zeigen der Grico-Italische 
und der Slavo-Deutsche Teil. Charakteristisch fiir die dritte 
Auflage ist ausserdem die eingehendere Beriicksichtigung des 
Keltischen, wobei dem Werke Windisch’s Bearbeitung der Kelt- 
ischen Etymologien in der 4. Auflage von G. Curtius’ Grundziigen 
der Griechischen Etymologie zu Gute kamen. Dass ausserdem 
alle Teile des WGrterbuches neu durchgearbeitet, im Einzelnen 
verbessert und um viele neue Etymologien vermehrt waren, 
braucht nicht als besondres Merkmal der dritten Auflage ange- 
fihrt zu werden, denn es ist ein gemeinsames Merkmal aller 
neuen Auflagen von Fick’s Worterbuch. 


Ehe ich mich zu der vierten Auflage wende, werden einige 
Bemerkungen tiber das Werk im Ganzen und seine Stellung 
inverhalb der etymologischen Literatur am Platze sein: um so 
mehr als Ziel und Ejigenart des Fickschen Worterbuches, so 
vielen Beifall das Werk auch gefunden hat, doch schwerlich allge- 
mein verstanden und gewiirdigt sind, 

Fick’s Worterbuch steht zu den friiheren etymologischen 
Werken (von Pott, Benfey, Bopp, Curtius) in ahnlichem Ver- 
haltnis, wie Schleichers Compendium zu den friiheren Darstel- 
lungen der vergleichenden Grammatik. Ja bis zu einem gewissen 
Grade lasst sich Fick’s Worterbuch geradezu als ein Versuch 
ansehen, der Etymologie denselben Dienst zu leisten, welchen 
Schleicher sieben Jahre friiher der Laut- und Formenlehre erwiesen 
hatte. Das Charakteristische beider Werke liegt vor allem in 
der Reconstruction der Ursprache, oder, wie wir auch sagen 
konnten, in der Anwendung der historischen Methode auf vor- 
historische Epochen. Die hohen Verdienste, welche Schleicher 
sich in dieser Hinsicht erworben hat, wurden zu seiner Zeit nur 
von wenigen verstanden, Man glaubte vielfach die reconstruierten 
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Formen als fragwiirdiges Beiwerk neben den sonstigen Vorziigen 
seines Compendiums hinnehmen zu miissen. Erst jetzt beginnt 
man im weiteren Kretsen einzusehen, dass in Schl.’s Herstellung 
der Ursprache mehr als in irgend einer andern Seite die Starke 
seines Werkes liegt. 

Die Einlithrung des reconstruierenden. Verfahrens in die Gram- 
matik musste iiber kurz oder lang mit einer gewissen Notwendig- 
keit dahin fiihren, die Etymologie in entsprechender Weise zu 
reformieren. Schl selbst hat in seinem Compendium schon 
ursprachliche Worte reconstruiert und hat auch, wie man weise, 
im 5. Bande der von ihm und Kuhn herausgegebenen Beitrage 
sich daran gewagt, eine Fabel in der Ursprache zu schreiben, 
Im tbrigen aber lag die Etymologie seinen Interessen ferner.’ 
Auch geht der Gedanke, auf etymologischem Wege die gesammte 
Ursprache wieder zu gewinnen, betrachtlich hinaus iiber die 
Ansichten Schleichers, der nur an einen “geringen Vorrat an 
halbweges sicher zu erschliessenden Wosten” (KB. 5, 206) 
glaubte. So blieb es Fick vorbehalten, zum ersten Male den 
Versuch einer consequenten und vollstindigen Wiederherstellung 
des Wortschatzes der Ursprache zu machen. 

In diesem Sinne nennt sich, wenn ich die Sache richtig ansehe, 
Fick’s Buch in der ersten und zweiten Auflage einen “sprachge- 
schichtlichen” Versuch und in der dritten Auflage ein “sprach- 
geschichtlich” angeordnetes Worterbuch. Am Schlusse der 
Vorrede der neuen Auflage bemerkt der Verf. ausdriicklich, seine 
Arbeit sei zu dem Zwecke unternommen: “durch die Vorge- 
echichte der Sprachen die Vorgeschichte der Vélker unseres 
Stammes aufzuhellen und damit einen Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Menschheit zu liefern.” 

Will man sich den Fortschritt vergegenwartigen, welcher in 
dieser Behandlung der Etymologie liegt, so vergleiche man Fick’s 
Worterbuch etwa mit Pott’s Wurzelworterbuch, das in den Jahren 
1867-1873, also ungefahr gleichzeitig mit der 1. und 2. Auflage 
des Fieckschen Werkes erschien. Wir haben bei Pott das Gefiihl, 
durch ein mit einer verwirrenden Masse von Funden vollgepfropftes 
Museum σοί τ zu werden. Wir betrachten die merkwiirdigen 
und lehrreichen Gegenstande zusammen mit dem vielen, was des 
Aufbewahrens nicht wert scheint, bis wir miide sind und uns 


''Vgl. Schleicher’s eigenes Gestindnis in der Vorrede zu J. Schmidt, Die 
Wurzel AK (Weimar, 1865) sowie z. B, Delbriick Einl. in d. vergl. Sprachw.! 


S. 47. 
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abwenden mit dem Bewusatsein, zu viel gesehen und doch keine 
Anschauung gewonnen, kein Gansea erblickt zu haben. Dem 
gegeniiber macht Fick’s Werk den Eindruck emer planvoll ange- 
legten, in massigen Grenzen gehaltenen und iibersichtlich geord- 
neten Sammlung, die uns eine bestimmte Periode unsrer Geschichte 
auf Grund dessen, was sich von ibr erhalten hat, veranschaulichen 
will, und damit eine vergangene Culturepoche vor unsrem geistigen 
Auge neu ersteben lasst. 

Aber, wird man vielleicht einwenden, leistet denn nicht eta 
Werk wie etwa Curtius’ Griechische Etymologie im wesentlichen 
dieselben Dienste? Und hates nicht dazu den Vorzug, sich von 
Grundformen fern zu halten, die doch zum Teil vielleicht nicht 
sicher stehen und jedenfalls simmtlich nicht iiberliefert sondern 
nur gemutmasst sind? Ich mochte dem gegeniiber Folgendes 
hervorheben. Plan und Ziel der beiden Werke sind, wenn sie 
sich auch in ihrem Materiale vielfach mit einander beriihren, doch 
so verschieden, dass sie sich kaum mit einander vergleichen lassen. 
Am ehesten konnte man noch Curtius’ Grundziigen den Grico- 
Italischen Teil der 3. Aufl. von Fick’s Wérterbuch zur Seite 
stellen; aber auch hier springt sogleitch der principielle Unter- 
schied in dem Standpunkte beider in die Augen. Curtius’ Grund- 
atige der Griech. Etymologie haben manche lobenswerte Eigen- 
schaften und sind unsrer Wissenschaft entschieden zu Gute 
gekommen. Jedoch begniigt sich ihr Verf. im wesentlichen 
damit, festzustellen, welche Wortgruppen das Griechische mit den 
verwanten Sprachen gemein hat und womoglich zu ermitteln, 
welche Wurzel einer jeden Gruppe zu Grunde liegt. Grund- 
formen sind ofter angesetzt (z. B. in der 5. Aufl., Nr. 67b, 76, 190, 
193, 285, 438, 471, 498, 572 u. s.), aber doch nur ausnahmsweise 
und beilaufig. Die Anschauung, dass die verschiedenen Sprachen 
unsres Stammes nur Umbildungen einer bis ins Einzelne fest aus- 
gebildeten Sprache sind, tritt noch zuriick hinter dem allge- 
meinen Begrifie der Verwantschaft und dem Bestreben, den 
Uranfang der griechischen Worte aufzudecken. Wir bekommen 
etwa den Eindruck, als hege jenseit des historischen Griechisch 
ein grosser ungeordneter Vorrat von Wurzeln mit einfacher 
Grundbedeutung, sowie von Wurzeldeterminativen, Sufixen und 
Flexionsendungen, aus dem die Griechische Sprache ihren Bedarf 
an Worten zusammen mit den verwanten Sprachen gedeckt habe 
und zwar so, dass zuweilen alle nach gleichen oder wenigstens 
sehr ahnlichen Stiicken griffen. Bei Fick dagegen liegt der 
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Schwerpunkt gerade in dem Bestreben, die einzelnen Sprachen 
als Nachkommen einer fertigen, in sich abgeschlossenen Sprache 
zu begreifen. Statt nach dem Ursprunge der Worte und Wur- 
zeln fragt Fick zunachst nach ihrem Aussehen in der Ursprache. 
Erst auf dem von Fick eingeschlagenen Wege wird es méglich, 
auf etymologischem Gebiete den wichtigen Unterschied zwischen 
“ursprachlich” und “urspriinglich” durchzufiibren, und nur auf 
diesem Wege lasst sich die Etymologie fiir die Sprachgeschichte 
der vorgeschichtlichen Zeit wirklich fruchtbar machen. 

Verweilen wir noch einen Augenblick bei dem anderen Einwande, 
dass die Grundformen unsicher seien und dass ihnen keine Realitat 
zukomme. Er verdient um so mehr beriicksichtigt zu werden, 
als wir ihm auch bei namhaften Sprachforschern begegnen.' Man 
ist soweit gegangen Schleichers Versuch, zusammenhingende 
Satze in der Ursprache zu bilden, fiir einen Scherz zu erkliren, 
und den Grundformen denselben Wert beizumessen, wie ihn 
“ etwa Curven oder ahnliche Veranschaulichungsmittel fur die 
Statistik’ haben. Ich méchte den Wert der Grundformen fiir 
die historische Sprachforschung lieber mit dem Werte vergleichen, 
welchen historische Karten fiir die politische Geschichte, oder 
Grundrisse einst vorhandener Gebdude fiir die Geschichte der 
Baukunst haben. Die Darstellungsmittel der Statistik lassen sich 
nicht zum Vergleiche heranziehen, weil sie dazu dienen eine 
allgemeine Theorie zu veranschaulichen, wahrend die recon- 
struierende Sprachforschung e¢zzmalige, individuelle Zatsachen 
zu ermitteln sucht. Der skeptische Standpunkt gegeniiber den 
Grundformen erklart sich wol namentlich daraus, dass die Ur- 
sprache fiir uns jetzt ein erheblich anderes Aussehen hat, als sie 
es fiir Schleicher hatte. Aber zeigen nicht auch etwa die Quellen 
des Nil oder die Nordpolarlinder auf unsren jetzigen geographi- 
schen Karten ein andres Aussehen als vor nicht allzu langer Zeit ? 
Und wird jemand deshalb behaupten, die Karten seien iiberhaupt 
ein blosses Mittel der Forschung und Veranschaulichung und 
wollten nicht besagen, dass die auf ihnen dargestellten Fliisse, 
Linder u. 8. w. wirklich so existierten. Wir konnen in den 
Grundformen natiirlich nichts als unsre Ansicht von der Beschaff- 
enheit einer ehemaligen Sprachschicht geben. Jeder Fortschritt 
unsrer Ansichten wird sich in den reconstruierten Grundformen 


17. Schmidt Verwantschaftsverhdltnisse, 5. 30 f.; Delbrick Einleitung’, 
S. 52. Beide Gelehrten erkennen Ubrigens den Wert der Grundformen als 
Ausdruck des jeweiligen Standes der Forschung ausdricklich an. 
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wiederspiegeln. Aber die Ursprache ist darum keine tote Formel 
oder ein leerer Schatten. Sie ist ein Bild wirklichen Lebens, 
oder wenigstens: sie strebt dem Ziele zu, ein getreues Bild 
ehemaliger Wirklichkeit zu entwerfen. 

Wenn die reconstruierende Etymologie die Indogermanische 
Ursprache in ihrer reinen Gestalt herzustellen sucht, so denkt sie 
dabei zunachst nicht an andre Wissensgebiete sondern an sich 
selbst. Die Ursprache hat als solche einen selbstandigen Wert 
fiir uns, da sie ein wichtiges Stiick unsrer ehemaligen Geschichte, 
also ein Teil unsrer geistigen Individualitat ist. Ein Gewinn aber 
ergibt sich dabei auch fiir andre Wissenschaften, insbesondere fiir 
die mit der Etymologie eng verbundene Grammatik und fiir die 
Culturgeschichte. Vom Standpunkte des Grammatikers aus 
fallt die reconstruierende Etymologie nahezu mit der Lehre von 
der Wortbildung der Ursprache zusammen. Die Wortbildungs- 
lehre und die Formenlehre enthalten zugleich das Material in sich, 
welches Lautlehre’ und Bedeutungslehre je nach ihren besonderen 
Gesichtspunkten bearbeiten. So angesehen bildet die Etymologie 
das unentbehrliche Seitenstiick, ja bis zu einem gewissen Grade 
die Grundlage der Grammatik.*. Der Culturhistoriker fasst den 
Wortschatz der Ursprache als Ausdruck des Culturstandes unsrer 


'Delbriick Einleitung’, 5. 47, bemerkt mit Recht, dass ‘“einleuchtende 
Etymologien das Material sind, aus dem die Lautgesetze gezogen werden.”’ 

* Auf Grund des von Fick erschlossenen Wortschatzes sprach sich Benfey 
in seinem Vorworte zu 1, Aufl. folgendermassen tiber den grammatischen 
Charakter der Ursprache aus: “Fassen wir zunadchst die Wortformen ins 
Auge so ergibt sich, dass schon damals 80 ziemlich alle Themenbildungen 
bestanden, welche in den alten Zweigen des Indogermanischen Sprach- 
stamms erscheinen: ihre primitiven und derivierten Verba, ihre prima&ren 
und secundadren Nomina, Femininal- und Neutralmotion, Gradation, Pro- 
nomina, Partikeln, Interjectionen und selbst nominale wie verbale Zusam- 
mensetzung. Ergdnzen wir dieses Ergebnis durch die Resultate der ver- 
gleichenden Grammatik, welche in gleicher Weise die Existenz der 
Wortbeugung vor der Separation festgestellt hat, so sieht man, dass die 
Indogermanische Sprache zu dieser Zeit schon wesentlich vollendet war, 
dass nach der Trennung nichts eigentlich neues hinzugetreten ist, sondern 
nur in einem oder andern Fall—wie z. B. zur Bildung der Kategorie der 
Adverbia—eine kategorische, oder tberhaupt neue Verwendung der schon 
aus der gemeinschaftlichen Heimat mitgebrachten Mittel.”—Oberhaupt 
gewinnt seitdem die Uberzeugung, dass die Ursprache voll ausgebildet war, 
nur Worte, keine losen Wurzeln und Suffixe kannte, immer weiteren Boden. 
Z. B. tritt zwei Jahre sp&ter Joh. Schmidt, Vocalismus I, S. 5 ff., nach- 
driicklich fiir diese Anschauung ein. 
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Urahnen. Glauben und Sage, Recht und Sitte, Kunstfertigkeit 
und Lebensgewohnheiten eines Volkes pragen sich ab in seiner 
Sprache ; das Wort wahrt, der Miinze gleich, ihren Stempel. Da 
culturhistorische Fragen immer auf lebhafteres Interesse in 
weiteren Kreisen rechnen konnen als rein sprachliche Probleme, 
so ist es nicht zu verwundern, dass die prahistorische Cultur- 
geschichte unsres Stammes eher in Angriff genommen ist als die 
prahistorische Sprachgeschichte. A. Kuhn hat bekanntlich schon 
im J. 1845 in seinem Aufsatze “ Zur altesten Geschichte der Indo- 
germ. Volker” den Culturzustand des Urvolkes auf Grund der 
Sprache festzustellen gesucht. Andre sind ihm gefolgt. Diese 
Arbeiten werden dazu beigetragen haben, den Gedanken einer 
Wiederherstellung der Ursprache zu zeitigen. Umgekehrt ist 
ihnen die zunehmende Sicherheit in der Methode der sprach- 
lichen Reconstruction zu Gute gekommen.’ 

Es ist bisher nur von der Reconstruction der “ Ursprache ” die 
Rede gewesen. Aber Fick hat sich nicht damit begniigt, den 
Wortschatz der Ursprache zu erschliessen, sondern hat von der 
zweiten Auflage ab auch die Zwischenstufen zu reconstruieren 
versucht, welche zwischen der Ursprache und dem Beginne der 
einzelnen Sprachen liegen. Fick hatte hierin keinen Vorginger. 
Zwar hat Schleicher ahnliche Zwischenstufen fiir den Stammbaum 
der Indogermanen angenommen. Aber Schl. hat noch nicht ver- 
sucht, sie im Ejinzelnen wieder zu gewinnen. Wer den Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Verwantschaftsverhidltnisse der Indogerm. 
Sprachen gefolgt ist, dem braucht nicht gesagt zu werden, dass 
nicht alle diese Spracheinheiten gleich sicher stehen. Fick hat 
in der neuen Auflage nicht nur die viel umstrittene Graco-Italische 
Einheit, sondern auch die eine Zeit lang nahezu allgemein gebil- 
ligte Europaische, sowie die Slavo- Deutsche Spracheinheit wieder 
fallen lassen. Ich halte es auch nicht fiir sicher, dass die West- 
europaische Periode, welche jetzt zuerst in der neuen Auflage 
auftritt, sich in dem Sinne, welchen Fick ihr beilegt, wird aufrecht 
erhalten lassen. Aber unbestritten stehen neben der Ursprache 
die Indo-Iranische, Slavolettische und Germanische Sprachein- 
heit da, und ich glaube dass sie uns reichlich fiir das entschadigen, 


1 Fick selbst hat in seiner Schrift “* Die Spracheinheit der Indogermanen 
Europa’s”’ einen interessanten Beitrag zu diesen Forschungen geliefert.— 
Eine dankenswerte Ubersicht aller wichtigeren Arbeiten auf dem Gebiete 
der linguistischen Paldontologie gibt O. Schrader’s bekanntes Buch “ Sprach- 
vergleichung und Urgeschichte.”’ 
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was wir etwa an anderen Reconstructionen aufzugeben haben. 
Mogen diese Teile im Einzelnen noch mancher Berichtigung und 
Erganzung bediirfen, wie ja der Verf. selbst an ihrer Umbildung 
und Ausgestaltung unablassig gearbeitet hat: als Ganzes bilden 
sie eine bleibende und hochbedeutende Errungenschaft unsrer 
Wissenschaft und legen Zeugnis ab fiir die geniale Gestaltungs- 
kraft ihres Urhebers. Es gehdrte die vollige Hingabe an den 
Gegenstand und die Verbindung von klarem, niichternen Denken 
mit lebhafter, schopferischer Phantasie, welche Fick’s Forschungen 
charakterisieren,’ dazu, den kiihnen Gedanken einer Wiederher- 
stellung dieser proethnischen Spracheinheiten zu fassen und aus- 
zufiihren. Die Etymologie ist dadurch, und zwar ausschliesslich 
durch Fick’s Verdienst, der Grammatik ein gutes Stiick voraus- 
geeilt und nur langsam folgt letztere nach. Wir besitzen noch 
keine Indoiranische und Lettoslavische Grammatik. Zu einer 
Urgermanischen Grammatik’ ist kiirzlich in Noreen’s “ Utkast till 
Forelasningar i Urgermansk Judlara”’ (Upsala, 1890) und in der 
‘“Vorgeschichte der Altgerm. Dialekte” in Paul’s Grundriss ein 


1Es ist derselbe Boden, auf welchem z. B. Fick’s Aeolischer Homer 
erwachsen ist. Da Homer zur klassischen Philologie hiniberfthrt, so 
méchte ich hier noch eine auf diese sich bezichende Bemerkung einriicken. 
Ich glaube wahrzunehmen, dass die klassische Philologie jetzt von ihren 
internen Gesichtspunkten und Bedtirfnissen aus dazu gelangt, die Methode 
der sprachlichen Reconstruction bei sich einzufthren. Ich habe hierbei 
besonders Biicheler’s ‘‘ Lexicon Italicum ”’ (Bonn, 1881)im Auge, in welchem 
der interessante Versuch gemacht ist, den Uritalischen Wortschatz wieder 
herzustellen. Die Principien, nach welchen B. verfthrt, stimmen mit den- 
jenigen Fick’s zwar nicht genau Uberein. B. reconstruiert nur von unten 
auf und schreibt dem Uritalischen nur diejenigen Worte zu, welche sich 
sowoh] im Lateinischen wie im Umbrisch-Sabellischen erhalten haben, 
wabrend Fick auch solche Worte aufnehmen wiirde, welche nur in einem 
der beiden Zweige erhalten sind, aber durch das Zeugnis des verwanten 
Sprachen als alt erwiesen werden. Auf diesen Unterschied aber kommt es 
weniger an, als darauf, dass B. die Uritalischen Sprachformen von seinem 
Standpankte aus in umfassender Weise und ganz consequent herstellt. 

*Eine grammatische Wiederherstellung der Germanischen Ursprache 
forderte Scherer schon im J. 1870 in der Vorrede zu dem neuen Abdrucke 
von Grimm’s Grammatik (I, p. xxvii). Es heisst dort: “ Eine wirkliche 
Neubearbeitung wird wohl ohnedies einen anderen und kirzeren Weg 
einschlagen missen. Sie wird, indem sie die Germanische Grundsprache 
umfassend reconstruiert, die Belege, die durch alle Germanischen Sprachen 
in gleicher Weise durchgehen, nur einmal auffihren und so die Anderungen 
anschaulich machen, welche der urspriingliche Germanische Sprachstoff in 
den besonderen Germanischen Sprachen erlebt hat.” 
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Anfang gemacht. Aber in beiden Darstellungen ist die Recon- 
struction nicht so systematisch und umfassend durchgefiihrt, wie 
in Fick’s Worterbuch, so dass eine Grammatik des Urgerman- 
ischen, die wirklich ein Seitenstiick zu Fick’s Urgermanischem 
Wortschatze bildete, auch jetzt noch aussteht. 

Das Thema der Reconstruction ist hiermit zwar bei weitem 
noch nicht erschopft. Aber vielleicht kénnen auch diese kurzen 
Bemerkungen dazu beitragen, dass gerade diese Seite des Fick’- 
schen Werkes richtiger verstanden und besser gewiirdigt wird. 
Eines anderen, allgemeiner bekannten Vorzuges des Werkes sei 
noch karzer gedacht: ich meine der Fille neuer Resultate, mit 
welchen es die etymologische Wissenschaft im Einzelnen be- 
reichert hat. Fick besitzt einen ganz eigenartigen Spiirsinn fiir 
die Auffindung von Etymologien und sein Worterbuch hat in 
dieser Beziehung nicht nur Curtius’ Griechische ‘Etymologie weit 
hinter sich gelassen, sondern es kommt ihm darin iiberhaupt kein 
andres etymologisches Werk der Gegenwart gleich. Was uns 
liberrascht ist nicht sowohl die Anzahl neuer Etymologien an 
sich, als die grosse Menge evident richtiger Vergleichungen, die 
uns unwilkiirlich die Frage entlocken: wie ist es mdéglich, dass 
man auf diese so nahe liegende Zusammenstellung bisher nicht 
gekommen ist? Man wiirde irren, wenn man annahme, dass eine 
blosse eingehende Kenntnis des Wortschatzes der verglichenen 
Sprachen ausreiche, um solche Resultate zu gewinnen, oder dass 
es sich bei Fick etwa um eingehendere Heranziehung solcher 
Gebiete des Indogermanischen handle, die weniger allgemein als 
etwa Sanskrit, Griechisch, Lateinisch und Deutsch bekannt sind. 
Fick hat z. B. das Armenische in seinem Wérterbuche nur wenig, 
das Albanesische fast garnicht beriicksichtigt ; und ich glaube, er 
wird keinen Anspruch erheben, etwa mit dem Slavolettischen 
oder Keltischen genauer vertraut zu sein, als die Specialisten auf 
diesen Gebieten. Eher liesse sich sagen, die neuen Etymologien 
beruhten auf einer gleichmdssigen und sicheren Kenntnis des 
Wortschatzes mehrer der wichtigsten Sprachen unsres Stammes. 
Aber auch dies trifft den eigentlichen Kernpunkt nicht. Kennt- 
nisse bilden immer nur die Voraussetzung, nicht den Grund und 
das Wesen (oder, wenn man will, die Methode) der Forschung. 
Fiir letztere sind vielmehr teils das Ziel, teils Begabung und Char- 
akter des Forschers massgebend. Die neuen Vergleichungen 
beruhen bei Fick auf derselben Geistesrichtung, wie die Herstel- 
lung vergangener Sprachperioden: auf dem liebevollen, nach- 
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fiihlenden Zuriickversetzen in die Vergangenheit, wobei das, was 
in der Gegenwart neben einander, ohne rechten Zusammenhang 
und halb abgestorben vorhanden ist, unter dem Gesichtspunkte 
ehemaliger Ejinheit volles, kraftiges Leben wiedergewinnt. Man 
mochte sagen, es handle sich bei Fick stets darum, fiir die Teile, 
welche wir in der Hand haben, das bedeutungsvolle geistige 
Band in der Vergangenheit zu finden. Wer in der Lage ist, 
Fick’s wissenschaftliches Wirken auf Grund seiner gedruckten 
Arbeiten im Zusammenhange und unbefangen zu _ iiberblicken, 
dem kann dieser Untergrund alJer Forschungen Fick’s kaum 
entgehen. Deutlicher wird er noch for jeden hervortreten, dem 
es vergonnt war, persOnlich an seinen geistigen Interessen Teil zu 
nehmen und in seiner Werkstatte mit ihm zu arbeiten. Denn 
diese Richtung von Fick’s Wesen hat eine anziehende Kraft und 
hat seine naheren Schiiler und Freunde befahigt, sich an der 
etymologischen Arbeit zu beteiligen. Jeder von ihnen wird 
dabei den Eindruck gewonnen haben, dass der grosse Meister der 
Etymologie ihn nicht nur auf Augenblicke in seinen Kreis gebannt, 
sondern eine Anschauungsweise und eine Methode der Forschung 
auf ihn iibertragen hat, die ihm dauernd—und nicht allein in 
Fragen der Etymologie—zu Gute kommt. 


Ich gehe nunmehr zu der jetzt vorliegenden vierten Auflage 
des Werkes iiber, um anzugeben, worin sie sich von ihren Vor- 
gangerinnen unterscheidet. Sie erscheint unter Mitwirkung von 
A. Bezzenberger und Whitley Stokes. Inwiefern Stokes an der 
neuen Auflage Teil nimmt, wirden wir leicht erraten, auch wenn 
es nicht in der Vorrede bemerkt ware: er wird zum ersten Male 
den Urkeltischen Wortschatz reconstruieren. Wir dirfen diesem 
Teile der neuen Auflage mit ganz besonderem Interesse entgegen- 
sehen, zumal Stokes’ Name dafiir biirgt, dass die Bearbeitung mit 
intimster Kenntnis der Keltischen Sprachen und in echt histor- 
ischem Sinne wird unternommen werden.’ Bezzenbergers Teil- 


1Stokes hat sein Interesse fiir Reconstruction schon in seiner héchst dank- 
enswerten Darstellung der Keltischen Declination in den Transactions der 
Philo}. Soc. ftr 1885 (abgedr. Bezzenb. Beitr. 11, 64 ff.) dargetan. Es zeigt 
auch diese Arbeit wieder, was ich oben S. 301 bei Gelegenheit von Bitche- 
ler’s Lexicon Ital. bemerkt habe: dass wir zu dem Zeitpunkte gekommen 
sind, wo auch die Philologie der einzelnen Sprachgebiete zur Methode der 
Reconstruction gedrangt wird. Diese ist eben tiberall da unentbehrlich, wo 
wir verschiedene urspriinglich zusammengehdrige Dialekte neben einander 
haben. 
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nahme an dem Worterbuche geht schon auf die dritte Auflage 
zuriick, wenigstens insofern, als B. damals dem Wortschatze der 
Germanischen Spracheinheit ein Begleitwort beiftigte und als B.’s 
Schrift tiber die Gotische A-Reihe (wie wir aus jenem Begleit- 
worte entnehmen) in enger Beziehung zu dem Germanischen 
Teile von Fick’s Worterbuch steht. B. hat ferner im 6. Bde. seiner 
Beitrage gemeinschaftlich mit Fick eine reichhaltige Nachlese zum 
Worterbuche veroffentlicht. Aus dem Vorworte der neuen 
Auflage ersehen wir, dass Fick in ihr die Bearbeitung des Slavo- 
lettischen und Germanischen Wortschatzes an Bezzenberger ab- 
getreten hat. Da letzterer den Nordeuropaischen Sprachen von 
jeher besondre Aufmerksamkeit gewidmet und z. B. in seinem 
Buche ‘Zur Geschichte der Litauischen Sprache” das wichtige 
Gebiet des Altlitauischen in grammatischer wie in etymologischer 
Beziehung zuerst in weiterem Umfange zuganglich gemacht hat, 
so diirfen wir uns auch von seinem Anteile an der neuen Auflage 
viel versprechen. 

Einstweilen liegt uns nur der erste Band vor, der ausschliess- 
lich von Fick bearbeitet ist. Er bringt den Wortschatz der 
Ursprache, der Arischen und der Westeuropdischen Sprachein- 
heit, entspricht also dem ersten Bande und einem Teile des zweiten 
Bandes des vorigen Auflage; denn die “ Westeuropaische Sprach- 
einheit”’ ersetzt die Europaische und die Graco-Italische Sprach- 
einheit der vorigen Bearbeitung. Auch abgesehen von dieser 
letzteren tiefgreifenden Umgestaltung zeigen die einzelnen Teile 
ein gegen friiher so verandertes Gesicht, dass man sie kaum wieder- 
erkennen wird. 

Zunachst versteht sich, dass bei der Ansetzung der Lautform 
der ursprachlichen Worte die Resultate verwertet sind, welche die 
verg]. Lautforschung seit dem Erscheinen der vorigen Auflage 
gewonnen hat. Gehort doch Fick zu den Mitbegriindern der 
neuen Auffassung der Gutturale und des Vocalismus.' Vergleicht 
man den ursprachlichen Lautstand, wie ihn Fick reconstruiert, 
etwa mit demjenigen, welchen Brugmann in seinem Grundrisse 


'Es kommen hier namentlich in Betracht Fick’s Buch ‘‘ Die ehemalige 
Spracheinheit der Indogermanen Europa’s’”’ (Gdtt., 1873), seine Aufsatze : 
‘ Europdisches ¢ und é”’ (Bezz. Beitr. 2, 193 ff.), ‘‘ Schwa Indogermanicum”’ 
(ebd. 3, 157 ff.; vgl. ‘Zum schw& im Griechischen,”’ 5, 166 ff.) und “ Zum 
Aorist- und Perfectablaut im Griechischen’’ (ebd. 4, 167 ff.), sowie die von 
ihm in Recensionen in den Gdtt. Gel. Anz. ausgesprochenen Ansichten, 
(Τῆς. 1880, St. 14; 1881, St. 14 u. 45-46 u. 1883, St. 19). 
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annimmt, so wird man bemerken dass die Ansichten beider sich 
im Ganzen ziemlich nahe stehen, wenn auch im Ejinzelnen noch 
einige Unterschiede bleiben. Am Abschlusse der Untersuchungen 
itiber die Gutturale und die Vocale stehen wir freilich auch jetzt 
noch nicht. Es ist bezeichnend, dass Fick am Schlusse der Vor- 
rede eine Theorie beistimmend erwahnt, die kiirzlich von Bezzen- 
berger (und gleichzeitig von Osthoff) aufgestellt ist, und nach 
welcher die Gutturalreihen wiederum erheblich anders aufzufassen 
wiren. 

Eine nicht minder wichtige Anderung wie die Phonetik, weist 
die Morphologie der Ursprache auf. Die vorige Auflage des 
Worterbuches war schon abgeschlossen, als der Verf. die Ent- 
deckung machte, dass die sogen, ‘‘thematischen Vocale” nicht 
als ‘‘Suffixe” sondern als Bestandteile der ‘“‘ Wurzel ’’ aufzufassen 
seien, mithin ein grosser Teil der Indogerm. Wurzeln fiir zwei- 
silbig zu gelten habe. Ein Verbalstamm dhere-, den man friiher 
als Wz. dher + Suff. ¢ auffasste, zerlegt sich fiir Fick in die beiden 
Elemente dhe + ve; die einsilbige Wurzel dher- ist nach seiner 
Meinung erst aus dem zweisilbigen dhere- nach Analogie andrer, 
wirklich einsilbiger Wurzeln gektirzt. Fick hat diese Auffassung 
niedergelegt in seinem Aufsatze ‘Die suffixlosen Nomina der 
Griechischen Sprache”’ in Bezzenb. Beitr. Bd. I.’ Die Ansetzung 
der Wortformen in der neuen Auflage ist von ihr wesentlich 
beeinflusst. Zugleich ist der Verf. gegen friher noch einen 
Schritt weiter gegangen in dem Bestreben, die ‘“ Wurzeln,” wo 
immer es moglich war, durch Verba zu ersetzen. Im Principe 
hat er mit der Aufstellung von Wurzeln vollig gebrochen, 
gemiass seinem in den Gott. Gel. Anz. 1880, S. 420 ausgesproch- 
enen Satze: ‘Auch ist die Vorstellung von ‘Wurzeln’ ganz 


Man vergleiche auch Fick 5 Ausfihrungen in den Gott. Gel. Anz. 1880, 
St. 14 ἃ 1881, St. 45-46. Die Theorie der zweisilbigen Wurzeln wird 
zuweilen de Saussure zugeschrieben. Aber dieser hat sie von Fick tber- 
nommen (Fick’s grundlegende Abhandlang, die in enger Beziehung zu 
seiner—im Nachworte zur 2. u. 3. Aufl. des Wdrterbuches vorgetragenen— 
Auffassung der Wurzeldeterminative steht, ist im 1. Hefte von Bezzb. Beitr. 
im J. 1876, de Saussure’s Buch erst 1879 erschienen), wenn ihm auch das 
Verdienst bleibt, sie durch wichtige neue Beobachtungen gestitzt zu haben. 
Friher hatte schon Ascoli den Bau der indogerm. Wurzeln dem der semit- 
ischen verglichen (siehe dessen Sprachw. Briefe S. 143 d. Ubers.). Man 
sehe uber diese Fragen neuerdings bes. Johansson, De deriv. verbis contr. 
pp. 81-99 (u. BB. 13, 1163 14, 155 ff.; 15, 308) und Per Persson, Stud. z. 
Lehre von der Wurzelerweiterung, Upsala, 1891, S.95. 
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aufzugeben und also z. B. nicht eine ‘Wurzel der,’ sondern der 
starke Prasensstamm derko- zu Grunde zu legen.”' Wo er noch 
Wurzeln ansetzt, sind sie ihm nicht mehr im Sinne der 4lteren 
Sprachforschung Ausdruck des urspriinglichen Kernes der Worte, 
sondern ein Bekenntnis des Nichtwissens. Sie besagen, dass es 
einstweilen nicht modglich ist, das Verbum, welches sich hinter der 
Wurzel versteckt, mit Sicherheit wiederherzustellen. Es ist dies 
ein Fortschritt, zu welchem die Handhabung der reconstruierenden 
Methode mit einer gewissen Notwendigkeit fiihrt. Die Ursprache 
hat durch das Aufgeben mathematischer Formeln sehr an Ver- 
standlichkeit und an wirklichem Leben gewonnen. 

In allen Teilen erscheinen die proethnischen Worter zum ersten 
Male accentuiert, wenigstens soweit, als der Verf. den Accent 
glaubte sicher reconstruieren zu konnen. Auch die Altindischen 
Worter sind jetzt (nach Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rigveda, 
das erst nach dem Abschlusse der vorigen Auflage fertig vorlag) 
mit Accenten versehen. Man wird auch sonst bemerken, dass 
der Verf. bemiiht gewesen ist die Accente und Laute der von 
ihm angefiihrten Worter genau wiederzugeben. Einige Accent- 
fehler und sonstige kleine Versehen freilich, die zum Teil bis auf 
die erste Auflage zuriickgehen, sind auch jetzt noch stehen 
geblieben. 

Trotz den vielen neuen Etymologien, welche in der vierten 
Auflage hinzugekommen sind, nimmt der Wortschatz der Ur- 
sprache nur drei Fiinftel des Raumes in Anspruch, welcher ihr in 
der vorigen Auflage eingeraumt war (154 Seiten gegen 258 der 3. 
Aufl.). Es riihrt dies hauptsachlich daher, dass zweifelhafte 
Etymologien ausgeschieden sind. Die Fiden der Reconstruc- 
tion konnten jetzt in Bezug auf Laute und Formen vielfach fester 
geschniirt werden, als ehedem, und es musste nun manches 
getrennt und bei Seite gelassen werden, was friiher vereinbar 
schien. Man vergleiche beispielsweise den Artikel dh@ my (S.73), 
der jetzt nur drei Zeilen umfasst, wahrend er friiher (dhaman, 
dhaman I’, S. 114) reichlich eine halbe Seite in Anspruch nahm 
und viele Bildungen vereinigte, die in ihren Vocalen und Sufhxen 
nicht genau zu einander stimmen. Auch in der ausseren Ein- 
richtung des Buches ist auf Raumersparnis Bedacht genommen. 
In ahnlicher Weise und aus denselben Griinden steht der zweite 
“Arische” (d. ἢ. Indo-Iranische) Teil an ausserem Umfange um 


1Ahbnlich spricht sich der Verf. in der Anzeige von Sayce’s Introduction 
to the Science of Language, G. G. A. 1881, S. 425 ff. aus. 
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etwa ein Zehntel hinter der vorigen Auflage zurtck, obwohl ér an 
neuen Etymologien erheblich zugenommen hat. Der dritte Teil, 
die ‘‘ Westeuropaische” Einheit, lasst sich mit der ‘‘ Europaischen”’ 
Einheit der vorigen Auflage nicht unmittelbar vergleichen. Im 
Ganzen ist der Umfang des ersten Bandes von 843 Seiten der 3. 
Aufl. jetzt auf 580 reduciert. | 


Zum Schlusse sei der interessanten Einleitung gedacht, welche 
diesmal dem Worterbuche voraufgeschickt ist. Sie soll ‘‘gewisse 
Ansatze und Anordnungen der Arbeit begriinden” und behandelt 
die Frage nach der Einteilung der Indogermanischen Sprachen 
und den proethnischen Einheiten, ferner einige Probleme der 
Laut- und Formenlehre, welche fiir die Reconstruction der Grund- 
formen besonders in Betracht kommen. Ausserdem nimmt der 
Verf. die Frage nach der Benennung unsres Sprachstammes wieder 
auf. Bei ihr modchte ich noch einen Augenblick stehen bleiben. 
Fick behalt den Namen ‘‘Indogermanen” bei, nicht weil er ihn 
fiir die richtigste Bezeichnung hilt, sondern weil er einmal einge- 
biirgert und nicht schlechter als einer der andern sei. Die rich- 
tigste Benennung ware nach seiner Meinung Teut-Arier oder 
Ario-Teuten, da “Arier” der historisch beglaubigte gemeinsame 
Name der Inder und Iranier sei, und andrerseits die Europaischen 
Sprachen (nach Ausweis von Osk. fovto = Altir. ¢ath = Germ. 
peuda-= Lett. tauta) fir ‘Volk, Gemeinde” das Wort ἐπί 
besassen. Ich stimme ganz bei, mochte aber fragen: kénnen wir 
nicht nach dem Principe, welches Fick in seinem Buche iiber die 
Griechischen Personennamen so schon erlautert und fir die Ur- 
sprache erwiesen hat, als Abkiirzung fiir jenes Compositum den 
Ausdruck “Arier” verwenden? Fick freilich erhebt gegen diese 
Ausdehnung des Namens Arier ziemlich energischen Protest. Er 
sagt (S. xi): “Die Benennung ist kurz und wohlklingend, aber 
leider—falsch. Nur die Eroberer Indiens und ErAns sowie die 
Skythen haben sich selbst ‘Ariya, Arya’ benannt und zwar als 
die frommen rechtglaubigen Glieder einer Kirche im Gegensatze 
zu den wiisten Cultusgreueln der Ureingeborenen. Wir haben 
nicht das Recht den Umfang dieser Selbstbezeichnung weiter 
auszudehnen auf die Glieder unseres Stammes, welche sich selbst 
nicht mit diesem Namen belegten.” Aber den Namen “Indo- 
germanen” haben doch sicher weder die Inder, Eranier und 
Skythen noch irgend eines der anderen Glieder als Selbstbezeich- 
’ nung verwandt. Den Namen ‘“‘Arier” als Gesammtnamen ver- 
werfen weil er nicht iiberall nachzuweisen ist und statt dessen die 
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‘Indogermanen”’ einfiihren, heisst doch wol vom Kegen in die 
Traufe gehen. Ausserdem halte ich es nicht fiir ausgemacht, 
dass der Name “‘Arier” den Ursprung hatte, welchen Fick ihm 
beilegt. Ich glaube namlich dass das Altind. avyé-s (von seiner 
Verwendung als Volksname zunachst abgesehen) nebst seiner 
Zwillingsform a@zi-s nicht nur mit Fick der Indo-Iranischen 
Epoche sondern der Ursprache zuzuweisen ist, und urspriinglich 
die Bedeutung ‘‘ausgezeichnet, edel, tiichtig” hatte. Die Ver- 
kniipfung des Namens γέ, Gen. Lrin “Irland” mit arya- halte 
ich allerdings nicht fiir sicher; aber darin stimme ich Zimmer 
(Bb. B. 3, 148 ff.) mit Windisch (Ersch u. Gruber's Encykl., II. 
Sect., Bd. 35, 5. 139 Anm.) bei, dass altir. aire, Gen. aitrech 
“princeps,” seiner Bildung nach mit ssk. dryaka- nahezu iden- 
tisch, hierher gehért. Ausserdem glaube ich sichere Spuren 
dieser Worte im Griechischen zu finden. ari- liegt als Composi- 
tionsglied in der abgeschwachten Bedeutung “sehr” in Hom. dpi- 
γνωτος, apt-deixeros, ἀρι-πρεπής U.S. w. vor. Als selbstindiges Adjec- 
tivum ist *dpi-s durch ἀγαθός verdrangt. Aber Comparativ und 
Superlativ dazu sind in unverdanderter Bedeutung in ἀρ-ε-ίων 
‘‘tiichtiger, edler”’ ἄρ-ισ-τος ‘‘der edelste, tiichtigste” erhalten. 
Wenn arya- also im Veda und Avesta als Bezeichnung der 
Anhanger des echten Gottesdienstes gilt, so halte ich das fiir eine 
specialisierte Bedeutung: die ‘‘Edlen” konnten recht wohl zu 
den ‘“‘Echten” werden.' Bekanntlich aber wird im Veda arya- 
auch als Beiname von Giéttern gebraucht und in einem Sinne ver- 
wendet, den Roth mit ‘‘anhidnglich, treu ergeben, lieb; zugetan, 
gitig’’ wiedergibt. Hier bleibt also doch ein ziemlich weiter 
Spielraum. Sodann heisst @7/-s, das man doch von aryéd-s nicht 
trennen kann, nach Roth “(aufstrebend), verlangend, begierig, 
anhanglich.” Ich fasse alle diese begrifflichen Nuancen als Um- 
wandlungen des Begriffes “‘tiichtig, edel,”’” wobei man fiir a7z-s 
die Mittelstufe ‘“vorwarts strebend” annehmen mag.” Im Avesta 
scheint aivya- schon durchweg Eigenname zu sein und einfach 
‘‘Arisch, Arier”” zu bedeuten. Was die Skythen anlangt, so steht 
meines Wissens nur fest, dass sie das Wort Arya- als Composi- 
tionsglied in Personennamen gebrauchten. Legen wir dem Urvolke 
den Namen ‘‘Arier” bei, so laufen wir schlimmsten Falles Gefahr, 
ein in der Ursprache als appellativum gebrauchtes Wort als nomen 


' Man beachte auch den Bedeutungsilbergang von griech. ἱερός ‘“‘regsam, 
tichtig’’ (ἱερὸς ἰχθύς, ἱερὴ ic Τηλεμάχοιο, Hom.) zu “ heilig.”’ 

* Freilich aber wire auch mdglich, dass in arf-s zwei Worte, den Griech- 
schen ape- und ἐρε- entsprechend, zusammengefallen sind. 
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proprium zu verwenden (wie bei der Verwendung des Namens 
“ Teuten” oder “Teutonen” fiir die Europaischen Vélker unsres 
Stammes). Aber es ist gleich wohl mdglich, dass der Gebrauch 
des Wortes als nomen proprium schon aus der Ursprache stammt 
und nur im Osten des Gebietes sich erhalten hat, etwa wie heute 
die “ Romani” (von den wissenschaftlichen Termini “ Romanen ” 
und ‘“ Romanisch” abgesehen), fast nur noch in den “ Rumanen ” 
weiterleben. Auch den Einwand, es stehe der Anwendung des 
Wortes “Arier”’ im weiteren Sinne der “‘ rechtmassige’”’ Gebrauch 
des Wortes im engeren Sinne im Wege, kann ich nicht gelten 
lassen. Der Sprachgebrauch ist langst ins Schwanken geraten, 
da sich ‘‘Aryan”’ fiir Indogermanisch im Englischen bereits einge- 
biirgert hat. Fir Inder und Iranier wird auch schon vielfach die 
Bezeichnung “Indo-Iranier”’ oder ‘‘Ost-Arier” gebraucht, und 
es lasst sich damit jedenfalls auskommen. Ich begreife vollkom- 
men, dass es jedem, der gewohnt ist unter den Ariern die Inder 
und Iranier zu verstehen und das Urvolk als Indogermanen zu 
bezeichnen, schwer wird diese Terminologie aufzugeben. Aber 
ich glaube mit Pictet, M. Miiller, Sayce, Scherer u. a., das bei der 
Ausdehnung des Wortes ‘‘Arier” auf das Urvolk der Gewinn 
grosser ist als der Schaden. 

Anlage und allgemeiner Charakter des Werkes notigten zu so 
langem Verweilen, dass ich fiir diesmal darauf verzichten muss, 
auf einzelne Etymologien—sei es zustimmend oder zweifelnd oder 
mit dem Versuche, das vom Verf. gesammelte Wortmaterial zu 
erganzen—naher einzugehen, wiesehr auch die Reichhaltigkeit des 
Buches an neuen Gedanken dazu einladt. Vielleicht wird sich 
mir dazu spater Gelegenheit bieten. Nur ezze Ausnahme 
mochte ich hier machen zu Gunsten einer Etymologie, der ich in 
mehr als einer Beziehung eine ungewOhnliche Bedeutung bei- 
messe ; ich meine die Deutung des Zahlwortes fiir 8, welcher wir 
S. 15 der neuen Auflage begegnen. Es war von andren bemerkt, 
dass dieses Zahlwort eine Endung hat, die sonst vorzugsweise bei 
Dualen vorkommt (s. Meringer K. Z. 28, S. 222). Aber es blieb 
ein Ratsel, wie die 8-Zahi dazu komme, in ihrer Flexion mit der 
2-Zahl zusammenzugehen. Fick gibt die Losung in folgenden 
Worten: “oct6’ ist Dual eines von ὃς ‘scharfen’ abgeleiteten 
Nomens ‘Scharfe, Spitze’ und bezeichnet die Achtzahl als ‘die 
beiden Spitzen’ (der Hande); die Spitze der Hand wird von den 
vier Fingern ausser dem Daumen gebildet.”’ 


HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., 22. August 1891. 


111.-ἢὈ1]0 PHILOCHORUS QUOTE THE aeunaion no- 
AITEIA AS ARISTOTLE’S ? 


“Whether the original treatise [i. e. the original edition of the 
recently discovered ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία] was by Aristotle, or by an 
immediate pupil, as Rose has maintained, is quite another ques- 
tion. It can be proved, however, we believe—though this is not 
the place to do it—that the historian Philochorus, writing before 
B. C. 306,' or less than twenty years after the composition of the 
work, quoted it as Aristotle’s,* sometimes to supplement, some- 


1 Philochorus held the office of ἱεροσκόπος Ol. 118, 3, B. C. 306 (Miller, F. H. G. 
I, p. 403, Frag. 146=Dion. Hal., Din. 3, 637)—i. e. was in middle life—and was 
put to death B. C. 261 (Suid. 5. v.) after a long life of enormous literary activity 
spent at Athens. Of the seventeen books of his Atthis, books I-VI were 
apparently issued first, as a complete work (πρὸς τὴν Δήμωνος ᾿Ατθίδα, ἡ πρὸς 
Δήμωνα ἀντιγραφῆ), and must have preceded the others by some time (Boeckh, 
Kl. Schriften, V, p. 429). Book VI, however, contains words that imply a 
reference totwelve Athenian tribes (Frag. 130 Ὁ: Δδημητριᾶς and 'Avrryovic), 
and therefore could not have been written before 307 B. Ὁ. Philochorus 
must have been engaged upon the Atthis in the prime of his powers. His 
ἐπιτομὴ τῆς ἰδίας ᾿Ατθίδος presupposes the completion of the whole work some 
considerable time before his death. 

* Rose, who had only the fragments upon which to build, has already suggested 
that Philochorus knew the Respub. Ath., but he ascribes the Ho/zreiaz, not to 
Aristotle, but to Demetrius Phalereus. “ Huius [Dem. Phal.] igitur opus Ari- 
stotelis nomine inscriptum Timaeus legit, idem probabile est iam novisse Phile- 
chorum,” Aristot. Pseudepigr. p. 398. Rose’s reasons for thus assigning the 
authorship are the following: the constitution of Athens described in some of 
the fragments appears to be more aristocratic in character than that prevalent 
before about 317 B. C.; on the other hand, the fragments show that the work 
was composed before the ten tribes were increased to twelve (B. C. 307). 
‘‘Quae vero vestigia pauca occurrunt (cf. fr. 31 [=Aristot. Fragg. 414], 85 
[= ibid. 469]), quibus rempublicam qualis erat post Euclidem in aristocraticam 
magis speciem mutatam fuisse credas, ea quoque plane conveniunt Demetri 
Phalerei tempori quo politiarum auctorem sive Atheniensem sive Athenis 
commoratum scripsisse vidimus, scilicet Ol. 116 vel 117 (inter Ol. 115, 3—118, 
2),” Rose, ibid. p. 398. His first inference, however, was based on insufficient 
data and is not borne out by the complete text of the original work; on the 
other hand, internal evidence conclusively shows that the work was composed 
not only before 307 B. C., but certainly not later than 324 B. C., i. 6. before 
the death of Aristotle. Schvar¢z (Ungarische Rev., 1891, April) has lately 
revived Rose’s view of the Demetrian authorship of the Respub. Ath., but 
hardly with success. 


PHILOCHORUS AND THE A@HNAIQN WOAITEIA, ἅτι 


times to controvert its statements.”—The Nation, May 7, 1891, 
No. 1349, p. 382. 

I purpose here to present in brief the reasons that caused me 
to write the foregoing sentences: viz. to show that the Aristo- 
telian authorship of the Respublica Atheniensium was acknow- 
ledged by Philochorus. 

I. It is perfectly safe to infer from many of the fragments of 
his Atthis that Philochorus frequently quoted from earlier his- 
torical writers and authorities. As examples Fragg. 128, 152, 96, 
40 (Miiller, F. H. G., I, p. 391, ff.) may be adduced. In Frag. 128 
(Harpoc., 5. Στρύμη), we read that Philochorus cited Archilochus 
as authority for his remarks about the island Stryme. In Frag. 
152(Harpoc., 8. ἅμιπποι) Philochorus appears to be citing the views 
of Thucydides and Xenophon, and to be giving a fuller explanation 
of the word in question ;’ possibly he had also in mind Respub. 
Ath. (ed. Kenyon) c. 49, p. 122, 1. 24 (for Kenyon’s ἀνίππους read, 
with Blass, ἁμίππους). In Frag. 96 (Harpoc., s. Λύκειον) is not 
Philochorus correcting, while he quotes, the historian Theopom- 
pus? Perhaps doubt may attach to some of the preceding as ex- 
amples,—hardly, however, tothe following. In Frag. 40(Plut. Thes. 
19) Philochorus quotes and controverts Demo: indeed, the first six 
books of the Atthis bore the alternative title ἡ πρὸς Δήμωνα ἀντι- 
γραφή (Harpoc. 8. ᾿Ηετιωνεία, Suid. 8. τριτοπάτορες), and contained 
many criticisms of Demo’s views. But above all Philochorus 
appears to have made abundant réferences to the Atthis of Andro- 
tion, instances of which need not here be adduced.” _ It is univer- 
sally admitted that the Atthid-writers in general freely quoted 
and criticised each other. 

II. There are, accordingly, sufficient a priori grounds for sup- 
posing that the Respub. Ath.—demonstrably composed before 
B. C. 324, and doubtless published at once—would have been 
quoted by Philochorus, especially if it was the work of Aristotle. 
The historical sketch of an obscure writer so near his own day he 
would probably have made little use of. In the following frag- 


1The μήποτε here, however,—a mark of the style of Didymus—sugygests that 
it may have been after all only Didymus that combined these citations and 
suggested the fuller explanation. 

2“ Von seinen Vorgaengern hat Philochorus sicherlich die Atthis des Andro- 
tion stark benutzt. Ocefter werden gerade Philochorus und Androtion zusam- 
men citirt. Vgl. Fragm. 59, 120, 1308, 133, 150, 153. Busolt, Griech. 
Geschichte, I, pp. 365, 366 and note. 
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ments I think we are obliged to see examples of quotation, 
although it must be admitted that the coincidences may in part be 
otherwise accounted for. In Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 1223 (cf. 
Schol. Lys. 58) we have a Didymean quotation from Philochorus. 
Though the name of Philochorus is not given, a comparison of the 
subject-matter of Schol. Lys. 58 and the last part of Schol. Vesp. 
1223 with the language of Strabo IX 392 C., where Philochorus is 
named as the authority, proves conclusively the Philochorean 
erigin of this scholium.’ Now in this scholium is imbedded a 
slightly abbreviated quotation from Respub. Ath. c. 13, pp. 35,1. 9- 
36,1.6. The form of theintroductory words (κατὰ τοὺς Σόλωνος χρόνους 
—Codd. νόμους) is distinctly Philochorean, and shows that Didymus 
is here quoting only Philochorus, with Aristotle at second-hand, 
and not the two writers coordinately, i. e. Schol. Vesp. 1223 = 
Didymus (Philochorus [Aristotle]), not= Didymus (Philochorus + 
Aristotle + Philochorus). Further, in Frag. 57 (Suid. s. σεισά- 
χθεια) one can hardly fail to see in Philochorus’s ἀποψηφισθῆναι τὸ 
ἄχθος an intended correction or explanation of ἀποσείσαμενοι τὸ βάρος 
in Respub. Ath. c. 6, p. 15,1. 17, here worded τὸ ἄχθος ἀποσείσασθαι. 
And in Frag. 58 (St. Maximus, prol. in S. Dionysii Areop. 
Opera, Vol. II, pp. ix, x: ed. 1776), the words of παρ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίοις 
πρωτεύοντες ἕν τε γένει καὶ πλούτῳ καὶ Bip χρηστῷ, apparently ascribed 
to Philochorus,” are strikingly like the ἡ γὰρ αἵρεσις τῶν ἀρχόντων 
ἀριστίνδην καὶ πλουτίνδην ἦν ἐξ ὧν οἱ ᾿Αρεοπαγῖται καθίσταντο Of Respub. 
Ath. c. 3 ad jin. The coincidences between Fragg. 67, 68 
(ἀδύνατοι) and ror and Respub. Ath. c. 49, p. 124, and c. 53, 
p. 130 foot, where Philochorus treats of the same subject with 
Aristotle, may be otherwise accounted for. And the resemblances 
between Fragg. 65 and Respub. Ath.c. 7, p. 17, 1.3; between 
122 and Respub. Ath. c. 29, p. 81, ll. 4 ff.; between 118 and 
Respub. Ath. c. 34, p. 92, 1. r—cited, with most of the foregoing, 
by W. L. Newman, in the Classical Review, Vol. V, p. 158 


‘Meiners (Diss. Halens. XI, pp. 364-366) has shown the Philochorean 
character of Schol. Lys. §8, and of the latter part of Schol. Vesp. 1223. This new 
fragment of Philochorus should be inserted in Muller, F. H. G., I, probably 
between Fragg. 65 and 66, and not—since it begins with κατὰ τοὺς Σόλωνος 
xpévou-—as Meiners would place it, after Frag. 35. 

Though the name of Androtion is cited as an authority for a statement 
occurring in this work between these words and the place where Philochorus 
is named, the substance of this sentence repeated at the latter place is given 
as Philochorus’s, and we are safe in inferring that the words quoted above are 
traceable to Philochorus. 
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(March, 1891)—are too remote to serve as certain examples of , 
direct quotation.’ ; 

III. The examples that we have thus far considered, doubtful 
though some of them may be, show, as a whole, two things: first, 
that it is quite certain that Philochorus quoted from the Respub. 
Ath., and, second, that it is highly probable that he named the 
author of his quotations. It is likely that the number of exam- 
ples of a connexion between these two writers will be discovered 
to be much larger, now that we have in the complete text of the 
Respub. Ath. a new touchstone to apply, in the examination of 
the later and derived literature. 

But is it possible to change the proposition that Philochorus 
named Aristotle, from a probability into a certainty? It seems to 
me that the demonstration desired may be found in the inferences 
that we are obliged to draw from the language of Plut. Them. 10 
(cf. Cat. 5), and Aelian, De Nat. Anim. 12, 35 (see Rose, Aristot. 
Fragg. 398, 399). In Plut. Them. 10 a long account is given of 
certain events immediately preceding the battle of Salamis. We 
are told that Themistocles, making use of divine portents and 
oracular utterances, prevailed upon the Athenian folk to passa 
decree committing their city to Athena, directing the men of mili- 
tary age to embark upon the triremes, and women, children and 
slaves to save themselves as best they could. Aristotle is cited as 
authority for the statement that the Areopagus, in the lack of public 
funds, provided each soldier with eight drachmae, and thereby 
filled the ships-of-war.* Cleidemus is next quoted as asserting 


1In Frag. 79 Ὁ thereare several subjects that occur in the Respub. Ath.—time 
of oorpaxogopia, regulation limiting the residence of ostracised persons, origin 
of the custom (cc. 44, 22 ad fin., 22 ad med.) —but, although the phraseology is, 
at least on the last? point, almost identical in the two writers, the different 
order in which the subjects come up suggests that both are drawing froma 
common source, each traming his narrative to suit himself, rather than that 
Philochorus is quoting from Aristotle. Perhaps this explanation is the correct 
one for coincidences in some of the other doubtful passages mentioned 
above. F.Cauer, Hat Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staat der Athener geschrie- 
ben ? pp. 37, 38, calls attention to Fragg. 17 [Respub. Ath. c. 8, p. 24, on the 
competency of the Areopagus],and 33 [Respub. Ath.c. 3, p. 5, on Ion], with 79, 
as proofs that the writer of the Respub. Ath. and Philochorus were drawing from 
the same source. 

*Plut. Them. 10: οὐκ ὄντων δὲ δημοσίων χρημάτων τοὶς ᾿Αθηναίοις, ᾿᾿Αριστοτέζης 
μέν φησι τὴν ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου βουλὴν πορίσασαν ὀκτὼ δραχμὴς ἑκάστῳ τῶν στρατευ- 
ομένων αἱτιωτάτην γενέσθαι τοῦ πληρωθῆναι τὰς τριήρεις. Cf. Respub. Ath. c. 23: 
τῶν γὰρ στρατηγῶν ἐξαπορησάντων τοῖς πράγμασε καὶ κημυξάντων σῴζειν ἕκαστον 
ἑαντὸν, πορίσασα δραχμὰς ἑκάστῳ ὀκτὼ διέδωκε [sc. ἡ ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ βουλὴ] καὶ 
ἐνεβίβασεν εἰς τὰς ναῦς. 
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that this action also was due to the wiles of Themistocles. Then 
follows a pathetic account of the departure of the people from 
their homes, in which the story is told of the dog of Xanthippus, 
father of Pericles, which swam by the side of its master’s trireme 
across the strait to Salamis, but died of exhaustion on reaching 
the further shore, where in later times its grave was pointed out 
(Κυνὸς σῆμα). In Plut. Cat. 5 there is a reference to the instance 
of the dog of Xanthippus and his burial-place. In neither of 
these accounts does Plutarch give us his authorities for this 
episode. Fortunately, however, in Aelian, De Nat. Anim. 12, 
35, the story recurs in part, as an illustration of the devo- 
tion of dogs to their masters, and the excerpt concludes with 
the significant words λέγετον δὲ dpa ταῦτα ᾿Αριστοτέλης καὶ Φιλό- 
χορος. The general resemblance between Plutarch’s and Aelian’s 
forms of the narrative, though not closely verbal, is marked 
enough to make it certain that the two accounts are traceable to 
the same original. The lack of close resemblance shows that one 
of the narratives is one or two degrees further removed from the 
original than the other; the remoter one in this case is probably 
Aelian’s,’ who takes his facts at second-hand much oftener than 
Plutarch.” The resemblance between the two accounts begins 


1 The sources of Aelian’s De Nat. Anim. have not yet been satisfactorily 
explored. For the Var. Hist. we have Rudolph’s careful study (Leipz. 
Stud. VII, pp. 1-138), in which are a few remarks on the De Nat. Anim. 
(pp. 86, 134-137). Of course Favorinus (Παντοδαπὴ ‘Iorupia) was Aelian’s 
great mine, but he had also other sources. In the Var. Hist. there are 
many citations from Atthid-writers. but they are not original citations 
(Kudolph, p. 35). Now, in the De Nat. Anim., Aelian quotes (at second or 
third hand) from Aristotle De Anim. (Rose, A. P., pp. 276 ff.). It appears 
that Asinius Pollio, of Tralles, wrote on Aristotle De Anim., as also an 
ἐπιτομή of Philochorus (Suid., 5. Πωλίων ὁ ᾿Ασίνιος Doubtless Aelian 
was familiar with the writings of this author, whose professional career 
was passed in Rome. Many of the Aristotelian quotations may have been 
taken from the Commentary, and the extract from Philochorus from the 
ἐπιτομή. But this is wholly conjectural. Rose and Rudolph would probably 
maintain that Aelian’s relation to Aristotle (and to Philochorus) was yet 
more remote: Aristotelica— Aristophanes Byz,— Didymus — Pamphilus 
(Acquov)— Favorinus (Παντοδαπῇ ‘Ioropia)—Aelian. Wellmann (De Istro 
Callimachio, p. 7) contends that the story of Alcmena aided by a weasel 
(yaay) in Aelian, Var. Hist. 12, p. 426, is traceable through Alexander 
Myndius to Ister. This would suggest for the dog story the following 
transmission: Philochorus—Ister—Alexander Myndius—Aelian. 

2In Aelian’s Ξανθίππου τοῦ ᾿Αρίφρονος (cf. Respub, Ath. c. 22)}—as, perhaps, 
also in other turns—we have, however, the survival of an earlier form of 
statement than the Ξανθίππου τοῦ Περικλέους πατρός of Plutarch. 
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back at Plutarch’s words about σημεῖα δαιμόνια and χρησμού----- 
expressions, it should be noted, that precede the mention of the 
names of Aristotle and Cleidemus. Aelian, as we have seen, 
informs us that the facts stated by him are mentioned by Aristotle 
and Philochorus. The Respub. Ath. does not, however, in its 
present form, give the incident about the dog—though what Plu- 
tarch quoted is there given—and there is no reason to believe that 
it ever was in the work. And, under the circumstances, to suppose 
that the story occurred in some other work of Aristotle,' raises more 
difficulties than it solves. There can, however, beno doubt of the 
truth of Aelian’s statement that the story was found in Philo- 
chorus; the story is of a sort that Philochorus would be likely to 
relate,’ and, furthermore, Philochorus is an extremely frequent 
source for Plutarch.” We are accordingly safe in inferring that 
Philochorus was at least one of Plutarch’s sources for the passage 
cited from the Them., and doubtless an immediate source. How, 
then, are we to account for the mention of the name of Aristotle 
by Aelian? The most probable answer to this question seems to 
me to be the following: Aelian, or his source, had read an 
extract from Philochorus concerning the events preceding the 
battle of Salamis, in which the name of Aristotle occurred, only a 


1 “« Fieri potest ut in zoico quodam libro haec dixerit Aristoteles, sicut in 
Hist. An. Z 24 mulum ab Atheniensibus immunitatum donatum commemo- 
rat: cuius Plutarchus in eodem capite Catonis cum cane Xanthippi meminit. 
sed fortasse omnino erravit de Aristotele Aelianus. de Philochoro verum 
dicit: nam in Themistocle ex Atthide pendet Plutarchus.’’ Kaibel-— 
Wilamowitz, Aristotelis ᾿Αθηναίων ἸΠολετεία, Ὁ. 92. 

* Cf. Frag. 146, from the Atthis, book IX (Dion. Hal., Din. 3, 637) about 
the dog that visited the Acropolis, and finally lay down on the altar of Zeus 
Herceus. It was to explain this portent that Philochorus was called upon 
as ἱεροσκόπος. Thatthe Atthis abounded in odd information a cursory exami- 
nation of the fragments at once reveals. 

8 Plutarch’s citations from Philochorus are occasionally made at first-hand, 
though sometimes through Ister. Gilbert’s assumption that in the Theseus, 
where the traces of Philochorus are most numerous, Plutarch drew wholly 
—except cc. 1, 2—from Ister’s Συναγωγή (Philol. 33, pp. 46 ff.) has been 
shown to be faulty by Wellmann (De Istro Callimachio, pp. 19 ff.). The 
latter writer demonstrates that though Ister is abundantly used, it is equally 
clear that Philochorus is now and then presented by Plutarch in a purer 
form than we find him in Ister, i. e. in his original form (e. g., according to 
Wellmann, the narratives in Thes. cc, 14, 16, 19, perhaps 24, also 31, 35, 36). 
For other remarks on Philochorus as a source for Plutarch, see Harvard 
Studies, III, pp. 26, 27, and notes. 
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short space above the account of the dog,—the matter that had 
mainly attracted Aelian’s attention—and, by a blunder natural 
in rapid reading, Aelian (or his source) inferred that Aristotle 
in the quotation, as well as Philochorus, had told the story of 
the dog. Perhaps the mistake was made in Aelian’s source, 
which, however, perpetuated the name of Philochorus as author of 
the extract ; but it could hardly have been made if Aristotle’s name 
had not occurred in Philochorus’s account. We cannot, accord- 
ingly, escape the inference that Philochorus quoted Aristotle by 
name, and it is highly probable that in this passage from Plut. 
Them. 10, we have essentially, from the beginning to the end, the 
extract—quotations and all, here somewhat paraphrased and 
expanded—which, under the name of Philochorus as author, and 
greatly reduced in bulk, retaining, however, the name of Aristotle, 
lay before Aelian’s authority.’ 

The most obvious objection that will be raised to our inference 
will be of this nature: Plutarch, it will be said, may have been 
quoting from Philochorus for a part of his narrative, but the refer- 
ence to Aristotle was not in the original Philochorus passage; it 
was inserted by Plutarch. To this objection two answers should 
be made: (1) Aelian’s use of Aristotle’s name remains unaccounted 
for; (2) Plutarch was not in the habit of quoting the Respub. Ath. 
at first-hand.* Indeed, one may incidentally remark, had Plu- 


1 If our reasoning be sound, we have in this passage a new fragment for 
Philochorus, It should be inserted in Miller, F.H.G., I, just before Frag. 
84, which forms its conclusion. 

3 There is, of course, no ὦ priori reason why Plutarch should not have 
consulted the Respub. Ath. at first-hand, nor why he might not have had 
the book in his library. The Berlin papyrus, the copy recently discovered, 
the entry in the catalogue of an Egyptian library of the third century A. D. 
(Ziindel, Rhein. Mus. 1866, p. 432, quoted by Rose, Aristot. Fragg., p. 260), 
besides other indications, show that copies of this treatise were current 
after the Christian era. But an examination of Plut. Solon and Pericles, 
where the traces of Aristotle are most marked, convinces me thatin the com- 
position at least of these Lives Plutarch took his Aristotle at second-hand. 
Between the Sol. and the Respub. Ath. there is a vast number of coinci- 
dences at more than forty points; there are, on the other hand, not a few 
statements in Plutarch’s narrative at variance with the distinct language of 
unquoted parts of the Respub. Ath. Now those who maintain that Plutarch 
read his Respub, Ath. at first-hand will explain the discrepancies on the 
theory that Plutarch merely dipped in here and there, without carefully 
reading the whole work, and picked out various statements which he then 
wrought into the framework of his own narrative, without taking thought 
whether this was quite consistent with other statements of his author: the 
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tarch been reading the original Respub. Ath. at the time he was 
writing his Them. he could not have failed to introduce the highly 
characteristic anecdote of his hero, found only a few lines further 
down, which tells of the intrigue of Themistocles whereby Ephi- 
altes was brought face to face with the Areopagus. 

The bearing of the inference that we have drawn, if a sound 
inference from certain data, upon the question of the authorship 
of the Respub. Ath. is very important. The testimony that it 
affords on the point is the earliest yet adduced ; even Timaeus’s 
testimony as to the Πολιτεῖαι touches strictly only the Respub. 
Locr.’ If Philochorus, the careful historical student and critic, 


discrepancies, thus, are due to his not having carefully read the original 
work. This explanation, however, is unsatisfactory. The large number of 
coincidences, and the nature of these coincidences, show that the work from 
which Plutarch was quoting was very familiar to him, in framework and in 
substance, down to the minutest details. Hence, since he makes assertions 
that are contradictory of the Kespub. Ath. in its original form, the work read 
by him cannot have been the Kespub. Ath. in its original form. It must 
have been an abridgment, in which many important passages were omitted 
—such as the account of the Draconian constitution, the story of Themi- 
stocles, Ephialtes and the Areopagus, etc.—as well as numerous minor 
remarks (see Harvard Studies, III, p. 25, note 3). 

I do not deny that another hypothesis can be suggested in explanation of 
the various phenomena, viz. that Plutarch’s was the original work, not an 
abridgment, while the newly discovered treatise is not the original one at all, 
but rather a derived copy highly inflated and abounding with interpolations. 
Unfortunately, however, for this theory, alike the literary form of the present 
work, and the fact that passages at variance with Plutarch’s statements are 
quoted as from the Respub. Ath. in the Fragments, point to the conclusion, 
first, that the present treatise (Brit. Mus. Papyrus, No. CXXXI) is before 
us in its original form, and, secondly, that in its substance it was more 
extensive than the book carefully studied by Plutarch. 

If, then, in Sol. and Per., Plutarch took his Aristotle at second-hand, it is 
highly probable that in the Thes. he did the same. The absence of this 
part of the Respub. Ath. from the copy recently discovered, i. e. the account 
of earliest Attic history, makes it impossible to speak definitively on this 
point. One might, however, suggest that the information in Plut. Thes. 25 
as to εὐπατρίδαι, γεωμόροι, δημιονργοί, said to be derived from Aristotle, is given 
us in a form distinctly more secondary than that in Lex. Patm. Demosth., 
p. 152 (Sakkelion), Schol. Plat. Axioch., 371 D: Rose, Fragg. Nos. 384, 385. 
See my remarks on εὐπατρίδαι in Harvard Studies, III, p. 43, note. 

Cf, Polyb. exc. XII 5, 6, 8 and 11; Athen. VI 264 C and 272 A (Rose, 
A. P., pp. 496-498). Some of Timaeus’s comments on Aristotle, which 
Polybius controverts, recall not a few of the criticisms passed of late on the 
Respub. Ath. by those who deny to it Aristotelian authorship, a form of 
skepticism which it did not occur to Timaeus to adopt. 
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who lived and wrote at Athens in the generation immediately fol- 
lowing Aristotle’s, looked upon the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία as Aristotle’s, 
should we hesitate so to do? Ought we not—if need be—to 
discard our previous conception of Aristotle’s literary character- 
istics and mental habits for a larger and more catholic conception, 
rather than accept the highly improbable alternative that Philo- 


chorus was deceived ? 
J. H. WRIGHT. 


IV.—ARISTOTLE ON THE PUBLIC ARBITRATORS. 


The object of this paper is to draw from the newly discovered 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία SUCh information as can fairly be drawn therefrom 
about the διαιτηταί. The discussion of the bearings of the work 
upon our knowledge of Athenian law and legal procedure has 
only begun, and will long continue. Of the articles and books 
that have come to my hands, besides Kenyon’s edition, the only 
one which goes farther in this direction than to repeat in another 
form the more obvious statements of Aristotle is the paper of J. 
H. Lipsius in the Berichte der sachsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, pp. 41-69. Except so far as may be necessary for clear- 
ness, the certain results arrived at by Lipsius will not be repeated 
here. 

The passages which bear upon the subject are in ch. 52, 53, 55; 
and 58. It is unnecessary to translate or quote them at length, 
but we may proceed at once to the discussion of them. 

1. We have here another illustration of the ἰσοτιμία of the 
Athenian democracy, combined with the ancient respect for the 
dignity and dispassionateness of age, in that every Athenian who 
survived until the last of his forty-two years of liability to military 
service became zpso facto a judicial magistrate, unless indeed he 
held some other magistracy during that year or was out of the 
country. The term of service, lasting one year, was, as it were, 
the crown of the long period of public duties which fell to every 
full citizen. The explanation which Kenyon gives of the cycle of 
forty-two years and their ἐπώνυμοι suits all the known facts, and 
shows us a simple and practical arrangement, which furnished 
also, as Aristotle tells us, a convenient means of summoning the 
citizens to military service by their ages. The public records clas- 
sified every citizen under the archon of the year in which he 
attained his majority, and under the ἐπώνυμος who marked the 
place of that year in the cycle. Since names instead of numbers 
were used for thus marking the year, the series had no fixed 
beginning or end, but merely a fixed order of succession. We 
may reasonably assume that the lists were revised every year 
under the direction of the βουλή, by striking out the names of the 
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dead or disfranchised and by adding the few names of the newly 
naturalized. Thus the Forty, at the beginning of their year of 
office,’would find ready to their hand an official and public list of 
the new διαιτηταί. 

2. It is obvious that the number of the διαιτηταί would vary 
greatly in different years, and all conclusions about their number 
that have been drawn from the well-known inscription C. I. A. 
II 943 fall to the ground. In that inscription the διαιτηταί of the 
year 325-4 B. C., setting up a thank-offering for the customary 
decree of praise that had been passed by the people in their honor, 
are enumerated by name, and amount to 103, variously distributed 
among the different tribes. If nqw we ask what would be the 
probable number of Athenian citizens in their sixtieth year at any 
given time, a precise answer would be sought in vain. We know 
neither the exact number of Athenian citizens nor the death-rate 
among them. There can be no doubt, however, that the death- 
rate was far higher than in modern civilized communities, It is 
well known that the average duration of human life has vastly 
increased in Europe and America during the last fifty years; any 
estimate, therefore, derived from modern statistics of mortality 
would give far too high a number for ancient Athens. If we 
assume 20,000 as the number of Athenian citizens above eighteen 
years of age, we find that by the Northampton table of mortality 
(constructed from the records of a parish of Northampton, Eng- 
land, for the years 1735-1780 incl.), we might expect to find about 
225 between the ages of fifty-nine and sixty. By the Carlisle 
table, showing a smaller mortality, we might expect to find about 
275 between the same ages. The smaller number is certainly 
nearer the truth than the larger. And when we take into account 
the absence of sanitary precautions in ancient communities, the 
frequent recurrence of wars, plagues, and other epidemics, and 
the undeveloped state of medicine and surgery, there can be little 
doubt that even 225 is a large average. Moreover, it is clear that 
the limits of variation would be wide. A long war, or even a 
single destructive battle,a plague year, an epidemic attacking 
especially those above middle life, a few weeks of siege, might 
lessen materially the number of men available for a given year. 
It is well known also that a variety of circumstances may raise or 
lower the number of births for a given year far above or below 
the average. Taking all these things into account, it is not impos- 
sible that in 325-4 B. C. there should have been in Athens only 
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103 able-bodied full citizens of the required age not filling other 
magistracies. 

On the other hand there is a suggestion of Bergk’s that deserves 
to be considered. Following a still earlier suggestion of Ross, 
Bergk pointed out (Rhein. Mus. VII, p. 133) several dedicatory 
inscriptions of the πρυτάνεις of different years, in which less than 
the full number of names appear. For example, in one (C. I. A. 
II 872, 341-40 B.C., Alynidos πρυτάνεις) there are forty-nine names; 
in another (C. I. A. II 329) forty-six names; in another (C. I. A. 
II 873) only thirty names appear to have been ever inscribed; 
although in yet others of the same class we find the full number of 
fifty (e.g. C. 1. A. Il 864 Acavridus; 868 Olsnidos B. C. 360-59; 869 
"Avrioxidos). Whether through indifference or poverty or other 
hindrance, then, it not infrequently occurred that after an official 
body voted an offering of this sort, a considerable percentage of 
the members failed to take part in the execution of the project. 
On the part of the διαιτηταί mere indifference was more to be 
expected than with the πρυτάνεις. They were not, as the πρυτάνεις 
were, men who had sought their office. It came to them as their 
military duty came; and we see from the description in Dem. 
against Meidias, 83-87, even making some allowance for rhetorical 
exaggeration, that at the end of the year a meeting of the body 
might be very thinly attended. It is highly probable that many 
out of their number might feel so little interest in the formality of 
setting up a dedicatory offering for a vote of praise which no 
longer meant much, as not to contribute to the expense for the 
sake of having their names inscribed. I incline to the opinion 
that the inscription of 325-4 B.C. does not include all the διαιτηταί 
of the year. 

The inscription C. I. A. II 944 contains a list of the same sort, 
arranged in the same way by tribes and demes, with but three 
letters of διαιτηταί in the superscription, and incomplete. The 
first six tribes of the former list are lacking; but under Kexpomi8os 
are given twenty-four, under ‘Immodwrtridos twenty, under Αἰαντίδος 
twenty-four, under ᾿Αντιοχίδος twenty-three, in all ninety-two names, 
with space for a few more. The comparatively even distribu- 
tion of the names among the tribes, in contrast with their distri- 
bution on the former stone, is noticeable. Yet Koehler is proba- 
bly right in assigning the inscription to the same class as No. 943. 
If now we assume between ninety-two and the number in the 
Other six tribes the same ratio as holds between the corresponding 
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groups in the preceding inscription, we obtain 231 as the probable 
number of the original complete list; or if we assume the same 
average number for each of the other six tribes as that in these 
four, then the probable entire number would be 230. This num- 
ber is rather above the probable average size of the college, 
while 103 is considerably below. The two inscriptions belong to 
about the same age; there is nothing in the numbers to forbid 
their being identical in character; while it would be unsafe to 
build any large structure upon so uncertain foundation, we may 
fairly believe, until other evidence comes to light, that these 
figures 103 and 231 represent nearly the extreme limits of size of 
the college of the διαιτηταί. The statement af Ulpian that there 
were forty-four from each tribe, or 440 in all, is definitely proved 
to be a mistake. 

3. The passages taken together furnish confirmation, if any 
were still needed, of Bergk's conclusion that the διαιτηταί were 
organized into a college, although no certain light is thrown 
upon the question of their division into sections, nor upon the 
problem of the relation of the different sections to the tribes. In 
ch. 53 the phrase διανέμουσιν αὐτοῖς ras διαίτας appears to describe a 
different act from that referred to in the following words, καὶ ἐπικλη- 
povow ἃς ἕκαστος διαιτήσει, which clearly denote the selection of the 
individual arbitrator by lot. To the former expression corres- 
ponds in ch. 58 the phrase διανείμαντα δέκα μέρη; but how we are to 
conceive the process of division is not clear, since the cases did 
not come before the Forty and the Polemarch respectively all at 
once, but separately from time to time during the year. With 
regard to the appeal from the college in case a member was con- 
demned onan εἰσαγγελία, Aristotle seems to contradict Dem. against 
Meidias 87, where the force of the argument depends on the 
representation that Straton, once condemned by the διαιτηταί, has 
no recourse; the phrase καθάπαξ ἄτιμος γέγονεν and others cannot be 
explained away as rhetorical exaggeration. Doubtless between 
the date of the speech against Meidias and the date of our treatise, 
329-5 B. C., the law was changed in order to render impossible 
such an undeserved misfortune as befell Straton. The description 
of the division of duties among the στρατηγοί in ch. 61 is another 
instance where, in describing ἡ νῦν κατάστασις τῆς πολιτείας, the author 
brings the treatise fully down to date without mention of the fact 
that the present arrangement is a very recent one. 

4. With regard to the jurisdiction of the διαιτηταί and their rela- 
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tion to other magistrates, the account in the text clears up some 
questions of long standing, but raises others. With the excep- 
tion of suits that were required to be determined within one 
month, it appears from ch. 53 and 61 that private suits involving 
more than ten drachmas went from the hands of the Forty before 
a διαιτητής. The only essential difference of procedure between 
suits involving citizens alone and those involving a non-citizen 
resident was that the former were brought before the Forty at 
first, while the latter were brought first before the Polemarch and 
by him referred to one of the ten divisions of the Forty. But 
what suits are ἔμμηνοι δίκαι and how are they treated? The list 
given in ch. 52 1S προικός, ἐάν τις ὀφείλων μὴ ἀποδῷ, κἂν τις ἐπὶ δραχμῇ 
δανεισάμενος ἀποστερῇ, κἄν τις ἐν ἀγορᾷ βονλόμενος ἐργάζεσθαι δανείσηται 
παρά τινος ἀφορμήν [apparently these would be called δίκαι ἀφορμῆς], 
further, αἰκείας, ἐρανικαί, κοινωνικαί [perhaps suits growing out of 
partnership agreements; Lipsius, Klagen gegen Corporationen], 
ἀνδραπόδων καὶ ὑποζυγίων, τριηραρχίας and τραπεζιτικαί. Of this sur- 
prisingly long list we are told that the εἰσαγωγεῖς, five in number, 
each acting for two tribes, ras ἐμμήνους εἰσάγουσι δίκας. The form of 
expression, with the article, makes the statement a general one, as 
if the list included all ἔμμηνοι δίκαι. It is true the author goes on 
to mention one other class of ἔμμηνοι δίκαε which belong elsewhere. 
Suits in which the tax-farmers (τελῶναι) were involved were ἔμμηνοι, 
yet did not come before the εἰσαγωγεῖς, but remained in the hands 
of the ἀποδέκται, who, if the amount at stake did not exceed ten 
drachmas, were themselves competent to give final judgment, and 
if the amount at stake exceeded that sum, brought the cases 
before the δικαστήριον. But the whole context is such as to imply 
distinctly that this is an exception which proves the rule; in other 
words, that the exception is mentioned for the very reason that it 
is the only exception, and that all other ἔμμηνοι δίκαι belong before 
the εἰσαγωγεῖ. Now Pollux and Harpokration, although they 
omit most of those given by Aristotle as ἔμμηνοι, yet both include 
under δίκαι ἔμμηνοι the δίκαι ἐμπορικαί, which Aristotle omits. Pollux 
expressly states that they came under the jurisdiction of the εἶσα- 
γωγεῖς (ol τὰς ἐμμήνους δίκας εἰσάγοντες" ἦσαν δὲ προικός, ἐρανικαί, 
ἐμπορικαῦ. Lipsius meets this disagreement between Pollux and 
Aristotle by deciding that Pollux, although right in calling the 
δίκαι ἐμπορικαί ἔμμηνοι, iS Wrong in assigning them to the εἰσαγωγεῖς, 
since we know from ch. 59 of this treatise as well as from (Dem.) 
33, 1 and (Dem.) 34, 45 that δίκαι ἐμπορικαί belonged before the 
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θεσμοθέται. Is not another solution of the difficulty more proba- 
ble? The argument from silence is always to be employed witb 
caution ; and in this case the only question is, in which place has 
Aristotle allowed himself the omission. If he has omitted no 
ἔμμηνος δίκη from his list of those which the εἰσαγωγεῖς introduce, 
then he has omitted in both places where it is called for by the 
context, ch. 52 and 59, the statement that δίκαι ἐμπορικαί before the 
θεσμοθέται are ἔμμηνο. But elsewhere in the same article (p. 46) 
Lipsius himself remarks upon the surprising way in which the 
recovery of the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία increases our sense of the trust- 
worthiness of the later grammarians and lexicographers when 
treating of legal antiquities. Again, on the following page, Lip- 
sius calls attention to a like omission: ‘Die Liste der vor diese 
[θεσμοθέται)] gehorigen Schriftklagen, bei welchen Parastasis zu 
erlegen war, wird gegen das im Lexicon Cantabrigiense und bei 
Harpokration bewahrte Bruchstiick um die Klagen συκοφαντίας und 
δώρων bereichert. ... Aberes fehit eine Anzahl anderer Klagen, 
fiir welche die Gerichtsvorstandschaft der Thesmotheten durch Red- 
nerzeugnisse feststeht (A. Ρ. 9. 78f.).” And from this fact Lipsius 
draws the necessary inference that no conclusions can be based 
upon a failure on the part of Aristotle to mention particular com- 
plaints. We are certainly less likely to err in assuming that the 
positive statement of Pollux rests upon good authority, Aristotle 
or some one else, than in arguing from the omission of one word 
inso long a list. It thus becomes probable that this class of 
ἔμμηνοι δίκαι, after being brought first before the θεσμοθέται, as they 
had been before they were made ἔμμηνοι, were by them referred, 
in this period, to the εἰσαγωγεῖς for more speedy action. There is 
then a certain parallelism between this procedure and that fol- 
lowed with suits involving a non-citizen resident. 

Again, with regard to δίκαι αἰκείας, we know from Dem. 37, 33 
that they came before the Forty as ἡγεμόνες. Of course it 15 pos- 
sible that between the date of the speech πρὸς Πανταίνετον and the 
date of our treatise the law was changed and δίκαι αἰκείας made 
ἔμμηνοι ; and this is the solution adopted by Lipsius. But if the 
procedure with δίκαι ἐμπορικαί has been rightly described, then there 
is no ground for rejecting, but rather reason, from analogy, for 
accepting the conclusion that δίκαι αἰκείας, which certainly came 
originally before the Forty, continued after being made ἔμμηνοι to 
be brought before the Forty in the first instance, and were by them 
referred to the εἰσαγωγεῖς. The question then arises whether a like 
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course was not followed with the other δίκαι ἔμμηνοι which came 
before the εἰσαγωγεῖς. Certainly the δίκαι προικός were of a nature 
to come before the Archon, and it was held by Meier and others 
that such cases did come before the Archon, until the existence 
of the εἰσαγωγεῖς and their function with relation to ἔμμηνοι δίκαι 
was rendered indisputable. So too δίκαι ἀφορμῆς, ἐρανικαί, κοινωνικαΐί, 
τραπεζιτικαί, and suits for damage wrought by slaves and draught 
animals, were all of a character to come naturally before the Forty; 
while suits growing out of the trierarchy, so far as they were 
between individuals merely, would seem to belong before the 
στρατηγοί, Or, at the date of our treatise, before the στρατηγὸς ἐπὶ ras 
συμμορίας. It is to be observed that we have nowhere an express 
statement that the elcaywyeis had original jurisdiction, or that they 
possessed any independent authority for deciding of themselves 
cases involving less than tendrachmas. Their name is appropriate 
to their function, and their place in the judicial system is more 
intelligible, on the supposition that they were so named because 
it was their sole duty to receive δίκαε ἔμμηνοι from other magis- 
trates and see that they were carried through within the required 
period. 

One step further. The δίκη αἰκείας against Konon had already 
been heard before a διαιτητὴς κληρωτός (Dem. 54, 26). If δίκαι 
αἰκείας were already @upnva, we should then have an εἰσαγωγεύς 
referring a suit to a διαιτητής ; in that case there is justification for 
the statement of Pollux (VIII 93) quoted by Lipsius (A. P. p. 94) 
only for the purpose of discrediting it: εἰσαγωγεῖς ἀρχῆς κληρωτῆς 
ὄνομα" οὗτοι δὲ ras δίκας εἰσήγαγον πρὸς τοὺς διαιτητάς. Asa universal 
statement this cannot, of course, be true, for not all complaints 
that were referred to the διαιτηταί were ἔμμηνοι; it is, however, by 
no means impossible, but rather probable, that δίκαι ἔμμηνοι in gene- 
ral were referrible to διαιτηταί, and were brought before a δικαστή- 
ριον Only On appeal. I see no reason for Lipsius’ assumption that 
thirty days were too short a time to permit such reference. It 
is to be remembered that the ἀνάκρισις before the arbitrator did 
not have to be repeated. The case might easily be brought be- 
fore a δικαστήριον On the second or third day after the decision of 
the arbitrator was rendered ; and even if we allow so much as ten 
days for him to come toa decision, the time still appears to be 
sufficient. 

Finally, Aristotle’s treatment of the subject of the διαιτηταί is a 
fair illustration of the manner in which the entire constitution is 
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handled in the ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. The treatise does not aim at 
absolute completeness. Details are often not given as fully as we 
could wish; now and then an omission, occasionally a downright 
slip, may excite surprise. The writer, in short, is not affected by 
the passion for Vollstandigkeit, but sets forth the Athenian politi- 
cal and legal system in broad outlines. If we make due allowance 
for the difference in the complexity of the two subjects, and for the 
vast difference between the pioneer and the latest worker in the 
field, we shall find many points of resemblance between the treatise 
of Aristotle and the recent work of Mr. Bryce on our own com- | 
monwealth. The latter book is indeed a lineal descendant of the 


former. 
THoMAS DWIGHT GOODELL. 


V.—CRITICAL NOTES ON THE DIALOGUS OF 
TACITUS. 


The notes and emendations here offered have grown out of the 
preparation of a critical and exegetical edition of the Dialogus, 


First PAPER. 


1. Ch. I 14 H.: Ita non ingenio sed memoria et recordatione 
Opus est, ut quae a praestantissimis viris et excogitata subti- 
liter et dicta graviter accepi, cum singuli diversas [vel easdem] 
sed probabiles causas afferrent .. . neque enim defuit qui 
diversam quoque partem susciperet, etc. 

Accepi cannot be the correct reading here, for Tacitus uses this 
verb in the sense of audtre only of information imparted by 
tradition or at second hand (cf. D. 12, 19; 28, 25; 30,9; 40, 1, 
and so consistently in numerous passages of his later works), 
whereas knowledge acquired directly from the living lips of the 
speaker, as in the passage under notice, is expressed by excipere 
(cf. e.g. D. 2, 10; 15,3; 29, 15; Ag. 45, το; Hist. III 85, 5; 1V 
46,26). I, therefore, write: E praestantissimis viris . . . EXcepi.’ 
Accipere, being by far the more familiar word, easily took the 
place of excifere, and so we actually find the identical error in 
2, το, where EV? have acciperem for the genuine exciperem of 
the other MSS, and, especially analogous, Quint. X 1, 86, where 
the majority of our MSS reads: αὖ Afro Domitio iuvenis 
accepfi, in place of the universally accepted reading: ex Afro 
... except (cf. Spalding ad loc.). The use of the same verb 
within a few lines is, of course, no more objectionable than the 
repetition of diversus immediately below, or that of imgentum, 
which occurs no fewer than five times in this very chapter (cf. 
also Nipp. ad Ann.I 81, and Joh. Miiller, Beitrage z. Krit. des 


12 instead of ex is written advisedly, for out of 60 examples in Tacitus, in 
which this preposition precedes a word beginning with 2, ex is found only a 
dozen times, but of these, s#x occur in the stereotype phrase ex parte, while in 
the other instances the MSS exhibit both forms. 

*'V = cod. Vindob. (cf. Scheuer, Bresl. Abth. VI 1 p.). In the designation 
of the other MSS I follow Michaelis. ὦ ΞΞ omnes vel reliqui libri. 
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Tac. IV 11-18). The dread of repetition is chiefly a modern 
stylistic sentimentality ; cp. the sensible remarks of Quint. X 1, 17 
on this point. 

As for the rest of the sentence, I unhesitatingly follow Lipsius 
in rejecting vel easdem as an interpolation, this being the only 
conjecture of the many that have been proposed which admits of 
a rational] explanation of the origin of the corruption and, at the 
same time, completely satisfies the sense. Veleasdem is the gloss 
of some ancient reader who believed the arguments of Maternus, 
Messalla and Secundus to be identical, which is perfectly true in so 
far as they all agree as regards the actuality of the decline of elo- 
quence. Cf. 16, 12: nec aequo animo [sc. Aprum] perferre hanc 
nostram pro antiquorum laude concordiam. Aper, on the other 
hand, so far from offering any causes for this decline, vehemently 
deniesits very existence. Henceit follows that he cannot be included 
among the szzgu/t,' as has generally been maintained ; in fact, if 
I mistake not, Tacitus intended to prevent this same misinterpre- 
tation by the addition of the next clause—enzm having all the 
force of γάρ: ‘‘ The several speakers advanced different, but 
withal plausible reasons for the decline of eloquence, nor was 
there also one wanting, as I would have you know, who took 
quite the opposite side.” 


Ch. 5, 11: et ego enim quatenus arbitrum litis huius inveni, non 
patiar Maternum societate plurium defendi sed ipsum solum 
apud vos arguam, etc. 

et, wo, John del. Pithoeus, editt. inveni, corr. Pithoeus (in- 
venimus, Vak/en); inveniri, ABCEV; invenire, D; inveniri 
non puto, Andresen; arbiter—inveniri non potuit, /okn; 
quando te nunc inveni, Murefus; quia te nunc inveni, 
Ruperti, E. Wolff; licet litis huius i., Stexding ; litis huius 
licet i, PAzli~p; iuvat inveniri, Azbbeck; at ego omnino 
inveniri spero, Hloerschelmann ; nego enim alienum arbitrum 
inveniri quatenus, Baehrens ; eos, ABCEV; ipsos, D; vos, 
Lipsius, Nipperdey, Peter, Halm, Vahlen, Joh. Miller ; te, 
Muretus, Wolff; eum, Spengel, Michaelis; se, Andresen, 
Baehrens; nos, John. 


1A similar careless use of the word is found in ch. 14, 3, where 7acttus, be it 
observed, not Afessalla, says: suspicatusque ex ipsa intentione singulorum alti- 
orem inter cos esse sermonem, but Secundus took no part in the debate referred 
to. Therefore, singulorum is inaccurate. 
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Andresen’s (Act. Soc. Lips. I, p. 135 f.) and John’s (Correspbl. f. 
d. Gelehrt. u. Real. Wiirtemb. 1886, p. 1 f) remarks have, I think, 
in spite of W. Gilbert, Fleck. Jhrb., 133, p. 203 ff., irrefutably shown 
that Aper yields to ‘Secundus’ request to be excused from acting 
as judge in the contemplated debate.' If so, the clause beginning 
with guatenus must contain a negative idea. Andresen has sup- 
plied this by inserting zon puto. But, as John justly remarks, we 
would in that case rather expect the fut. inf’ He himself con- 
jectures: arbiter ... inveniri non potuit, but this involves an 
additional change. A much easier emendation than either, and 
equally satisfactory to the sense here required, is to write: NON 
invent, the similarity of the initial letters of inveni causing the 
omission of fi (i. 6. non).* 

Eos, the reading of all but one of our MSS, was changed by 
Lipsius into vos, a conjecture which has met with no little favor. 
But as this reading would necessarily include the author of the 
Dialogus himself, it need not be considered seriously, for even if 
the writer had not kept himself studiously in the background, it 
is absurd to suppose that Aper would have asked his youthful 
follower to sit in judgment upon Maternus. 7¢ is also out of the 
question, as this correction is based upon the erroneous assump- 
tion that Secundus assumed the role of arbiter. Lum or se 
might possibly be defended with some degree of success. By far 
the most satisfactory suggestion, however, is that of John, who, 
running the gamut of possibilities, writes zos. The variant zpsos 
in D seems to me to have preserved a clue to the origin of the 
corruption. The archetype had it... os, the Jacuna being erro- 
neously supplied by the copyists. 


Ch. 6, 30: nam in ingenio quoque sicut in agro, quamquam 
alia diu serantur atque elaborentur, gratiora tamen quae sua 
sponte nascuntur. 


1It may be added in confirmation of this view, that the author of the Dia- 
logus would have proved himself a very clumsy artist indeed, had he set all 
this machinery at work only to abandon it, for Secundus does not appear in 
the capacity of judge at all. The little introductory episode is, however, 
highly appropriate for bringing the attitude of the interlocutors into bold 
relief, and this was doubtless Tacitus’ intention. 

*This emendation has been accidentally anticipated by Gerber-Greef, Lex. 
Tacit., where 5. v. enim our passage is thus quoted, and without comment: 
‘arbitrum litis non inveni, non patiar,’ with the omission of Auius, whereas 
88. vv. arbiter, inveni, hic, is, and non, their citation agrees with the vulgate text ! 
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alia, ABEV; om. CD, Steuding (Fleck. Jahrb. 135, p. 627) ; 
utilia (utiliora), Ernesti; solidiora ser. diuque elab., Peer/- 
kamp; solidiora quae ser. atque elab., Andresen ; dulcia quae 
industria, Weinkauff; diurtuna ser., Baehrens; valida diu 
ser., Cornelissen. 

A few scholars, ignoring the significant omission of a/sa in two 
MSS, have endeavored to defend the otherwise inexplicable read- 
ing on the analogy of a well-known Greek idiom. This construc- 
tion does not, however, occur elsewhere in Latin, nor does 
one quite understand why Tacitus should in this instance have 
had recourse to it, especially since no other Grecisms (with the 
possible exception of tamguam = ὡς, for which cp. Wolfflin, Phil. 
24, p. 115 f.) are found in the Dialogus. Steuding regards alia as 
an interpolation, but this leaves the quamquam clause without a 
subject and a predicate,’ not to mention the intrinsic improbability 
of an insertion of a word which can only be explained on the 
assumption of a Grecism ! 

It were also an easy task to refute the emendations given above, 
which destroy the obvious sense of the passage and depart too far 
from the MS reading; but refutation becomes unnecessary the 
moment it is observed that alta zs nothing more nor less than 
the corruption of a dittography of diu, the d being mistaken for 
al, just as in the following very analogous instances we find a con- 
fusion between d@ and οἷ: 21, 18, reddent in CD for redolent. In 
33, τὸ Solum was corrupted into an inexplicable dum, ABCDEV 
(tantum, which Ritter and Halm prefer to Dronke’s emendation, 
does not explain the corruption). So, again, according to Haupt’s 
ingenious suggestion (Opusc. III 47) victor violens in Hor. Sat. 
I 10, 37 should read wicto. ridens, and according to Andresen z”- 
duerit (in 6, 18) arose out of an original vo/uerz?. The parent MS 
of CD (on their intimate relationship cf. Scheuer, ]. c., p. 17 ff.) 
recognized the dz as a dittography, and therefore omitted it; the 
archetype of the other MSS, however, mistook dzz for alta, hence 
our variants. 

The alia being thus disposed of—and with its omission all conjec- 
tures and interpretations based upon it fall to the ground—it 


1 The bold ellipsis of a positive to be supplied as a predicate from a follow- 
ing comparative seems to occur but once in Tacitus, and that in one of his 
very latest books, Ann. 15, 1: Tiridates quoque regni profugus per silentium 
[sc. gravis] aut modice querendo gravior erat. Even if the later works did 
contain more examples of this construction, it would still be inadmissible in 
the Dialogus. 
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remains to emend the incomplete sentence in a way that will bring 
out its obvious meaning without doing violence to the text. Both 
of these prerequisite conditions are fully complied with, if we 
read : quamquam QUAE diu serantur atque elaborentur GRATA, 
gratiora tamen quae sua sponte nascuntur. Quae (i. 6. q; or q.) 
was easily dropped after quamquam (i.e. quamq; cf. D. 18, 27; 
32, 4.19). For similar omissions cf. 6. g. ch. 3, 2, ipsum quem for 
ipsumque quem. 39, 25: quoque qui, ὦ, quoque, D; cf. also 
Buecheler, Rh. Mus. XI 512 f. ‘It is with the mind as with the 
field, for, while those things which are sown and cultivated for a 
long time are pleasing, yet more pleasing are those that grow of 
their own accord.” 


Ch. 7, 10: Tum mihi supra tribunatus et praeturas et consu- 
latus ascendere videor, tum habere quod si non in alio oritur 
nec codicillis datur nec cum gratia venit. 

alio, ABCDE aliquo, Ritter, Peter, Halm, Wolff; si non 
in animo, Freinsheim, Joh. Miller; si non in ipso, non ab 
alio, Mipperdey; si, del. Michaelis; quod in se non in alio, 
Rutgersius; in ipso, Ernest; in naturali oboritur, Doeder- 
lein ; ingenio, Seebode; in nobis, Schopen; sola indole, Rzé- 
beck; intus, Usener; numine aliquo, Sz/lig; naturale, Baeh- 
yvens; natalibus paritur, Andresen; proelio, Dryander; 
‘quod—oritur,’ de/. olim Ritter. 

Quot homines, tot sententiae! With the exception of aliquo, 
however, none of the above enumerated conjectures possesses the 
slightest paleographical probability ; they are only valuable in so 
far as they indicate the impossibility of a satisfactory explanation 
of the MS reading. Ritter’s emendation, though certainly an 
easy one, is nevertheless untenable, because the pronoun aliguzs 
is altogether too indefinite a word in this place, and hence even its 
supporters are compelled to invest the preposition zz with an 
emphasis which it never has. I conjectured a/vo; an emenda- 
tion, as I subsequently learned, long ago anticipated by Pithoeus, 
though persistently ignored since the days of Lipsius, who con- 
temptuously dismisses it, as being quite unintelligible.’ “Ἄνες is, 
however, frequently used in the sense of wferus, with or without 
matris, this addition being superfluous where the context or some 
word (as ovitur in the present instance) precludes any possible 


1 Baehrens also casually mentions the conjecture in his critical commentary, 
but omits it in his adnotatio critica. 
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ambiguity. Cf. Plaut. Stich. II 1, 15; Cic. pro Cluentio I 12; de 
div. I 20; Hor. A. P. 340. The thought, moreover, is exactly 
paralleled by a passage in the Dial. 29, το: huius urbis vitia 
paene in utero matris concipitur. Cf also Pall. 1V 12: vixdum 
concepta in alvo vitiatur.’ 


Ch. 8, 4: Ausim contendere Marcellum hunc Eprium... 
Crispum Vibium (. .. utor). . . non minus esse in extremis 
partibus terrarum quam Capuae aut Vercellae, ubi nati 
dicuntur. 

minus, ABCDEV, eter; notos post minus ins., Ursinus, 
Nipp., Halm', Joh. Miller, John, Wolf; post utor, add. 
Sauppe, Michaelis; post esse, Lipsius; illustres post minus, 
coll. Ribbeck, Andresen, Baehrens; minoris, Rutgersius. 

The constant shifting in position which the word, first suggested 

by Ursinus, had to undergo, is a tacit acknowledgment, on the 
part of the critics, of the very unsatisfactory character of the con- 
jecture. A far more plausible correction, and one that suits the 
context equally well (Peter’s defence of the MS reading need not 
be considered seriously), is to suppose that mzmus is simply a cor- 
ruption of MINORES, the word having been abbreviated into mii. 
For minores in the sense of ‘inferior in rank, renown or intellect’ 
cf, Dial. 21, 2; nam in orationibus minorem esse fama sua (sc. 
Brutum) etiam admiratores eius fatentur, Ann, I 13: Gallum 
Asinium avidum et minorem, ibid. XVI 8: mox Neronem... 
quasi minores evasere, XVI 20. Especially frequent in Quint., 
e. g. I 2, 10: minores ... praeceptores, II 3, 1: pueros non 
continuo tradendos eminentissimo credunt sed apud minores 
aliquamdiu detinent, II 5, 19: illos minores [sc. scriptores] quia 
facilius eorum intellectus videbatur, probaverunt; cf. also VI 3, 
67; X 1, 60. 74, and Hor. Ep. I 1, 106; II 1, 183. 


Ch. 12, 15: nec ullis aut gloria maior aut augustior honor. 

The lacuna after sza7or, indicated in our MSS, has been filled out 
by Ritter by the addition of erat, while Michaelis suggested 
gloria mortalibus maior. The latter insertion cannot be accepted, 


JAIL still existing doubt as to the certainty of Pithoeus’ emendation is now 
dispelled by Scheuer’s accurate collation of the Cod. Vindobonensis, which 
reads al/bo,i.e.alvo. The confusion between ὁ and v is too common to call 
for illustrations. Cf., however, e.g. Dial. 7, 4; 3,2: 16, 2.4; 20,22; 25, 33 M. 
If a/éo, we may add, had been due to some old conjecture, its author would 
scarcely have spelled the word incorrectly. 
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because gloriamor in our MSS arose out of gloria maior by 
metathesis, a very common source of error; cf. Vahlen, Berl. 
Prooem. 1881, p. 1 ff. Ithink Tacitus wrote: ‘gloria maior erat 
mortalibus aut a. h.’ or simply maior mortalibus, with the omis- 
sion of the copula. 


Ch. 13, 3: licet illos certamina et pericula sua ad consulatus 
evexerint. 
ad, corr. Lipsius; et, ὦ [ad opes] et consulatus, add. Rit- 
ter; et [ad sacerdotia (vel praeturas)] et eee ns. 
Vahlen. 

An enumeration of some of the positions which an orator might 
hope to attain through his eloquence decidedly weakens the 
force of the passage. I, therefore, emend the MS reading by 
inserting VEL (written t) before ad consulatus. 


Ch. 13, 15: quod adligati omni adulatione. 

The majority of critics refuse to accept Walther’s emendation 
omni (ct, ABE; cum, CDV). It is, however, perfectly certain, 
as a glance at the variants in ch. 2,15 might have shown: omni 
eruditione (omni, CEV; ca, ABD), for here no other reading is 
possible. In 26, 3:, cod. C has iz omne for in commune, the 
similarity of the compendium for omne and commune misleading 
the scribe. 


Ch. 13, 23: Me vero dulces ut Vergilius ait, Musae ... inilla 
sacra illosque fontes ferant. 
illa—illos, bCDEV; ista—istos, AB; sacra[loca], add. Helm- 
reich; {loca} sacra, John olim; sacra [nemora], Mahly; 
secreta, 5. Wolff; illasque frondes, Haupt (Op. I 194), 
Michaelis, Nipperdey ; illosque ad, Ritter, Andresen, Halm, 
Miller, Wolff; ad illa—illos, Baehrens. 

Two objections have been urged against the genuineness of our 
MS reading. It will be necessary to examine them, as they have 
led to what I believe to be an unwarranted tampering with a per- 
fectly sound text. In the first place, we are assured that sacra is 
not used in the /ocal sense of ‘shrines’ or ‘sacred precincts,’ the 
meaning required here, and the dictionaries, it is true, do not cite 
any instances. Nevertheless, examples are by no means lacking, 
even in Tacitus, where the word, as shown by the context, can 
either have no other signification or where there is, at least, no 
obstacle to its being so interpreted. Cf. Tac. Hist. III 33: cum 
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omnia sacra profanaque in ignes considerent solum Mefitis 
templum stetit ante moenia /oco seu numine defensum; Ann. I 54, 
4: profana simul et sacra et celeberrimum templum .. . solo 
aeguantur (also quoted by John, Fleck. Jahrb. 1888, p. 572); 
Ann. 1 79,6: qui sacra et lucos et aras patriis amnibus dicaverint; 
Pers. Prol. 7: ipse semipaganus | ad sacra vatum carmen affero 
nostrum; Prop. ΙΝ 1,1: Callimachi Manes et (οἱ sacra Philetae | 
In vestrum, quaeso, me sinite ire nemus. 

The other objection is best stated in words of Hauptl.c. “An 
die quellen der Musen zu denken hat den herausgebern geniigt, 
aber ein bad in diesen quellen will Maternus doch schwerlich 
nehmen und die wohlfeile kunst (!) mit der man etwa z” fontes 
anders erklaren mochte, verdient keine ernstliche Beriicksichti- 
gung.” He thereupon conjectures, on the analogy of ‘nemora et 
lucos’ immediately preceding, t//asgue frondes, which he styles 
“eine iiberzeugende Verbesserung.” And so it has seemed to 
Michaelis, while subsequent editors, with the exception of Peter, 
have at least been so far convinced as to admit the existence of a 
corruption in the text, although they prefer Ritter’s conjecture as 
an easier solution of the alleged difficulty. I have, however, even 
in the face of this unanimity of opinion, no hesitation in saying 
that the great critic never conceived a more worthless emenda- 
tion, and one based on more fanciful grounds, for even supposing 
his point to be well taken, /rondes would still have nothing in its 
favor, as the shrines of the Muses and a neighboring spring are 
invariably associated (cf. Paus. IX 29, 3; Plut. de Pyth. orac. 17; 
Livy I 21; Juv. III 13: nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra 
locantur, with Mayor’s note ad loc.), so that we have no right to 
destroy the traditional collocation in our passage under any cir- 
cumstances. Nor has the insertion of ad any better justification, 
for if, as is contended, zz fontes could only mean “ into the foun- 
tains,” one’s sympathy is strongly aroused for the dreadful fate of 
the poor individuals introduced in the following passages: « 107: 
ἡ υέν dp ἐς κρήνην κατεβήσετο καλλιρέεθρον, and Prop. III 6,17: semper 
in Oceanum mittit me quaerere gemmas | et iubet ex ipsa tollere 
dona Tyro; cp. also K 366: φεύγων ἐς νῆας, 1. 6. ad castra navalia; 
O 420: πῦρ és νῆα φέροντα, i. 6. adferentem. In all these cases in 
or és=ad, towards, Germ. ‘an,’ and this may be the meaning it 
has in the passage under notice. Inasmuch, however, as the 
sanctuaries of the Muses were always located on the top of moun- 
tains, I prefer to take zm in the sense of ‘ up towards,’ a significa- 
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tion which 7% frequently has; cf. 6. g. Dial. 10, 2: in arcem 
ferat ; 19, 16: in caelum laudibus ferebatur (certainly not “into” 
the citadel or “into”? heaven); Prop. V 8, 13: si fuerint castae, 
redeunt in colla parentum (the ‘parentes’ would unquestionably 
have preferred the “wohlfeile kunst das zz anders zu erkliéren,” 
in this case); Cic. de orat. III 10, 25: tamquam in aram confu- 
gitis (so also Nep. Paus. 4,5). The insertion of ad after zl/osque 
is impossible on stylistic grounds, for the anastrophe of the 
preposition is confined to the later works of Tacitus (W6lfflin, 
Phil. 25, 116), and even there the preposition ad, in anastrophe, is 
of extreme rarity, except in certain formulaic expressions such as 
quem ad modum, while after a demonstrative pronoun, ad in 
anastrophe occurs but once! (cf. H. C. Maué, De praep. ad apud 
Tac. usu, p. 71; A. Gerber, Progr. Gliickstadt, 1871). We may 
therefore conclude that neither Ritter’s nor Haupt’s “ iiberzeug- 
ende Verbesserung ” “ verdient eine ernstliche Beriicksichtigung.” 


Ch. 13 ext. I read as follows: nec plus habeam quam quod 
cui velim relinquere, quandoque fatalis et meus dies veniet, statuar 
tumulo non maestus et atrox sed hilaris et coronatus et pro memo- 
ria mei nec consulat quisquam nec roget. 

Relinquere quandoque enim veniat (veniet, bp) statuarque, o; 
relinquere : quandoque enim ... statuar, Hess; relinquere: 
quandoque... statuarque, Vahlen ; rel. (quandoque enim— 
veniet) statuarque, Hlalm, Peter, Andresen; quandoque cient 
fata licet meus dies veniet, Bachrens ; [quandoque—veniet], 
del. Ritter, glossema Christiani statuens; enim, del. Nip- 
perdey, John, Wolff; quandocunque, p; quandoque olim, 
Steiner, Michaelis (olim is, however, never used of the 
future in Tacitus); quando quidem, cont. Hlalm; venerit, 
Ernestt. 

The almost obstinate persistency on the part of critics in taking 
gquandogue in the sense of aliguando or guandocunque has been 
the chief cause of the innumerable misinterpretations and emen- 
dations to which this passage has given rise. Everything becomes 
perfectly clear, if we regard guandoqgue=et quando. Quando 
as a temporal conjunction is chiefly poetic (Aen. 6, 138); it is, 
however, according to Wolfflin’s observation (Phil. 25, p. 119 f.), 
also used in prose whenever the style strikes a higher tone, ‘ bei 
gehobener Stimmung,’ which is the case here; cf. e. g. Germ. 33; 
Hist. 187. The confusion possibly arising out of guandogue and 
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quando-que is no greater than that of quoque=etiam and quo-que, 
examples of which are very numerous; cf. e. g. Dial. 8, 15. 37, as. 
36; Plaut. Poen. 1235; Cic. de off. I 2, 6; Sall. Cat. 23, 4; 58, 
4; Jug. 30; Suet. Aug. 18. £nzm is a gloss, as John has shown ; 
et has the meaning of efiam, while the omission of gue after 
statuar is logically called for by the context, the verb being neces- 
sarily in the same mood as the following optatives. ‘Let me not 
possess more wealth than what 1 can bequeath to whom I please, 
and when my final summons too shall come (‘und wenn auch 
mein Sterbestiindlein schlagt’), then let me stand upon my tomb 
not sorrowful and fierce of countenance, but joyful and laurel- 
crowned, and let no one either offer resolutions to my memory 
in the senate or send petitions to the emperor.” With the 
thought we may also compare a line of Livius Andronicus ap. 
Gell. III 16, 11, which has, so far as I am aware, been overlooked 
by the commentators: ‘Quando dies adveniet, quem praefata 
Morta est.’ 


Ch. 14, 14: Me vero, inquit et sermo ipse infinita voluptate 

affecisset atque id ipsum delectat, etc. 

£t—atque is an intolerable solecism (cf. Hand, Turs. I 529, 5; 
Madvig, de fin. p. 388", and Drager, Hist. Synt. II 81’, is practi- 
cally of the same opinion). Halm’s proposition to omit e¢,a mere 
dittography of the preceding -z?, solves the difficulty very neatly. 
Nevertheless, a conjecture of Andresen’s (Act. Soc. Lips. I, p. 
141 f.) has met with far greater favor. On the supposition that 
sermo must here have the restricted signification which Secundus 
gave to it a few lines previous, where he draws a distinction 
between the sermo of Aper and the ovatzo of Maternus, Andresen 
contends that Messalla, courteous gentleman that he is, would not 
have slighted Maternus by not also mentioning his splendid con- 
tribution to the debate just closed, and he therefore writes: et 
sermo iste ¢¢ oratio infinita voluptate affecisset. 

Now, in the first place, there is absolutely no valid reason why 
Messalla must have used sermo in a different sense from what it 
had just been employed in J. 4: suspicatusque ... altiorem inter 
eos esse sermonem, i. e. discourse, conversation, debate. Besides 
—and this is fatal to the emendation—the addition of ef oratio 
necessarily involves the further change of affeczsset to affecissent, 
for we never find in Tacitus a verb in the singular as the predi- 
cate of two substantives joined by e/—e/. But even if instances 
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of this inconcinnity were found, it could only be justified on the. 
ground that one of the subjects is entitled to the greater emphasis, 
but this would in our case be open to the identical objection which 
had caused Andresen to insert ef oratzo! 

For ipse, the reading of our MSS, Halm’s zs¢e has generally been 
accepted. I prefer #//e, for the delicate irony which John, e. g., 
discovered in the use of ts¢e here, is not apparent to me, and 
would in any case be altogether out of place in this passage. In 
the reading of the pronouns ts/e, z//e, ifse, an editor must solely 
be guided by their well-established usage in Latin, the MSS—and 
the MS of the Dialogus notably so—being generally most unre- 
liable witnesses, for the confusion between the various forms of 
these three pronouns is incredibly frequent. The error was 
unquestionably due to an abbreviation, 6. g. Dial. 17, 17 illum, 


a 
EV ipsum, CD istum, AB (so consistently), i. e. im or i, as we 
find it in ch. 19, 4 of cod. D, where AB write ἡδέα and bCDEV 
illa.’ 

Ch. 15, 5: cum oblitus et tuae et fratris tui eloquentiae neminem 
hoc tempore oratorem esse contenderes [antiquis ]eoQuE credo 
audacius quod . . . non verebaris, etc. 

antiquis, del, Acidalius, Nipp., Baehrens, Wolff; prae 
antiquis, cont. Halm olim, Michaelis; parem antiquis, Lrp- 
situs, Halm‘; atque id eo—Lipsius, Andresen, Wolff; si con- 
ferretur antiquis, Joh. Miller. 

The context as well as the pregnant use of ova/or in the 
Dialogus as applicable only to the speakers of the past (cf. e. g. 
ch. 14, 16; 26, 17; 30, 28; 32, 9), whereas ‘horum temporum 
diserti, causidici et advocati et patroni et quidvis potius quam ora- 
tores vocantur,’ shows that an¢iguzs is altogether superfluous, not 
to mention that it is not even intelligible as it stands. The word is 
nothing but a gloss which subsequently found its way into the text, 
and it owes its origin,as John ingeniously suggests, to some ancient 
reader who took contendere in the sense of comparare. But if 
this be so, the above emendations necessarily collapse, the foun- 
dation upon which they are all based being thus taken away. 
Besides the omission of antiguzs, the sentence requires a conjunction 
after ¢0, an asyndeton being quite out of place. I therefore read 


1The attempt of Binde (de Taciti Dialogo Quaest. Crit., Berlin, 1884, p. 
23 ff.) to determine the genuine readings on the basis of the alleged superi- 
ority of the X class (A and B) of MSS involves a fatal petitio principii. 
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eoQUE. The que, i. 6. q was easily omitted, owing to the similar 
sound of the letter immediately following. Cp. D. 41, 12. 


Ch. 17, 23: proximo quidem congiario ipsi vidistis plerosque 
senes qui a Divo quoque Augusto . . . accepisse congiarium 
narrabant, ex quo colligi potest et Corvinum ab illis et 
Asinium audiri potuisse [nam Corvinus in medium usque 
Augusti principatum, Asinius paene ad extremum duravit]}, 
ne dividatis saeculum, etc. 

Corvinus—Asinius, ». Asinius—Corvinus, Borghest, Opusc. 
I, p.410, Mipperdey(R. M. 19, 280 ff.) ; extremum pro ΠἸΕΟΙΠΗΙ; 
cont, Nipperdey. 

The reading of our MSS has long been admitted to be corrupt, 
for it involves a gross historical error, an error, too, that cannot 
be attributed to the author, as he shows himself fully conversant 
with the biographical detail both of Corvinus and of Pollio (cf. 
John, Correspbl. (Separatabd.) I, p. 8 ff.) Messalla Corvinus was 
born in 64 B. C. and died 8 A. D.; Asinius Pollio was born 76 
B.C. and died 5 A. Ὁ. Now, inasmuch as Tacitus dates the 
beginning of the principatus of Augustus from the year 42 B. C. 
(cf. Dial. 17, 10; Ann. I g), Corvinus, according to our text, must 
have died as early as 14 B. C., Asinius surviving him! 

Borghesi endeavored to do away with this difficulty by trans- 
posing the names, an emendation that has met with general favor, 
and yet the absurdity remains precisely the same, for now Asinius, 
in place of Messalla, is relegated to the realms of shade long before 
his time. 

Clinton proposed another remedy involving no change at all, but 
simply a different interpretation of durare, which has been and is 
still generally taken in the sense of perducere vitam, which it has in 
one or possibly two passages in Tacitus: Ann. III 16: narratum ab 
lis qui nostram ad iuventutem duraverunt, and Agr. 44: non licuit 
durare zz hanc beatissimi saeculi /ucem, but this is the by no means 
evident conjecture of Acidalius for the perfectly defensible in hac 
luce of the MSS. Clinton understood durare to signify the period 
up to which Asinius and Corvinus remained before the public as 
orators! But duvare as asynonym of flovere never occurs, and 
to force this meaning into our passage Is pure exegetical sleight-of- 
hand, in violation of semasiology. Quod volunt,credunt. Unfor- 
tunately, moreover, we happen to know that Messalla Corvinus 
proposed in the senate chamber in the year 2 B. C. that the title 
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of pater patriae be given to Augustus (cf. Suet. Aug. 58), which 
is, of course, incompatible with the statement in the text, even sup- | 
posing durare=/florere. 

John, evidently seeing this discrepancy, thereupon proposed to 
solve the entire difficulty by simply combining Borghesi’s and 
Clinton’s suggestions. But this solution must also be rejected for 
the following reasons: 1. Durare cannot signify florere under any 
circumstances. 2. It is very suspicious to find this verb construed 
with two different prepositions within one small sentence, there 
being absolutely no conceivable ground for this display of syntacti- 
cal versatility, the more so, when it is observed that Tacitus never 
uses 2u—wusque in a temporal sense (cf. Wolfflin, Burs. Jahresb. 
3, ἢ. 775; Philol. 26, p. 139). 3. If “Asinius in medium usque 
Augusti principatum ... duravit’”’ were genuine, one does not 
understand why Tacitus added the following chronological detail in 
ch. 38, 19: exceptis orationibus Asinii quae heredibus Urbiniae 
inscribantur, αὐ ipso ftamen Pollione medits divi Augusti temport- 
bus habitae, for nothing can be more absurd than to suppose 
Aper to have imparted a piece of information to Secundus,’ which 
from the passage just quoted must seem an act of superero- 
gation. Now, a close examination of both passages will convince 
any one, I think, that the words in ch. 38, 19 are eminently 
suited to the context, while in our passage the statement is 
both superfluous and gratuitous, especially when it is clear 
that the words “ex quo colligt potest et Corvinum ab illis et 
Asinium audiri potuisse’”’ have all the chronological precision 
necessary to permit Aper’s hearers to appreciate the point which 
he desires to establish, but if so, it follows that the clause in 38, 
το is the original which furnished the model for the passage in ch. 
17; and, if we finally again recall the insuperable external diffi- 
culties under which the clause ‘nam—duravit’ labors, we shall 
not hesitate to condemn it as an interpolation. The parenthesis 
being out of the way, the ellipsis implied before ze dividatis, which 
has repeatedly been misinterpreted, is now also more natural and 
easy. 


Ch. 18 init.: haec ideo praedixi, ut si quae ex horum oratorum 
fama gloriaque laus temporibus adquiritur, cum docerem in 
medio sitam et propiorem nobis quam Ser. Galbae aut C. 


' That 36 init.-40, 7 is part of the speech of Secundus will be shown at length 
in my introduction. 
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eoQuE. The que, i. 6. q was easily omitted, owing to the similar 
sound of the letter immediately following. Cp. D. 41, 12. 


Ch. 17, 23: proximo quidem congiario ipsi vidistis plerosque 
senes quia Divo quoque Augusto . . . accepisse congiarium 
narrabant, ex quo colligi potest et Corvinum ab illis et 
Asinium audiri potuisse [nam Corvinus in medium usque 
Augusti principatum, Asinius paene ad extremum duravit], 
ne dividatis saeculum, etc. 

Corvinus—Asinius, ». Asinius—Corvinus, Borghesz, Opusc. 
I, p.410, Nipperdey(R. M. το, 280 ff.) ; extremum 270 meena 
cont. Nipperdey. 

The reading of our MSS has long been admitted to be corrupt, 
for it involves a gross historical error, an error, too, that cannot 
be attributed to the author, as he shows himself fully conversant 
with the biographical detail both of Corvinus and of Pollio (cf. 
John, Correspbl. (Separatabd.) I, p. 8 ff.) Messalla Corvinus was 
born in 64 B.C. and died 8 A. D.; Asinius Pollio was born 76 
B. C. and died 5 A.D. Now, inasmuch as Tacitus dates the 
beginning of the principatus of Augustus from the year 42 B. C. 
(cf. Dial. 17, 10; Ann. I 9), Corvinus, according to our text, must 
have died as early as 14 B. C., Asinius surviving him! 

Borghesi endeavored to do away with this difficulty by trans- 
posing the names, an emendation that has met with general favor, 
and yet the absurdity remains precisely the same, for now Asinius, 
in place of Messalla, is relegated to the realms of shade long before 
his time. 

Clinton proposed another remedy involving no change at all, but 
simply a different mterpretation of durare, which has been and is 
still generally taken in the sense of perducere vitam, which it has in 
one or possibly two passages in Tacitus: Ann. 11] 16: narratum ab 
iis qui nostram ad iuventutem duraverunt, and Agr. 44: non licuit 
durare in hanc beatissimi saeculi /ucem, but this is the by no means 
evident conjecture of Acidalius for the perfectly defensible zz hac 
luce of the MSS. Clinton understood durare to signify the period 
up to which Asinius and Corvinus remained before the public as 
orators! But duvare as asynonym of florere never occurs, and 
to force this meaning into our passage is pure exegetical sleight-of- 
hand, in violation of semasiology. Quod volunt,credunt. Unfor- 
tunately, moreover, we happen to know that Messalla Corvinus 
proposed in the senate chamber in the year 2 B. C. that the title 
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of pater patriae be given to Augustus (cf. Suet. Aug. 58), which 
is, of course, incompatible with the statement in the text, even sup- © 
posing duvare=/florere. 

John, evidently seeing this discrepancy, thereupon proposed to 
solve the entire difficulty by simply combining Borghesi’s and 
Clinton’s suggestions. But this solution must also be rejected for 
the following reasons: 1. Durare cannot signify florere under any 
circumstances. 2. It is very suspicious to find this verb construed 
with two different prepositions within one small sentence, there 
being absolutely no conceivable ground for this display of syntacti- 
cal versatility, the more so, when it is observed that Tacitus never 
uses iz—usqgue in a temporal sense (cf. Wolfflin, Burs. Jahresb. 
3, ἢ. 775; Philol. 26, p. 139). 3. If “Asinius in medium usque 
Augusti principatum .. . duravit”” were genuine, one does not 
understand why Tacitus added the following chronological detail in 
ch. 38, 19: exceptis orationibus Asinii quae heredibus Urbiniae 
inscribantur, ab ipso tamen Pollione medits divi Augusti tempori- 
bus habitae, for nothing can be more absurd than to suppose 
Aper to have imparted a piece of information to Secundus,'’ which 
from the passage just quoted must seem an act of superero- 
gation. Now, a close examination of both passages will convince 
any one, I think, that the words in ch. 38, 19 are eminently 
suited to the context, while in our passage the statement is 
both superfluous and gratuitous, especially when it is clear 
that the words “ex quo colligt potest et Corvinum ab illis et 
Asinium audirit potuisse” have all the chronological precision 
necessary to permit Aper’s hearers to appreciate the point which 
he desires to establish, but if so, it follows that the clause in 38, 
19 is the original which furnished the model for the passage in ch. 
17; and, if we finally again recall the insuperable external diff- 
culties under which the clause ‘nam—duravit’ labors, we shall 
not hesitate to condemn it as an interpolation. The parenthesis 
being out of the way, the ellipsis implied before ze dividatis, which 
has repeatedly been misinterpreted, is now also more natural and 
easy. 


Ch. 18 init.: haec ideo praedixi, ut si quae ex horum oratorum 
fama gloriaque laus temporibus adquiritur, cum docerem in 
medio sitam et propiorem nobis quam Ser. Galbae aut C. 


' That 36 init.-4o, 7 is part of the speech of Secundus will be shown at length 
in my introduction. 
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€0QUE. The que, i. 6. G was easily omitted, owing to the similar 
sound of the letter immediately following. Cp. D. 41, 12. 


Ch. 17, 23: proximo quidem congiario ipsi vidistis plerosque 
senes qui a Divo quoque Augusto . . . accepisse congiarium 
narrabant, ex quo colligi potest et Corvinum ab illis et 
Asinium audiri potuisse [nam Corvinus in medium usque 
Augusti principatum, Asinius paene ad extremum duravit], 
ne dividatis saeculum, etc. 

Corvinus—Asinius, ». Asinius—Corvinus, Borghesz, Opusc. 
I, p. 410, Nipperdey(R. M. 19, 280 ff.) ; extremum fro Beem 
conti. Nipperdey. 

The reading of our MSS has long been admitted to be corrupt, 
for it involves a gross historical error, an error, too, that cannot 
be attributed to the author, as he shows himself fully conversant 
with the biographical detail both of Corvinus and of Pollio (cf. 
John, Correspbl. (Separatabd.) 1, p. 8 ff.) Messalla Corvinus was 
born in 64 B. (Ὁ. and died 8 A. D.; Asinius Pollio was born 76 
B. C. and died 5 A.D. Now, inasmuch as Tacitus dates the 
beginning of the principatus of Augustus from the year 42 B. C. 
(cf. Dial. 17, 10; Ann. I 9), Corvinus, according to our text, must 
have died as early as 14 B. C., Asinius surviving him! 

Borghesi endeavored to do away with this difficulty by trans- 
posing the names, an emendation that has met with general favor, 
and yet the absurdity remains precisely the same, for now Asinius, 
in place of Messalla, is relegated to the realms of shade long before 
his time. 

Clinton proposed another remedy involving no change at all, but 
simply a different interpretation of durare, which has been and is 
still generally taken in the sense of perducere vitam, which it has in 
one or possibly two passagesin Tacitus: Ann. 11116: narratum ab 
iis qui nostram ad iuventutem duraverunt, and Agr. 44: non licuit 
durare zz hanc beatissimi saeculi /ucem, but this is the by no means 
evident conjecture of Acidalius for the perfectly defensible zm hac 
luce of the MSS. Clinton understood durare to signify the period 
up to which Asinius and Corvinus remained before the public as 
orators! But duvave asasynonym of flovere never occurs, and 
to force this meaning into our passage is pure exegetical sleight-of- 
hand, in violation of semasiology. Quod volunt,credunt. Unfor- 
tunately, moreover, we happen to know that Messalla Corvinus 
proposed in the senate chamber in the year 2 B. C. that the title 
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of pater patriae be given to Augustus (cf. Suet. Aug. 58), which 
is, of course, incompatible with the statement in the text, even sup- 
posing durare=/florere. 

John, evidently seeing this discrepancy, thereupon proposed to 
solve the entire difficulty by simply combining Borghesi’s and 
Clinton’s suggestions. But this solution must also be rejected for 
the following reasons: 1. Duvare cannot signify florere under any 
circumstances, 2. It is very suspicious to find this verb construed 
with two different prepositions within one small] sentence, there 
being absolutely no conceivable ground for this display of syntacti- 
cal versatility, the more so, when it is observed that Tacitus never 
uses 7m—wusqgue in a temporal sense (cf. Wolfflin, Burs. Jahresb. 
3, ἢ. 775; Philol. 26, p. 139). 3. If “Asinius in medium usque 
Augusti principatum ... duravit” were genuine, one does not 
understand why Tacitus added the following chronological detail in 
ch. 38, 19: exceptis orationibus Asinii quae heredibus Urbiniae 
inscribantur, ab ipso tamen Pollione medits divi Augusti tempori- 
bus habitae, for nothing can be more absurd than to suppose 
Aper to have imparted a piece of information to Secundus,' which 
from the passage just quoted must seem an act of superero- 
gation. Now, a close examination of both passages will convince 
any one, I think, that the words in ch. 38, 19 are eminently 
suited to the context, while in our passage the statement is 
both superfluous and gratuitous, especially when it is clear 
that the words “ex quo colligt potest et Corvinum ab illis et 
Asinium audiri potuisse’’ have all the chronological precision 
necessary to permit Aper’s hearers to appreciate the point which 
he desires to establish, but if so, it follows that the clause in 38, 
19 is the original which furnished the model for the passage in ch. 
17; and, if we finally again recall the insuperable external diffi- 
culties under which the clause ‘nam—duravit’ labors, we shall 
not hesitate to condemn it as an interpolation. The parenthesis 
being out of the way, the ellipsis implied before ze dividatis, which 
has repeatedly been misinterpreted, is now also more natural and 
easy. 


Ch. 18 init.: haec ideo praedixi, ut si quae ex horum oratorum 
fama gloriaque laus temporibus adquiritur, cum docerem in 
medio sitam et propiorem nobis quam Ser. Galbae aut C. 


1 That 36 init.—q0, 7 is part of the speech of Secundus will be shown at length 
in my introduction. 
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Carboni quosque alios merito antiquos vocaverimus, sunt 
enim horridi et impoliti et rudes et informes et quos utinam 
nulla parte imitatus esset Calvus vester aut Caelius aut ipse 
Cicero. 

The reading zmifatus contains so glaring an absurdity that it is 
almost incredible that critics who have been by no means slow in 
discovering flaws in many a perfectly sound reading in the Dialo- 
gus should have left unnoticed so manifest a corruption as this 
one. For who ever heard that Caelius or Calvus or Cicero imi- 
tated u/la parte the uncouth, rugged and unpolished style of any 
of their early predecessors ? 

The style of Caelius did indeed lack the perfect polish and 
idiomatic purity that was found in Calvus or in Cicero. And as 
Quint. X 2, 25 characterises his diction by the term asperitas, 
Aper’s more elaborate criticism in 21, τς f., making all proper 
allowance for his exaggerating tendencies, may not have hit very 
wide of the mark: quid? ex Caelianis orationibus nempe eae 
placent . .. in quibus nitorem et altitudinem horum temporum 
agnoscimus. Sordes autem reliquae’ verborum et hians compo- 
sitio et inconditisensus redolent antiquitatem nec quemquam adeo 
antiquarium puto, ut Caelium ex ea parte laudet qua antiquus est. 
Nevertheless, this very passage rather suggests the inference that 
Caelius’ unpolished style was due more to want of good taste or 
literary care than to any conscious imitation of what savored of 
antiquity, owing to an affected predilection for what was obsolete 
or antiquated, as was the case with Laelius (cf. Cic. Brut. 22, 83; 
24, 93), and notably so with Asinius Pollio. 

When we come to Calvus, the zzfatus of our text 15 simply 
ludicrous, Calvus, of whom Cicero, his greatest rival for oratori- 
cal leadership, says in his Brut. 82, 253: accuratius quoddam 
genus dicendi et exquisitius adferebat genus quod quamquam 
scienter eleganterque tractabat nzmium lamen inquirens in Se 
atgue ipse sese observans metuensque ne vitiosum colligeret ... 
Atticum se, inquit, Calvus noster dici volebat. Quint. X 1, 115 
calls his diction castigata adding imifator autem est Atticorum, 
which Seneca, Controv. VII 4, 6, confirms when he tells us of Calvus 
that ‘“‘compositio quoque eius in actionibus ad exemplum Demos- 
thenis riget.’” And yet we are asked to believe that Tacitus put 


1Religuae is the evident emendation of Sorof (De codd. Aeschyli, Berl. Diss. 
1881, Thesis) for regule in ABD (illae, CEV,). The corrupted reading grew 
out of a metathesis. 
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into the mouth of one of the interlocutors the assertion that this 
same orator imitated, partially at least, the genus dicendi of a 
Galba or Carbo, characterised by an accumulation of epithets, 
every one of which is, so far as Calvus is concerned, contradicted by 
Cicero’s Brutus, the very work to which the author of the Dialogus 
is chiefly indebted for his material! Credat Judaeus Apella! 
And what are we to say to the preposterous statement that 
Cicero himself was found among the imitators of these early 
orators ! a statement refuted by Cicero’s own words (cf.e. g. Brut. 
90, 310), and by every line of his that has come down to us, 
although it may be readily admitted that the great orator did not 
attain to stylistic perfection at one bound. Cicero was a profound 
student of the history of Roman oratory, as his rhetorical works 
abundantly prove, and fortunately some of his criticisms on 
the style of the very men whom he is said to have imitated are 
still extant. Cf. e.g. Brut. 21, 82: sed inter hos .. . sine con- 
troversia Ser. Galba praestitit sed nescio quomodo huius exiliores 
orationes sunt et redolentes magis antiquitatem quam aut Laeli 
aut Scipionis aut etiam ipsius Catonis, itaque exaruerunt, vix iam ut 
appareant. De orat. III 8, 28: asperitatem Galbae. Brut. 27, 
104: nam et Carbonis et Gracchi habemus orationes nondum satis 
splendidas verbis sed acutas prudentiaeque plenissimas. But 
such a clear recognition of the stylistic shortcomings of his early 
predecessors simply precludes conscious imitation. Outside of 
these deficiencies, however, Cicero always speaks of them in terms 
of intense admiration; aye, so exaggerated was this estimate that 
he lets Atticus rebuke him for it and confine it within more accu- 
rate limits ; cf. Brut. 86, 295 ff. That his contemporaries shared 
this admiration, for it pertained to qualities independent of their 
style, must be inferred from Aper’s language in 22 init.: Ad 
Ciceronem venio cui eadem pugna cum aequalibus suis fuit quae 
mihi vobiscum est, 2//¢ enim antiquos mivadantur, ipse suorum tem- 
porum eloquentiam anteponebat.’ This furnishes the key to the 
emendation of the corruption. Tacitus, I feel convinced, wrote 
‘quos utinam nulla parte MIRATUS esset Calvus vester aut Caelius 
aut ipse Cicero.’ Aper cannot understand how orators such as 
Galba, Carbo, Cato, etc., should, nevertheless, have elicited admi- 
ration, for, from his point of view, beauty of language and senten- 


1This latter statement is, of course, even if it be authentic, not incompatible 
with a sincere admiration for his predecessors, as we have seen. 
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tious diction constituted the essential and prerequisite qualifications 
of the true orator, in both of which such men as Galba and Carbo 
were, of course, sadly deficient. 

Mirari and imitari closely resemble each other i in minuscule 
MSS, and they were accordingly confounded very frequently ; 
cf. 6. g. Ovid, Her. 11 72; Quint. X 2,7; Lucan, ΙΧ 807; Mar- 
tial, I 39, 5; Servius, Verg. Aen. VIII 517 Th.’ 


Ch. 20, 3: Quis nunc feret oratorem de infirmitate valetudinis 

suae praefantem ? qualia sunt fere principia Corvini. 

Fere or ferme, the form preferred by Tacitus in his later works, 
never has the force of an adjective, whether we take it in its usual 
sense or in that of Dlerumgue, which it is supposed to have here. 
It is always an adverb, pure and simple. This being so, I feel 
convinced that OMNIA dropped out of the text, and I therefore 
write: qualia sunt OMNIA fere principia Corvini, an emendation 
which derives no little support from the following almost identical 
passage in Quint. IV 1, 8: si nos infirmos, imparatos impares 
agentium contra ingeniis dixerimus, gualia sunt pleraque Messallae 
procemia,etc.? On the analogy of Ann. 3, 76,4 ferme cunctos pro- 
ceres, and Ann. 14, 20, 3 ut cuncta ferme nova, one might also be 
tempted to insert cuncfa in place of omnia, were it not for the sin- 
gular fact that this adjective, though frequent enough in Tacitus 
from the Agricola downwards, never occurs in the Dialogus 
except ozce in the formulaic or proverbial phrase agunt ferunt- 
gue cuncta (Dial. 20,8; cf. also Hist. I 2, το [cum delatores] 
agerent verterent cuncta). For the omission of omnia cf. 6. g. 
Quint. X 1, 106, 


Ch. 20, 6: praecurrit hoc tempore iudex dicentem et nisi aut 
cursu argumentorum aut colore sententiarum aut nitore et 
cultu descriptionum invitatus et corruptus est, aversatur. 

The πόεγίας, not to say abundantia dicendi which is so char- 

acteristic a feature of the Dialogus, is perhaps nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the very numerous instances of tautological 
or at best pleonastic combinations of substantives, adjectives and 


1According to Cornelissen, the same confusion took place in Dial. 23,4: quae 
tamen sola mirantur atque exprimunt. He therefore reads tm antur, on the 
supposed analogy of Quint. X 2, 18. But ‘this conjecture is refuted by the 
observation that Tacitus does not join synonymous verbs by afyue. See below. 

3 This defence looks suspiciously like an answer to Aper’s criticism; cp. 
also Quint. VI 3, 4 and Dial. 23 init. 
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verbs. Now, it is a very singular thing to observe, what has 
hitherto escaped notice, that Tacitus in the Dialogus always uses 
the conjunction ¢¢ to combine two more or less synonymous verbs 
closely. Cf. e. g. 4, 3 agitare δέ insequi; 7, 8 tueri δέ defen- 
dere; 8, 2%; 9, 16 excudit ef elucubravit; 9, 17. 31; 11, 8; 17, 
19; 17, 31 agnoscere ac velut coniungere ef copulare; 22, 22; 26, 
36; 30, 26; 32, 6 scientia . . . nos ornat afgue eminet ef excellit ; 
33, 93 39,24 Wherever, on the other hand, one of the closely 
connected verbs carries on the thought of the other, afgue, which 
very often has a progressive or intensive force, takes the place of 
et, Cf. 6,27: serantur afgue elaborentur (sown and then culti- 
vated); 15, : inridere atgue contemnere (ridicule precedes con- 
tempt); 15, x2: scrutetur ac reddat (let him inquire and ¢hen fur- 
nish us with the results of his investigations) ; 23, 4: sola miran- 
tur a/gue exprimunt (admiration leads to imitation). I have 
noticed but #wo exceptions, which, on closer inspection, however, 
admirably confirm the observation: 5, 4: parere simul ef tueri 
amicitias, and 5, 2: propugnare pariter ef incessere. Here one 
would certainly expect afgue, were it not that the insertion of 
simul and pariter has the effect of making the action expressed by 
the two verbs appear simultaneous, coalescing, as it were, into one 
idea. But if this observation is true, then invitatus e¢ corruptus 
cannot be the genuine reading, for so far from being tautological, 
the two verbs stand in the relation of cause and effect. An easy 
way out of this difficulty would be the substitution of afgue for 
et, the two conjunctions being frequently confounded ; cf. e. g. 
Dial. 18, 27; 21,16 Mich. I hesitate to apply this remedy, how- 
ever, because the verb znzzztatus itself seems out of place here. 
As the context shows, the stylistic qualities mentioned by Aper, 
however desirable or admirable they are generally considered to 
be, are here said to exert a corrupting influence upon the judges. 
Now zxvitatus in this figurative sense, as far as I have been able 
to discover, is used only of allurements of a harmless or beneficial 
nature, and hence frequently joined with allicere. This being so, 
I write with only a very slight change VITIATUS ef corruptus. 
The identical collocation is found, 6. g. in Cic. pro Sestio, 54, 115. 
The origin of the corruption is very apparent. The zm is a 
dittography of the preceding m in descriptionum, just as in the 
precisely analogous passage in 9, 29, all our MSS read suum 
ingenium for the only genuine reading suuM genium, and again, 
in 18, 6 one MS has utinam in nulla for utinam nulla. This error 
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once committed, the # was naturally dropped, the very familiar 
invitatus taking the place of zzuitiatus, which is no Latin word, 
nor are there examples lacking, if any be needed, of similar omis- 
sions of Ζ in the ‘inlaut.’ Cf. e. g. Dial. 25, : antiquorum in all 
our MSS for antiquzorum, and 39, s the cod. Farnesianus (C) has 
virum for virium. 


Ch. 22, 23: quaedam vero procul arceantur ut iam oblitterata et 
OBSOLETA. | 
olentia, w; exoleta, Acidalius; antiquitatem olentia, An- 
dresen; situm olentia, 74. Vogel. 

The reading of our MSS admits of no satisfactory explanation. 
Ε Wolff, the latest editor of the Dialogus (Perthes, Gotha, 1890), 
has therefore taken the easy emendation odsolefa into his text, 
and both Andresen and P. Langen have given him their weighty 
approval. Under these circumstances, I feel warranted in drawing 
attention to the fact that this conjecture was proposed by the writer 
as early as 1888 (cf. De Heroidum Ovidii codice Planudeo, Berl. 
Diss. Thesis VII). On the use of obsoleta, cf. Cic. de orat. IIT 
30, 9: Oratio paullo obsoletior; ibid. III 37, 150: illa laus oratoris 
ut abiecta et obsoleta fugiat; in Verr. 1 1, 31, 56: nimis antiqua et 
iam obsoleta videantur; Quint. IV 1, 58: ab obsoleta vetustate 
sumptum. Odédsoleta is preferable to exoleta for three reasons: 
(1) It is an easier correction of olentia; (2) it retains the allitera- 
tion of which Tacitus is extremely fond, not only in the Dialogus, 
but in his later works as well (cf. Weinkauff’s lists, p. 43 ff., and 
pp. 48-56; (3) it is metaphorically closely allied to oblitterata, a 
rhetorical device observable in so many of Tacitus’ synonymous 
collocations. 


Ch. 25,10: sed quomodo inter Atticos oratores primae Demos- 
theni tribuuntur, proximum autem locum Aeschines et Hyper- 
ides et Lysias et Lycurgus optinent, omnium autem concessu 
haec oratorum aetas maxime probatur, sic apud nos Cicero 
quidem ceteros eorundem temporum disertos antecessit, 
Calvus autem et Asinius. . . iure et prioribus et sequentibus 
anteponuntur. 

The editors of the Dialogus have with singular unanimity 
rejected the first autem, objecting to its repetition before concessu. 
It is, however, intrinsically improbable that so totally superfluous a 
word as autem would have been inserted in this place, no motive for 
such an interpolation being conceivable. I believe the second 
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autem to bea corruption of TAMEN, due to metathesis or an illegible 
compendium. So in Tac. Ann. XIII 25, 14 some editors write 
autem, others amen, the codex Mediceus reading either az (accord- 
ing to Orelli) or ἐκ, which, however, generally stands for ‘um. In 
Dial. 41,15, we find the same confusion, for there autem is unques- 
tionably the genuine reading for tamen, CDEV; inde, AB, cp. 
Michaelis ad loc. Substituting ‘amen, Messalla’s point is at once 
brought out with remarkable clearness, which au/em entirely ob- 
scures. Although Demosthenes was considered primus omnium, 
and not primus inter pares, yet (tamen) his age was, by common 
consent, regarded as marking the culmination of Greek oratory, 
so the age of Cicero marks a similar climax in Roman eloquence, 
even though the contemporaries of Cicero were greatly inferior to 
him. Therefore, concludes Messalla, ‘nec refert quod inter se 
specie differunt, cum genere consentiant.’ 


Ch. 29.9: quin etiam ipsi (#a/im ipsi quin etiam) parentes non 
probitati neque modestiae parvulos assuefaciunt sed lasciviae 
et dicacitati per quae paulatim impudentia inrepit [et sui ali- 
enique contemptus ]. 

The meaning of “μὲ alsenique is apparent from the following 
passages: Sall. Cat. 5, 4: alieni adpetens, sui profusus; ibid. 12, 
2: sua parvi pendere, aliena cupere; Tac. Hist. I 4,9: pecuniae 
alienae adpetens, sui profusus (a clear imitation of Sallust) ; 
Cic. de orat. I 38, 173: cum omnino quid suum quid alienum, 
qua re denique civis aut peregrinus, servus aut liber quispiam sit, 
tgnoret, insignis est impudentiae. Illa vero deridenda arrogantia 
est in minoribus navigiis rudem esse se confiteri, quinqueremes 
aut etiam maiores gubernare didicisse. 

Now, this signification cannot be made to suit the context, as 
Peter ad loc. has irrefutably demonstrated. The same scholar 
thereupon proceeds to argue that suz alientgue can only be made 
intelligible by taking it in the sense of intellectual, not material, 
property, and he adds, without observing the fatal self-contradic- 
tion, “‘neben a/zenz kann suz nur der genetiv von suum sein’! 
But the neuter gen. a/tenz can never do duty for alioru or alieno- 
rum, nor was Peter able to adducea single parallel instance of 
this use. Again, it must be noted that Peter’s interpretation is 
open to a psychological objection, for zwpudentia and contemptus 
sui are rarely found in combination, if not actually incompatible. 
The entire clause is an interlinear gloss of the very kind that one 
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might expect from a monkish scribe, partly suggested, perhaps, 
by the Ciceronian passage just quoted. The very position of the 
words seems also, in a measure, to confirm this suspicion, for a 
predicate verb in the singular, placed between two subjects (not 
proper names), seems to occur but once in Tacitus. Cf. Hist. III 
10, 16: namque et facundia aderat mulcendique volgum artes et 
auctoritas.' 


Ch. 32, 13: quod adeo neglegitur ab horum temporum disertis 
. . . ut ignorent leges, non teneant senatus consulta, ius civi- 
tatis ultro derideant. 
lus civitatis is quite unintelligible. Commentators have, there- 
fore, suggested to interpret the phrase in the sense of us civile, 
as opposed to zus gentium, but this signification of civztatis is not 
found elsewhere, so that Wolff, who also adopts it, has had to 
take refuge in an imaginary and gratuitous “ peculiarity of Taci- 
tus’? (“eine Taciteische Besonderheit”’)! Baehrens, as usual, 
cuts the knot by boldly substituting czvz/e for civitatts. I have 
not the slightest doubt that Tacitus wrote: ius SUAE civitatis. 
Cp. Cic. de orat. I 40, 184: haec igitur et horum similia zura suae 
civitatis ignorent. Suae easily dropped out between zus and civz- 
fatis. So also in Quint. X 1, 100. szae, though essential to the 
context, is omitted in most MSS. 


Ch. 35, 10: in quibus non facile dixerim, utrumne locus ipse an 
condiscipuli an genus studiorum plus mali ingeniis afferant. 
Tacitean usage in disjunctive clauses seems to call for either 
‘“‘an genus studiorum an condiscipuli . . . afferant,” or what is 
a more probable because an easier change—affera?. 


Ch. 36, 2: magna eloquentia sicut flamma materia alitur et 
motibus excitatur et urendo clarescit. 
The climax of this beautiful simile is totally destroyed by an 
intolerable tautology, for clarescit is but another expression for 
what had already been distinctly stated by motibus excitatur. 


1The only other passage that might possibly be cited for the ‘collocatio 
verborum’ under notice is Dial. 7,15, which is generally read: quibus modo 
et recta indoles est et bona spes sui. But apart from the fact that the two 
substantives are joined by ef—e/, not et, it is certainly significant that the MSS 
vary considerably in their readings [modo recta et indoles ACD, et add. B om. 
CV, est om. EV, sit Michaelis]. These variants rather point to the following 
text as the original: modo recta est indoles et bona spes sut. 
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What is needed to complete the thought, whether we take it in 
its metaphorical meaning or regard it as descriptive merely of a 
physical process, is the idea of heat, ardor, “‘Gluth.” ‘Fire is 
nourished by its material, it is fanned into a flame by breezes, and 
waxes warm inthe burning.’ That this is the proper sequence | 
may be demonstrated by a passage from Cic. Brut. 24, 93, which 
will be readily recognised as Tacitus’ model: Quem [sc. Galbam] 
fortasse vis non ingenii solum sed etiam animi et naturalis quidam 
dolor dicentem incendebat efficiebatque, ut et incitata et gravis et 
vehemens esset oratio; dein cum otiosus stilum prehenderet 
motusque omnis animi tamquam ventus defecerat, flaccescebat 
oratio . .. ardor animi non semper adest, isque cum consedit, 
omnis illa vis et quasi flamma oratoris exstinguitur. 

The difficulty just pointed out vanishes at once, if for the objec- 
tionable c/aresctt we substitute, with a very slight departure from 
the MS reading, CALESCIT, an emendation, moreover, strongly 
confirmed by Dial. 22, 13: tarde commovetur, raro incalesctt, 
where we observe the same progression of thought required in 
our passage and couched in almost identical language. Cp. also 
the frequent collocation exctlare et inflammare (e. g. Cic. pro 
Pomp. 2 de Harusp. resp. 1, 19). 

ALFRED GUDEMAN, 


IThis had long been written when I came upon the following short note in 
Mahly’s Observ. de Drusi atque Maecenatis Epicediis deque Taciteo Dialogo 
Criticae, Basle, 1873, p. 23: ‘“‘exctdit ex comparatione flammae clarescit quam 
comparationem ut plenam et integram restituamus, ni fallor, urendo calescit.” 
But the only reason here given for the emendation strikes wide of the mark, 
for clarescit is, on the contrary, very appropriate when applied toa flame. The 
weakness of M&hly’s objection is unquestionably the reason why editors of the 
Dialogus have persistently ignored his conjecture. Under these circumstances, 
I felt warranted in.again drawing attention to what I consider an evident and 
necessary emendation, especially as it was reached independently of Mahly, 
and on grounds which will, I hope, insure its general acceptance, 


NOTES.’ 
On CALLuIM. LAUACR. PALLAD. 93-97. 
These verses are thus given in the MSS : 
'Α μὲν ἀμφοτέραισι φίλον περὶ παῖδα λαβοῦσα (al. λαβοῖσα) 
μάτηρ μὲν γοερῶν οἶτον andoviduy 
dye (al. dye) βαρὺ κλαίουσα (al. κλαίοισα). θεὰ δ᾽ ἐλέησεν ἑταίραν, 


καί μιν ᾿Αθαναία πρὸς τόδ᾽ ἔλεξεν ἔπος, 
Δία γύναι... 


This passage presents much to perplex, notably (1) the double 
μὲν (93, 94); (2) the metrical difficulty ἁ μὲν ἀμφοτέραισι. It has 
been altered in many ways: 4 μὲν ἐπ᾿ ἀμφοτέραισι Stephanus, ἁ μὲν 
ἔτ᾽ ἀμφ. Reiske, εἶπε καὶ ἀμφ. Blomfield, ἢ καὶ ἐπαμφοτέραισι Passow, 
a μὲν ἅμ᾽ ἀμφοτέραις δὲ Meineke, ἃ μὲν ἅμ᾽ ἀμφοτέραισι Schneider. 

The 4 μὲν looks right, and is answered by θεὰ δ᾽ in g5. But the 
second μὲν in 94, μάτηρ μὲν, is intolerable, and has been variously 
emended. The best correction seems to me to be μιν, as, before 
me, Schneider suggested in Philol. VI, p. 519. The order of the 
words is μάτηρ μεν dye, γοερῶν οἶτον (probably a mistake for οἶκτον as 
Schneider prints) ἀηδονίδων βαρὺ κλαίοισα : for there is surely no 
necessity to suppose that Callimachus never used μιν, though 
Schneider, in his edition of 1870, following Meineke, banishes it, 
against a// MSS, from five passages, two in the Lauacr. Pallad. 
65, 96, three in the Hymn to Demeter 73, 75, 104, writing in αὐ 
my, and retaining μὲν in 94 against his own earlier judgment. 
Against Schneider’s view, I should suppose Callimachus to have 
written μὲν in 94 of a male, in 96, νιν, of a female; for, though the 
MSS give μιν also in 96, it is hardly likely that so careful an 
observer of poetical proprieties would in 94 apply the same form 
to a youth, in 96 to a woman. 

Returning to 93, ἅ μὲν ἀμφοτέραισι φίλον περὶ παῖδα λαβοῖσα, it is 
difficult to choose between ἐν ἀμφ. and ἅμ᾽ ἀμφ. It might be said 
that the mother would naturally embrace her blinded child with 
both hands a/ once, to show the depth of her sympathy with his 
affliction. On the other hand ἐν ἀμφ. is more in keeping with the 
prevailing calmness and absence of exaggeration which mark the 
poem. Schneider’s quotations, however (Philol. VI 517), of ἅμ᾽ 
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ἄμφω from the Iliad (VII 255, XXIII 686, H. Cer. 15, ἅμ᾽ ἀμφοτέ- 
prow H. Merc. 39) may perhaps be thought to determine the 
question in favor of ἅμα. 

I suppose, therefore, that Schneider was righ/ in his earlier 
view (1851), wrong in his later (1870). Not only is it extremely 
likely that Callimachus would distinguish μὲν from x», and (at 
least in the same poem) confine μιν toa masculine object, using νιν 
when he speaks of a female ; but the sentence, as Schneider prints 
it in 1851, p. 519: 

ἃ μὲν au’ ἀμφοτέραισι φίλον περὶ παῖδα AaBoica 
μάτηρ μιν γοερῶν οἶκτον ἀηδονίδων 
aye βαρὺ κλαίοισα. θεὰ δ' ἐλέησεν ἑταίραν κ. τ. A, 


may be added to the other instances of that involution of clauses 
which, as is well known, the Alexandrian poets affected. Theocr. 
XXIX 3, Epigr. XIX 1, Callim. fr. 445 οὐδ᾽ ὅθεν οἶδεν ὁδεύει Θνητὸς 
ἀνήρ, Epigr. XLIV 2. This is, I believe, the true explanation of 
the much disputed passage of Val. Flaccus V 685-7: 

Donec et Aeeten inopis post longa senectae 

Exilia, heu magnis quantum licet, inpia, fatis ! 

Nata iuuet, graiusque nepos in regna reponat, 


where imfia, a fem. agreeing with zafa and referring to Aeetes’ 
daughter Medea, is interjected into the exclamatory clause he 
magnis quantum licet fatis / 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 


On PARMENIDES 162 A. B. 


This passage Grote pronounces to him “hardly intelligible.” 
The reader who consults Hermann’s text or Jowett’s translation 
will receive little enlightenment. In spite of its subtlety, however, 
the passage is not really difficult when we have once grasped the 
main thought, and it admits, I think, of easy emendation. It 
occurs in the middle of the sixth argument of Parmenides, that 
is, to adopt the technical divisions of the dialogue, in the first 
half of the third antinomy: on the negative hypothesis that the 
one Is not, εἰ μὴ ἔστι τὸ ἕν, Plato is demonstrating the coexistence 
of contraries in the relative or cognizable one. In 160E he has 
shown, by hypothesis, that we cannot affirm being (‘‘is”) of the 
one, although we may affirm “ participation”’ in attributes. 
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He now attempts to prove, on the contrary, that such “ partici- 
pation” in attributes implicitly affirms being (“is”). The argu- 
ment is based on the familiar ambiguity of the copula. Predication 
is impossible without the copula; and the copula “‘is” posits the 
subject as “‘existing.” Premising thus much, I will give first the 
text of Hermann and Stallbaum, with the translation of Jowett, and 
then what I conceive to be the emended text with a somewhat 
closer version of my own. Hermann prints: 

ἔστιν dpa, ὡς ἔοικε, τὸ ἐν οὐκ ὄν. εἰ yap μὴ ἔσται μὴ ὅν, ἀλλά τι τοῦ εἶναι 
ἀνήσει πρὸς τὸ μὴ εἶναι, εὐθὺς ἔσται ὄν. Παντάπασι μὲν οὖν. Δεῖ ἄρα αὐτὸ 
δεσμὸν ἔχειν τοῦ μὴ εἶναι τὸ εἶναι μὴ ὄν, εἰ μέλλει μὴ εἶναι, ὁμοίως ὥσπερ τὸ ὃν 
τὸ μὴ ὃν ἔχειν μὴ εἶναι, ἵνα τελέως αὖ εἶναι ἧ. οὕτως γὰρ ἂν τό τε ὃν μάλιστ᾽ 
ἄν εἴη, καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν οἱκ ἂν εἴη, μετέχοντα τὸ μὲν ὃν οὐσίας τοῦ εἶναι ὄν, μὴ 
οὐσίας δὲ τοῦ εἶναι μὴ ὅν, εἰ μέλλει τελέως εἶναι, τὸ δὲ μὴ ὃν μὴ οὐσίας μὲν 
τοῦ μὴ εἶναι μὴ ὄν, οὐσίας δὲ τοῦ εἶναι μὴ ὄν, εἰ καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν αὖ τελέως μὴ 
ἔσται. 

Jowett renders (his text cannot differ essentially from Her- 
mann’s, and his translation is apparently an attempt to render the 
German version in Stallbaum’s note): 

Then, as would appear, the one has no existence, for if it were 
not to be non-existent, but to admit something of existence into 
non-existence (or “to remit something of the existence of not- 
being’’) it would at once become being. Quite true. 

Then non-existence, if it is to maintain itself, must have the 
existence of not-being as the bond of not-being, just as existence 
must have as a bond the non-existence of not-being in order to 
perfect its own existence; for the truest assertion of being and of 
not-being is when being partakes of the existence of the existent 
and of the non-existence of the existence of the non-existent— 
that is, the perfection of existence; and when the non-existent as 
non-existent partakes both of the non-existence of not-being and 
of the existence of being—that is, the perfection of non-exist- 
ence. 

With one or two easy transpositions, the insertion of μὴ in one 
place, its omission in another, and one change of εἶναι to ὄν, I would 
restore the passage as follows: 

ἔστιν dpa, ws ἔοικε, τὸ ἐν οὐκ ὄν. el yap μὴ ἔσται μὴ dv, ἀλλά τι τοῦ 
εἶναι ἀνήσει πρὸς τὸ μὴ εἶναι, εὐθὺς ἔσται ὄν. Παντάπασι μὲν οὖν. Δεῖ ἄρα 
αὑτὸ δεσμὸν ἔχειν τοῦ μὴ εἶναι τὸ εἶναι μὴ ὄν, εἰ μέλλει μὴ εἶναι, ὁμοίως ὥσπερ 
τὸ ὃν ἔχειν [δεῖ ὃ] τὸ μὴ εἶναι μὴ dv, ἵνα τελέως αὖ [ὃν ἢ] ἢ. οὕτως γὰρ ἂν 
τό τε ὃν μάλιστ᾽ ἂν εἴη καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν οὐκ ἂν εἴη, μετέχοντα τὸ μὲν ὃν οὐσίας 
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τοῦ εἶναι ὄν, μὴ οὐσίας δὲ τοῦ μὴ εἶναι μὴ dv, εἰ μέλλει τελέως εἶναι, τὸ δὲ μὴ 
ὃν μὴ οὐσίας μὲν τοῦ μὴ εἶναι ὄν, οὐσίας δὲ τοῦ εἶναι μὴ ὄν, εἰ καὶ τὸ μὴ ὃν αὖ 
τελέως μὴ ἔσται. 

The text thus emended I would translate as follows, observing 
that it is necessary for clearness to eschew in such passages as 
this the misleading English “ exist.” 

The one as non-being then has being, for if it is not to de non- 
being, but is to relax anything of its being in relation to not being 
(or preferably “15 to remit anything of its being in the direction 
of not being”; cf. Republic, 479c) it will at once be being. Quite 
so. 

It must, therefore, have as a bond of its not being its dezxg non- 
being if it is not to be, just as being in order to really be being 
must have the not being non-being. For thus, and thus only, 
can being most completely be and non-being not be, namely, if 
they respectively participate, being in essence in order to be 
being and in non-essence in order not to be non-being, if it is to 
be entirely ; non-being, on the other hand, in non-essence in 
order not to be being, and in essence in order to be non-being, if 
non-being in turn is to be not entirely. 

I will now comment on text and version together. Much com- 
mentary will hardly be required. Manuscript evidence I have 
none, nor would it be of much value if we had it. Let the reader 
copy a few pages of the Parmenides and he will not be inclined 
to cavil at the assumption of a few transpositions or omitted par- 
ticles. The proof of the reading given is that it makes sense and 
grammar of what was neither grammar nor sense. 

In the first clause Jowett takes ἔστιν as copula and οὐκ ὄν as pre- 
dicate. I take ἔστιν absolutely as the context requires, since it is 
existence that Plato is trying to fasten on the assumed non-exis- 
tent, and ro ὃν οὐκ ὅν must then be, what it obviously is in 162 E, 
(τὸ ἐν dpa, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὐκ ὃν ἔστηκέ re καὶ κινεῖται) the unum non-ens of 
the hypothesis. 

The meaning of the next clause is, perhaps, made sufficiently 
plain by the distinction I have been careful to maintain between 
not being (μὴ εἶναι) and non-being (τὸ μὴ ὄν). Of the two renderings 
of πρὸς suggested—the first means “if non-being shall lose the 
copula that binds it to being in the sentence ‘non-being zs not 
being’”’; the second means “if non-being in its aversion to any 
affirmative copula should even negative again the binding copula 
so as to yield the statement ‘non-being cannot δέ not being ’’’; the 
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obvious thought thus subtly complicated is the same on either 
version. Non-being would contradict itself and become being. 
Jowett I do not understand. 

The transposition I have made in the text after ὁμοίως makes the 
meaning clearer, but is perhaps not absolutely necessary. We 
may have here one of those hyperbata which are so remarkable a 
feature of Plato’s later, or, as I prefer to say, more elaborate style. 
The change of εἶναι to ὅν after τελέως in the following clause, or the 
omission of εἶναι is absolutely required. Either is possible; cf. 
ἔσται ἄν just above and εἴη just below, both used for emphatic asser- 
tion of ‘“‘existence.” εἶναι 7 cannot be construed. 

Inthe following sentence εἶναι occurs with the genitive of thearticie 
four times. Jowett, probably following Stallbaum, construes each 
as a “possessive ” genitive of the articular infinitive. Ithink we have 
here hitherto unnoticed examples of the consecutive or final infinitive. 
The construction is rare but not unexampled in Plato (cf. Gorgias 
457 E, Republic 518 D). It is required here by the thought and 
by the grammatical impossibility of the other construction. The 
whole context shows how familiar final forms of expression are to 
Plato in this connection. The subject must be assumed to admit 
a certain predicate zz order to a certain inference. The expres- 
sion of this idea of finality is quite varied (cf. ἵνα τελέως ἦ above, 
εἰς τὸ μὴ εἶναι below, εἰ μέλλει in this sentence, and the striking exam- 
ple 141 E οὐδ᾽ dpa οὕτως ἔστιν ὥστε ἐν εἶναι). Why may it not take 
the form of the final infinitive here? Surely the thought is that 
both being and non-being 22 order to retain their nature must 
admit so much of their opposites as is involved in affirmative and 
negative predication. 

In any case the received construction is inadmissible. Through- 
out this part of the Parmenides, with his usual stylistic tact, Plato 
is careful to employ φύσις, εἶδος, αὐτὸ τὸ & and similar phrases for 
particular essences, reserving οὐσία, οὐσίας μετέχειν and the like for 
the essence of existence generally. 

The participation in the essence of a particular idea requires the 
article in Greek as well as in English. And therule is not changed 
by the fact that we are here dealing with the essences of being 
and non-being.- Plato himself speaks of the essence of non- 
being in the Politicus (286 B), and his phrase is τῆς τοῦ μὴ ὄντος 
οὐσίας. It is impossible to construe μὴ οὐσίας τοῦ εἶναι μὴ Sv, aS 
Jowett does, “of the non-existence of the existence of the non- 
existent.” Adopting my construction, the reason for the slight 
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change I have made in the text is clear. If being partakes of 
essence in order to be being, its object in partaking of non-essence 
can only be not to be non-being. We must read μὴ οὐσίας δὲ τοῦ 
μὴ εἶναι μὴ ὄν, inserting μὴ before εἶναι. This μὴ can be easily taken 
from the succeeding line where it is superfluous. Non-being par- 
takes of non-essence with a view to not being being—we must 
read τὸ δὲ μὴ ὃν μὴ οὐσίας μὲν τοῦ μὴ εἶναι dy, Omitting μὴ before the 
last ὅν. 

A further confirmation of the proposed reading may be found 
in the last chapter of the first book of the Prior Analytics. Aris- 
totle is there discussing negative predication with reference to the 
distinction between μὴ εἶναι τόδε and εἶναι μὴ τόδε. In 51b** he draws 
up a list of four typical forms as follows: 


τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθόν . . denoted by A 


τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἀγαθόν “8B 
τὸ εἶναι μὴ ἀγαθόν a aE 
τὸ μὴ εἶναι μὴ ἀγαθόν ἧς “Ὁ 


After observing that everything is either A or B, but nothing can 
be both, and that everything is either r or A, but nothing can be 
both, he goes on to point out that B necessarily follows from r 
and Δ from A. 

That is to say, he points out that τὸ εἶναε μὴ ἀγαθόν (or generaliz- 
ing with Plato τὸ εἶναι μὴ dv) implies τὸ μὴ εἶναι ἀγαθόν (dy), and that 
τὸ εἶναι ἀγαθὸν (ὅν) implies τὸ μὴ εἶναι μὴ ἀγαθὸν (dy). And this is just 
our proposed reading of Plato, according to which τὸ ὅν partakes 
of μὴ οὐσίας in Order μὴ εἶναι μὴ dv, and τὸ μὴ ὄν partakes of μὴ οὐσίας 
in order μὴ εἶναι ὄν. The received reading (εἶναι μὴ ὅν and μὴ εἶναι 
μὴ ὅν respectively) cannot be explained by Aristotle's scheme. 

As this is a somewhat dreary and technical fable, I may be per- 
mitted to deduce one general lesson from it in conclusion. Studied 
in the light of a fair familiarity with Greek idiom and elementary 
logic, the Parmenides is neither a very difficult nor a very obscure 
writing. τοῦτο λέγω, οὐδὲν ποικίλον Says Socrates reassuringly when 
his bewildered interlocutor suspects a deep mystery in his words, 
and τοῦτο λέγει, οὐδὲν ποικίλον iS Often the final word of the Platonist 
who endeavors to hold a middle course between the Scylla of 
neo-Platonic mysticism and the awful Charybdis of the statistics 


of τί μήν. 
PAUL SHOREY. 
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THE ETYMOLOGY OF LATIN cartilégé, ENGLISH cartilage. 


In the following the attempt is made to justify the derivation 
of cartilégd suggested in G. J. Vossius’ Etymologicon (1662), p. 
rir: ‘A carunculago vel carniculago lit. cartilago, mutatione 
literae et syncope qualis in zmago, quod ex imitago ab imitor.” 

Latin caro, gen. carnts, “flesh,” is an -en-stem (Brugmann, II, 
pp. 324 and 330), and has a derivative in -co-lo-, ‘denoting some- 
thing like the primitive” (Brugmann, II, §88), viz. caruncula,* 
‘small piece of flesh.” A derivative of caruncu/a would be carun- 
culagé (cf. simila “fine wheat flour” : stmilago with the same 
meaning ; /umbus “loin” : lumbagé; plumbum “lead”: plum- 
bag6“ blacklead’”’; etc.). The primitive Latin accent (Brugmann, 
I, §§679-680; Henry, p. 96, 1) was cdrunculags. By regular 
syncope this form would become carncu/égé (Brugmann, I, §633 ; 
just as* mdnusuctus> mansuétus, *quinguedecim> quindecim, etc.), 
and then by assimilation of zc to 7 (7 could, of course, not assim- 
ilate to guttural 2c), carntulagé, and this (by simplification of the 
consonant-group rzt, anomalous, I believe, in Latin) carlulégo, 
cartilagd, with the intermediate sound written # and z and com- 
mon before labials and before / if a dental precede (Brugmann, I, 
ΡΡ- 43 and 91). 

University oF MIcHIGAN. GEORGE HEMPL. 


1After I had worked out the derivation of cartilagd <caruncula, my attention 
was called by Prof. Minton Warren to the passage in Vossius, to which I have 
no access, Prof. Warren himself favors the derivation suggested in Lewis and 
Short. 

%Carnicula, given in the dictionaries on the authority of Priscian, and from 
which, through *carniculdgé, cartilagé could as easily be derived, is no word ; for 
Priscian simply says that caro: caruncula: : virgo: viruncula; and that, asa 
nom. carnis = caro was also in use, the diminutive of it should be (dedet esse) 
carnicula :: canis : canicula, 
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Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, herausgegeben von HERMANN PAUL. 
Strassburg, Tribner, 1889. 


The new encyclopedia idea which was first represented in modern philology 
by Kérting and Elze, and improved upon by Grdber, finds its fullest develop- 
ment in Paul’s Grundriss. As might be expected, Paul has excelled his pre- 
decessors both in the general plan and character of the work. The plan of the 
work preserves, in the main, due proportions. The most serious lack of propor- 
tion appears in the chapter on Dialects (q.v.). The editor’s collaborators are, 
for the most part, happily selected and well known for excellence of work in 
their respective fields. Some German names, however, which are conspicuous 
for their absence, would have added dignity and ripe scholarship to this philo- 
logical symposium ; certain chapters must remain incomplete without their 
contributions. Students of Braune must deplore the absence of a most valua- 
ble chapter on the Old High German language which his pen might have 
furnished. Indeed, in our opinion, O. Η, G., M. H. G., and N.H. G. should 
have had each a chapter to itself. 

The first three chapters of the Grundriss are written by Paul himself, and 
contain much of the editor's richest scholarship. 

In Abschnitt 1 the author discusses the various definitions of the term phil- 
logy. Choosing finally as his own point of departure the following: “ Philologie 
istdem Wortsinne nach die Forschung, welche sich mit den Sprachdenk- 
malern abgibt. Ihr stellt sich die Forschung tber die Denkmialer der Kunst 
und des Handwerks. gegenilber ", (S. 4), he proceeds to show the relation of 
philology to other departments of culture, and to emphasize the fact that the 
philologist must have a knowledge of many related subjects. The emphasis 
laid upon the close relations of language and literature should be graven upon 
the minds of all students of ether subject. American students of déerature 
particularly should take this to heart: “ Der Literaturhistoriker bedarf so gut 
wie der Sprachforscher einer Einsicht in die allgemeinen Lebensbedingungen 
der Sprache. Diese ist die Grundiage fur die Beurteilung des Stils (S, 6).” 

Abschnitt 2 is a valuable and welcome contribution to the history of Ger- 
manic philology from the time of Charles the Great to the present. The 
chapters entitled ‘ Die Gestaltung der germanischen Philologie zu einer fest- 
gegriindeten Wissenschaft’ and ‘Die Neuzeit’ are a masterly presentation of 
the stages of development through which modern philology has grown to the 
stature of a recognized science. The Berliner and the Junggrammatiker alike 
turn almost instinctively to Paul's treatment of Lachmann and his disciples, curi- 
ous, at least, to see what the mature Junggrammatiker has to say of the Berlin 
school. Even the most loyal of either school must recognize the justice of 
Paul’s estimate of Lachmann’s work (S. 88 ff.), where he approves, in the main, 
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Lachmann’s ‘ recensio,’ but regards with disapproval much of his ‘ emendatio.’ 
Paul thinks Lachmann to have been misled by a preference for the difficult 
and abstruse, and particularly by his metrical theories. 

More characteristically Pauline, perhaps, is Abschnitt 3, on ‘MethodenJehre.” 
The author has already distinguished himself as a master in method by his 
Principien. The present article contains, besides the essence of his Principien, 
much of a suggestive character that will prove of inestimable value to students. 
Asspecimens cf. ‘ Interpretation, ‘ Textkritik,’ and parts of ‘ Literaturgeschichte ’ 
as the ‘ Verfasserfrage’ and others. 

In the next article, on ‘Runes and Runic Inscriptions,’ Sievers discusses 
briefly the age and distribution of runic writing, mode of writing runes and 
materials employed, the uses made of runes and the oldest runic monuments. 
In the chronological order of these monuments Sievers summarizes Wimmer’s 
results. Next follows the discussion of the Old Germanic Runic alphabet 
and its origin. One of the most interesting questions connected with the 
runes must long continue to be that of their origin. On this point Sievers 
agrees with Wimmer: “ Das Runenalphabet ist nach dem lateinischen Alphabet 
... beieinem der siidlich wohnenden germanischen Stémme (natfrlich an 
einer einzigen Stelle und—kénnen wir getrost hinzufigen—von einem einzi- 
gen Manne) gebildet, und es hat sich von dort aus allmahlich zu den andern 
verwandten Stammen verbreitet.” Sievers suggests: “ Zweifelhaft mag es 
hingegen wiederum bleiben, ob die Entlehnung nicht friher stattgefunden hat 
alsam Ende des 2. order zu Anfang des 3. Jahrhunderts, wohin Wimmer sie ver- 
legt.” This we believe to be the more probable. The reference in Tacitus 
(Germ. cap. 10) is doubtless to a mode of runic writing already long in vogue 
among the Germans. 

In the companion chapter to the above Arndt gives a brief but clear account 
of Latin writing. The sections on the origin of Latin script (capitals) 
and development of the uncial, cursive, semi-uncial will be especially ser- 
viceable to the student. For the Germanist, however, the article would have 
been more satisfactory if the treatment of the Carlovingian semi-uncial and 
the post-Carlovingian minuscule had been more elaborate. 

‘Phonetik’ is the subject of the next article, which contains the mature 
results of Sievers’ long and accurate study in this field. Most of the materials 
of this chapter are to be found in the author’s Phonetik. Paragraphs on 
‘Sprachtakt und Wort,’ ‘Drucksilben und Schallsilben’ deserve special 
emphasis. Under ‘Lautwechsel und Lautwandel’ the author demonstrates 
with characteristic clearness the impossibility of philology without phonetics. 
An introductory chapter on the history of phonetics as a science would have 
been of great service to the student. 

Kluge’s ‘ Vorgeschichte der altgermanischen Dialekte’ is perhaps the most 
decidedly epoch-making chapter of the Grundriss. Here for the first time is 
presented a clear and comprehensive history of the Primitive Germanic 
dialects based upon comparative phonology. The nearest approach to such a 
history was the work of Noreen, to which Kluge duly acknowledges his in- 
debtedness. It was a wise choice that assigned this difficult task to Professor 
Kluge, whose clearness of vision and lucid style of handling abstruse philologi- 
cal questions have found international recognition. 
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The ‘ Einleitung ’ discusses briefly the relation of Germanic to other mem- 
bers of the I. E. family and to the Finnish-Lappish languages. One need 
but compare Kluge’s method with that of Férstemann (Geschichte des 
deutschen Sprachstammes) to appreciate the progress of Germanic philology 
during the last two decades. Beginning with Lottner’s vocalic criteria (KZ. 
7, 18), Kluge proceeds to the consideration of vocabulary, which he correctly 
regards as the most important evidence of the speech-relationship of the 
“ European Indo-Germans,” and claims that the 6, é, 1, are of value as criteria 
only in connection with the vocabulary. The author agrees with Leskien, that 
Johannes Schmidt's ‘Wellentheorie’ by no means supplants the ‘Stammbaum- 
theorie.’ Under Keltic relationship two interesting classes of words are dis- 
tinguished: (1) those which have undergone the Germanic mutation, as Gallo- 
Lat. dénum (Prim. Celtic dénos), Germ. tdna; (2) those which are not sepa- 
rated from Celtic by the mutation, as Gallo-Lat. carrus (O. Ir. carr), O. H. G. 
charro, charra (ch of the O. H. G. form is, of course, the result of the second 
mutation). Kluge frankly acknowledges that in the case of (1) particularly it is 
difficult to decide whether Urverwandtschaft or nachbarlicher Austausch is the 
explanation. The importance of Thurneysen’s researches into accent as 
showing the close relationship of Celtic and Germanic speech is duly recog- 
nized. The section on Germanic-Roman relations could touch only the most 
general facts of this vast domain. The prominent feature of this paragraph 
is the list of Latin loan-words in Germanic. This glossary, the joint work of 
Kluge, Goetz and Meyer, is a new and valuable contribution, containing about 
350 such loan-words with their Latin originals. Space permits here but a 
hasty reference to Kluge’s valuable remarks on the accent of such loan-words 
in Germanic speech. In 35 the author summarizes the characteristic features 
of Germanic phonology in the Roman epoch. This summary, based upon the 
names preserved by Roman writers, shows that the first mutation and Verner's 
law were both practically completed, that the Germanic vocalism and accent 
were then in vogue. Under Greek, Slavo-Lettish, German influence upon 
Finnish-Lappish, and what the author terms ‘ Dunkle Beziehungen, much 
valuable material is to be found, but that portion of the article which to Ger- 
manists is most welcome is the author's treatment of Germanic phonology, 
§§10 ff. Here are discused in quick succession mutation, Verner’s law, accent, 
ablaut, laws of finals, and the consequent speech-divisions, Primitive Germanic, 
General Germanic, East and West Germanic. The general conclusion of this 
examination (§26) is that the Germanic consonantism had undergone its most 
characteristic changes, especially mutation, in prehistoric time, but that the 
vocalism, on the contrary, shows many traces of continuous development. In 
§27 ff., ‘Auslautsgesetze,’ we have a masterly presentation of a difficult subject 
in abstruse philology. Into the space of four pages is condensed the whole 
corpus of the laws of finals in Germanic. After having sketched in a brief 
paragraph the steps taken by Westphal, Scherer, Bugge, Wimmer, Thomsen, 
Leskien, Braune, Paul and Sievers in the discovery of these Jaws, the author 
proceeds to state the laws in particular, first for the primitive Germanic period, 
in which the oldest runes still preserve the final consonant (s) as R (hlevagastiR), 
thus showing that the law of dropping final shad not yet gone into effect. 
Then, following up this process of change of finals, Kluge unveils the very life 
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of Germanic speech at each successive stage of its development: Germanic, 
East and West Germanic, all joints (to use the old figure) of this great stem. 
This chapter is one of the triumphs of Germanic philology. The following 
sections on Konjugation, Deklination, Nominale Worthildung we can only 
mention here to say that they fully satisfy the expectations of the readers of 
Kluge’s ‘Stammbildungslehre.’ 

Noreen had already prepared, the way for the next article on ‘ Nordische 
Sprachen by the publication of his ‘Altisldndische und Altnorwegische Gram- 
matik’ (1884), and, as far as method is concerned, by his ‘ Utkast till Forelas- 
ningar e.urgem. Judla&ra’ (1888). What Kluge’s ‘Vorgeschichte’ is for Germanic, 
Noreen’s article is for Northern speech. In the first division of the subject, 
*Die urnordische Sprache, the author discusses, among other things, the speech 
changes of the Viking period, the most important of which are given ὃ. 422 ff. 
A particularly attractive feature of the discussion is the question of loan- 
words: (1) those which the Lapps borrowed from Norway and Sweden and the 
Finns from Finland and Esthland during the first centuries of our era; (2) 
those found in Old Irish MSS, whose original speech belonged to the time 
when Celts and Scandinavians came into contact (circa 800); (3) Russian loan- 
words since 862; (4) English loan-words of the time of the Danish rule in 
England. The chapter of English loan-words particularly is one that would 
well repay further research. Noreen’s treatment of dialect differences is clear 
and thoroughly scientific. The author’s treatment of Old Danish as “seiner 
ganzen Anlage nach die unurspringlichste der altnordischen Sprachen” pre- 
sents Danish from a suggestive point of view. Part II on Phonology and Part 
ITI on Inflection set forth in clear outlines the rich form-development of the 
northern languages. 

The articles of Kluge (‘ Vorgeschichte’), Noreen, Kégel and te Winkel would 
amply justify the publishers in issuing the articles of the Grundriss in separate 
form, as suggested by Tobler (Literaturblatt, XII, Nr. 2, 44). 

Behaghel, in the chapter on the ‘Flistory of the German Language,’ has 
attempted, evidently, to cover by the comparative method O. Hi. G., M. H. G. 
and N. H. G. speech, and as far as could be in such limited space has fairly 
succeeded. As intimated in the beginning of this review, the importance of 
German in the scheme of the Grundriss quite justified a separate chapter for 
Ο. ἢ. 6. and M. H.G. The author has traced with great care the boundaries 
of German speech, and shown how the language has advanced or retreated 
from time to time, He is quite justified in laying particular stress upon the 
‘Urkunden’ in his article. Very satisfactory are the sections on ‘ Sprache und 
Schrift,’ ‘Das Tempo der Rede,’ ‘Accent.’ In the treatment of the Phonology 
(S. 558 ff.) the author presents a comparative view of the development of 
N.H.G. speech. The treatment of Lautverschiebung may serve as a speci- 
men of this part. Here the author succeeds in keeping in view both the older 
forms of the language and the modern dialectal differences. The important 
chapter of loan-words in N. H. German might properly have found a place in 
the discussion. 

In Jan te Winkel’s ‘ Geschichte der niederlandischen Sprache,’ as in the case 
of Kluge’s ‘ Vorgeschichte,’ we have in most respects a pioneer attempt, the 
work of Ypey on Netherlandish Speech having been finished in 1832, before 
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German philology had won general recognition as a science. Te Winkel's 
work is the more welcome to us across the sea, because it presents in well- 
ordered and more accessible form the rich materials accumulated by the 
researches of the last half-century. Here we have a clear view of the growth 
of Netherlandish speech from the second half of the twelfth century on, The 
author has proceeded cautiously, not going beyond his monuments to construct 
the Old Netherlandish Janguage. A short paragraph setting forth te Winkel’s 
views regarding the speech of this earlier period would have been of great 
interest as shedding new light on the development of Frankish speech. The 
treatment of dialect elements in Netherlandish (as Frisian, Saxon, Frankish 
Frisian-Saxon, Frisian-Frankish) under * Dialektische Eigentamlichkeiten der 
Schriftsprache’ and ‘Lautsystem ἃ. nl. Sprache,’ and above all the " Ein- 
wirkung fremder Sprachen auf das Niederlandische,’ give te Winkel’s work a 
lasting value. 

Another new article is to be found in Siebs’ ‘Geschichte der friesischen 
Sprache,’ which is based upon the studies published in the author’s larger work, 
‘Zur Geschichte der englisch-friesischen Sprache’ (1889). Siebs defines the 
boundaries of Frisian dialects and indicates briefly the literary sources of the 
speech. Then recognizing the difficulty of treating a// the dialects, he hits 
upon the happy method of selecting that one whose monuments “ represent an 
older condition and are better preserved than most of the others.” The most 
important dialectal variations are treated in a special chapter (5. 735). The 
map accompanying the whole shows the geographical relation of Frisian to 
German speech. The same wealth of detail and careful has.dling are to be 
found here, which characterize the author’s larger work, It is to be hoped 
that the author of these valuable studies may ultimately succeed in solving 
the thus far evasive problem, the origins of Old English speech. 

Kluge’s hand appears again in the ‘Geschichte der englischen Sprache.’ 
Valuable contributions by Behrens and Einenkel are affixed, the former on 
‘Franzdsische Lehnbeziehungen,’ the latter on ‘Syntax.’ Here, too, as in his 
‘Vorgeschichte,’ Kluge touches briefly the question of foreign influence, par- 
ticularly Celtic, Latin, Norse, Continental German. Under Norse influ- 
ence the author has contributed much useful material. His phonological 
criteria deserve especial mention. Equally happy is the author's method of 
locating the origin of English literary speech (87). The chapters on ‘ Puris- 
tische Strémungen’ we should like to have seen continued to the present cen- 
tury. The question of French influence on English inflection, if not already 
extinct, has a final answer in Kluge’s paragraph on ‘ Die Flexion des Substan- 
tivs’ (S. 898 f.), where the flectional s of both gen. sg. and of the pl. is traced 
back to the O. E. flectional s (a remarkable exception to the laws of finals), 
which by analogy gradually absorbs the consonantal declension. French 
vocabulary in English is treated in Anhang I. The chapter on syntax, by 
Einenkel, though mainly “ streifztge,” will doubtless give stimulus to further 
research in this promising field. 

The chapters on ‘Sprachgeschichte’ are followed by those on ‘ Dialects,’ 
the first of which is an introductory article by Wegener, who sets forth with 
great acumen the conditions, stages, and products of dialect growth, as also 
the aims and value of dialect study. The author speaks from practical 
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experience, and offers many valuable hints as to the proper method of handling 
dialect materials. What he says of the importance of Stat aid in prosecuting 
this work is particularly in place. Many who have attempted this work on 
their own responsibility can testify as to the difficulties of such investigation 
without State support. 

In the chapter on ‘Scandinavian Dialects ’ Lundell has given a well-ordered 
treatment of the results of recent research in this domain. Leaving the tradi- 
tional grouping—Swedish, Norwegian, Danish—the author adopts the more 
commendable morphological order—Firdisch, Islandisch, Westnorwegisch, 
Norrlandisch, Gottlandisch, (Mittel)schwedisch, Sidskandinavisch. Lundell’s 
brief sketch of the history of dialect study in the North, from the pioneer 
Bureus (the preceptor of Gustavus Adolphus) to the present, noting as it does 
the rise and solution of successive problems in northern dialect study, is a 
model of succinct chronological treatment. 

The chapter on German Dialects, by Kauffmann, might easily have been 
extended into a volume. ‘The author has performed his task as well as the 
space would allow. After a few general remarks on dialect study in Germany, 
and notice of the most important sources in this field, he proceeds to give 
lists of works on the various dialects of the Upper, Middle and Low German 
territories. It is due to the author, who has made so valuable a contribution 
to the study of German speech in his recent work ‘ Geschichte der schwabischen 
Mundart im Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit (18g0),’ to say, that the defects of 
the present article seem rather to result from the original plan of the Grundriss 
than from faulty treatment. The original plan might have included: (1) a 
general sketch at least of the relation of German dialects to one another and to 
the literary speech (for which ample materials were at hand) ; (2) more particular 
reference to the linguistic problems, which this dialect study has solved, and 
questions of geographical distribution, suchas Winkler attempted in his Sprack- 
atlas ; (3) reference to German dialect domains in other countries, particularly 
America, which linguistically is a ‘ Kolonisationsgebeit’ more extensive perhaps 
than all Germany and outlying speech-islands taken together. To be sure, 
comparatively little has been done in this field; but one of these dialects pos- 
sesses a literature which can be favorably compared with many of those of 
the old Stammlander. 

What is said here of the treatment of German dialects is perhaps even 
more applicable to the treatment of English Dialects by J. W. Wright, who 
has given ample proof of his scholarship in his O. H. ὦ. Reader. To be sure, 
Kluge has taken up one paragraph of this subject in his discussion of the 
origin of the N. English literary speech. Wright has offered useful remarks 
on the contents and value of many of the works mentioned, and presents a 
clear classification of English dialects, pp. 979 ff. 

No chapter of the Grundriss required more careful discrimination than that 
treating of Mythology. Not unfrequently the native mists which have 
enveloped German mythology have become denser by the foggy accretions of 
researches in this domain. Prominent among these fog-brewers was Simrock, 
who, not possessing in a high degree the clear insight of his illustrious master, 
J. Grimm, was too frequently unable to penetrate the great masses of his 
knowledge. But whatever may have been the shortcomings of the older 
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mythologists, their labors have given unfailing stimulus, which bids fair, with 
a sounder method in philology and history, to raise up a new generation of 
investigators whose trained eye can pierce the primeval gloom. Signs of 
better method (for mythology needs methvd more than anything else) are to be 
found in Beer (Germania, 33) and in the article in the Grundriss by Mogk. 
Mogk maintains that the presentation of the mythology of the German people 
can be successful only when the “critical sifting of the material,” “the 
grouping of sources under more general points of view,” in an “analytical 
way, have preceded. The author classifies his materials as msttelbar and 
unmeittelbar (cf. S. 984). Mogk justly censures the tendency of the Grimm 
school to regard fairy tales, sagas, customs and usages as ‘‘degenerated forms 
of belief and the last traces of heathenism.” Continuing the history of 
mythological study, the author characterizes briefly the work of W. Muller, A. 
Kuhn, W. Schwartz, comparing the “meteoric” theory of Kuhn and his 
school with the * solar” theory of Max Miller, and shows how Mannhardt 
introduced a new element into the comparison by proving that the same myth 
may develop in the same period from the same germ among very different peo- 
ples (S. 991) ; and how E. H. Meyer united the methods of Mannhardt and 
Kuhn. Then the views of Laistner, Lippet, Lachmann, Miilenhoff, Uhland, 
Buggeand Rydberg are reviewed. Mogk next discusses the relation of Northern 
to German mythology, regarding the Icelandic mythology as a distinct devel- 
opment, to some extent the creation of the Skalds. The method of separation 
is good, but further research will doubtless show that the kernel of Icelandic 
mythology was imported from Skandinavia. 

This chapter, and with it the first volume of the Grundriss, closes with a 
discussion of the ‘Seelenglaube,’ ‘ Todtenkult,’ etc. To those who believe ina 
mythological setence, it is gratifying to see that the editor of the Grundriss has 
cautiously kept Mythologie and Heldensage separate and distinct (cf. also 
Symons, Heldensage, S. 2), instead of placing them together as one heading, 
as is sometimes done, 

Heroic saga, like mythology, requires the most scrutinizing treatment. 
Symons, in the chapter on ‘ Heldensage,’ like Mogk, approaches the subject 
from the historical point of view. The author’s definition of Helden age 
gives the essence of his method: “der Gesamtsghatz der Uberlieferungen, 
welche sich im Heldenzeitalter eines Volkes oder Stammes gebildet oder dem 
Charakter dieses Zeitalters gema&ss umgebildet haben und den Stoff zur 
cyklischen epischen Dichtung, sei es des betreffenden Stammes selber, sei es 
der Nachbarstamme oder verwandter Stimme,abgeben.” Under ‘ Grundlage’ 
and ‘ dltcste Verbreitung’ a critical review o the sources is given. The 
author’s aim in the second part of the article is “ eine Darstellung des gegen- 
wartigen Standes der Forschung in Bezug auf die einzelnen Sagenkreise.” 
Though he withholds polemics from his treatment, he has not avoided giving 
occasion for controversy on certain points. In calling the ‘ Folkwandering’ the 
“ Geburtsstunde der germanischen Heldensage,’’ for example, he would find 
opponents, not only in the adherents of the Vigfusson theory of Arminius- 
Siegfried, but in all who believe in a (now almost forgotten) Primitive 
Germanic Heldensage. To be sure the Folkwandering was the greatest con- 
vulsion for the Germanic races; but it is scarcely possible to imagine that 
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there was no heroic saga before the fourth century. If this statement be 
accepted, then the term ‘ Vélkerwanderung’ must be allowed to begin long before 
the days of Ermanric. So too the limitations set by the author (S. 2) are 
scarcely in harmony with the definition quoted above—the exclusion of the 
saga of Charles the Great, for example, who was King of aH the Franks (East 
and West). But more of this in another place. 

The chapters on ‘ Literature’ contain much valuable material both new and 
old, but we can only note them briefly here. Sievers treats Gothic Literature; 
Mogk, Norwegian-Icelandic; Schick, Swedish-Danish; Kdgel, Old High 
and Low German; Vogt, M. H.German, This is as far as we have received ° 
the ‘ Lieferungen’ on literature. <A detailed review of these would be more in 
place when all the articles are at hand. 

Kdgel’s article deserves particular mention, inasmuch as the author has 
entered into the critical discussion of both literature and language, thus sup- 
plying from his own researches much that was wanting in Behaghel’s treat- 
ment of the Old High German period of the language. 

The chapters on ‘ Wirtschaft’ (Inanama-Sternegg), ‘ Recht’ (K. v. Amira), 
*Kriegswesen’ (A. Schultz), ‘Sitte’ (Kalund and Schultz), are quite in keeping 
with the articles noted above more in detail. 

In closing, a remark in regard to the mode of giving bibliography. Fora 
long time we have observed the apparent lack of order in the lists of works 
with which German writers, so precise and methodical in most other respects, 
begin their chapters. This disorder is particularly noticeable in the Grundriss, 
in the case of the lists given at the very beginning of a subject. A list of 
works may have the order of the alphabet, of the relative importance of the 
works named, or of publication, which last in historical discussions is usually 
the best. But order there should be. M. Ὁ. LEARNED. 


KARL BRUGMANN, Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammatik der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen. Erster Band: Einleitung und Lautlehre. Zweiter 
Band (Wortbildungslehre), Erste Halfte: Vorbemerkungen, Nominal- 
composita, Reduplicierte Nominalbildungen, Nomina mit Stammbil- 
denden Suffixen, Wurzelnomina; Zweite Hilfte, Erste Lieferung: Zahl- 
wortbildung, Casusbildung, Pronomina. 


Professor Brugmann’s great work has advanced so near completion that there 
seems no longer any good ground left for withholding a notice of it from the 
readers of the Journal. The reviewer confesses to a habit—regrettable, doubt- 
less, in some respects, of value, perhaps, in others—of waiting for second 
impressions before recording his opinion of an important work. In this 
instance the author may calmly call upon the critic to bide his own time; no 
living scholar is better fitted to sum up the results of the last twenty years’ 
studies in the early history of the Indo-European languages than Professor 
Brugmann. He himself has borne a large share of the burden of these investi- 
gations; his clear, energetic voice has been heard to advantage on most of the 
leading questions which have engaged the attention of I. E. philologists. 

Brugmann’s work is the third attempt to present in a compendious form 
the combined history of the languages of our family. Bopp’s great Compara. 
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tive Grammar and Schleicher’s Compendium each passed through three 
editions; in each case the third edition was completed in 1871. We may 
fitly speak of the period between 1816, the date of Bopp’s “" Conjugation- 
system of the Sanskrit Language as compared with the Greek, Latin, Persian 
and German,” and 1871 as the first period in the history of comparative gram- 
marand linguistic science. And, however much the investigations of the last 
twenty years or so may exhibit their connection with and dependence upon 
what has preceded, there can be no doubt that the studies in comparative 
grammar and linguistic science from 1871 up to date deserve the distinction of 
being called the second period. 

The first period of the science is characterized by the well-nigh unrivalled 
domination of the theory of agglutination. There are even now scholars who 
are willing to believe that I. E. es# ‘he is’ is compounded of a root es which 
had some general meaning of action ‘to breathe’ or ‘to sit,’ secondarily ‘to 
exist,’ ‘to be,’ and δὲ, a form of the pronominal stem of the third person 
(demonstrative) ‘this one,’ ‘he.’ This process of analysis and the interpreta- 
tion of the analyzed element was carried out by Bopp, Schleicher, Curtius, 
and many others with rigid consistency. Bopp found no less than six inde- 
pendent radical elements, verbal and pronominal, in such a form as δοθησόμεθα, 
which was analyzed do-Ge-o-( γ)ο-με-θα, Schleicher, in his Compendium’, p. 
678, does not hesitate to explain the personal suffix of the first plural middle, 
e. g. Greek -μεθα, or Zend -matdé, -matdaé-ca as a compound of four pronominal 
stems, ma -+- dhi +- ma-t- st. 

This important linguistic theory has never passed unimpugned. Pott, the 
second founder of comparative philology, as he has been called, Ludwig, Fick, 
Schmidt, and others have attacked it positively, or, at least, have avowed their 
inability to believe in it. Belief or non-belief in the actuality of agglutina- 
tion does not make up the distinction between the past and the present. The 
difference is that the theory has for the present ceased to be a practical work- 
ing theory, when applied to the oldest period of I. E. speech accessible to us. 
The scholars of the first period aimed to resolve nearly every word into com- 
ponent parts, undertaking to ascribe to each its original meaning; in order to 
accomplish this end they resorted to that curious mixture of naive faith and 
apodictic arbitrariness which characterizes the countless resolutions of words 
into component parts, and the confident endowment of the parts with definite 
original meanings. 

I may say here with no uncertain voice that I do not count myself among 
those extremists who deny the existence of agglutinative processes in the 
older periods of I. E. speech because, forsooth, they find themselves without 
the means of tracing these processes. The later history of our languages 
affords the most abundant illustration of the entire line of development from 
word-composition to complete fusion into the single word, and there is posi- 
tively no reason for denying them in older periods of language. If we find 
that the English adverbial ‘suffix’ -4 or the German abstract ‘suffix’ -Aeit 
are palpably faded and generalized words which originally existed by them- 
selves, shall we say that this may be true of modern English and modern Ger- 
man, but cannot be true of Anglo-Saxon and Old-High-German and Gothic? 
Or shall we say that it is true also in Anglo-Saxon, εἴς. but is not tobe thought 
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of in so early a linguistic period as Proto-Germanic? And if it be admitted 
for the German dialects in general, as no doubt it must be with equal cogency 
for Romance (cf. the sufix French «έν, Italian -mente in modern times, or 
the suffix -iter in dbreviter, etc., in older times), by what right can it be denied 
to the period of I. E. history preceding the separate development of the Ger. 
manic and Italic languages? 

The scepticism which causes this denial is short-sighted. It confuses the 
principle with the degree of difficulty in its application. The so-called I. E. 
language is a reconstruction of the hither side of a linguistic period, doubt- 
less of great length; every reconstructed Indo-European word is a more or 
less doubtful frminus ad guem—doubtful precisely because it is a mere 
reconstruction—~and we are generally without any information whatsoever 
regarding its entire history all along the line up to the “rminus a quo. We are 
therefore in doubt when, where, and how to apply the principle of agglutina- 
tion. Does this argue that agglutination never took place? The earlier 
worthies of comparative philology were carried away by their extraordinary 
fondness for this principle, due to the fact that all linguistic inquiry seems to 
derive from it its final answer, and the strain under which the inquiry is car- 
ried on is relaxed satisfactorily in certain fundamental results, precisely as 
satisfactory to the mind of the linguist as the protoplasm is to the mind of the 
biologist. Even if they should have erred in every one of their explanations 
down to the identification of -z in I. E. es-mi ‘Iam’ with the stem of the 
pronoun of the first person, they were unquestionably correct in their belief 
that somewhere and somehow agglutination contributed actively to the earliest 
formative processes of I. E. speech. 

Hand in hand with the total denial of agglutination go equally unreasonable 
attacks on the idea of root. Especially Panini, the famous Hindu grammarian, 
is the fashionable scapegoat of those who-believe that they have seen a totally 
new and superior variety of light. ‘ Pinini’s empty clatter of roots’ is the 
expression which one hears bandied about.. Yet Panini was a truly great 
grammarian ; he treated his period of Indo-European speech in a most excel- 
lent fashion ; indeed, willy-nilly, any and every I. E. language is and has to 
be presented essentially as Panini presented his. Panini found the roots of 
' the speech of his time; of course they were not always ultimate roots, any 
more than the good modern English roots cosent and preach (computare and 
praedicare) are ultimate roots. Other times other roots. Now, we might, if 
necessary, go so faras to say that no Sanskrit root is ultimate, that no recon- 
structed I. E. root is ultimate; for may they not one and all be secondary pro- 
ducts just as the English examples quoted above, or like Sk. yxp ‘to protect,’ 
which is abstracted secondarily from gofaytesi, a denominal verb from the 
compound go-pa- ‘ shepherd, cowherd’ ? 

But no temporizing can exclude the conviction that ultimately, at some 
remote prehistorical period there must have been beginnings, constructed with 
more or less clear consciousness: now, these are the roots. And it does not 
matter a particle whether these were monosyllabic or dissyllabic (stems, bases), 
or possibly in some cases polysyllabic, whether or not they even then exhibited 
certain arrangements of consonants and vowels as in historical times, whether 
they were verbal, infinitival, or nominal; there must have been in some form 
original, first utterances. 
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Another notion which is paraded with not a little pomp at present is this, 
that speech began with sentences. This is both true and not true according 
as we define the word sentence. If the word sentence conveys the meaning 
of an aggregation of coordinated and subordinated words it is most certainly 
untrue, as syntactical coordination and subordination comes necessarily after 
the production of the words to be coordinated or subordinated. If, on the 
other hand, it is argued that the primitive word-creation (root) must in itself 
and by itself have covered the entire ground of one single utterance or com. 
munication, the argument becomes a truism. No one has ever, or could ever 
have held any different view. At best one may claim with a fair degree of plausi- 
bility that the root was at the very time of its first emanation aided by gesture 
which helped to fill out its meaning, to support its efficiency, and to narrow 
down its vagueness. 

The improper application of the theory of agglutination to early speech- 

materials was checked chiefly by three causes: the more rigid application of 
phonetic law, the increased insight into the scope and operations of analogy, 
and the recognition of adaptation as a formative principle of the highest 
importance, 
- The conscientious regard for phonetic law acts as a constant power of veto 
against the facile assumption of agglutinative processes, Thus Schleicher’s 
explanation of the personal suffix -μεθα, Zend -maidé, a contraction of *madhi- 
wtast, is unwarrantable because it assumes the loss of the penultimate s between 
two vowels, and we know of no such phonetic law in I. E. times, as familiar 
as this very law is in Greek. The final -mwasi can appear in Zend as -mahé 
and nothing else. 

Analogy is in its way fully as hostile to the practical application of the theory 
of agglutination as phonetic law. <A crust of analogical formations is de- 
posited over all language, early as well as late; the reconstructed 1, E, 
speech was, doubtless, no more exempt from it than more modern periods. 
The resolution of inflected words into compounds, each part of which is 
endowed with an independent value, cannot be undertaken before the analogi- 
cal crust is pared off. To omit this necessarily involves a process of analysis, 
different from the synthesis which has preceded, or the analysis of forms which 
have never been joined together at all. He who should analyze the Lat. masc, 
fem. comparative posterior into stem poster- and comparative suffix -sor would 
obtain a suffix -#d7,which is to all intents and purposes as good a suffix as any, 
But from the point of view of agglutinative analysis his result is quite worthless, 
since the γ of -ἐδγ is secondary, due to rhotacism extended from the oblique 
cases, postertorem,etc.: the nominatives in -sor have been adapted secondarily to 
distinctive use as masculines and feminines. Greek καθίζω, future καθιῶ, has 
assimilated completely to that class of derived verbs of which βαδίζω is a rep- 
resentative. He who divides καθίζω into root καθ- and suffix «ζω, forgetting, 
as the Greeks came near doing, that it is a compound of the verb iw and the 
preposition κατά, again enters upon a false path. Now we are in danger of 
retracing in just as false a manner every word coming from a period in which 
we have no control over the history of analogical attraction. We do not know 
how long a life the I. E. parent-speech had lived prior to its subdivision into 
the linguistic groups of historical times; it may have been, probably was, a, 
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thousand years or more, and half a millennium is quite sufficient to pervade a 
language completely with analogical formations, as we may learn from the 
history of English or German during such a period. 

A force of the first rank, but scantily recognized, and truly difficult to recog; 
nize in early speech is adaptation. I have read Professor Brugmann’s work as 
far as published from cover to cover, and do not remember to have seen this 
significant and useful word employed in the body of the text. The thing, 
however, if not the word, is there. The use of Lat. -mini, originally the 
suffix of the nominative plural of the present middle participle ( fert-mini= 
φερό-μενοι), as the personal inflection of the second plural passive, is a case in 
point.' Adaptation is operative in living speech to-day. The recent coinage 
of the word electrocution is the result of the adaptation of the last two sylla- 
bles of the word execution to the meaning ‘punishment by deaths of all sorts, 
after due legal process.’ To-morrow, if drowning were decreed by law, it 
would be *hydrocution, The word ferrorite has recently loomed up in the 
papers as a designation of an extremely destructive explosive; it is coined 
after dynamite, and represents the tentative adaptation of the final element 
«ἐς to designations of explosives, 

All this amounts to the following: A formal element originally either 
devoid of any special functional value, or possessed of a value which has faded 
out, may be infused with some definite grammatical or lexical value which has 
been read into it by the speaker, This principle must have operated with 
especial vigor in early linguistic periods when the logical categories were 
scarce or were just beginning to develop. Thus it is perfectly possible that 
the element of personal inflection even in such a word as esas ‘I am’ 
was acquired, not by the fusion of the root es with a distinct pronominal 
element mi, but by this process of secondary infusion: eswti may have had 
originally no definite personal value; it may have meant ‘being,’ either in the 
sense of a noun of action or noun of agency, which by specialization was 
restricted to use in certain verbs of the first person. Later the element ms 
might easily enough have been felt to be the special carrier of the personal 
function, just as the innocent syllables -cutron were to the sense of him who 
formed the word electrocution fraught with the destruction contained primarily 
in the word execsuéion in its entirety. Andwe must not neglect toconsider the 
additional possibility that the process of adaptation of the final element -msd 
in ¢esmi to the function of a personal suffix of the first person might have been 
aided by the contemporaneous existence in the language of an independent 
pronoun of the first person containing an m (cf. Gr. με, Lat. me, Goth. mzs-2, 
Sk. me). All these possibilities—they have no right to figure as anything 
more—are supported, moreover, by the salient fact that there are other forms 
which serve as first persons singular, like φέρω, ferd (I. E. 5h4erd), where aggluti- 
native analysis is still more problematic. 

Thus it may be seen that the early glottogonic processes which were sup< 
posed, in the first period of the science, to be almost entirely in charge of 
agglutination, were in reality brought about by three important processes: 
(1) agglutination ; (2) adaptation; (3) analogy. And we cannot ethphasize too 


" 1CE. the reviewer's recent essay ; On Adaptation of Suffixes in Congeneric Classes of Sub- 
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strongly the difficulty of recognizing the operations of any of these forces as 
soon as we touch the prehistoric speech. Hitherto nearly all, if not all, glot- 
togonic analysis has turned out, in the light of subsequent criticism, little more 
than a statement of more or less remote possibilities. The optimism of scholars 
will no doubt lead them to make inroads again and again into these unknown 
and probably unknowable regions, but what they bring with them will be 
very likely to be overthrown by some slight kaleidoscopic shift of the mate- 
rials under investigation. 

I have not introduced these remarks merely for the purpose of instruction. 
Professor Brugmann’s views on these questions are in general sober and satis- 
factory; yet he has, I think, more than once advanced untenable or highly 
improbable glottogonic theories. These are likely—such is the force of his 
authority—to propagate entire lines of investigation which are pretty cer- 
tain to turn out fruitless. And it seems to me that he may be accused of too 
much boldness in two directions: on the one hand he still applies agglutina- 
tion with a degree of confidence which is out of proportion to the intrinsic 
probability of the analysis; on the other hand we occasionally find sweeping 
assumptions of adaptation in cases where the explanation offered may at best 
claim the right to be regarded as a faint possibility. 

A considerable amount of agglutinative analysis is applied in the chapter 
on contraction of vowels during the common I. E. period, treated at Vol. I, 
pp. 106-110. Brugmann himself does not fail to recognize the hypothetical 
character of his reconstructions. We are asked to believe that I. E. dheré 
(φέρω, ferd) is the product of contraction of stem dhero- and suffix ‘az.’ On 
the face of it it seems more likely that 54276 is the nominative singular of an 
agent-stem in #2; cf. Lat. edd ‘eater,’ Sk. mi7d ‘ruler.’ The addition of specific 
personal suffixes which are added frequently to dherd, e. g. Aryan present 
indicative d4ard-mi and present subjunctive Ahard-ni, is not without interest in 
this connection. The assumption that the nominative plural e&uds (Sk. aguds) 
is the product of contraction of ekwo- and -es imposes upon the language a 
word ehno; this is more likely to be merely an abstraction from the group of 
forms that have assembled, doubtless after many vicissitudes, in the paradigm 
of the so-called -o-stems. Still less credible is the form sé2-i, in ora-i-uev, 
which implies a straight belief in a word s/z. In Vol. II, §186 (p. 521), the 
author expresses a certain degree of confidence in locative suffixes -e and -er. 
This opens out a long vista of improbabilities, and I have pointed out the 
error involved in this view in the essay cited above (A. J. P. XII, p. ar, 
note 2). | 

On the other hand we have what I cannot help regarding as an extremely 
improbable assumption of adaptation in the explanation of the origin of the 
grammatical feminine gender in the I. E.languages. Brugmann assumes that 
this vast category, of unequalled importance in the history of our languages 
from the earliest accessible times, is due to the adaptation of a pair of endings 
which once upon a time turned up accidentally at the end of a few designa- 
tions of women; see Vol. IT, §57, note (pp. roo-1), and §145 (pp. 429-30), and 
previously the author’s article in the fourth volume of Techmer’s Internationale 
Zeitschrift fur allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft, p. 100 ff. 

A few words like I. E. mdmd and 3d were designations of females in early 
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times. Their suffix -@- had nothing to do with that feminine value. The 
feminine value contained in these words was read into the suffix and thence 
propagated, so that, e.g. the masculine e&uos ‘horse’ was furnished with a 
feminine cud, etc., after the pattern of these words. Similarly that other impor- 
tant feminine declension in -jé-, -{a- (reduced from -i-), by which are formed 
most of the feminines from consonantal stems (e. g. the present participle, masc. 
φέρων, fem. φέρουσα for ϑφέροντ-ια ; Sk. dhdran, fem. bharant-i), was derived 
from some solitary designation of a female ending in the same way. In this 
case the author is very much at a loss to find such an intrinsically feminine 
word. He mentions Sk. stri ‘woman,’ but is it at all likely that this word is pro- 
ethnic, and, if not, where is one to be found that is? What possible I. E. 
feminine word can the ancient couplet μέρος" wolf,’ ulgi ‘she-wolf’ (note the 
shift of the accent which is prehistoric: Sk. x74as=Goth. vul/(a)s ; Sk. υγεῖξξε 
Old Norse yigr) really be patterned after? Must we assume that the patri- 
archal prototype was entirely lost after having left descendants countless as the 
sand of the seas? Then, again, the consistent transfer from a few isolated 
words of two totally different endings, -d- and «ὅν (-i-), argues a certain 
amount of intention on the part of the speaker: it seems teleological, and 
what purpose could there have been in view? 

There are also proethnic feminine nouns ending neither in -d-, nor in -#é- 
(-d-), like Lat. vdx=Sk. νᾶς (I. E. xdgs) " voice,’ or Sk. Agam-, Gr. χϑών ‘earth’; 
here Brugmann is constrained to assume that they borrowed their gender from 
synonyms like Gr. αὐδή and Lat. “rra. But here again there is the great dif_i- 
culty of finding synonyms old enough to have served as a pattern; certainly 
the pedigree of αὐδῇ and ¢erra is scarcely respectable enough to warrant the 
assumption that they were in existence in early proethnic times. In truth it 
seems to me one of the primary facts in the history of the development of 
gender in our languages that ‘earth,’ ‘ mother-earth’ is personified as a female 
in contrast with heaven as a male. And we may suspect shrewdly that our 
author, if he were thoroughly familiar with modern colloquial English, would 
have been very much less disposed to attack the principle of personification of 
inanimate objects in general. What formal analogy in a language so depleted 
in its gender-distinctions as modern English urges a negro cook to personify 
the range (cooking-stove) as a female: ‘she is not behaving at all well to-day, 
she has to be petted and coaxed before she do her work ’? 

Genuine formative elements, expressive of feminine gender, are found in 
many families of languages, and the distinction is generally equally pervasive. 
In the Shemitic languages the affirmative element 4 (-/), the special charac- 
teristic of the feminine, holds about the same ground as the I. E. suffixes -ὦ 
and 7¢ (-3), and the assumption that it was propagated from one or two desig- 
nations of females is as little plausible as in the case of the 1. E. suffixes. 
Here also many categories of words without the special feminine suffix are 
personified as females, 6. g. common and proper nouns of cities and countries, 
names of parts of the body, etc. Here also the matter of gender unquestion- 
ably lies deeper than a mere formal extension of an accidental element at the 
end of one or two words. 

One need hardly say that there are many other points of view in so large a 
work about which there may be honest difference of opinion, I shall only 
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pick out one or two by the way of illustration. I regret for my part that Brug- 
mann has not given the theory of dissyllabic roots more kindly consideration. 
It seems to me that Osthoff’s criticism of it in the fourth volume of the Mor- 
phologische Untersuchungen has not shaken its foundation very seriously. 
The fact remains that orthotone strong root-forms in -42-, -¢3-, -émta-, -érd~ 
and -¢- correspond to weak, low-tone root-forms with long labial, nasal and 
lingual vowels: -s#-, -8-, «ἥν, “7 and ἔ Moreover, the representation of the 
lingual and nasal vowels differs regularly and characteristically in the Aryan 
(Indo-Iranian) and non-Aryan (European) languages. Thus, strong -é#2- in 
géna-tor (Sk. jdni-tar-, Gr. yevé-rwp, Lat. gent-tér) is reduced in the weak forms 
to I. E. ξῇ- in gg-i-s; the @ appears as din the Aryan languages (Sk. jd-éd-, 
Zend sd-éa-), but as #d in the European languages : Lat. nd-tu-s, Gr. (κασι-)γνή- 
to-¢, Goth. 46-d(a)-s. Similarly strong -cv7- appears as weak -iv- or -sr- in 
Sanskrit, but as -vd- in the European languages: Sk. sédri-man-: stir-nd-=Gr. 
répe-Tpo-v : TpR-T6-¢; Lat. grd-tu-s=Sk. gér-fa-. In Sanskrit especially the 
parallelism between dissyllabic root-types with monosyllabic root-types in 
cases like pdvi-tu-m, pa-td-s : oré-tu-m, oru-td-s; jdni-tum, jd-td-s : tdn-tu-m, 
ta-td-s ; ddmi-tu-m, dan-td-s : gdn-tu-m, ga-td-s ; jdri-tdr-, gur-td-s : dhdr-tu-me, 
dhr-(d-s has sustained itself very completely and cannot be due to accident. 
Brugmann’s hyphen in cases like gen-2-éér involves at any rate a chronological 
inconsistency, since gena- was a unit at the time when gg- ({ξξ 15:5) arose from 
it by reduction, precisely in the same sense as mien- in men-toir at the time 
when its weak form turned out as mg- (mg-i-s). One might with equal jus- 
tice to chronological considerations divide me-n-#r, or the like, as Zen-a-tor. — 
Brugmann’s treatment of the recessive accent in Greek, patterned as it was 
after Wheeler's, I have criticized systematically in an essay entitled ‘The 
Origin of the Recessive Accent in Greek,’ A. J. P. IX, pp. 1-41. A partial 
reply to my criticism is to be found in the second edition of his Griechische 
Grammatik (Ivan Miller’s Handbuch der Klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
Vol. II), pp. 86-7. I am glad that he makes some concessions, and cannot 
refrain from expressing the hope that others will follow. Brugmann accepts 
my explanation that the scantily reported Doric accent evidences a systematic 
* progressive’ accent; it is progressive in this sense, that the accent appears 
shifted forward to the end of the word just one mora when compared with the 
Aeolic. This establishes beyond doubt the principle of accentual change on 
the basis of purely phonetic analogy, since it is, as I have stated, impossible 
to believe that the analogical influences of single words should all of them— 
by conspiracy as it were—have combined to change the accent in the direction 
towards the end of the word, and never towards the beginning. Precisely the 
same conditions confront us on scanning the Aeolic accentuation. Here also 
the assumption of individual analysis which transformed the accent of all 
Pan-Hellenic words, so as to result in a perfect system of recession, could 
only have been worked by a miracle, or a formal ratification meeting on the 
part of the speakers, unless we assume the propagation of the recessive accent 
from the verb to all the words of the language by phonetic analogy. Now it 
is well-nigh incredible that this spread of the verbal accent over the entire 
language in one quarter, the Aeolic, should not have been preceded by a par- 
tial transference in the other dialects, and this is just what has happened in 
Pan-Hellenic times in the case of all trochaic dissyllables accented on the 
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first syllable. These are never paroxytone (<u), but properispomena (= vu): 
I cannot conceive why Brugmann says in note 1 on page 86 that νῆες cannot 
be regarded as having the recessive accent, because νηός and νηῶν are not 
recessive. From the beginning νῆες had the acute accent on the penult (Pan- 
Hellenic *vaf-er—Sk. NBV=a5), and the change of the acute to the circumflex 
is the precise circumstance which characterizes the accent as recessive. The 
conservatism of νηός and νηῶν in retaining their respective etymological accents, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are recessively accented forms in the same 
paradigm, is of a piece with the generally more pertinacious resistance which 
oxytones and words having the I. E. slurred tone—see my essay, p. 17, note-— 
on the ultimate (νγῶν) exhibit throughout; cf. ibid, pp. 31-2. The fact that 
all barytone dissyllables in the language are properispomena (= uv) is due to the 
ascendancy of a certain accentual type which overrides all etymological con- 
siderations; the difference between Aeolic and Attic-Ionic is that in the 
former all the recessive types emanating from the finite verb have overridden 
the etymological accents, while in the latter only the type = u has conquered 
the entire territory. The remaining verbal accentual types in Attic-Ionic 
have, however, also in various degrees infringed upon the non-verbal forms, 
as I have shown in the article cited above. 

I need scarcely say in conclusion that Brugmann’s work ought to belong to 
the familiar apparatus of every Indo-European philologist. It offers a well- 
considered, soberly written grammar of the sounds and inflections of every 
I. E. language, resting on the broad basis of an incisive knowledge of all of them. 
Excellent bibliographical statements accompany all the chapters, tending to 
stimulate further research on any given point. The entire work is pervaded 
by a fine historical spirit; it cannot fail to attract an increasing number of 
scholars to a keener interest in that subtle, intense, constantly active life which 
pervades the formal side of our languages, rendering them in a supreme degree 
capable of being efficient vehicles for the correspondingly subtle, intense and 
constantly active Indo-European thought. MauvRICE BLOOMFIELD. 


Worterbuch zu Xenophons Anabasis; fir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von 
FERDINAND VOLLBRECHT. Siebente verbesserte Auflage besorgt 
unter Mitwirkung von Dr. WILHELM VOLLBRECHT. Mit 78 in den 
Text eingedruckten Holzschnitten, drei lithographierten Tafeln und 
mit einer Obersichtskarte. Leipzig, Druck und Verlag von B. G. 
Teubner, 1801. 


The seventh and Jatest edition of the standard vocabulary to Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, by Ferdinand Vollbrecht, of Hanover, Germany, revised by his 
son, Dr. Wilhelm Vollbrecht, Oberlehrer zu Ratzeburg, has just appeared. 

The system of studying the classics by the aid of special vocabularies, 
which is rapidly gaining ground in our American schools, is essentially 
German, and amongst the best of these special dictionaries is this of Dr. 
Vollbrecht, elaborated from the original one by his father. 

To one who has examined the vocabularies of the Anabasis now in use in 
America, it is plain that the dictionary in question lies at the basis of them 
all, both from the character of their definitions and, especially, from their 
references to the text. The exact improvements of this seventh edition, 
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dated Hanover and Ratzeburg, February, 1891, consist partly of a number 
of alterations and improvements in accordance with the observations of 
Nitsche in the Wochenschrift fir Klassische Philologie, 1887, No. 36. 
Other changes were adopted from various historical papers and from 
Schmidt’s Handbuch der Synonymik. One noteworthy alteration, illustra- 
tive of the effect of modern archaeological research, is the withdrawal of one 
of the engravings, with its accompanying description, explanatory of diay- 
κυλόομαι (Anab. IV 3, 28). This engraving was originally derived from 
Bétticher’s Olympia, but according to the more recent investigations of 
Wassmansdorff has been shown to have a doubtful bearing. if any, on the 
subject. It was based on the figure in the great altar-frieze of Pergamon, 
of the giant’s hand apparently in the act of throwing a spear, but Wass- 
mansdorff’s researches have invalidated this idea, and leave us, as before, 
and with less perplexity, to the representations on ancient vases for the cor- 
rect explanation of διαγκυλόομαι. 

Altogether the work is as nearly perfect as, with our present knowledge, 
it could be, and no student of Greek literature nor teacher of Xenophon’s 


works can well afford to be without it. 
CHARLES TUDOR WILLIAMS. 


Johann Elias Schlegel als Trauerspieldichter mit besonderer Berick- 
sichtigung seines Verhaltnisses zu Gottsched. Von Dr. JOHANNES 
RENTSCH. Leipzig, Paul Beyer, 1890. 


In the heat of the strife between the Leipziger and Zuricher many signi- 
ficant signs of the times were lost from view. It is difficult even after a 
hundred and fifty years to review the Gottsched-Bodmer feud and not join 
in the general condemnation of the lifeless doctrines of the great Leipzig 
dictator. Fortunately, however, students of this period are beginning to 
turn their attention to those men who, though little renowned as partisans, 
nevertheless represented the unbiassed—let us say rather the normal— 
attitude in literary criticism. Such a man was Johann Elias Schlegel, the 
worthy predecessor of his illustrious nephews, August Wilhelm and Fried- 
rich. To us Schlegel’s greatest importance lies in his soundness of view 
in literary matters and his manly and unpartisan spirit in his relation both 
to Gottsched and Bodmer. Rentsch, in the work before us, following a 
suggestion of Danzel, presents for the first time a clear and satisfactory 
view of the successive stages of Schlegel’s association with Gottsched. 
Beginning with the performance of ‘Orest und Pylades,’ which gained 
Schlegel access to Gottsched, Rentsch sets forth Schlegel’s independent 
attitude and literary activity in Gottsched’s ‘ Vormittazige Kednergesell- 
schaft,’ in the ‘Critische Beytrage,’ in the strife with the Swiss, and in the 
contributions to Gottsched’s ‘ Schaubihne,’ and traces Schlegel’s gradual 
withdrawal from his intolerant master and final union with Bodmer through 
his contributions to the ‘ Bremer Beitrage,’ and his association particularly 
with Hagedorn. In this as well as in the other two chapters on the Sources, 
Content, Structure, Speech and Metre of the tragedies, Rentsch has shown 
Schlegel to be in tragedy what Danzel and Antoniewicz have claimed for 
him in aesthetics, a forerunner of Lessing ! M. D. LEARNED, 
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RHEINISCHES Musgum, Vol, XLV.! 


Pp. 1-10, 203-211. A. v. Domaszewski. Notes on the history of the gov- 
ernment of Roman provinces. I. Moesia and Hispania citerior, CIL. XI 
1835 from which it appears that the office of governor of Moesia and that of com- 
mander of the two Moesian legions were vested in one person, a praetor, though 
militating against the usual order, is satisfactorily explained on the basis of other 
historical statements. We find in Hispania citerior also under the Emperor 
Tiberius, two legions commanded by one praetor legatus; and this was con- 
tinued until the time of the Emperor Galba, for T. Vinius, Galba’s adviser and 
supporter, was ‘legatus eius in Hispania’ and commander of the two legions in 
Spain. As such he made Galba Emperor of Rome. Whether the two legions 
remained under the command of one general during the Flavian period 
remains an open question. In a note on the legati iuridices of Hispania 
citerior, Dom. holds, against Strabo, that there were never more than two at 
one time.—II. Pannonia inferior, In this article Dom. undertakes to show 
that Pannonia inferior was constituted a praetorian province by Trajan and 
continued to be one to the time of Septimius Severus. An appendix treats of 
the speculatores legionum. 


Pp. 11-20. A. Ludwich, emending the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, reads, |. 436- 
7, Bovddve, μηχανιῶτα, πονεύμενε δαιτὸς ἑταίρῳ, | πεντήκοντα βοῶν ἀντάξια ταῦτα 
μεμηλώς} 460-2... κραιαῖνον (ἢ) ἀκόντιον ἡ μὲν ἄγων σε]... οὐκ 
ἀπατήσω ] ... καὶ ἐς τέλος ἡγε μονεύσω. || 478 [ο]]. εὐ κηλος μετὰ χερσὶν... 
.... ἐπισταμένην ἀγορεύειν | εὐμόλπει μὲν ἔπειτα φέρων... .[ 519 xa? 
κεφαλῇ vebaerag...|and 565 ἀνόρα δαοίης. 


Pp. 21-49. C. Haeberlin’s Quaestiones criticae in L. Annaei Senecae de 
beneficiis libros prove that the Codex Nazarianus, the basis of Haupt’s edition, 
shows in some passages greater corruptions than the inferior codices. H. dis- 
cusses and emends I 9, 5 rapta spargere, sparsa rafacit avaritia recolligere 
certant; I 2, 3 si redt¢ (redditur) aliquid, lucrum est: si non redit (redditur) 
damnum non est; VII 4,5; 10, 3; VI 21, 2; I11 18,1. I 1,9 where he reads 
deinde ne deos quidem immortales ab hac tam effasa mec unquam intermissa 
benignitate sacrilegi neglegentesque eorum deterrent. sfuniur natura sua et 
t~sos NuMerum suorum malos interpretes iuvant. The article closes with a 
discussion of the lacuna in I 9 between 882 and 3. 


Pp. §0-§7. Th. Kock, in an article on Phrynichus and Aristaphanes, answers 
and corrects some statements made by G. Kaibe] in a paper on the Old 
Attic Comedy (Hermes, XXIV 35; A.J. P. XI 380); he discusses the Ephialtes 
of Phrynichus (frg. 3), the Aig vavaydc, read by Kaibel Διόνυσος ναυαγός ; the 


1See A. J. P. XI 384. 
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authorship of the Nyoo by Aristophanes, not by Archippus, as Kaibel believes, 
and the frg. 294, 3 of the Εἰρήνη δευτέρα. 


Pp. 58-99, 212-222. E.Oder. Contributions to the history of agriculture 
among the Greeks. I. The Byzantine collection ai περὶ γεωργίας éxdAoyai, incor- 
rectly called γεωπονικά, contains above all the συναγωγὴ γεωργικῶν ἐπιτηδευμάτων 
of Anatolius of Berytus, who can neither be identified with the praefectus 
praetorio Illyrici (346-360 A. D.) nor with the magister officiorum and friend 
of the Emperor Julian, as Gemoll contends. The authorities quoted by Ana- 
tolius are Democritus, Pamphilus, Apuleius, Diophanes and Africanus, Floren- 
tinus, Valens, Tarentinus and Leo ( Leonti{nJus). On the basis of the quota- 
tions contained in the eclogues Oder examines date and value, tradition and 
condition of the works of these authors.—II. On the relation of Anatolius to 
the Byzantine collection, and especially to his contemporary Didymus the 
physician. The redactor of the Geoponica took the eclogues now from the 
work of Anatolius and now from that of Didymus, supplementing the one with 
the help of the other. 


Pp. roo-110. H. Nissen. On Roman municipal laws. The lex Iulia 
municipalis, dating from the year 46 B. C., was in force in Rome from Jan. 1, 
45 B. C., and in the provincial towns from Jan. 1, 44 B.C. Nissen examines 
᾿ again the tablets of Heraclea and the lex coloniae Genetivae Iuliae, which 
was an enlarged municipal law-code. 


Pp. 111-137. I. berg. On the edition of Hippocrates’ works by Artemi- 
dorus Capito and Dioscorides, 


Pp. 138-145, 223-235. Ivo Bruns. Studies in Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(contin, fr. Vol. XLIV 613; A. J. P. XI 388). On Quaestiones II 3 and Alex. 
ander’s views on ‘ Providence.’ 


Pp. 146-160. O. Ribbeck reads ’Oapioric (Ps. Theokr. XXVII) 1. g ado τι 
γηράσκω ; τόδε x. τ. A., 1. 10 ἁ (χά) σταφυλὶς σταφὶς ἔσται, ὃ viv ῥόδον, αὖον ὀλεῖται, 
Then follows 1. 18 of the Cod. Ambrosianus. After]. τς there is a lacuna of 
two lines; 1. 23 read καὶ τί φίλον στέρξαιμε ; τίν ov τρομέουσι γυναῖκες ;--᾿ Αλιεῖς 
(Theokr. ΧΧΙ) 58 read πίστευσα καλάγρετον εὐπέρνατον.---Ἶ. Schmidt retains τάδε 
τερπνὰ πεπόνθεις in Theokr. VII 78,and explains ll. 148-15s.—C. Bartholomae. 
The Greek infinitive suffix -cOac started from such a form as Feideobar, Feidec- 
Gar=Fewseg (from Feidog as ἐπεσ.βόλος from ἑπος) -[- θαι, a dative form of 67 
‘to place.’ On the analogy of eide-rat, εἰδεσ-θαι originated φέρεται, φέρεσθαι, 
and thus -σθαι became the suffix of the infinitive. Forms like πεφάνθαι are 
later analogical formations.—M. Manitius, pp. 153-7, 316-8. On Late Latin 
poets.—F. B. Old Latin (contin. from XLIII 479; A.J. P. X 370).  Parti- 
ciples in -sus in Plautus and their derivatives are often to be replaced by the 
older forms in -tus. Stich. 745 read terta for tersa; Trin. 820 f. saltipotenti= 
the Lord of the saltum (=IJater salsum)=the bitter, while multipotens=yAuxi¢ 
remained intact and furnished a pun on multipotens=7oAuxparyc¢. Forms like 
ex insulso salsum do not belong to the language of Plautus. 


Pp. 161-171. F. Buecheler restores and comments on two more Oscan 
inscriptions, with additional remarks on those published in Vol, XLIV 321. 
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Pp. 172-177. A. Koerte. Augustan poets in Philodemus. Two fragments 
of the tracts περὶ κολακείας and περὶ φιλαργυρίας, published in the Volumina 
Herculanensia’, I f. 92, col. 11 and VII f. 196, frg.12 mention an Οὐάριος and 
a Κωϊντίλεος, whom Koerte supposes to be L. Varius Rufus and Quintilius Varus 


Cremonensis, the Epicurean philosophers and friends of Augustus, Vergil and 
Horace, 


Pp. 178-202. Ε΄. Duemmler speaks of the sources of the Nekyia of Poly- 
gnotus, described by Pausanias, X 25-32, and the Nekyia of the Nosti. 


Pp. 237-264, 385-418. G. Eskuche. An examination of the last two feet 
of the Latin hexameter from Ennius to Walahfridus Strabo (180,000 verses) 
shows a steady diminution in elision in conformity with an increasing exact- 
ness of the metrical standard. Variation from the rule is due to distinct imita- 
tion of earlier poets. 


Pp. 265-272. Ο. Crusius reconstructs, by a comparison of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus Protr, 16, p. 17, Ddf. with Firmicus Maternus de errore prof. relig. 26, 
Ῥ. 1ἴ9 and Arnobius adv. nat. V 20 8, 191 Ε΄. a fragment which he assigns to 
a lost comedy of Rhinthon, the Tarentine originator of the ἱλαροτραγῳδία, 


Pp. 273-283. E. Bruhn points out some excerpts in Suidas from Aelian’s | 
V. Ἡ. and from Iamblichus’ Babyloniaca, On pp. 477-80 C, de Boor corrects 
some of Bruhn’s statements. 


Pp. 284-87. C. Hilsen disagrees with Buresch's hasty conclusions (Vol. 
XLIV 489; A. J. P. XI 387) that CIG. III 6184 and 6185 are forgeries. 


Pp. 288-310. H. Swoboda prints remarks on the political position and 
influence of the Athenian strategi, showing that they possessed special politi- 
cal rights, the most important being that of laying proposals before the βουλή. 
The conclusions are based throughout on a careful study of the CIA. 


Pp. 311-320. C. Haberlin. Arist. Polit. VI 18.—O. Ribbeck emends vari- 
ous passages of Plautus Bacch. 123, 379, 393 foll.,g2qg; Terence Eun. 560; 
Propert. I 17,2; Ovid and Statius.—F. Becher would have tempus omitted 
after tertium in Οἷς, pro Lig. II 4-5.—J. Schmidt maintains the general trust- 
worthiness of Sallust’s geographical statements in the Jugurtha ; also see p. 
640.—C. Weymann has an additional note to Ihm's remarks on Maximus 
Taurinensis (Vol. XLIV 523; A. J. P. XI 387). 


Pp. 321-334. F. Buecheler. Coniectanea to Moretum, Copa, Culex ; CIL. 
VIII 5530; the Carthaginian sepulchral inscriptions, Pelagonius, etc. ὦ 


Pp. 335-360. M. Klatt defends, against Unger (Philol. 46, 766), Plutarch’s 
statement, Cleom. 38, 1, that Cleomenes IIE was King of Sparta for 16 years, 
and shows that he became king several years before the beginning of the war 
called after his name. 


Pp. 361-370. G. Gundermann prints and comments on a fragment of the 
Codex Justinianus, found in the library at Cologne. 


Pp. 371-384. Joh. Toepffer answers the objections to his ‘Attische Gene- 
alogie,’ which E. Maas had published in the Gdttinger Gelehrten Anzeigen, 
1889, pp. 801-832. 
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Pp. 419-435. R. Hirzel believes that Plato’s Alcibiades I is an answer, by 
a member of the Academy, to the attacks by Aristoxenus of Tarentum upon 
Socrates and his methods (Euseb. praep. ev. XI 3, 8). 


Pp. 436-464. E.Klebs. The collection of the Script. hist. Aug. The theory 
of later insertions into the vita Severi (from Victor) and into the vita Marci 
(from Eutropius), advocated by Dessau and Mommsen, Hermes 24, 337 and 
25, 228, as well as of the Vaticinium post eventum in the vita Probi is not 
well founded, much less proved; Klebs also rejects Mommsen’s theory of a 
recension by a ‘final redactor,’ the collection being throughout a product of the 
period of the Emperors Diocletian and Constantine. 


Pp. 465-473. According to J. Beloch, Alcaeus and Sappho were contempo- 
raries, not of Solon, but of Anacreon and the Peisistratidae, 


Pp. 474-496. R.von Scala. The proverb in Polybius XX XVIII 8, 9 (τὰ 
διδόμενα τῇ δεξιᾷ τῇ λαιᾷ χειρὶ δέχεσθαι) goes back to Theodorus ἄθεος of Cyrene. 
—C. Wachsmuth shows, against Gutschmid (Kleine Schriften, I), that Diodorus 
Siculus, XL, frg. 21, contains only a warning to the reading public against a 
pirated edition of his work, and a notice to booksellers not to sell such copies. 
—J. Wackernagel. Διπολίεια, from Δὲ Πολιεῖ, is the true name of the Athenian 
festival.—J. Schmidt defends his views on the decrees of the Senate of Thisbae 
(Athen. Mitteil, IV 246) against Dittenberger, Sylloge I 332, and Viereck, 
Sermo Graecus, p. 15.—B. Kuebler compares Cic. de rep. 111 48 for Lucilius 
403 L, XIV 1,M.—M. Manitius speaks of the peculiarities in the language and 
style of Juvencus and Prudentius.—Th. Birt believes that the vela ludaica 
mentioned by Claudian in Eutrop. 1 357 were made in Alexandria.—A Zim- 
mermann shows that a change of intervocalic ct to # or ¢in Latin has, espe- 
cially in proper names, always taken place. 


Pp. 497-523. R. Heinze shows that Ariston of Chios has been used by 
Plutarch in his tractates mepi ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας (the leading thought of which is 
the αὐτάρκεια of virtue) and περὶ εὐθυμίας, and also by Horace, especially in 
Epist. I 1 and 2. 


Pp. 524-40. K. Zacher. Contributions to the Scholia of Juvenal’s Satires 
1,3and 6. The Codices Pithoeanus and Sangallensis as well as the Schedae 
Arovienses and the lost MS of Valla are copies of the same MS. The scholia 
of this original MS are in so bad a condition that emendations and corrections 
are absolutely necessary, and Zacher proceeds to examine W. Schulz’s work 
in this field, Hermes XXIV 481 foll., adding his own views on I 26, 51, 64, 
83, 95,99; IIL 11. 34, 67, 79, 102 and VI 83, gr, 188, 251, 264, etc. His con- 
clusion is that the readings adopted by the scholiast are in many cases those 
of the inferior codices. 


Pp. 541-554. O. Hense’s article on Ariston in Plutarch has a great many 
points in common with that of Heinze. Many, perhaps the best parts of 
Plutarch’s περὶ πολνυπραγμοσύνης are taken from Ariston’s works. 


Pp. 555-598. J. Beloch examines the account of the Doric migration. The 
legends of the Thessalian and the Doric migrations cannot have been formed 
before the end of the eighth century B. C., i.e. after the inhabitants of these 


? 
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cantons, conscious of their common tribal origin, called themselves by one 
common name. At the time when epic poetry, which knew not the name 
Thessaly, knew nothing of the Dorians in Peloponnesus nor of the kings who 
clatmed to be descendants of Herakles, migrated from the coast of Asia Minor 
to European Greece, the question arose, how did it happen that the conditions 
under which the Greeks lived, according to the statements of epic poetry, no 
longer existed? But one answer was possible: Greece had been disturbed by 
ἃ universal migration of tribes. Beloch proves, point after point, how with 
this assertion as a basis all the details of the history of that period could be 
explained. The result of his able discussion is that these myths have no value 
for the reconstruction of the earliest history of Greece. The Doric migration 
belongs to the period prior to that when the colonies in Asia Minor were 
founded. Epic poetry, being later than these events, cannot be considered a 
historically reliable source for our knowledge of the affairs of European Greece 
in the earliest time. Neither is it necessary to presume such a change as wa9 
brought about by the Doric migration in order to explain the disappearance of 
the civilization faintly recognized in the relics of art found at Mycenae. 


Pp. §99-611. Joh. Schmidt. In the year 1883 M. Cagnat found in the mins 
of Hr. ed-Dektir, a district belonging to ancient Simmitthus, an inscription, 
which was published in the Archives des Missions scientifiques, XI 126, and 
in the Ephem. V, No. 498. This inscription is not the decree of a collegium 
funeraticium, as has been believed thus far, but a part of the statutes of the 
curia TIovis, the colony of Simmitthus, containing changes and amendments 
adopted by the concilium Curiale, Novbr. 27, 185 A. D. 


Pp. 612-621. V. Gardthausen explains five new inscriptions from Epidauros 
belonging to the period of the Roman empire, and attempts to complete a 
Latin inscription, published in Notiz. d. scavi, 1800, p. 82. 


Pp. 622-636. Μ. Ihm publishes for the first time a critical edition of the 
scholia contained in the Codex Mediceus of Vergil. The Vergil MS in the 
Library at Florence, Plut. 39, 1, beginning with Ecl. VI 48, contains full 
scholia for the remainder of the Eclogues. Pomponius Sabinus made use of 
them in his commentary. The scholia are based on a text of Vergil much 
inferior to that of the Codex Mediceus. 


Pp. 637-640. Ε΄. Oder treats of the Book on Dreams, by Alexander of 
Myndos. Alexander is roughly handled by Artemidorus, but this only serves 
to show that the latter must have copied from him more than he acknowledges, 
—K. Dziatzko reads the fragment of Plautus in Festus, p. 306, 25 M, subcens 
turiatum require, qui te delectét domi.—M. Ihm describes an inscription dedi- 
cated to the matres Suebiae recently found in Cologne. 

W. Muss-ARNOLT. 


HERMES, 1800. 
I, 

O. Kern. Die Boeotischen Kabiren. This paper is suggested by recent 
excavations at Thebes, where a Kabirion was discovered. Kern, in attempt- 
ing to elucidate the real character of the Kabiri, derives his material largely 
from vase-paintings and inscriptions of that find. At Thebes, indeed, there 
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seems to. have been but one Kabiros, strongly resembling Dionysos, the local 
deity of Thebes. Why should Dionysos be the Kabiros? Because he was 
the central figure of the Eleusinian mysteries and of the esoteric cult of the 
Orphics. This Kabiros is attended by a young boy, probably his son. On the 
left side of the same vase-fragment is MITOZ (=o7épua) and KPATEIA, with 
their little child IPATOAAOZ, the first man. Kern suggests that the Athenians 
developed the esoteric Eleusinian cult and theosophy at the time when the 
physical speculation of the Ionians began to find its way across the Aegean. 
In that Attic theogony the Kabiri had a place. In conclusion the further sug- 
gestion is thrown out that the cult at Samothrace was derived from Boeotia. 


Th. Mommsen. Das Diocletianische Edict tber die Waarenpreise. Recent 
discoveries of portions of copies of the text of this imperial decree have been 
made at Plataea (Mr, John C. Rolfe), at Megara, Lebadea, Atalante, Thespiae, 
Elatea, Samos, Geronthrae, Thebes, and a revision of the edition in CIL, [II 
8o1 has become necessary. Among the details discussed by M. is the chapter 
of linens and woolens, Linen decidedly predominated at that time. The 
toga had disappeared, the tunic had been developed into the dalmatic. Purple 
linen seems to have been chiefly used asa border. Another section of the 
article pertains to those provisions of the edict which refer to gold. Refined 
gold is called βρύζη (cf. obrussa) ; a pound of gold is quoted at 50,000 denarii, 
or at about $220. Mommsen computes that the ratio of silver to gold at this 
time was as 15 tor. Diocletian’s gold coin was 4 pd., about $3.00-++. There 
was also a coin worth XX or XXI denarii. Mommsen endeavors to solve this 
incongruity of coinage. 


M. Schanz. Die Apollodoreer ua. die Theodoreer. Apollodorus of Per- 
gamum taught Octavius at Apollonia, Theodorus of Gadara and Rhodes taught 
Tiberius while he was in disgrace at Rhodes. Each was at the head of a 
school and enjoyed vast prestige. The real difference between them, in 
rhetorical principle and doctrine, even Strabo, 13, 625, professed not to know, 
and more recently E. Rohde and F. Blass do not seem to have succeeded in 
sounding the point of difference. Apoll. held that sarratio (διήγησις) must 
be considered an essential part of every speech; Theodorus denied this cate- 
gorical postulate (cf. Anonymus Seguerianus in Spengel, Rhet. Graeci, I, p. 441). 
Quintilian sided with the Theodoreans, 4, 2, 4: “ Plerique semper narrandum 
putaverunt, quod falsum esse pluribus conguitur,” etc. Further, it would 
seem, it was the same school of Apollodorus which considered the procemium 
an absolute postulate of rhetoric (ibid. Spengel I, p. 431). The Theodoreans 
also claimed. that the order and succession of the four essential parts of an 
oration were fixed and immovable: procemetum, narratio, argumentatio, peroratio. 
The Apollodoreans in general considered rhetoric a science (ἐπιστήμη) ; the 
Theodoreans a faculty or art (τέχνη), versatile and mobile rather than fixed or 
dogmatic. ἱ 


Thrémer. Euphorion in Plutarch. Euphorion (librarian of Antiochus the 
Great, about 220 B. C., born at Chalkis), according to Suidas (v. E.), wrote 
Chiliades, the fifth book containing oracles fulfilled after one thousand years: 
συνάγει διὰ χιλίων ἑπῶν (Meineke)—érav Codd. χρησμοὺς ἀποτελεσθέντας. 
At first sight it would seem impossible that a poet of the Alexandrian era could 
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have quoted enough mythological material to bring out such a theme properly; 
but Thramer reasons that one may well take the thousand years approxi- 
‘mately, as in the instance quoted in Plutarch, de sera numinis vindicta, 12. 


A. Krause, Mitau (since deceased). Beitraege zur Alexandergeschichte. 
1. Explanation of the list of unclean peaples in the Judaizing Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes. 2. On Ephorus, fr. 135. 3. Did Alexander constantly have slingers 
in his army or not? 4. On the proper use of Arrian and the λεγόμενα. 5. On 
the army of occupation, and the armies of satraps, of Alexander. [This is the 
most elaborate and important part of the paper.] 


G. Knaack. Analecta. Notes on Theocritus, various Alexandrine poets, etc. 


J. Geffcken. Die Kallimachoscitate der Ibisscholien, a paper suggested by 
Ellis’s edition of Ovid’s Ibis. These scholia in general are poor stuff, still in 
spots traces of ancient scholarship may be discovered. ‘“ Simply to throw the 
scholia on Ibis overboard (p. 96) would be just as great a mistake as to quote 
them freely. Ellis has not essayed a sifting of them. Still it is possible, if not 
in all, at least in many cases to separate chatf from wheat and to determine 
what was the scholiast’s own.” 


G. Kaibel. Sententiarum Liber Quintus: Critical and exegetical notes on 
Cratinus, Alexis, Pseudo-Platonic letters, Lucian, the Anonymus de Herbis 
(Haupt, Opuscula 11 475). Nicander is used by K. for the purpose of emen- 
dation. In Quintilian 8, 3, 50 K. proposes ἐλλείψις for μείωσις, EAAENVIC for 
MS €MElyic.—Choricius’ orations. ‘'wo notes deal with miscellaneous sub- 
jects (p. 100). On an inscription from Halicarnassus we see marks of lonic 
and of Doric dialect alternately (in lists of tribute of the Delian confederation). 
Kaibel proposes the following explanation ; Halicarnassus was really a union 
of H. proper with the contiguous commonwealth of the Σαλμακιτεῖς, who 
probably were Ionians, The other note deals with Laureum. 


H. Kuhlewein, of Ilfeld, the assiduous student of Hippocrates, on the MSS 
of Hippocrates’ Prognosticon and a Latin translation of the same, the transl. 
being of the sixth century A. D., and exhibiting some few traces of the tradi- 
tion of the Latin into Romance. 


E. Curtius, Wie die Athener Ionier wurden. The venerable Hellenist 
enumerates a number of detailed points of worship and religious usage which 
were brought into Athens from across the Aegean. The lonic immigrants 
Curtius conceives as having belonged to a superior scale of society: leaders in 
their new home, they were men of knightly rank and of bold enterprise. The 
process of gradual blending, Curtius thinks, was something like the amalga- 
mation of Sabines and Latins in early Rome. Curtius here reasserts the 
familiar proposition of his History that the Ionians had their origin in Asia 
Minor. 


Il. 


Die Ueberlieferung der Aischylosscholien, v. Wilamowitz. The thesis of W. 
is this: The dominating position of the Cod. Mediceus is to be maintained 
unreservedly as far as the text is concerned, but not so exclusively in the 
sphere of the scholia. There are cases where the scholia in younger MSS are 
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actually more explicit and complete than passages in the Scholia of the Flor- 
entine Codex. In the course of the article Wecklein and Kirchhoff do not 
escape criticism, e. g. in Schol. on Septem 618 Dind., Persae 525 ; ib. 370, 
where the scholia of the younger MSS are palpably superior to the Mediceus 
Scholia ; or in Prom. 42, where thescholia printed by Wilamowitz could hardly 
be taken as Byzantine padding of the M. Scholia. Similarly in Prom. 510. 


P. Wendland. Die Tendenz des Platonischen Menexenus. W. believes 
that by a searching. and precise interpretation of the introductory dialogue 
between Socrates and Menexenus positive results may be gained. Especial 
stress on the mutual depreciation of ideals and spheres of work that seems to 
have prevailed between Isocrates and Plato. Cf. e. g. Isocrates c. Sophistae 
21; ὅλως μέν γὰρ οὐδεμίαν ἡγοῦμαι τριαύτην εἶναι τέχνην κτέ, Comp. with Menex. 
246 D and Isocr. Nicocl. 2. Αἱ that time, probably soon after 387, the two 
rival schools of Isocrates and Alcidamas were at one in following the method 
of Gorgias. The method of Gorgias is satirized by Plato, and Isocr. reply to 
the Menex. is to be found in Panegyr. 53 (cf. Menex. 244 E), though, after all, 
Wendland does not go beyond a probability (‘durch die Uebereinstimmung 
der Worte κατηγορεῖν and θεραπεύειν ist wohl die Bezugnahme auf den Men- 
exenus geniigend gesichert’). Analyzing this Epitaphios in detail, W. con- 
cludes that 387, the peace of Antalkidas, is the terminus post quem, and 380, 
the date of the publication of Isocrates’ Panegyricus, the terminus ante quem 
(p. 192). References in Aristotle: Rhet. I g, 1137b, 8; ib. III 14, 1413b, 30, 
ὃ γὰρ λέγει Σωκράτης ἐν τῷ ἐπιταφίῳ, ἀληθές, ὅτι οὗ χαλεπὸν ᾿Αθηναίους ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις 
ἑπαινεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν Λακεδαιμονίοις. But Zeller denies that this is a reference to 
the Menexenus, 


v. Wilamowitz, Zu Plutarch’s Gastmahl der Sieben Weisen. After a clever 
and suggestive introduction W. tarns to his chief purpose, the presentation of 
emendations of the text ; and we are told (p. 199) that the textual criticism of the 
Moralia in general is as yet in a rudimentary stage. W.charges Bernardakis 
(the editor in Teubner's collection) with decided lack of proper préparation 
and with servile copying of Hercher, scoring him severely also for not properly 
making acknowledgment of Treu’s critical work. Many emendations are 
subjoined. 


Th. Mommsen. Die Scriptores Historiae Augustae (pp. 228-292). This 
elaborate treatise of Mommsen’s was elicited by the paper of Dessau, Hermes, 
Vol. 24, 337 sqq. M. discusses a variety of important points: the authen- 
ticity of the chief groups of biographies, time of composition, imitation, 
forgeries and interpolations, Greek sources, the MS tradition, eméndations of 
his own and a programme for an edition of the kind required for historical 
students. While Dessau is commended in many details, Mommsen maintains 
the following view: The collection is net, as Dessau believes, a work of the 
time of the emperor Theodosius, a work which, by a fiction, presents itself as 
written in the era of Diocletian and Constantine, but it originated substan- 
tially in the latter epoch, and was merely in the following dynasty equipped 
with a few insertions of relatively slight importance, and recast in spots. 
“One must not forget ... that these biographies constitute one of the most 
contemptible performances of seribblers (Sudeicien) that have reached us from 
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antiquity.” Details of verbal usage in official terminglogy harmonize well 
with the reputed time of authorship. 

The plurality of authors (p. 245) is to be upheld, although the connection of 
individual biographies with the names of individual authors is partly erroneous, 
partly at least insufficiently authenticated. We are to distinguish a series of 
biographies composed in the time of Diocletian and one written under Con- 
stantine. 

Biographies composed in the era of Diocletian. The nine from Hadrian 
to Macrinus (p. 246), although ‘vielfach zerrilttet,’ are genuine sources of his- 
tory; the seven biographies following are compilations or forgeries drawn 
from the former. The “documents” found in all the sixteen biographies (p. 
251) are forgeries by a different hand. 

The second main group of biographies by Trebellius Pollio and others. The 
authorship is genuine. Dessau’s objections on the score of incongruities (Con- 
stantius vs. Maxentius, etc.), are overthrown by Mommsen, p. 255: “ the prin- 
ciple of adoption, not legitimacy of birth, dominated the political system of 
the Romans.” Pollio probably made ample use of Greek originals, such as 
Dexippus. The biographies of Aurelianus, Tacitus, Probus, Carus are given 
as the work of the Syracusan Flavius Vopiscus. There is no substantial 
reason for doubting his authorship ; he probably wrote from 305-306 A. D. 

The series from Elagabalus to Gordianus III is ascribed to Lampridius and 
Capitolinus, but with much less certainty than the preceding. Parallels from 
Herodianus are pointed out by Mommsen. The leading MSS are two: a Pala- 
tinus, now in the Vatican (Vatic. Palat. 899) and one at Bamberg. 

Mommsen’s paper has a practical corollary (p. 281), a call for a new edition 
of the Scriptores H. A., suitable for the wants of students of history. ‘ Wie 
sie (the biographies) jetzt vorliegen, ist man bei dem Gebrauch des ebenso 
gefahrlichen wie unentbehrlichen Buches in steter Verlegenheit und Unsich- 
erheit.” E. G. SIHLER. 


JOURNAL ASIATIQUE.! 


Vol. XVII. 


Pp. 177-201. Astronomy is the only branch of science cultivated by the 
Moroccan scholars. It is almost considered a divine art, owing to its great 
importance for their religious rites and customs ; for without its knowledge it 
would be nigh impossible exactly to determine the hours for prayer and the 
direction toward Mecca. Among the most useful instruments employed by the 
Moroccan astronomers are the astrolabes, one of which M. Delphin obtained 
from Captain Erckmann, formerly chief of the military mission in Fez. This 
astrolabe was made in the twelfth century of the Hegira. M. Delphin gives a 
minute description, with photographic reproduction of the instrument, and 
interprets the inscriptions found on it. 


Pp. 202-273, 496-531. M. Joseph Halévy continues his publication of 
the famous correspondence of Amenophis III and Amenophis IV (A. J. P. 
XII 254). On p. 241 he mentions the mistake of the Massorites in Ezekiel 
27,9. The city mentioned is not ‘Gebal’ (Psalm 83, 8, Gabala of Strabo or 


&See A. J. P. XII ass, 
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Gebalene of Josephus), but Gdbel (633), Phoenician 03}-- Greek Βύβλος and 
Assyrian Gubla. A propos of the P. N. Abd-a’-ra- tum, also written Abd-a- 
Si-ir-tix= Hebrew-Phoenician MWR™1DY, NIN TWW, he maintains, with Eb. 
Schrader, that TWN was originally the name of a goddess. On p. 271 he 
compares Assyrian Subarina with the Old Testament 530, situated between 
Hamath and Damascus (Ezek. 47, 16), also written p80, whence ond, 
wrongly pointed ΒΘ in 11 Kings 18, 34 and 19, 133 and Dy] in 
II Kings 17, 31. 


Pp. 274-286. All the lists of Biblical names known in literature as “Ἑ βραϊκῶν 
ὀνομάτων énuyveiac’ and ‘onomastica sacra’ owe their origin to the great influence 
of the allegorical interpretation of Philo of Alexandria upon later Christian 
scholars. Most of these lists were collected and published by Paul de Lagarde 
in his‘ Onomastica sacra’ (Gottingae, 1870; second edition, 1890), a work of rare 
sagacity and power of combination. Nothing is known of the existence of 
such lists in the Coptic literature, and only a few remnants are found in the 
Ethiopic church. These fragments are now published by Professor Adalbert 
Merx from two MSS belonging to the public library at Frankfurt on the Main, 
This Ethiopic text is a translation from the Greek as found in Lagarde’s pub- 
lication. 


Pp. 287-322 contain some notes on two Arabic MSS, by M. le Baron Carra 
de Vaux. The first MS is α translation, with many changes, of the tract 
σφαιρικά, composed by the geometrician Theodosius (A. D. 40-100); the Greek 
text was edited by John Hunt at Oxford in 1709. The translation by Jahia 
ibn Muhammed ibn Ab! Shukr Almaghrab!, of Andalousia, is dated in the 
year 906 of the Hegira (A. D. 1500), and divided into three chapters. The 
second note is on a treatise on ‘Clepsydras,’ by an anonymous Arabic scholar, 


Pp. 323-330. M. Casanova describes a magic cup, made of copper, and con- 
taining an Arabic inscription of some historical interest for certain dates in 
the lives of Noureddin and his famous successor Saladin. 


Pp. 357-411. M. Clément-Huart prints a continuation of his summaries of 
Ottoman bibliography, giving a list of 303 Turkish, Arabic, and: Persian books 
printed in Constantinople during the year 1306-1307 of the Hegira (A. D. 
1889-1890). It shows considerable activity in the translation of European 
prose-fiction into Turkish, The books are classed in the six divisions. of 
(1) theology, religious science and legislation ; (2) literature, morals and poetry ; 
(3) history and biography; (4) miscellaneous works; (5) languages, composi- 
tion and grammar; and (6) periodicals. Dates are generally and prices fre- 
quently given, 


Pp. 411-495 contain the first instalment of a long article, by M. Max van 
Berchem, on Arabic archaeology, examining the monuments of the Fatimites 
and their inscriptions. 


Nouvelles et Mélanges., 

Vol. XV. Pp. 231-268. M. S. Lévi believes that he has found in the 
names Ambhi, Saubhtti, Bhagala, recorded in the Ganapatha, the Sanskrit 
forms of the names of the Hindu princes mentioned by the historians of 
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Alexander, viz. Omphis, king of Taxila and ally of .Alexander the Great, 
Sophytes, king of the country of Saubhfta and Phegelas (Phegeus, Diod. 
XVII 93), mentioned by Quintus Curtius, IX 1, 36.—M. Feer discusses a 
list of 550 JAtakas, arranged by N. Don de Zilva and published in the 
Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1887.—M. Henry 
Cordier has an obituary notice of the famous English geographer and traveller, 
Colonel Sir Henry Yule (born 1 May, 1820, near Edinburgh, and died 30 Dec., 
1889).—M. Bdrbier de Meynard reviews (1) Un empereur Byzantin au Xe 
siécle, Nicéphore Phocas, par Gustave Schfumberger, Paris, 1890, Vol. I, and 
(2) M. R. Basset’s Loqm4n berbére, Paris, 1890. Both books, of course, will 
at once occupy their place ‘ parmi les plus s¢rieuses et les meilleures contribu- 
tions.’ 

Pp. 477-508. M. Joseph Halévy explains the two Mandean nouns Pirf and 
Mana as watermelon and manna. The sacred books of the Mandeans were 
eriginally written in Syriac, and it is only with the help of this language that 
we can satisfactorily explain the change of Biblical names as found in these 
books. M. Halévy also explains Nu-ha-si, occurring in the inscriptions found 
at Tell-El-Amarna and denoting a reginn of Syria, by ‘the land of copper.’— 
M. Duval explains two Nabatean expressions: (1) A number of inscriptions 


begin with the phrase 03 ; this he explains as a contraction of xnona =by 
God !; (2) ¥73DD, occurring in these texts, is not equal tothe Arabic masjid, 
whence English mosque, but means ' altar.’—M. C. Imbault-Huart (1) describes 
the contents of a Chinese drama of the seventeenth century, in prose and 
in verse, entitled ‘the two soles’ or ‘actor through love’; (2) publishes a trans- 
lation of a Chinese story called ‘the guardians of the door..—M. Edouard 
Montet speaks of some unpublished works of the jate Arabic scholar Jean 
Humbert, of Geneva (Switzerland).—M. Clem. Huart reviews M. Derenbourg’s 
Ousama ibn Mounkid. Un émir syrien au Ier siécle des Croisades (1095- 
1188), Part I, Paris, 1889. 

Vol. XVI. 

Pp. 355-378. M. E. Drouin reviews: An inscribed seal of Kumara Gupta 
II, found near Bhitari, by V. A. Smith and Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle; and: 
Report on old silver coins discovered in Marwara, by Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, 
Calcutta, 1889. Both publications are very important for the chronology of 
ancient India.—M. B, de Meynard highly recommends (1) MM. Sachau and 
Ethé’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS in the Bodleian Library, Part I, Oxford, 
1890; and (2) Choix de Fables traduites en Arabe parlé, par Mejdoub ben 
Kalafat, Constantine, r890.—M. 5. Lévi calls attention to ‘ The history of 
civilization in ancient India, based on Sanscrit literature,’ by Romesh Chunder 
Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, etc. In three volumes. Vol. I, Calcutta, 
1889. It is written in a popular style, but shows great zeal and industry, 
learning and devotion, and deserves all credit. 


Pp. 538-560. M. J. Oppert reads two communications: (1) on the date of 
the Greek king Kamnaskires, which an astronomical text fixes for the year 
225 of the Seleucidean era, and (2) On the conventional reading of Iz-du-bar 
for the name of the Babylonian Nimrod, the Chaldean Perseus. A tablet, 
recently discovered by Pinches, shows the reading : An-iz-tu-ma%. | An Gi-il- 
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ga-mes. It is the same Gilgames mentioned by Aelian in his Hist. Anim. 
XII 21.—M.S. Levi. Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI 104, mentions the Hindu king 
Coelobothras, Some of the oldest MSS give the variant Celebethonas (or 
Celebechonas). This Μ. Lévi considers to be the original reading, and iden- 
tifies it with the name of Calavadhana or Calavahana, a by-form to the name 
of the illustrious CAalivahana who defeated the Cakas in the year 78 A. Ὁ. 
But M. Vinson raises a number of historical, geographical and palaeographical 
objections against this identification (J. A. XVII 158). Vol. XVII, pp. 337- 
339, M. Lévi answers M. Vinson, without, however, convincing the latter. In 
a second note M. Lévi treats of the date of Vasubandhu (sixth century B. C.), 
—There is a review, by M. J. de Goeje, of Professor A. F. Mehren’'s Traités 
mystiques d’Abou Alf al-Hosein B. Abdaliah B. Stn&a ou d’Avicenne, Texte 
arabe avec l’explication en francais. Part I, Leyden, 1880. 


Vol. XVII. 

Pp. 140-176. The two principal kingdoms of ancient Armenia were Urartu 
and Minni, called in the Biblical records Ararat and Minni. These two names 
suddenly disappeared after the conquest of the country by the Persians, and 
the name Arminia is used in their stead. M. Darmesteter believes that 
Arminia is an artificial contraction of the two names Ar(arat) -- Min(ni), 
made by the Persian authorities for the sake of convenience. [A parallel 
case is that of our Pen-Mar = Pennsylvania-Maryland.J]—M. E. Drouin reads 
a note on the coins stamped by the Touranian princes from the third to 
the seventh century of our era. The coins prove the use, at the same time, of 
at least five different alphabets among the Touranian people who occupied 
Turkestan, Iran and the valleys of the rivers Caboul and Indus.—M. l'abbe 
Quentin prints cuneiform text, transliteration and translation af a tablet pre- 
served in the Louvre Museum. This inscription mentions a king Sil-ha-ak, 
for whom no place can be found in the Assyrian chronology. M. Oppert 
believes that he must be inserted between the years 667 and 661 B. C.,a 
period in which Assyrian chronology shows a lacuna. [The reading Silhak is 
by no means certain, it could also be read Tar-hak, etc.].—M.O. Houdas 
reviews (1) Recueil de thémes et versions (arabe parlé) par Allaoua ben Yahya; 
Mostagenem, 1890; and (2) Cours gradué de thémes francais-arabes, par 
Auguste Mouliéras, Paris, 1890.—M. C. de Harlez speaks of the nature of the 
Yi-king and its interpretation —M. B. de Meynard reviews (1) O. Houdas’ 
Chrestomathie maghrebie, Paris, 1891 ; (2) N. Mallouf’s Grammaire ¢lémen- 
taire de la langue turque, 2¢ édition, Paris, 1889, 1nd (3) R. Youssouf’s Dic- 
tionnaire portatif turc-francais de la langue usuelle, en caractéres latins et 
turcs, Constantinople, 1890. All the three publications are recommended to 
students of Oriental languages. 


Pp. 331-356. M.B.de Meynard considers the ‘Lettres de Bedi’ez-zeman 
(Hamadani)' avec commentaire explicatif et littéraire, Beyrouth, 1800, 545 
pages, 8°,’ a worthy companion to the Maqamat of Hamadani. published by 
the same Jesuit fathers in 1890 (A. J. P. XI 257).—M. Fr. V. Scheil believes 
that the phrase (amelfti) cabé Ya-u-du, occurring in a letter among the Tell- 
El-Amarna tablets, written by Aziri, an Egyptian prefect, to his father Dudu 
(cf. J. A. XVII, p. 236), has reference to the Jews. Of great importance 
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would be the fact that in our letter (No. 39) the determinative is neither matu 
(country) nor Alu (city), but amelfiti (people) augmented by cabé (warriors).— 
M. E, Drouin reviews ‘ Taqvim-i-Meskoukat-i-Osmanieh ou traité de numis- 
matique ottomane, par Ismail Ghalib Edhém Bey, Constantinople, 1307 Hég., 
SIO pages, 8°; and M. J. Halévy has a note on the recent book of Dr. Karl 
Albrecht, Die im Tahkemdnf vorkommenden Angaben ther Juda Hartzi’s 
Leben, Studien und Reisen. The book is based on the text of Tahkemdni as 
published by Paul de Lagarde. 


Pp. §32-546, M. Clermont-Ganneau contributes philological and historical 
observations on the recently discovered Nabatean inscriptions (cf. especially 
Z. A., 1890, p. 280).---Μ. Jules Oppert shows that the destruction of the monu- 
ments of Babylon by Xerxes, upon his return from Greece, is explained by the 
fact that several Babylonian contracts are dated during the reign of king 
Sama’-irib, contemporary of Xerxes. It is probable that this prince became 
king of Babylon during the revolution against Xerxes after the battle at 
Salamis, 480 B.C. When Xerxes, upon his return, conquered Babylon, the 
monuments of the city were partly destroyed.—In Stade’s Zeitschrift fir die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft XI 9g ff., K. Budde proposed to read in Exodus 
21,8 MT instead of Mw; ib. 34 1BDD for 93, and 22 ἜΡΡΕΙ for ὈΡΕΞ, 
and in chapter 22, 30 ΠΒΦΠΠ wz for ΠΡῚΘ ΠῚ3 Wai. To these emen- 
dations M. Halévy objects, as inconsistent with the genius and grammar of the 
Hebrew language. On the other hand, he praises B.’s placing 20, 2b after 
22, 3, and thinks that 22, t-2a will join to these very neatly ; his re-arrange- 
ment of Exod. 22, 18-17 is commended; the reading of 3" in 23,2 for 2 offers 


a nice antithesis to ra in the following verse; and considering the words 
3 ‘YAN nid3? (verse 2) as a dittography, this second verse would be trans- 


lated: ‘Neither shalt thou speak against the great (rich) to make justice 
deviate, nor shalt thou countenance a poor man in his cause.’ 
ὟΝ. Muss-ARNOLT, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In a recent number of the Journal (XI 389) I said touching Sidney’s Greek 
scholarship: ‘A first-hand knowledge of the Greek authors whom Sidney cites 
is not made evident by the character of his references.’ Since then I have 
chanced on Henri Estienne’s dedication of his edition of Herodian (1581) to 
Sidney, from which it is tolerably evident that the great scholar was a little 
afraid lest the accomplished courtier should have let his Greek slip. Quamvis 
autem, he says, is sis (si modo te aula non mutavit ab illo quem in Germania 
primum, deinde in Austria cognovi) qui, si hunc scriptorem in manus sumas, 
interpretis opera carere possis: tamen ecorum quae circa interpretationem in 
gratiam eorum praestiti qui non itidem sine cortice (ut est in proverbio) natare 
gueunt, tibi quoque iucundam fore lectionem confido. 


One of my favorite illustrations of the insufficiency of English-Greek dic- 
tionaries has been for many years the word ‘ between,’ as in the phrase ‘war 
between,’ which cannot be translated by the help of Franz or Yonge, whether 
under ‘between’ or under ‘war.’ The Greek, confiding in the common sense 
of his reader, sometimes contents himself with a copulative conjunction. 
πόλεμον Χαλκιδέων καὶ ᾿Ἐρετριέων, says Thukydides (1,15, 3), and it suffices. 
Xen. says (Hell. 3, 2, 31) ὁ ᾿Λακεδαιμονίων καὶ ᾿Ηλείων πόλεμος, and it suffices. 
In the very first line of Thukydides we read Θ, ᾿Αθηναῖος ξυνέγραψε τὸν πόλεμον 
τῶν Πελοποννησίων καὶ ᾿Αθηναίων, and, if the first book had been as unlucky as 
the fourth, some one would have bracketed as unnecessary the following 
words ὡς ἐπολέμησαν πρὸς ἀλλήλους, Sometimes a preposition is employed, and 
we find in Thukydides ἐς, as 1, 55,3, Tov πολέμου τοῖς Κορινθιοις ἐς τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους. 
But πρός is the great favorite, and no wonder; for πρός is the favorite preposi- 
tion with persons and personifications, and without personality of some sort 
reciprocity is impossible. πρός brings the parties face to face, πρόσωπον 
πρὸς πρόσωπον, if I may be allowed to quote the New Testament on such 
an occasion; it brings the parties face to face and leaves them to settle the 
matter. Which party is the assailant depends on the context. In Th.1,50, 1: 
ναυμαχία yap αὕτη “Ἕλλησι πρὸς "Ελληνας, it seems to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence. We find 1,13, 4: ναυμαχία Κορινθίων πρὸς ἹΚερκυραίους, 1,18, 1: μάχη 
Μήδων πρὸς ᾿Αθηναίους, 1, 100, 1: ναυμαχία ᾿Αθηναίων καὶ τῶν ξυμμάχων πρὸς 
Μήδους, and other passages cited in Grundstrdm, de usu praepositionis πρός 
apud Thucydidem. It is this use of πρός that Professor Lamberton, in his 
πρός with accusative (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1801), 
thinks is not stated with sufficient distinctness nor so generally understood as 
it ought to be, especially when there is an ‘apparent syntactical reversal,’ as he 
calls it, and the reflex action is the more important. Under πόλεμος he cites 
the well-known passage Dem. 18, 262: ἦν yap ἄσπονδος καὶ ἀκήρυκτος ὑμῖν πρὸς 
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τοὺς θεατὰς πόλεμος, with the comment: “It was the audience surely that 
‘made war’ on the actors, and not the actors on the audience.” True, but the 
Greek does not commit itself to that. πρὸς τοὺς θεατάς was translated by our 
ancestors ‘cum spectatoribus, and translated correctly. Of course it must 
needs be that misunderstandings come, and Professor Lamberton says that 
‘Franke actually proposed to alter ὑμᾶς into ὑμῶν᾽ in Lys. 10, 22: τίνος 
ὄντος ἐμοὶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐγκλήματος. But he forgets to add that Frohberger sets 
Franke right by citing for ἔγκλημα πρός w. acc., not only Lys. 16, τὸ and Dem. 
1,7, but other instances outside of the oratorical range to which Professor 
Lamberton confines himself. To be sure ἔγκλημα does not so clearly involve 
mutuality except so far as all complaints involve two parties, and in such cases 
as ἔγκλημα trouble might arise, but nobody ever did, nobody ever could well 
misunderstand Isokr. 8, 38: τὴν πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἀπέχθειαν, correctly rendered by old 
translators and new vwestra offensio. See Lutz, Die Praepositionen bei den 
attischen Rednern, p. 163. But by citing Lutz I do not mean to intimate that 
he has exhausted the subject, nor that Professor Lamberton’s essay may not be 
read with profit by the side of Lutz. Indeed, Lutz limits himself to statistics 
and to striking instances, but under the latter he has omitted the most remark- 
able use of πρός, and one which Professor Lamberton has not failed to empha- 
size, Lys. 14, 2: πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας ἡμῖν διαφορᾶς οὔσης, where πρὸς τοὺς πατέρας 
Ξεπατρῴου. The brachylogy was correctly explained by Reiske, but it is nene 
the less a strong stretch of πρός. Professor Lamberton renders ‘Our fathers 
being already at loggerheads,’ with which I have little fault to find. Only 
“already’ is the German ‘schon,’ and ‘at loggerheads’ is not Lysianic. 


As the opt. may he used in an imperative sense, and as the opt. with dv is 
familiarly employed in a similar way, a large proportion of the so-called 
potential optatives or opt.=opt. with ἄν may be set down under this head and 
dismissed without further ado. See my Pindar, Introductory Essay, civ. But 
what are we to do with Pindar O 11, 21: τὸ γὰρ | ἐμφνὲς οὗτ᾽ αἰθων ἀλώπηξ | obr’ 
ἐρίβρομοι λέοντες διαλλάξαιντο Fyfoc? A few months after the publication of 
my edition I found in an article of Schroeder's (Jahresbericht des Berliner 
Philologenvereins, 1885, p. 357), the simple and evident correction διαλλάξαντο 
(gnomic aorist), which sets matters right by a stroke of the pen. It is just 
these easy emendations that are so rarely made and so poorly circulated, 
and I find WILAMOWITz saying in his Commentariolum Grammaticum IV: 
"διαλλάξαντο pro soloeco optativo neminem restituisse saepius in scholis questus 
sum; nuper vidi verum a Lehrsio Mus. Rhen. 30, 93 breviter esse indicatum,’ 
Another ‘ potential’ opt. which was brought into the Pindaric text by Her- 
mann for an unmetrical IKOMAN (P. 4, 118) is put aside by Lehrs in the same 
place. Madvig had proposed ἱκνοῦμαι or ixdvw, and Lehrs betters the lesson 
by ἱκάνων. But after all ixocu’ ἄν is far from hopeless. Comp. I 414, and see 
A.J. P. VII 272. Inthe same Comsmentariolum Wilamowitz makes another 
pretty emendation by striking ont a comma in the same paem (v. 3) and read- 
ing οὐρανίων ὑδάτων ὀμβρίων παίδων νεφέλας, and not ὀμβρίων, παίδων νεφέλας. 
This is in accordance with the conception of the scholiasts: παῖδας νεφελῶν 
τοὺς ὄμβρους φησί. This has the true Pindaric ring. Cf. Q 2,13: ἀλλ᾽ ὦ Κρόνιε 
mai Ῥέας. This is the kind of emendation which one would like to recom- 
mend to-Mr. Bury instead of the wanton generation of new Greek words and 
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unheard-of ‘Greek forms, By the way, if any man desires to be avenged of 
a philological adversary he need only await Wilamowitz’s leisure, for annihi- 
lation at his hands is merely a question of time. Ovsnes codem cogimur, It is 
Bornemann’s turn now, and as Bornemann, enraged by the quiet way in 
which I had put aside one of his emendations, fell on my Pindar with the 
malevolence of his tribe, I find myself able to read with Christian resigna- 
tion what Wilamowitz has written: Puderet me mei ipsius si Bornemannis 
aliquid persuadere vellem. 

It will be seen from what has been said above that I am only too glad to 
get rid of a potential optative by anything that can be considered fair means, 
In prose I have little scruple in restoring ἂν, and if there is any ground for 
suspecting haplography, I have no scruple at all. No scruple at all? In the 
silent watches of the night, I must confess, the cacophony of ANAN does 
haunt me, and I ask how many Greek words begin that way (see A. J. P. IIT 
453). But the potential optatives in verse are not so accommodating, for the 
critic has to say to himself there μέτρῳ κατάβαινε,. The comparatively large 
οὐκ ἐστιν ὅπως group being negative may be accounted for by an equation with 
οὐκ dv, πῶς dv, and nearly all the rest present the curious phenomenon of an 
AN somewhere, an EI somewhere, so that the ear is satisfied and the mind 
cheated. Aisch. Cho. §94: ὑπέρτολμον ANdpoc φρόνημα τίς λέγοι; Soph. Antig. 
604: TeAN, Zev, δύνασιν τίς ΑΝ δρῶν ὑπερβασίᾳ κατάσχοι; Eur. Andr. 929: πῶς 
οὖν tad’, ὡς ΕἾποι τις, ἐξημάρτανες ; Ar. Av. 179: ὥσπερ ΕΪποι τις τόπος. But 
this explanation was intended for the midsummer number, and I will not 
pursue the theme lest ‘the whole quire’ of grammarians 


hold their hips and loffe 
And waxen in their mirth. 


Dr. HOLDEN’s successive editions show the same leading characteristics with 
great steadiness, and it is hard to notice a new book of his without falling into 
the old style of comment and repeating what has been said in other issues 
of the Journal, In turning over the concluding volume of his Cyropacdcta 
(Cambridge, At the University Press; N. Y., Macmillan & Co.) one notes the 
same fulness of grammatical comment, the same eagerness to keep up with the 
advance of the times. In this laudable effort the new edition of Goodwin’s 
Moods and Tenses, with its liberal incorporation of recent results, has lightened 
Dr. Holden’s burden very much, but here and there the doctrine has not been 
heeded, and the comment on 7,1, 18: πάντες ἐροῦσι τὸ λοιπὸν μηδὲν εἶναι κερ- 
dakearepov ἀρετῆς, is almost as unsatisfactory as if the article on μή in L. and 
S., 7th ed., as if the article on the encroachment of μῇ on ov in the first number 
of this Journal (1880), as if Goodwin, M. and T., 685 had not become common 
property. In A. J. P. I, 49 (note) the μή of Plat. Gorg. 449, one of Dr. Holden’s 
examples, is explained on the principle of apposition with τοῦτος Comp. Plat. 
Rpb. 6,497 B: τοῦτο καὶ ἐπαιτιῶμαι, μηδεμίαν ἀξίαν εἶναι τῶν νῦν κατάστασιν 
πόλεως φιλοσόφου φύσεως, though it would be easy to claim for the latter passage 
the judicial force which we find in καταγιγνώσκω (X. Kyr. 6, 1, 36, Thuk. 7, 51, 
1, cf. 4, 72, 4), that judicial force which Dr. Holden does not recognize in Plat. 
Apol. 2: A: ἀνεῖλεν ἡ Πυθία μηδένα σοφώτερον εἶναι. Wherever ‘ the utterance 
strives to make the statement good and the thought is at once ἃ wish’ there 
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#4 is prone to intrude on the sphere of ov, and we must be on the watch for 
these shifting moods. But this is an old story, and I should not have repeated 
it if a fresh reading of Thukydides had not renewed my amazement at the 
boggling, blinking and slurring of the commentators in the matter of the 
Thukydidean negatives. 


Nor does Herodotus fare much better. So Mr. STRACHAN, in his recent 
edition of Herodotus VJ (N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1891), stumbles over so 
simple a problem as the oracular μή in c. 66: ἔκρινε μὴ 'Apiotuvoc εἶναι 
Δημάρητον, a pretty contrast to the φὰς οὐκ ἑωυτοῦ εἶναι of the preceding chap- 
ter. And yet Mr. Strachan’s edition seems to be exceptionally good of its 
kind. He is alive to all the recent questions, he has consulted the freshest 
authorities, and his little volume is not to be classed with the manufactured 
schoolbooks that are the despair of the reviewer. 


In the new edition of his Homeric Grammar (Oxford, The Clarendon 
Press ; New York, Macmillan & Co.) Mr. MONRO says, under §297, what 
he said nine years ago: ‘It is evident that a conditional clause of this kind” 
(πρίν with subj.) ‘can only occur after a negative principal clause.’ But in 
a note (p. 401) he wakes up to the fact that in the Law of Gortyn πρίν xa 
with the subj, is repeatedly used after an affirmative principal clause ; see 
Baunack, Die Inschrift von Gortyn, p. 82. If Mr. Monro had not relied so 
absolutely on Sturm and Goodwin, and had read the note in this Journal, 
VI 482, in connection with my article on πρίν, II 480, the matter might pos- 
sibly have appeared to him ina different light. But the revision of the 
syntactical part of the Homeric Grammar has not been thorough enough to 
warrant the hope of so careful a scrutiny of current work. 


‘Insbesondere,’ says H. LATTMANN, in his interesting treatise, Selbstdn- 
diger und besogener Gebrauch der Tempora im Lateinischen (p. 114), ‘ist zu 
beachten dass die alte Regel, der Conjunctivus Futuri werde neben einem 
Futurum (oder futurischen Ausdrucke) durch den Conjunctivus Praesentis, 
neben anderen Zeiten durch das Partic. Futuri mit sim vertreten, unrichtig 
ist. Der Conj. Praesentis erscheint an Stelle eines unabhangigen Futurum 
nur dann, wenn es im Verhaltnis der Gleichzeitigkeit zu der futurischen 
Handlung des Hauptsatzes steht. Nur als Potentialis oder Finalis kann es 
auch neben einem Futurum den Sinn der Nachzeitigkeit haben. Wo aber 
bloss oblique Beziehung (oder blosse Unterordnung) den Conjunctiv ver- 
langt, wird die Beziehung der Nachseitigkest auch neben einem Futurum durck 
Part. Futuri mit sim beseichnet.’ Then follow examples and an explana- 
tion of the reasons why this usage has not been regarded. I rub my eyes. 
In the first ed. of my Grammar (1867) I said (§298 R): ‘whenever the 
interval between the dependent future and the leading future is to be 
marked, the periphrastic tense must be employed,’ and in the revised ed. 
(1872): ‘whenever the dependent future is subsequent to the leading 
future, the periphrastic tense must be employed’ (§514). I rub my eyes, 
for up to this time I never dreamed that so simple and common-sense a 
rule needed an especial emphasis. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 
furnished. 
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pp. Macmillan, 4s. 6d. 
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Mahaffy (Rev. J. P.) A History of Classical Greek Literature. Vol. σ, 
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Quintilian. Institutionis Oratoriae Liber Decimus: A revised text, with 
introductory essays, critical and explanatory notes, and a facsimile of the 
Harleian MS, by W. Peterson. 8vo, 310 pp. Clarendon Press. 125. 6d. 

Thucydides. Book 2. Edit. by E.C. Marchant. 12mo, 364 pp. Afacmilien. 
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Amélineau (E.) Notice sur le papyrus gnostique Bruce. In-4. Imprimerie 
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dont rix est le dernier terme. In-12. ον. 4 fr. 

Audouin (E.) Etude sommaire des dialectes grecs littéraires. Préface par 
O. Kiemann. In-12. Ο Xlincksieck. Cart. 3 fr. 

Baron (Ch.) Le Pronom relatif et la conjonction en grec. Grin-8. A. 
Picard, § fr. 

Bos (le Dr. A.) Glossaire de la langue d’oil (XI-XIV siécles). Gr. in-8. 
Maisonneuve. 16 fr. 

En-Nesawi (Mohammed). Histoire du sultan Djelal ed-din Mankobirti. 
Texte arabe publié par O. Houdas. Gr. in-8. Leroux, 15 fr. 

Hong-Liang-Kih. Histoire géographique des seize royaumes. Ouvrage 
traduit du chinois et annoté par A. Des Michels. rer fascicule. Gr. in-8. 
Leroux. 7 fr. §0. 

La Grasserie (Raoul de). Etudes de grammaire comparée. Gr. in-8, Afaison- 
neure. 8 fr. 

Nicole (Jules). Les Scolies genevoises de IIliade. 2 vol. in-8. Genéve, 
Fachetle. 35 fr. 

Nizam Oul-Moulk (le vizir). Siasset Naméh. Texte persan eédité par Ch. 
Shefer. Gr. in-8. Leroux. 16 fr. 

Petit (Arsene), La Grammaire de la lecture ἃ haute voix. In-12. Hetsel. 
3 fr. 

Rougé (Jacques de). Géographie ancienne de la Basse-Egypte. In-8. 
Rothschild. 20 fr. 

Saadya. Commentaire sur le Séfer Yesira par Saadya de Fayoum, publié et 
traduit par Mayer Lambert. ‘Gr, in-8. Bousllon. ΤῸ fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abhandlungen, Breslauer philologische. Hrsg. v. Rich. Férster. 6. Bd., zr. 
u. 2. Hft, gr. 8. Breslau, W. Koebmer. τὰ. 5. Inhalt: 1. De Tacitei de 
oratoribus dialogi codicum nexu et fide, scripsit Dr. Fridericus Scheuer. Acce- 
dit codicis Vindobonensis DCCXI collatio. viii, 49 ὃ. πὶ, 2.—2. De Q. 
Aurelii Symmachi studiis graecis et latinis scripsit Dr. Guilelmus Kroll. 
99 5. m. 3. | 

Acta martyrum et sanctorum. Syriace ed. Bedjan. Tomus II. Martyres 
Chaldaei et Persae. gr. 8. xiii,688 ὃ. Parisiis. Leipzig, //arrassowtts ἐπ 
Comm, m.24. (1. u. 11. m. 44.) 

Arnold (Thdr) Die griechischen Studien d. Horaz. Neu. hrsg. v. Wilh. 
Fries. gr. 8. xiii, 143 5. Halle a-S., Buchh. d. Watsenhauses. τὰ. 2. 
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Aufrecht (Thdr.) An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit Works and Authors, 
gr. 8. viii, 795 S. Leipzig, F. 4. Brockhaus’ Sort. τὰ. 30. 

Bartholomae (Chr.) Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte. II. 
gr. 8 Halle a-S., M. Niemeyer. m.7. (τ. ἃ. 2. m. 12.) Inhalt: I. Indo- 
germanisch sk u. skh. II. Altindisch asis > Jateinisch eras. vi, 262 S 

Bauer (Adf.) Literarische ἃ. historische Forschungen zu Aristoteles 
᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. gr. 8. vii, τοὺ ὃ. Miinchen, ὦ 47. Beck. τὰ, 3. 

Bibliothek, altfranzsische. 12. Bd. 8. Leipzig, Ο. R. Reisland. m. 2.50. 
(1-12. m, 69.30). Inhalt: Floris et Liriope, altfranzésischer Roman d. Robert 
de Blois. Zum ersten Mal hrsg. von Dr. Wolfram v. Zingerle. xxx, 52 S. 

Bibliothek, assyriologische, hrsg. v. Frdr. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. 3. Bd., 
2. Abth., 1. Lfg. gr. 4. Leipzig, Δ C. Hinrichs’ Verl. τὰ. 18. (1, 1-4. 11, 
Ill, x. u. 2. 1, IV-VI. u. TX. m. 332.) Inhalt: Das babylonische Nimrodepos. 
Keilschrifttext der Bruchsticke der sogenannten Izdubarlegenden m. dem 
keilinschriftl. Sintfluthberichte. Nach den Originalen im brit. Museum copirt 
u. hrsg. v. Paul Haupt. 2. Abth., den Keilschrifttext der XI. u. XII. Taf. wie 
der seit 1882 neugefundenen od. vervolistind. Fragmente enth. 1. Lfg. S.79- 
159. Nr. 43-72. 

Bibliothek, hellenische, unter Red. v. H.C. Miller u. A. J. Flament. 1. Thi. 
1, Bd. gr. 8. Leiden, £. J. Brill, τὰ. 4. Inhalt: Historische Grammatik 
der hellenischen Sprache, v. H.C. Miller. In 2 Bdn., 1. Bd. Grammatik. 
vili, 227 9. 

Bibliothek, romanische, hrsg. v. Wendelin Foerster. Nr. 4-6. 8. Hallea-S., 
ΜΙ. Niemeyer, τὰ. 11. (1-6. πὰ. 22.) Inhalt: 4. Wistasse le Moine. Alt- 
franzdsischer Abenteuerroman d. XIII, Jahrh. Nach der einz. Pariser Hand- 
schrift v. Neuem hrsg. ν. Wendelin Foerster u. Joh. Trost. xxxi, 88 S. m. 3.— 
s. Kristian v. Troyes, Yvain [Der Lowenritter]. Neue verb. Textausg. m. Ein- 
leitg. u. Glossar. Hrsg. v. W. Foerster. xxiv, 187 5. m.4.—6. Das Adams- 
spiel. Anglonormannisches Gedicht ἃ. 12. Jahrh., m.e. Anh.: Die 15 Zeichen 
ἁ. jtingsten Gerichts. Hrsg. v.D . Karl Grass. viii, 174 5. m. 4. 

Blimner (Hugo). Studien zur Geschichte der Metapher im Griechischen. 
1. Hft. Ueber Gleichniss u. Metapher in der attischen Komédie. gr. 8. xix, 
287 ὃ. Leipzig, 3. G. Texbner. wm. 8. 

Bourquin (Thdr.) Grammatik der Eskimo-Sprache. gr. 8 xx, 415 S. 
Gnadau, Unitdts-Buchh. geb. m. 27. 

Cappeller (Carl). A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, based upon the St. 
Petersburg lexicons. gr. 8. viii, 672 5. Strassburg i-E., Α΄ J. 7rbner Verl, 
geb. in Leinw. m. 21. 

Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca. Edita consilio et auctoritate acade- 
miae litterarum regiae Borussicae. Vol. IV, pars III, Lex.-8. Berlin, G. 
Reimer. m.7. Inhalt: Ammonius, in Porphyrii isagogen sive V voces. Ed. 
Adf. Busse. xlvi,133S. (IV, 1-3. τὰ. 20.80.) 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum, consilio et auctoritate Academiae littera- 
rum regiae borussicae editum. Vol. III, suppl. IT. et vol. VIII, suppl. I. Fol. 
Berlin, G. Reimer, τὰ. 81. Inhalt: III. Inscriptionum Orientis et Illyrici 
latinarum supplementum edd. Thdr. Mommsen, Otto Hirschfeld, Alfr. Domas- 
zewski. Fasc. II. 5. 1373-1667. m. 29. (Vol. IIT cum suppl. I et IL. 
m, 1§4.).— VIII. Inscriptionum Africae proconsularis latinaram supplementum 
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edd. Renatus Cagnat et Joas. Schmidt, commentariis instruxit Joas. Schmidt. 
S. 1143-1666. kart.m.52. (Vol. VIII cum. suppl. πὶ. 148.) 

Culex, carmen Vergilio ascriptum recensuit et enarravit Fridericus Leo. 
Accedit Copa elegia. 8. 1225S. Berlin, Weidmann. τὴ. 3. 

Dieterich (Albr.) Abraxas, Studien zur Religionsgeschichte d. spateren 
Altertums. gr. 8. vi, 221 5. Leipzig, 8. G. Teubner. m. 4.40. 

Dionysi Halicarnasensis antiquitatum romanarum quae supersunt, ed. Carolus 
Jacoby. Vol. III. 8. iii, 400 S. Leipzig, 3. G. Tesbner. τὰ. 3. (I-III. 
m. 9.60.) 

Du Cange. Carolus du Fresne, glossarium. Anastat. Neudr. Fasc. 10. 
[Finis.] Fol. (Appendix et Etymologicon vocabulorum Sp. 47-316.) Breslau, 

W. Koebner. ἃ mm. 9.60. . 

Eisenlohr (Aug.) E.mathematisches Handbuch der alten Aegypter[Papyrus 
Rhind d. British Museum], dbers. u. erklart. 2. Ausg. [ohne Tafeln]. gr. 4. 
iv, 278 5. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs Verl. τὰ. 12. 

Euripides. Hippolytos. Griechisch u. deutsch von Ulr. v. Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf. gr.8. 245 5. Berlin, Wetdmann, τὰ. 8. 

Gardthausen (V.) Augustus u. seine Zeit. In 2 Thin. ἃ 2 Bde. I. Thl., 
1. Bd. u. 11. Thl,1. Halbbd. gr. 8. Leipzig, 8. G. Teubner. τὰ. τό. I,1 
(x, 481 S. m. Titelbild.) τὰ. 10.—II, 1 (276 5.) τὰ, 6. 

Goebel (Ed.) Homerische Blatter. Lexikologische, krit. ἃ. exeget. Beitrage 
zu Homer. gr. 4. 24S. Paderborn, /. Schiningh. τὰ. —8o. 

Graf (Ernst). Rythmus ἃ. Metrum. Zur Synonymik. gr. 8. iv, 97 S 
Marburg i-H., M. G. Elwert’s Verl. m. 2.40. 

Ἡσιόδου τὰ ἅπαντα ἐξ ἑρμηνείας Καρόλου Σίττὰ, (Ζωγραφεῖος "Ἑλληνικὴ βιβλιο- 
θήκη, τόμος γ΄.) gr. 8. xiii, 645 5. m. τ Bildnis in Heliograv. ἃ. r Fksm. 
᾿Αθήνησιν, 1889. Leipzig, B. Ο. Teubner. m. 10. 

Immerwahr (Walt.) Die Kulte ἃ. Mythen Arkadiens. In 2 Bdn. 1. Bd. 
Die arkad. Kulte. gr. 8. vi, 288 5. Leipzig, 8. G. Teubner. τὰ. 4. 

Inscriptiones antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti Euxini graecae et latinae, 
Iussu et impensis societatis archaeologicae imperii russici ed. M. Basilius 
Latyschev. Vol. II. Inscriptiones regni bosporani continens. Imp. 4. lvi., 
351 S.m. 2 farb. Karten. St. Petersburg. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. m.30. (I. u. 
II. m. 50.) 

Jackson (A, V. Williams). The Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription. 
With appendices. gr. 8. 36S. Stuttgart, W. Kok/hammer, 1890. m.—8o. 

Koch (C. Frdr.) Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache. 3. Bd. 
gr. 8. Kassel, G. H. Wigand. τὰ. 10. Inhalt: Die Wortbildung der eng- 
lischen Sprache. 2. Aufl., zum Drucke besorgt v. Rich. Walker. xxiv, 452 S. 

Korting (Gust.) Lateinisch-romanisches Wérterbuch. 9. u. 10. Lfg. 
Lex.-8. vii, Sp. 781-828 u. Wortverzeichnisse 5. 113-174. Paderborn, ¥. 
Schoningh, ἃ τὰ. 2 (kipt. m. 22.) 

Lehrbticher der germanischen Philologie, I. Bd. gr.8 Berlin, Mayer & 
Muller, m.§. Inhalt: Germanische Mythologie v. Elard Hugo Meyer. xi, 
354 S. 

Lehrbiicher d. Seminars f. orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin. Hrsg. v. dem 
Director d. Seminars. 4. ἃ. §. Bd. gr. 8. Berlin, W. Spemann. geb. in 
Leinw. τὰ. 32. (1-5. m. 79.50). Inhalt: 4. Japanisches Lesebuch. Marchen 
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τι. Erzihign. in japan. Umgangssprache u. latein. Umschrift, nebst Anmerkgn. 
u. Worterbuch v. Herm. Plaut. xvi, 428 ὃ. m. 20—s. Praktische Gram- 
matik der neugriechischen Schrift- u. Umgangssprache, m. Obungsstticken u. 
Gesprichen v. J. K. Mitsotakis. xii, 26ο 5. m. 12. 

Libanii apologia Socratis. Rec. notisque instruxit Y. H. Rogge. gr. 8. v, 
96S. Amsterdam, 7. Muller. πὶ. 3.60. 

Lieblein (J.) Dictionnaire de noms hiéroglyphiques en ordre généalogique 
et alphabetique. 3. Lfg. gr. 8. S. 557-932 autogr. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’ 
Verl. τὰ. 30. (1-3. τῇ. 75.) 

Mayer (A.) UObungen d. lateinischen Stils [im Anschluss an die Lekttre d. 
Corn. Nepos u. C. Jul. Caesar]. 5. u. 6. Schulj. [Tertia]. gr. 8. xvi, 404 S. 
Freiburg i-Br., Herder. τὰ. 3; einbd. in Halbldr. πὶ. —gqo. 

Miller (Ant.) Die Alexandergeschichte nach Strabo. 2. Tl. gr. 4. ii, 
25S. Wulrzburg, Séahkef, τὰ. 1.50. (1. ἃ. 2. τῇ. 4.) 

Neubauer (Ad.) Petite grammaire hébraique provenante de Yemen. Texte 
arabe. 8. 39S. Leipzig, O. Harrassowits. m. 4.50. 

Paul(Herm.) Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, unter Mitwirkg. von 
K. v. Amira, W. Arndt, O. Behaghel, etc., hrsg. I. Bd. Begriff u. Geschichte 
der german. Philologie.—Methodenlehre.—Schriftkunde.—Sprachgeschichte. 
—Mythologie. 6. Lfg. gr. 8. xviii, ἃ. 5. rozq-1138, m. 1 Runentaf. u. 1 
Karte. Strassburg i-E., Hed. Tribners Verl. τὰ. 2. (1. Bd. kplt.m. 18; geb. 
in Halbfrz. m. 21.) 

Persson (Per.) Studien zur Lehre v. der Wurzelweiterung und Wurzelvaria- 
tion. gr. 8. vi, 224 5. Upsala, Akadem. Buchh. τὰ. 8.80. 

Pizzi (Italo), Antologia firdusiana. 2a edizione. gr. 8. xix, 492 S. 
Leipzig, W. Gerhard. τὰ. 12; auf Velinpap. m. 15; Liebhaber-Ausg. m. 20; 
geb. in Pergament, m. 30. 

Pliss (Thdr.) Sophokles’ Elektra. Eine Auslegg. gr. 8. viii, 139 8. τὰ. 
1 Tab. Leipzig, 8. G. Zenbner. m. 3. 

Radloff (W.) Das Kudatku Bilik ἃ, Jusuf Chass-Hadschib aus Balasagun. 
1. ΤῊ]. Der Text, in Transscription hrsg. Imp.-4. xciii, 252 S. m.2 Taf. 
St. Petersburg. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. τὰ. 13.15. 

Regel (W.) Analecta Byzantino-Russica. Lex.-8. cliv, 143 S. m. 4 photo. 
lith. Taf. St. Petersburg. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. m. 7. 

Sallusti Crispi (C.) Historiarum reliquiae. Ed. Bertoldus Maurenbrecher. 
Fasc. I. Prolegomena. gr. 8. 835. Leipzig, 8. G. Teubner. τὰ. 2. 

Sammlung kurzer Grammatiken german. Dialekte. Herausg. von. Wilh. 
Braune. VI. gr. 8. Halle a-S., AZ, Niemeyer. τὰ. 2. Inhalt: Altsdchsische 
Grammatik v. O. Behaghel u. 2 H. Gallée. 1. Halfte: Laut- ἃ. Flexions- 
lehre, bearb. v. J. 11. Galleée. 116 5. 

Schwabe (Ludw.) Geschichte der archdologischen Suininigng der Univer- 
sitit Tibingen. 4. 41S. Tibingen, 7. Fucs. τὰ. 1.80. 

Studien, Berliner, f. classische Philologie ἃ. Archdologie. 12. Bd., 2, u. 3. 
Hft. gr. 8. Berlin, S. Calvary & Co. Einzelpr. m. 4.50 (12. Rd. kplt. πὶ. 
10.80). Inhalt: 2. Das Hannibalische Truppenverzeichnis bei Livius (XXI, 
C. 22). Von Prof. E. v. Stein. 37 5. m. 1.50.—3. Zenonis Citiensis de 
rebus physicis doctrinae fundamentum ex adiectis fragmentis constituit Karl 
Troost. 87S. m. 3. 
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Studien, dasselbe. 13. Bd., 1. u. 2. Hft. gr.8 Ebd. Elinzelpr. πὶ. 6.40. 
Inhalt: τ. Die Erkenntnislehre Philos v. Alexandria. Von Max Freudenthal. 
78 5. m. 2.—2. Die Eiche in alter a. neuer Zeit, v. Dr. Paul Wagler. 2. ΤΊ. 
128 5. m. 4. 

Sprachproben, altenglische, nebst e. Worterbuche, hrsg. v. Ed. M&tzner. 
2. Bd. Worterbuch. τι. Lfg. Lex.-8. 3. Abth. S. 121-204. Berlin, Weid- 
mann, m.8. (I-II, 10. m. 72.80.) 

Stadelmann (F.) Erziehung u. Unterricht bei den Griechen ἃ. Rimern. 
gr. 8. 2175. Triest, F. 42. Schimpf. τὰ. 3.50. 

Studien, Prager philologische. Mit Unterstiitzg. d. k. k. Unterrichtsminis- 
teriums hrsg. v. Prof. Otto Keller. 4. Hft. gr. 8. Prag, WH. Dominicus. m.1.40. 
(1-3 τὰ. 3.50.) Inhalt: Ant. Ludewig, quomodo Plinius maior, Seneca philo- 
sophos, Curtius Rufus, Quintilianus, Cornelius Tacitus, Plinius minor particula 
quidem usisint. Fasc. I. 76 5. 

Texte, irische, m. Wbersetzungen ἃ. Worterbuch. Hrsg. v. Wh. Stokes u. 
E. Windisch. 3. Serie. 1. Hft. gr. 8. iii, 282 S. Leipzig, S. Hérse/. τὰ. 8. 
(1-I1I, r. m. 43.) 

Vollers (K.) Lehrbuch der dgypto-arabischen Umgangssprache, m. Obungen 
Ὁ. e. Glossar. 8. xi, 231 5. Kairo, 1890. Leipzig, Xdhlers Antiquarium. 
m.6; geb. m. 6.§0. 

Wendland (Paul). Neu entdecke Fragmente Philos, nebst 6. Untersuchg. 
ib. die urspriingl. Gestalt der Schrift de sacrificiis Abelis ef Caini. gr. 8. xi, 
1528. Berlin, G. Reimer. m. 6. 


ITALIAN. 


Aristotele. La costituzione degli Ateniesi. Testo greco, versione italiana. 
Introduzione e note per cura di C, Ferrini. Milano. 8vo, pagine 160. 3.50. 
La costituzione di Atene, tradotta da C. G. Zuretti. Torino. 8vo, 
p. 88. 2. 

Bellezza (P.) Dei fontie dell’ autorita storica di C. Crispo Sallustio. Mi- 
lano. 16mo, p. 192, 2.50. 

Biblioteca delle tradizioni popolari siciliane, per cura diG. Pitré. Vol. 1: 
Canti popolari, raccolta illustrata. 2a ediz. Palermo. 16mo, ἢ. 469. Vol 
II, 16mo, p. 487 con p. 15 di musica. I due volumi inseparabili. 10. 

Galbo (Joakim). De personarum in Virgilii Aeneide natura et moribus,. 
Palermo. 8vo, p.128. 3.50. 

Laudi del Piemonte raccolte e pubblicate da F. Gabotto e D. Orsi. Vol. I. 
Bologna. 16mo, p. 144. 4.50. 

Linati-Delgado (F.) Nuovo Dizionario spagnuolo-italiano e italiano-spag- 
nuolo. Due volumi. Milano. 8vo. 18. 

Rinaldi (B.). Novissima crestomazia italiana. roa ediz. Milano. Due 
vol. 8vo. 6. Vol. I. Prose. p. 656. 4. Vol. II. Poesia e prospetto 
didattico-storico. p. 248. 2. 

Roberti (G.) La eloquenza greca, Vol. I. Pericle. Lisia. Isocrate. Torino. 
16mo, p. 309. 4. 

Terenzio. Gli Adelphoe, con introduzione e commenti di Ett. Stampini, 
Torino. 8vo, p. 269. 3.50. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Aristotle’s TIOAITEIA AOHNAIQN, edd. 6. Kaibel et U. de Wilamowitz- 
Millendorff. Berolini apud Weidmannos, MDCCCXCI. 1 m. 80 pf. 

Bauer (Adolf). Literarische u. historische Forschangen zu Aristoteles 
AOHNAIQN IIOAITEIA. Munchen, C. 37. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1891. 

Buchheim (C. A.) Balladen u. Romanzen, selected and arranged, with 
notes and literary introduction. (Golden Treasury Series.) New York, 
Macmillan & Co., 1891. $1. 

Caesar, Gallic War. Book 1. Edited for the use of schools by Arthur 
S. Walpole. London and New York, Macmsillan & Co., 1891. (Through 
Cushing & Co., Balto.) 

Caesaris (C. Iulii) Commentarii de Bello Gallico, herausg. v. Ignaz 
Prammer. 4te Aufl. vermebrt von einem Anhang: Das rdmische Kriegs- 
wesen in Casar’s gallischen Kaimpfen von E. Kahnke. Leipzig, GC. Freytag, 
1801. 1m. 

Classical Texts from Papyri inthe British Museum, including the newly 
discovered poems of Herodas. Ed. by F. G. Kenyon, with autotype fac- 
similes of MSS. British Museum, 1891. 

Colorado College Studies (Second Annual Publication). Colorado 
Springs, Col., 1891. 

Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum Editum consilio et 
impensis Academiae litterarum Caesareae Vindobonensis. 

Vol. XX. Fausti Reiensis et Ruricii Opera ex rec. Augusti Engel- 
brecht. 

Vol. XXV. 5. Aureli Augustini Operum sectionis VI, pars 1. Ex rec. 
Iosephi Zycha. Vienna and Prague, F. Zempsky. Leipzig, G. Frey- 
tag, 1891. 

Culex carmen Vergilio ascriptum. Rec. et enarravit Fridericus Leo. 
Accedit Copa elegia. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1891. 3m. 

Curtius (Emst). Die Stadtgeschichte Athen. Mit einer Uebersicht 
der Schriftquellen zur Topographie von Athen, von A. Milchhoefer. Ber- 
lin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1891. 16m. . 

Demosthenes. Ausgewahlte Reden. Erkl. von Anton Westermann. 
istes Bdchen, 9. verb. Aufl. besorgt von Emil Rosenberg. Berlin, Wesd- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1891. 2m. 25 pf. 

—— Ausgewahite Reden. Fir den Schulgebr., herausg. von Karl Wotke. 
gtte verm. Aufl. Wien u. Prag, 2. Zempsky, 1891. geb. 55 kr. 

Dictionnaire général de la langue francaise, par Adolphe Hatzfeld et 
Arséne Darmesteter avec le concours de M. Antoine Thomas. 5 Fasc. Paris, 
Ch. Delagraue. 1 fr. 
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Dyer (Louis). Studies of the Gods in Greece at certain Sanctuaries 
recently excavated. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 
8s. 6d. 

Euripides. Ausgewiahlte Tragédien. Erstes Bdchen, Die Bakchen. 4. 
Aufl. Erkl. von Ewald Bruhn. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1891. 
Im. 50 pf. 

—— Hippolytos. Griechisch u. Deutsch von Ulrich von Wilamo- 
witz-Mdllendorff. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1891. 8m. 

— Iphigeneia at Aulis. Ed. with introduction and critical and 
explanatory notes by E. B. England. London and New York, Macmillan 
& Co,, 1891. $1.75. 

Fac-similés de manuscrits grecs d’Espagne graves d’aprés les photo- 
graphies de Charles Graux avec transcriptions et notices par M. Albert 
Martin. Paris, Hachette ct Cre. 

Freudenthal (Max). Die Erkenntnislehre Philos von Alexandria. Ber- 
lin, S. Calvary & Co., 1891. 2m. §0 pf. 

Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. Edited with an introduction and 
notes by Waterman T. Hewett. Boston, 2. C. Heath, 1891. 

Gomperz (Th.) Die Schrift vom Staatswesen der Athener. Eine Streit- 
schrift. Wien, Alfred Holder, 1891. 

Goodwin (W. W.) The Present and Future of Harvard College. (Phi 
Beta Kappa Address.) Boston, Ginn & Co. 30 cts. 

Graves (Frank P.) ‘The Burial Customs of the Ancient Greeks. (M. A. 
Thesis, Columbia College.) Brooklyn, Rocke & Hawkins, 1891. 

Griechische Lyriker in Auswahl. fir den Schulgebr. herausg. von Alfred 
Biese. I Teil: Text. Leipzig, G. Freytag,1891. geh. 75 pf. 

HPQNAOY MIMIAMBOI. Herondas. A first recension by ὟΝ. G. Ruther- 
ford. London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 60 cts. 

Hawthorne (Julian) and Lemmon (Leonard). American Literature. An 
elementary textbook for use in high schools and academies. Boston, 2. C, 
Heath ὦ" Co., 1891. $1.25. 

Homer. Odyssey. Books VII-X I. With introduction, notes and 
table of Homeric forms by W. W. Merry. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1891. 

Horati (Q.) Flacci Sermonum et Epistolarum libri. Satiren u. Epis- 
teln des Horaz. Mit Anmerkungen von Lucian Miller. 1. Theil. Satiren. 
Wien, 2. Zempsky. Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1891. 
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VoL. XII, 4. WHOLE No, 48. 


I—ON THE OLD ARMENIAN VERSION OF PLATO’S 
LAWS. 


Our existing authorities for the text of the Laws are: (1) Codex 
Parisinus 1807; (2) the different apographa or copies of this 
codex; (3) Marsilii Ficini Versio; (4) the conjectural emendations 
of scholars ; (5) citations in ancient writers, Eusebius, Theodoret, 
Stobaeus. 

There is good evidence for supposing that the Armenian Ver- 
sion was made by Gregory Magistros early in the eleventh century ; 


but it is best to set aside for the present the question of its date 


and simply use it to rectify the Greek text in the same way as 
one uses a manuscript. 

The close kinship of the manuscript used by the Armenian 
translator with the Codex Parisinus No. 1807 is proved by this, 
that in the following passages—all of them: referred to in Schanz’ 
apparatus criticus—the Version exhibits the same reading as that 
Codex. My references are according to the text, page and notes 
of Schanz. The Version implies, then, the following readings in 
the Greek original: p. 2, 1.8 ὁ νόμος, 3. 3 οὔτ᾽ ἐπιτηδευμάτων, 3. 21 ἔτι, 
3. 24 διανοητέον | πῶς ἔτι λέγωμεν, 5.4 τοσοῦτον, 5. 16 πρὸς ἀλλήλους, 
5. 30 εἰρήνην τῆς στάσεως γενέσθαι, 5. 33 ἀνάγκην εἶναι, 6. 34 πολλὰ, 7. 17 
ἔφαμεν, 7. 22 καὶ | ἐπαινῶν, 7. 24 πρὸς τοὺς, 8. 11 Arm. omits ἀνδρείας 
αὐτῆς μόνης, 8. 14 ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ φράζει Τύρταιος, 8. 17 μάλα, 8. 21 ἄλλο, 
8. 23 πιστότης, 9. 5 ζητεῖν αὐτῶν, 9. 27 πόλις (vide infra), 10.6 νοῦ, 
10. 10 προστάξεις---οἰς ταῦτα, 10. 30 πᾶσιν, ΙΟ. 31 καθ᾽, 10. 32 ἐπισκο- 
πεῖν, 10. 34 τῶν νόμων, 12, 22 combining the two readings given 
both before and after erasure in Cod. Par.: τοὺς θυμοὺς ποιοῦσιν xnpi- 
νους πρὸς ταῦτα ξύμπαντα. KA. οἶμαι μεν οὕτω πρὸς ταῦτα ξύμπαντα, 12. 29 

Vor. ΧΙΙ.---Ὁ. 
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κακὸν ἣ τὸν τῶν ἡδονῶν μᾶλλον; 13. 8 Arm. seems to omit καὶ, 15. 20 
τί, 15. 27 καθάπερ ἐν τοῖς σώμασιν, 15. 28 ἐν ᾧ, 15. 33 παλαιὸν νόμον, 
16. I καὶ κατὰ φύσιν τὰς, 16. 18 ἤθεσιν, 16. 20 ὁπότε καὶ ὁπόσον, 16. 29 
οὗ, 16. 32 ἐν ἄστεσιν, 17. 2 combining the reading of apographa with 
that of Cod. Par. οὐδ᾽ ἔστιν ἁπάντων ὅστις ἂν ἀπαντῶν, 17.5 λύσαιτο, 
18. 21 πυρούς, 18. 24 προσφέρειν, 19. 2 ἡμῖν, 19. 4 ὑμῖν, 19. 11 κακῶν, 
19. 12 ἡγούμεθα, 19. 21 καὶ, 19. 22 ὑπὸ, 19. 28 εἶναι ἄρχων, 19. 29 ὁ δὲ, 
IQ. 21 οἰώμεθα, 20. 8 μῶν, 23. 3 Arm. favors σμικρὰ, 23. 4 ἀνακαθαιρό- 
μενος, 23. 9 ei—Adyor, 23. 16 ἡμῶν---πόλει, 23. 22 πρὸς αὐτὰ | ὑμῶν, 
23. 27 θείᾳ μοίρα, 23. 31 τῇδε, 24. 23 δεῖν, 24. 32 ποιοῦντα, 25. 3 τῆς τοῦ 
πράγματος ἀρετῆς, 25. I1 καὶ ἄλλων τοιοὕτων pada, 25. 12 σφόδρα ἀνθρώπων, 
25. 20 ἄλλην τινὰ, 25. 22 αὐτοῖς, 26. 17 ὃς---ἐπωνόμασται, 26. 23 θεῖον 
(vide infra), 26. 27 ἀνθέλκουσαι (vide infra), 27. 2 οὖσαν, τὰς δὲ ἄλλας, 
27. 8 ἀρετῆς (vide infra), 27. 11 τούτων, 29. 14 διανοητέον, 29. 23 δὴ 
viv, 30.6 καὶ καλῶν αἰδῶ τὸ τούτῳ, 30. 21 φόβων, | φόβον, 30. 26 δεῖ, 
30. 27 ἣ τῇ, 32. 4 ὀρθῶς ἄν τι, 32. 7 διαφορᾷ, 32. 10 δι᾽, 32. 11 ἀνθρώπων, 
32. 23 ἣ πρότερον, 33. 6 ἄρα, 33. 16 δειλία, 33. 25 αὐτῶν | σφαλερώτερον, 
432. 29 Arm. adds nothing before ἦθος, 33. 21 μετὰ παιδείας παιδιάς, 
44. 27 βεβαίους, 35. I λόγῳ, 35. 3 αὑτῆς θ᾽, 35. 16 ἀμοιβὰς τοῖς θεοῖς, 
45. 18 ἐν ταῖς ἑορταῖς, 36.2 τὸ παρὰ, 36. 24 ἢ ὃς | διανοηθὲν, 36. 28 ἢ 
διανοεῖσθαι, 37. 14 ἔνεστιν περὶ, 37. 22 ἡμῖν, ἅπαντα, 37. 31 λέγοιμεν, 38. I 
αὐτὸς, 38. 10 καὶ [μιμήμασι | ἑκάστων, 38. 12 ἣ (for 7), 38. 26 μῶν οὖν τι 
βλάβην (omitting, however, ἔσθ᾽ ἥντινα), 38. 27 αὐτοῖς, 39. 9 τὴν, 39. 23 
συνηθείαις, 39. 26 καὶ ὁποῖ᾽ ἄττα, 40. 6 θαρροῦντα, 40. 7 ἂν, omitting 
ἀνδρὸς, 40. 12 ζήτησις, 40. 13 οὐ, 40. 19 λέγωμεν, 41. 20 ὅς δ᾽ ἂν, 41. 33 
ἀκοῦσαί τε, 42. 14 τοῦτο μετὰ τοῦτο, 42. 22 δὴ, 43. 4 νόμω, 43. 5 νόμος, 
νῦν τῷ, 43. 10 αὐτῶν, 43. 11 αὖ τοῖς | δρῶσιν, 43. 25 νῦν, 43. 30 τισὶν, 
43. 31 τῶν πονηρῶν, 44. I δὴ, 44. 2 ἐν τοῖς---ἐπαινετοῖς, 44. 19 ταῦτα ἐμὲ, 
45. 26 ποιήσετε, 46. 4 καὶ μηδὲν---- γιγνόμενον, 47. 17 νόμος, 47. 44 δ᾽ εἰ μὴ, 
48. 2 λόγοις, 48. 3 τὰ μὲν ἄδικα τῷ τοῦ δικαίου ἐναντίως φαινόμενα, 48. 4 
ἑαυτοῦ, 48. 6 παντὶ | πρὸς, 48. 15 νῦν λόγον, 48. 21 πάντα, 49. 2 ὅντινα, 
49. 27 φέρειν, 50. 2 αἴσθησιν, 50. 30 καὶ ἡδονήν, 51. 24 dp’ οὐ, 51. 29 δὴ, 
51. 32 καλεῖν, 52. 4 τε ΟΠΊ., 52. 16 αἴσουσιν, 52. 17 αὐτοῖς, 52. 27 τί δὲ ; 
τῇ τῶν ὁμοίων ἐργασίᾳ, 54. 30 φαμὲν, 54. 35 καὶ, 55. 8 τῆς βουλήσεως | αὐτοῦ, 
55. 19 τῶν σωμάτων, 55. 20 τὸ τοιόνδε οἷον τοὺς ἀριθμοὺς, 56. 4 καὶ πάντῃ, 
56. 7 τὸ τρίτον, 56. 8 τοῖς, 56. ΓΙ περὶ αὐτὴν, 56. 17 τὸ χρῶμα, 56. 18 καὶ 
μέλος ἀποδοῦναι, 56. 28 ἔτι, 57. 21 αὑτῶν | γεγόνασι, 57. 23 τόδε που, 
57. 30 αὐτὰ, 58. 8 περὶ, 58. 18 ἐπὶ, 58. 20 γιγνομένων, 59. 5 τὸν μὴ, 
59. 7 θεῖον φύβον, 59. 12 εἶναι, 59. 13 πείθεσθαι, 59. 22 ὅ ποτε, 59. 25 γέ 
τι, 60. 1 οὗτος | τῆς ψυχῆς τὴν γνώμην, 60. 17 θεῶν, 61. 23 ταῦτ᾽, 61. 35 
τοῦ δὲ péAous—rov ῥυθμόν, O1. 37 παιδιὰν, 62. 22 μήτε δούλην μήτε δοῦλον, 
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62. 28 παῖδας ποιεῖσθαι, 63. 19 pddidy ye, 64. 8 ἄλλοις, 64. 18 ἄλλων, 
64. 20 εἰς, 64. 23 Θῶμεν; SO also just below, 65. 2 γέγονεν, 65. 3 

γέγονεν, 65. 8 dp’ tor’, 66. 8 ἡμῶν, 66. 18 ὥστ᾽ —Oddarray is retained, 

66. 20 πάντα, 66. 30 πόσαις with a, 66. 33 δέονται W. yp., 68. 28 yeyo- 
νέναι, 69. 8 ἀρχαῖον, 69. 18 πασῶν, 69. 21 πόλεις, 70. 6 τοὺς---ὑστέρους 
retained, 70. 15 οἷον βασιλεῦσι, 71. I ὑμνῳδοῦν, 71. 4 τοίνυν, 71. 29 δέκα 
δ᾽ ἔτη, 72. 6 ὑμεῖς ὦ, 72. 20 καὶ πρὸ νῦν OF καὶ πρὸ τοῦ viv, 73. I γενώμεθα, 

73. 18 ὀλίγον ἔμπροσθεν, 73. 25 τὸν αὐτὸν λόγον, 73. 33 δῆμοι, 74. 7 retains 
words καὶ μήν---Ι6 μήν which editors reject, 74. 17 ἔτι, 74. 21 αὐτοῖς, 
74. 25 retains τῶν τοιούτων---26 κιεεῖν, 75. 2 σώφρονα, 75. 13 τίν᾽ οὖν---- 
περὶ νόμων, 75. 15 περὶ, 75. 27 σύνταξιν ἐδέδισαν, 75. 29 ταύτην, 75. 32 ὡς, 
76. 7 τινι, 76. 10 καὶ τὸ, 76. 13 favors διακεκοσμῆσθαι, 76. 15 εἶναι, 77. 7 
retains καλῶς and τινα, 77. 10 περὶ ὧν, 77. 29 πῶς εἰ, 78. I μῶν----ἂν 18 
retained, 78. 2 ἐπιθυμοῖεν, 78. 11 ὡς ὁ λόγος, 78. 21 καὶ, 79. 4 εὐκτέον, 
79. 5 μηδὲν without πολὺ. Surely μηδὲν gives best sense: “we 
must not pray that all things should be guided by our wishes and 
yet our wishes none the more be guided by our inward wisdom.” 
79. ΤΙ retains εἰ μεμνήμεθα, 79. 20 εἴθ᾽, 79. 22 ἀλλὰ (see below), 79. 26 
βασιλέων, 79. 31 νῦν εἴ που, 80. 1 γίγνεται, 80. 7 ἐλεύθερος, 80. 11 δὴ νῦν, 
80. 14 εἰ or perhaps εἴθ᾽ with Cod. Par., where Stobaeus has εἰ 
τοῦθ᾽, 80. 16 ἄνοιαν, 80. 23 μισῇ, 80. 30 ἄνοιαν, 81.1 ἀλλὰ δὴ τούτοις, 81. 8 
καὶ λεγόμενον, 81. 9 τοῖς ταῦτα μανθάνουσι, Ficino: ‘qui hoc modo igno- 
rant,’ 81. 12 τάχος, 82. 2 πατρὸς καὶ μητρός, 82. 5 ἀγεννῶν, 83. 4 ὁπόταν 
—6 χείρονος retained, 83. 11 καὶ, Badham conjectures ἐπὶ and cer- 
tainly the passage is awkward. The Arm. adds δείκνυσι or δηλοῖ 
after βασιλέων : ‘quod quidem probabilius est quodque plurimum 
regum monstrat esse affectum hunc quidem, superbe viventum 
propter delicias.” But perhaps the addition is made to bring out 
the sense of the original. 83. 32 ἐλάττοσι δύναμιν, 84. 4 ἀνοίας, 84. 5 
αὖ τῆς τὴν διάνοιαν, 84. 11 εἶναι, but suggests ὁ before κηδόμενος. 84. 16 

σώφρονα, 84. 31 μὲν οὖσαν, 85. 55 ἐσπαρμένα, 86. 1 πρὸς τὸ σωφρονεῖν, 

86. 7 βουλόμενος, 86. 9 δὴ νῦν, 86. 15 μεταλαβεῖν, 86. 28 μέτριον, 87. 2 

τούς τι, 87. 4 ἀπέδωκεν, 87. 10 τοῦτο, 87. 13 φιλόπολιν, 87. 15 ὀρθῆς οὐκ 
ἧφθαί | τε οὐδὲν τὸν νοῦν, 88. 3 Περσικὴν---ἐκγόνων retained, 88, 9 αὐτοῦ, 
88. 21 ἑπτὰ, 88. 32 αὐτῷ, 89. I ὠ---2 Καμβύσην retained, 89. 1 ὃς, 80. 7 
the Paris Codex has τύχης and writes οὗ above ὁ ἐμὸς. Was εὐτυχής 
OF ὁ εὐτυχής Originally read? The Arm. renders as if τύχη stood, 

but adds εὖ after τύχη: “sed causa huius rei, ut mea sententia, 

casus non est bene, sed mala vita.” Except for the presence of 
οὗ being suggestive of εὖ, one would regard “bareuk”=bene as 

here equivalent to no more than ‘‘ bien” in French (“la cause, ce 
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n’est pas zen la fortune, mais les mauvais moeurs”’) and as, there- 
fore, not implying any addition in the original Greek. 89. 15 
τροφὴν, GO. 2 μὴ, 91. 4 ὑστέρων, 91. 18 μισοῦντες μισοῦνται " ὅτ᾽ ἂν, OI. 27 
λῆρος πρὸς χρυσόν, 92. 5 ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρων, 92. 25 6, 92. 30 οὐ γὰρ ἴσμεν, 93. 7 
αὐτοῖς, 93. 20 ἐκ τῶν νόμων τῶν, 93. 24 ξυνελθὼν, 94. 3 τι, 94. 8 πῶ---- 
10 εἰρημένοι retained, 94. 20 καὶ σχήματα, 95. 11 ξυνάγοντες, 95. 12 ἀνοίας, 
95. 23 ὑμῖν, 95. 32 νομοθέτησιν. 

The above proves a very close kinship between the original of 
the Armenian and the Paris text. It will be noticed that in many 
cases an alternative reading has been transferred from the margin 
of the Greek original into the main text of the Version. The 
same transference has been made of marginal glosses and scholia 
_ into the body of the text. 

The following is a list of readings implied in the Armenian, but 
not found in the Codex Parisinus. After each I briefly note on 
what authority—if any—the variant reposes apart from the 
Version itself. Of lacunae in the Armenian text—the frequency 
of which accuses the translator of great want of care—I take no 
notice, unless some other authority exhibits them or unless there 
is antecedent probability in their favor. Variants which have any 
value or probability are asterisked. 

Sch. p. 1,1. 18 for ἀηδῶς Arm. has ἧττον or yrréves. 2. 26 δὲ: SO 
Apogr. Voss. 3. 27 Arm. adds § before μᾶλλον ἐπονομάζεσθαι. *3. 30 
καὶ ἑκάστους. So Apogr. Voss and Sch. *4. 12 omits καὶ before 
σφόδρα and adds καὶ before οὐχ ἥκιστα. So Cobet. 4. 16 adds τύτε 
before δικαιότατας. 5. 31 sets ἢ before δέξαιτ᾽ ἄν instead of after 
μᾶλλον. *6, 25 αὐτοῖς. So Bkk. and Sch. Arm.=‘“‘sed oportet 
nos non rigide pugnare nunc contra illos sed quiete iterum 
quaerere.” 7.15 Arm. suggests καὶ rapa Τύρταιον for Tupraiov. At 
least in 82.20 and 90. 10 mapa is rendered by expression used 
here. *7. 30 γιγνομένου. So Euseb. and Sch. 8. 13 διαβάντες καὶ 
εὖ μαχόμενοι. 8. 22 ἔτι δέ, ὥς φ. instead of ἔστι δέ, ὡς φ. So Pal. 
Vat. 177 (vid. Bkk. ed.). *9. 3 Arm. suggests θείας πραγματείας Or 
rather θείον πράγματος. SoStallb.in addendis. Ficino “de diuinare’’), 
*9. 5 ἀλλὰ πᾶσαν ἀρετὴν καὶ τὰ κατ᾽ εἴδη αὐτῆς ζητεῖν αὑτῶν τοὺς νόμους οὐδὲ 
καθ᾽ ἅπερ οἱ νῦν εἴδη προστιθέμενοι ζητοῦσιν. Bekker’s inferior Codex 
Pal. Vat. 177 has προστιθέμενοι. *9. 8 προθέμενος instead of παραθέ- 
μενος. 9. 26 ἐκ τῶν θείων ἑκάτερα for ἐκ τ. 6. θάτερα. 9. 26 καὶ ἐὰν μὲν 
δέχηται πόλις τὰ μείζονα. The Version omits the next few words 
down to ἐλάττονα inclusive, an omission due to similar ending of 
μείζονα and ἐλάττονα. 12.17 φέρε δὴ τὴν ἀνδρείαν for τὴν ἀνδρείαν δὲ, φέρε. 
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12. 18 τιθῶμεν, πότερον for τί θῶμεν πότερον. So Stephanus, 12. 19 
διὰ μάχην. 12. 20 instead of κολακικάς the Version has a corruption 
of something. As it stands it = ἀνδρῶν ἐκείνων of τὸ ὃν θαυμάζουσι. 
Another conjunction of syllables would yield of τὸν “Apy for ot τὸ 
ὃν. Evidently a gloss has crept into the text. 13. 7 adds δὲ after 
πρὸς. So Bkk., and according to Bkk. also the Cod. Par. 1807. 
13. 8 omits καὶ before κομψὰ, So first hand in Par. Cod. according 
to Bkk. 13. 29 for ψέξῃ Arm. has ἐζήτει, which is in marg. of 
Par. 1807. 13. 17 ἡμῖν for ὑμῖν. So some apographa collated by 
Bkk. *13. 32 πειστέον for moréov. Soa and Schanz. 14. 22 εὐνοίᾳ. 
So aand Schanz. 14. 25 for μόνοις Arm. implies κοινοῖς OF κοινῇ 
or some such word. The Par. Cod. has νόμοις. 15. 18 for προὐθέ- 
μεθα Arm. has προσεθέμεθα. 15. 23 Arm. gives ἀλλ᾽ ἔοικεν--- ἀμφοτέρας 
to Kleinias. So Ficino. *15. 29 omits ἡμῶν. So Ficino and 
Baiter. Aldine ἡμῶν τὰ, Cod. Par. ra ἡμῶν. But next to no weight 
attaches to the omission from the Arm. which renders thus:. 
“‘Sicut enim in corporibus non est possibile esse imperare aliquid 
ad unum corpus unum studium in quo non videatur aliis nocens 
corporis (τοῦ σώματος) et aliis adiuvans.” Ficino renders: “Nam 
quemadmodum in corporibus fieri non potest ut aliquod unum 
uni corpori studium accommodetur, quod aliis prodesse, aliis 
obesse eidem corpori non videatur, sic et in civitate.” 15. 33 
παλαιὸν νόμον for παλαιῶν νόμων. 16. 1 the Arm. suggests no other 
reading, but may not καὶ παρὰ φύσιν be the true reading? 16. 12 λογο- 
ποιησάντων τοῦτον. 16. 13 καὶ τοῦτον τὸν μῦθόν φαμεν, Cp. Steph. ad loc. 
17. 28 omits ταῦτα. *17. 32 adds αὐτῷ or τούτῳ after χρῶνται. *18. 1 
Arm. gives words ὦ λῷστε to Megillus. So Ficino, Ast, Schanz. 
*18. 28 χρώμενοι ἐπαινοῦμεν. So Apographa. ‘Fic. has: “testibus 
enim assertoribusque utentes id facimus,” which implies χρώμενοι 
ποιοῦμεν. *20. 35 νῦν δέ ye οὐ στρατοπέδου πέρι λέγομεν καὶ ἄρξοντος. SO 
Ficino: ‘“‘nunc autem non de exercitu nec imperaturo.” *21. 19 
for νέος Arm. has νέων. So Badham conjectured. *21. 24 αὐτῷ 
τῷ πράγματι. SO Schanz ex em. apogr. Vat. 23.9 for εἰ ταῦτα 
Arm. has εἶτ᾽ αὐτὰς *23. 18 ἐκ τῶν παίδων. So Schanz, and ἐκ add in 
mg. apogr. Voss. 23. 21 Arm. renders ἤρεσεν for ἔρρεξεν. 24. 32 
διὰ τῶν παιδείων. 25.1 Arm. renders παίζοντος 45 if παιδεύοντος OF 
παιδευομένους It is improbable that the translator simply misun- 
derstood παίζοντος, for he translates tightly παίζοντα just before and 
discriminates between παιδιῶν, παιδειῶν and παιδείων. 25. 2 ὃ δεήσει 18 
rendered as if of δεήσει, perhaps from want of grammatical knowl- 
edge, perhaps because of (wh. Ast conjectures) actually stood in 
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translator’s Greek text. 25. 4 ὑμῖν with Schanz for ἡμῖν. 25. 28 
παντὸς for παντὶ. So Ficino and some apographs. 26. 7 for ὑμῖν 
Arm. has ἡμῖν. 26. 23 Arm. omits τῶν before ζῴων and suggests 
ζῷον. The expression “living puppet” has a force here which 
Schanz hardly sees when he brackets ζῴων. 26.27 Arm. omits 
ἐναντίαι οὖσαι after ἀνθέλκουσαι. 27.5 πράου δὲ δὴ. Fic.: “et mitis guzdem 
potius quam violenta.” *27.8 Arm. reads ἀρετῆς after θαυμάτων. 
*27. 13 αὐτοῦ τούτον γνόντος. So Eusebius and Ficino: ‘“ Vel ab 
hoc ipso qui haec cognovit.” 27. 18 δοξασθείημεν, in like manner 
above in 1. 4 καλοῦμεν for καλοῦ μὲν. I notice this merely to illus- 
trate the character of the Version. *29. 14 for διανοηθῆναι Arm. 
favors νοηθῆναι, percipere rather than intelligere. So p. 654c¢ 
Shilleto conjectured νοηθὲν for διανοηθὲν. 20. 23 ἐπιχειρητέον instead 
οὗ πειρατέον. 29. 27 ποῦ, ra κακὰ προσδοκῶντες. *30. 21 ποιεῖν φόβων. 
So Stallb. *30. 27 δειλίᾳ. So Schanz and “δειλίᾳ yp.” 41. 4 
ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι instead of ἔσθ᾽ ὅστις. 31.5 for ὅλῃ Arm. ἐθέλῃ, which is in 
mg. of Cod. Par. 31. 9 ἱέναι. 31. 10 τὸν αὐτὸν αὐτὸν. 31. 13 yeyo- 
νέναι ποτε (OF? πω) πῶμα. So Ficino: “et quam, o amice, huius 
modi potionem in hominum vita fuisse eaguam dicemus?” 32. 21 
for ἢ καὶ Arm. εἰ καὶ. *32. 24 πληροῦται. So Ficino: “repletur” 
and Steph. 32. 28 Arm. gives πᾶς ἡμῖν κι τι A. to Kleinias and ri 
μήν to Megillus. So Ficino. 33. 19 Arm. renders ἐμπειρίαν for 
πεῖραν. *33. 21 παιδιᾶς. So Schanzand ain Paris MS. 33. 31 pera 
παιδείας παιδιᾶς. 34. 14 ἕν ἐσθ' for ἔνεσθ᾽. *35. 2 συμφρονήσωσι for συμφωνή- 
σωσι. *35. 12 καταχαλᾶται for χαλᾶται and omit τὰ before πολλὰ in 1. 13; 
Cod. Par. has κατὰ for ra. 35. 19 for δὴ reads δ᾽ ἃ, where Cod. 
Par. has ἃ | ὑμῖν for ἡμῖν. 35. 29 αἴσθησιν, ped’ ἡδονῆς δὴ Schanz 
has ἡ δὴ with apographa. 38. 9 τύχαις is misplaced in Arm. before 
διεξιόντων and μιμήμασι Of Cod. Par. is implied rather than μιμήσεσι. 
May not κινήσεσι be the reading ? Just below is the passage αἰσχύ- 
vorrat μὲν κινεῖσθαι σώματι τὰ τοιαῦται *39. 2 αὐτῶν for αὑτοῦ. So 
Ficino: ‘quasi per somnum ipse in se eorum percipiens praui- 
tatem.” 39. 15 οὕτω δὴ for οὔ τοι 87. Badham conjectures οὔτι δὴ. 
*39. 10 Arm. παιδιὰν where Par. MS has. in rasura. The Arm. 
is uniformly correct in rendering παιδιὰν where it should be read. 
39. 27 ἀλλ᾽ ἅττα ἦ ‘sed quaepiam erant”’ for ἄλλ᾽ ἅττα ἢ. 40. 10 
ἐξελεῖν for ἑλεῖν. 42.18 Arm. suggests τὸ viv δὴ for τῶν νῦν δὴ. 
43. 18 for τοῦ νόμου λόγον ὀρθὸν Arm. implies τοῦ νόμου ὑποκείμενον 
λόγον καὶ ὀρθόν. Perhaps this addition is connected with the total 
omission from the Version in 43. 22 after ὑπὸ τοῦ νόμον no less of 
πεπεισμένοις (read in Cod. Par.) than of τεθειμένοις (read in Euse- 
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bius). 43. 24 Arm. omits either τούτοις or rois αὐτοῖς In preced- 
ing line; most probably τούτοις which is omitted in Eusebius, 
44.8 ὑμῖν for ἡμῖν. 44. 22 ἡμῖν for ὑμῖν. 44. 33 ἐστί; τάδε τοὺς. 
*45. 25 ἐπιζῶν ζῇ for ἐπιζῶν ἡ of Schanz and ἐπιζώιη of Cod. Par. 
*45. 29 κακά. So Eusebius, Ficino and Schanz; Cod. Par. καλά. 
46. 32 has μὴ for po. 47.21 Arm. gives ἥκιστα--- φήσομεν to Kleinias 
and ἀλλὰ τὸ---δὲ καὶ κακά again to Athenian. Ast would expunge 
the whole passage from ἥκιστα---δὲ καὶ κακά. 47. 29 adds πάντων 
before λόγων. *48. 5 θεωρουμένον for θεωρούμενα. In the preceding 
line ἑαυτοῦ is read. 48. 16 οὔ τι for οὗ τι. *48. 23 μόνιμον for νόμιμον. 
So Ficino: ‘‘Pulchrum certe o hospes et stabile quiddam est 
veritas.” *51. 31 τὸν νέον. So “acum Athenaeo.”’ 52. 1 παιδείαν 
for παιδιάν. *52. 17 αὐτοῖς γέ τινα for αὑτοῖς, δεῖ yé twa. Neither δεῖ 
nor ἀεὶ is rendered. Ficino seems to have had this reading: 

“‘qua autem uoce et qua musa hi uiri cantabunt. An ea uidelicet 
᾿ quae ipsis conueniet.” 52. 22 Arm. involves 4 ἣν ¢. Schanz, or 
else 4 τὴν ἣν with Schmidt. 53. 20 Arm. adds πως or ὡς before καὶ 
τὸ ὀρθότατον. 54. 8 παιδείαν for παιδιάν. *54. 14 οὐ yap εἴ τῳ δοκεῖ τι ἢ 
τις χαίρειτῳ] The above is read by Schanz. The Paris Codex 
has of yap εἴ τῳ δοκεῖ ἢ μή τις χαίρει ro. Ficino renders ‘Non enim 
quia huic videatur, aut quoniam hic gaudeat, idcirco, etc.” Her- 
mann reads οὐ γὰρ εἴ τῳ δοκεῖ ἡδὺ ἣ μή τις χαίρει τῳ. The Arm.= 
‘‘non enim eo quod videatur, an non delectatione, id quod qui- 
dem aequale est est aequale,” as if the Greek ran οὐ γὰρ ef rp δοκεῖ 
ἤ μή τι, τῷ χαίρειν, τό ye ἴσον x. τ. X.=“‘For not because it seems or 
seems not to any one, by reason of gratification, is the even even.” 
This merely involves the substitution of τι or τινε for ms, and of 
χαίρειν for χαίρει and the transposition, while preserving the accent, 
of rg. Perhaps the history of the Paris text is as follows: τῷ 
was left out and set in the margin, then was restored, but in being 
80 was set after χαίρειν instead of before it. Then τι χαίρειν was. 
altered to τις χαίρει by way of making sense. 55. 12 καλῶς for κακῶς. 
*55. 22 for μερῶν Arm. has μελῶν and omits εἰ ἔχει. 55. 20 for τό 
ye Arm. suggests ri ye. 55. 29 after γεγραμμένον Arm. adds ἣ τὸ 
πεπλασμένον, words added in marg. of Par. Cod. in second hand, 
rejected by Schanz and retained by Ficino: ‘‘id quod pictum vel 
quoquo modo formatum est.” 56. 1 adds πάντων before τὰ καλὰ. 
57. 2 Arm. confirms ἀπταιστίας “ integritatis,” or ἀπταισίας against 
dmvevorias Of Schanz, dravorias of Ast, or ἀποτάσεως Of Orelli. 57. 7 
for ὅ τι Arm. implies ὅτι, but the translator misunderstands the 
sentences which follow, and perhaps the renderings in 57. 8 of μὴ 
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for ἤδη, in 57. 9 Of ὅτε for ὅτι, and 57. 11 χωρικῆς for χορικῆς are due 
to similar misunderstanding. χωρικῆς, however, is found in two 
inferior MSS: Vat. 1029 and 796. 57. 21 for αὐτῶν Arm. sug- 
gests αὐτοῖς. Badham conjectured αὐλῷ, which Schanz adopts. 
58. 18 omits det. So Ficino. 58. 28 Arm. renders πεινώντων for 
πινόντων. 59.1 add καὶ before θεῖον. *59. 12 ἐμπολεμίοις εἶναι for 
πολεμίοις εἶναι. 59. 5 ἐπὶ τὸν μὴ κάλλιστον. The sense of the Arme- 
nian with the addition 1s no clearer than without. The Arm. 
preposition added might equally represent ἐπὶ, ὑπὸ or πρὸς. 59. 19 
παιδεία for madd. 59. 22 instead of ὁπότε Arm. has ὅ more. 60. 3 
ἐμβάλλειν. So a. 60. 8 δὲ for δὴ. 62, 10 μελέτῃ for μελέτης. So 
Eusebius. 63. 20 τόδε ye for τὸ δέ ye. So Ast. *64. 9 γένους for 
γένος. 64.13 ποῖόν τι So Schanz. *64. 24 Arm. has ἄρδην w. 
Euseb. and Schanz. Ficino: ‘‘subito.” 64.32 Arm. renders 
καινὸν in the sense of uacuus locus, which indicates the corruption 
κενὸν. ™65. 1 Arm. runs thus: ποτε καὶ ὁτιοῦν ; ΑΘ. τέχνη μὲν μυριάκις 
μύρια ἔτη διελάνθανεν ἄρα τοὺς τότε, χίλια δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ οὐ γέγονε τοῦτο ἣ δὶς 
κιτλ. Ficino likewise introduces new interlocutor after ὁτιοῦν: 
‘“‘quomodo enim o uir optime si haec in sempiternum ita se ut 
modo habentia permansissent, nouum quicquid alicui esset inuen- 
tum. CLI. Nempe quia innumerabilis quaedam multitudo anno- 
rum ignorabatur ab illis. Mille autem anni vel duo milia ex quo 
quicquam dicebatur inuentum, partim Daedalo, partim Orpheo, 
partim Palamedi patebant.” The Arm. thus retains γέγονε in both 
lines, but the words ἀφ᾽ οὗ ob γέγονε τοῦτο are perplexing. In Paris 
MS τοῦτο is read after ὁτιοῦν, but later hands indicate that it is out of 
place there. 65.16 Arm. suggests λέγομεν with @ for λέγωμεν. 
66. 11 adds οὐκ before εἰκός. *66. 18 τὴν for ἐν τοῖς | πορεῖα. 66. 30 
yeveas δὲ πόσαις. Fic. suggests ré: “quot autem generationibus 
postea.” 66. 33 Arm. δέονται, which is in margin of Par. Cod.; 
Fic. “ ferro utuntur = σιδήρῳ χρῶνται. *67. 9 adds ὀλίγοις after τισιν. 
So Ficino: “ Pascuorum enim nulla erat inopia, nisi forte quibus- 
dam paucis ab initio.” 67.15 σιδήρου, ταῦτα, with Ast. *67. 22 
omit ὃ τότε ἐν ἐκείνοις παρῆν. So Ficino: “verba delenda putavit 
Veder, post γίγνοιτ᾽ ἂν transp. Wagner.” *68. 5 αὐτοῦ is omitted. 
The awkwardness of it led Badham to conjecture ὀνόματι in place 
of μόνον αὐτοῦ. Ficino omits μόνον as well: ‘‘peritiam habuisse.. . 
judiciorum quoque et seditionum quae in civitate et verbis et 
operibus sedulo contendunt ad iniuriam aliis inferendam.” *68. 20 
omits λεγομένοις. So also Ficino: “sed consuetudines et mores 
maiorum sequentes uiuebant.”’ 69. 29 παριέναι for παρεῖναι. Prof. 
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Jowett’s version indicates that he reads περιεῖναι. Ficino implies 
παρεῖναι: “‘conveniens est adesse paruarum singulas generatim, 
habentes sigillatim seniores principes propriosque mores.” (Sigil- 
latim suggests that Ficino read κατὰ τύπον for κατὰ τρόπον in 70. I, 
and read it after@yovcay, for he neglects κατὰ τρόπον where it occurs ἢ). 
*69. 33 κοσμίων for κοσμιωτέρων. So Ficino. 69. 34 ἀνδρικωτέρων for 
ἀνδρικῶν. Schanz has following note: “ ἀνδρικωτέρων Boeckh Fici- 
num secutus”; but Ficino’s version runs thus: ‘“modestiores 
quidem a modestis, a fortibus fortiores : et in ceteris omnibus prout 
singuli filios aut nepotes erudierunt : quorum ritus quasi leges 
proprias ad maiorem habitationem ferunt.” 70. 6 adds νομίζειν or 
νομίζεσθαι before ὑστέρους. 70. 11 εἰρῆσθαι for αἱρεῖσθαι. 70. 13 
εἰδότες for ἰδόντες. So Ficino: “qui omnium instituta nouerint.” 
*70. 32 Arm. has order καὶ ἐνθεαστικὸν τὸ ποιητικὸν OF τὸ ποιητικὸν καὶ 
ἐνθεαστικὸν. 73. 4 ἡμῶν for ὑμῶν. 73. 18 for ἢ νυνδὴ μὲν Arm. involves 
ὡς καὶ OF 5 καὶ OF ὅπερ καὶ. 74. 14 εὐεκτικά iS rendered as if it were 
εὐκτά: certainly the translator mistook εὐεκτικά for εὐκτικά and con- 
fused the latter with everd. *74. 22 Arm. has ἄλλαις, not ἀλλήλαις, 
with Par. and Ficino. So Schanz reads ἄλλαις ex emend. apogr. 
Marc. *76. 2 Arm. has Πελοπιδῶν. 76. 22 Arm. suggests émeyevo- 
μένη for γενομένη. Ficino renders as if the Greek had ἡ before 
γενομένη : ‘‘ nam si facta tunc constitutio concors mansisset.” 76. 29 
the Arm. suggests some other reading than that of the Paris MS, 
which Schanz follows, but I cannot say what. The Version= 
“otio quidem aliud quid proponens quispiam dicturus est, si non 
leges et respublicas contempletur seruantes bonas et magnas res, 
etc.” The addition after σκοπῶν of words such as εἴποι εἰ μὴ OF εἴποι 
ἣ μὴ, and the omission of ἄλλας, would not assist this perplexed 
passage. *77.1, 2 Arm. suggests τούτῳ for τοῦτο and implies ὥς 
γ᾽ els for els. So Badham conjectured τούτῳ---ὥς γ᾽ els τὴν σκέψιν 
ἱκανῷ. The Arm., however, retains τινα σκέψιν ἱκανήν. 77. 29 Arm. 
renders λεγομένον, πῶς εἰ κι τ. λ., With Ficino. 77. 30 Arm. renders 
διακοσμοῦντες τοῦ καιροῦ, πῶς ἂν ἔτυχον; It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the punctuation of the Version is throughout most 
perverse. *79. 8 καὶ νομοθέτην. So Ast. 79. 9 ὡς is rendered 
before αὐτός in 1. 10. 79. 14 Arm. renders in foll. sense: “ quod 
hoc quidem ad unam uirtutem contemplationem habeat cum 
tamen sint quatuor illae, oporteat tamen ad omnes, etc.” The 
variation might be set down as a piece of loose rendering if it 
were not found in Ficino also, who renders: “Ego autem dice- 
bam ad unam solum modo virtutem cum tamen sint quatuor, id 
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respicere: respiciendumque non ad unam tantum, sed omnes.”’ 
I conjecture that the words κελεύοι τίθεσθαι τοὺς νόμους were absent 
from the Armenian translator's Greek text; but I question if 
βλέποι Or any other expression stood instead, for the phrase which 
I render contemplationem habeat nowhere else renders βλέπειν, 
but answers rather to θέαν ἔχοι, which would be impossible here ; 
moreover, βλέποντα in 1. 9 and βλέπειν inl. 15 are rendered in the 
normal way. *79. 15 πᾶσας for πᾶσαν. So Ficino. *79. 22 Arm. 
has ἀλλὰ τἀναντία ταῖς βουλήσεσιν δεῖν of γίγνεσθαι. 80. 22 δόξῃ, With a 
and Stobaeus, for δόξαν. *80. 30 ἀρχικοῖς τῆς ψυχῆς for ἀρχικοῖς, ἡ 
ψυχή. “ἡ ψυχή delevit Badham.”’ 80. 32 adds πολλοί after λόγοι. 
82. 12 καὶ πέμπτον with Stobaeus. 85. 15 ἣ for ἡ. 85. 20 τότε for 
τότε. *85. 36 πρὸς ταῦτα for ταῦτα. *86. 1 add καὶ or § before πρὸς 
φρόνησιν. So a adds ἢ. *86. 29 εἶχον for ἦγον. So Ficino: “ medio- 
critatem magis habebant.” 87. 20 omit τούτων. So Ficino: ‘quae 
ipsos ut felices statim pueros atque beatos nullius indigentes rei 
sic educabant ut, etc.” ‘‘rovrey delevit Badham.” *88. 8 He ν 
for Μηδικὴν. *88,. 12 after Κύρου adds τὴν ἀρχήν, γενόμενοι, SO CON- 
firming Badham’s conjecture. Ficino: “cum igitur mortuo Cyro 
rerum potiti sunt: ut pote qui resolutis delitiis nutriti essent.”’ 
88. 13 adds δεσπόζων after ἅτερος. 88.13 Arm. suggests ἀπειρίας for 
ἀνεπιπληξίας. *88. 25 τεθρυμμένος is read for τεθραμμένος. *88. 29, 
ἐγετίθει for ἐνέδε. Stephanus wrote ἐνέδν. *88. 33 κατώλεσε OF 
ἀπώλεσε for κατέλιπεν. *89. 1 Arm. fills up the lacuna which Badham 
conjectured before ὦ Aapeie with διὸ or some phrase=“ wherefore.” 
*809. 7 τύχη for τύχης. *89. 18 omits ἐπε. So Ficino: ‘“ neque 
oportet in ciuitate excellentes cuiquam conferre honores, quia 
diuitiis praestet: aut quia uelox: aut formosus aut robustus sit, 
51 uirtute careat.” *89. 28 πάντα for ravra. *90. 12 τὸ λεγόμενον for 
+++ γεγονὸς. QI. 10 Omits ἐπὶ ἐπὶ. ΟἹ. 15 adds μόνον after ἀρχῆς. 
91.16 Arm. reads dy τέ τι or adds καὶ before dy τι “et si quid.” Fic. 
renders: “ quinetiam saepe exigui sui commodi gratia.” Schanz 
marks a lacuna before ἄν τι. 91.17 Arm. translates as if ἀναστά- 
τους μὲν ποιοῦσι πόλεις OF Some equivalent phrase stood in the 
Greek. Ast and Hug. conjecture ποιοῦσε here. 92. 14 adds καὶ 
ξυνέδησε after ξυνέπεσε. The Version=“ et propter haec omnia in 
unum alterum alteri quidem et inter semet ipsos colligatio fuit 
nobis amicitia.” Perhaps ξυνέδησε was an alternative reading in the 
margin. *93. 19 Arm. implies ἐποίει rather than ἐνεποίει. Aristides 
has ἐποίει. *93. 23, 24 7 ὁ δῆμος---λαβεν)]. The Arm.= (or ἧς) ὁ 
δειλὸς ἐλεύθερος καὶ φόβος, καὶ εἰ μὴ (Or rather εἰ δὲ μὴ) θεὸς ἔλαβεν. From 
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which the most that can be safely inferred is that the Armenian 
translator had or thought he had in his text φόβος for ἄφοβος and 
θεὸς for δέος. Perhaps the reading δειλός, confirmed by the Arme- 
nian, is the true one; it was a rhetorical device of the time to 
represent the δεσπότις αἰδώς as that which makes a bondsman of 
the brave, but in respect of which the coward is free and fearless. 
The Arm. Version suggests the following in |. 24: ὁ φόβος ὃν εἰ 
τότε μὴ θεὸς ἐνέβαλεν. If dpoBos be read, the sense is improved. The 
higher fear of the law δεσπότις τις αἰδώς was inspired, says Plato, 
by God, and if he had not inspired it he would not have joined 
the Athenians in their distress nor have defended himself and 
protected the country’s shrines, which aid he (the god) actually 
rendered. The reading θεός in |. 24 is certainly made probable by 
the words καὶ τοὺς θεούς in 1. 18, but if θεός be read it seems as if 
ἐνέβαλεν must also be read. The phrase φόβον ἄπορον ἐμβαλόν Occurs 
just above in 698B. In 672 D the phrase θεῖον φόβον in the same 
connection. Comp. 713E ἔβαλεν for ἔλαβεν is a legitimate change, 
and ἐν may have dropped out as it actually had in 1. 19 before 
ἐποίει and before πολεμίοις in 672D. 94. 19 καὶ τὰ for xara. 94. 20 
αὑτῆς for ἑαυτῆς. *94.27 ἄλλφ for ἄλλο. So Schanz and ‘ex emend. 
apographum Vaticanum.” 94. 28 Arm. suggests εἴδει for εἶδος. In 
Paris. Codex s τὸ in ras. 95. 3 τούτων οὖν οὕτω τεταγμένων for ταῦτ᾽ 
οὖν οὕτω τεταγμένως. Heindorf conj. τούτων οὕτω τεταγμένων. Ficino: 
“δος cum ita ordine fierent.” 95. 31 αὐτῇ for ἑαυτῇς So apo- 
grapha. 95. 33 Arm. suggests τούτου before τοῦ τέλους. So per- 
haps Ficino: ‘“‘cumque prope transgressionis huius extremum 
simus, legibus quoque parere recusamus.” 96. 8 omits rwos, 
reading ἀπὸ νοῦ. *96. 9, 10 omits either χάριν or ἕνεκα, Most probably 
the latter. οὔ. 18 πολιτειῶν for πολιτείας. 96. 21 Arm. suggests 
ἑκατέρων instead of ἑκατέρας. So Badham. *96. 24 ἀκρότατον ἰόντων, 
where Par. Cod. ἄκρον ἀγαθὸν τῶν and Schanz conjectures ἄκρον ἄγαν 
ἰόντων. Ficino: “feliciter nimium utrasque.” 97.7 Arm. gives 
from ἔοικεν κατὰ τύχην--- 1. 27 εἰς δύναμιν to the Athenian speaker. 
*97. 12 omits πρὸς before οἰωνόν. Winkelmann and Ast conjecture 
respectively instead of πρὸς in this passage πως and as. 

Certain scholia are incorporated without notice in the body of 
the Armenian text, namely : 


On ξυσσίτα . . . inserted at p. 633A 
ἢ τέταρτον . δ * 633A 


[1] 

“δηλοῦντα μόνον . . “ 633A 
““ τὰς καρτερήσεις . τ “ 633 B 
“ταῖς χερσὶ μάχαις. ὼ “ 633B 


κρυπτείατις .. “ “ 633B 
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The chief variants in these scholia implied in the Version are 
the following: *jpeig δ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἐσμέν᾽ ἣν δὲ λῇς, πεῖραν λάβε, where Stall- 
baum’s text has ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἔνεσμεν. Just below the Armenian has 
ἡμεῖς δέ γ᾽ ἐσσόμεσθα πολλῶν κρεΐσσονες. 

The name of the Athenian interlocutor is always given in the 
Version as Plato simply. The stops, especially the full stops, are 
almost uniformly out of place, being either just before or just 
after the end of the sentence. This suggests that, either in the 
original Greek text or in that of the Version, the capital letter 
which naturally stood at the commencement of a new sentence 
was, where that sentence began in the middle of a line, placed at 
the beginning of the succeeding line. In the Version the stops 
have then been transferred to wherever the capital letter came. 

The above data warrant the following conclusions; (1) The 
Armenian Version was made from a text of the Laws closely akin 
to the Paris Codex, not a mere copy, however, but, if anything, 
older in its tradition. 

(2) Ina parent text from which the Paris text and the Arme- 
nian translator’s Greek text are alike descended there already 
stood corruptions due to misreadings of a text written continu- 
ously, 6. 9. μὲν οὖσαν for pevovcay, ταῦτα μανθάνουσι ἴοΥ ταῦτ᾽ ἀμαθαίνουσι- 
Instances could be multiplied. Corruptions found in the Paris 
text, but absent from the Armenian, such as dpa ἦν for ἄρδην, ἀγαθὸν 
τῶν for ἄγαν ἰόντων (Or -arov ἰόντων), must have arisen in the tran- 
scription of the Paris text alone. 

(3) The Armenian Version was made from a text in whose 
margin stood some but not all the scholia and glosses found in 
the margin of the Paris text. 

(4) The text from which it was made was written cursively 
with the words divided. Otherwise so rude and untutored a trans- 
lator: would have fallen into many confusions which he avoids. 
The few which he makes, such as καλοῦμεν for καλοῦ μὲν, μιμήματι for 
μίμημά τι (in book X), δοξασθείημεν for δοξασθείη μὲν, ἕν ἐστι for ἔνεστι 
(the list could be extended), in no way warrant the conclusion 
that he worked with an uncial codex. Far more skilful Arme- 
nian versions made in the fourth and fifth century from uncial 
codices teem with errors such as would arise in reading a scriptio 
continua. 

(5) The Armenian text has many variations from the Paris 
Codex which it shares with Ficino’s Latin Version. Such varia- 
tions cannot be set down as idiosyncrasies of either the Latin 
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or Armenian translator, and prove that Ficino and his coadjutors 
worked with a Greek text of the Laws which was no mere apogra- 
phum of the Paristext. Where now is that text? The Version of 
Ficino agrees with the Armenian against the Paris Codex in the fol- 
lowing passages: 2. 4,18. 1,18. 28, 20. 35, 25. 28, 27. 5,31. 13, 32.24, 
32. 28, 39. 2, 48. 23, 52. 17,55. 29,65. 1, 66. 30, 67. 9, 68. 20, 69. 33, 70. 
13, 79.14,79. 15, 86. 29,87. 20, 89. 18,95. 3, 95. 33. Furthermore, in 
some passages we find the Armenian Version, that of Ficino, and in 
addition an excerpt in Eusebius or Stobaeus, agreeing as against 
the Paris Codex, viz. 27. 13, 45. 29, 64. 24. In a few passages 
again, 6. g. 7. 30, 51.31, 62. 10, 80. 22, 82. 12, we have the Arme- 
nian agreeing with an excerpt in Eusebius or Stobaeus as against 
both the Paris Codex and Ficino. In yet another class of pas- 
sages Ficino and the Paris Codex agree as against the Armenian 
Version; such are 74. 22, 96. 24, 88. 25, 88. 8, 80. 30, 73. 4, 70. II, 
64. 8, 59. 12, 55. 22, 52. I, 35. 2, 13. 29, 30. 27, 62. 10 (Fic. omits 
χρωμένη). The Arm. and Paris text agree as against Ficino in the 
doubtful passage 79. 5, 45. 26 (where Aldine reads seicere=inuita- 
bitis), 27. 2, 21.19, 10. 34 (Fic. omits τῶν νόμων), 51. 32 (Fic. omits 
καλεῖν which “ delevit Badham”’), 8. 11 (where Eusebius endorses 
Ficino). 

A closer examination of Ficino’s rendering would no doubt 
reveal many more passages in which it varies from any existing 
Greek texts. But the variants in which I have shown that it agrees 
with the Armenian as against Cod. Par. 1807 and its apographa 
are too many and too important to be regarded as mere idiosyn- 
crasies on the part of Ficino. They prove that he had access to 
Greek sources now entirely lost, for the many inferior codices 
collated by Bekker for his edition contain none of them. 

6. An examination of the Armenian text, with a view to see if 
it contains any of those variants from the Paris Codex, which 
being contained in the text of Stephanus or in these inferior manu- 
scripts are given in Bekker’s apparatus criticus, yields very nega- 
tive results. I have noticed the few points of contact which there 
are between the Armenian and these MSS which are virtually 
apographs of the Paris 1807. There are, however, a very few 
passages, such as 18. 28 (where the apographa read χρώμενοι ἐπαι- 
νοῦμεν) which evidence a common tradition with the Armenian in 
which the Codex Paris. 1807 does not share. 

It may in conclusion prove of interest to readers to whom the 
Armenian tongue is strange, to transliterate a passage, 638 C, 
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taken at random from the Version, setting beneath each Armenian 
word the equivalent Greek. Nothing else can so well illustrate 
the character of the Version and its value for critical purposes. 


Megilos. Ev—drpés ardevkh ases. 
ME. πῶς--οὖν δὴ λέγεις ; 
Platon. Thoui inds amenekhean or baniv inthsch énkaleal—en 
ΑΘ. δοκοῦσί μοι πάντες οἱ λόγῳ τι λαβόντες 
chorhourd, ev nach-a-dreal parsavel znojnn ev-kam_ govel 
ἐπιτήδευμα καὶ προ-θέμενοι ψέγειν αὐτὸ ἣ ἐπαινεῖν 
waghwaghaki asatzeal-zirn' othsch arhnen ést heghanaki. ajl 
εὐθὺς ῥηθὲν οὐδαμῶς δρᾶν κατὰ τρόπον, ἀλλὰ 
znojnn gortsen ibrou ethé gowelow ouroukh ztzorean ibrou 
ταὐτὸν ποιεῖν, οἷον εἰ ἐπαινέσαντόξρ τινος πυροὺς ὡὃς 
kerakour bari, waghwaghaki parsavitz€ οἰ ' othsch khnnelow 
βρῶμα ἀγαθὸν, εὐθὺς ψέγοι τις, μὴ διαπυθόμενος 
zsora zgortsn ev—othsch zpatrastouthiunn. thé—orpis{ heghanakav, 
αὐτοῦ τὴν--ἐργασίαν μήτε τὴν--προσφοράν ὅντινα τρόπον 
ev Ordtz, ev het ordtz, ev ὀγρᾷβ ounelow, ev érpés matoutzanel 
καὶ οἷστισι καὶ με ὧν καὶ ὅπως ἔχοντα καὶ ὅπως προσφέρειν 
ounitzin. ajshm isk nojnpés thoui inds mez arh bankhs gortsel. 
ἔχουσιν. νῦν δὴ ταὑτὸν δοκοῦμέν μοι ἡμεῖς ἐν τοῖς--λόγοις ποιεῖν" 
khansi haghags arbetzouthean louealkh ajsthschaph miajn 


yap περὶ μέθης ἀκούσαντες τοσοῦτον μόνον 
wag Ὦναρ Βακὶ" omankh parsavelow zsa ev mivskh gowelow, ev 
εὐθὺς οἱ--μὲν ψέγειν αὐτὸ δ᾽ οἱ ἐπαινεῖν καὶ 
manavand anteghabar, khanzi wkajivkh ev gowthschékh 
μάλα ἀτόπως. γὰρ μάρτυσιν καὶ ἐπαινέταις 
warelow gowemkhiurakhanthschiur. ev omankhkhanzibazoumkh 
χρώμενοι ἐπαινοῦμεν ἑκάτεροι, καὶ οἷ--μέν, ὅτι πολλοὺς 


ounitzimkh wkajkh’ arshananamkh 456] inthsch tirapés. 
παρεχόμεθα (μάρτυρας),  ἀξιοῖμεν λέγειν τι κύριον. 


Here the only words not rendered are δὴ in 1. 21 and μήτε in 
l. 22. Change of order there is virtually none. It is Greek 
written with Armenian words. 

This example shows at a glance the word-for-word literalness 
of the Version, and how—to use a vulgarism—it runs pat back 
again into the Greek. It also serves to explain how it is that the 
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Armenian text, taken as Armenian and read apart from the Greek, 
is almost unintelligible. Perhaps this is also why one copy alone 
of it has survived, but one other—now lost—being known to have 
existed. Unlike the versions of Aristotle, the Armenian text of 
Plato shows no signs of having been revised or corrected. We 
have it, except for a few errors of transcription, just as it left the 
hand of the translator, and can be sure that, such as it is, it faith- 
fully reflects the codex which he used. Its probable author, 
Gregory Magistros, lived for years at the court of Constantine 
Monomachus, by whom he was made duke of Mesopotamia. We 
may, therefore, fairly regard the Version as representing sucha 
codex of Plato as was accessible in the Royal Library of Constan- 
tinople early in the eleventh century. With such a supposition, 
the excellence of some of the readings which it implies, its cor- 
respondences with the Paris Codex 1807, and its freedom from the 
vices of the later apographa, are all three in harmony. 


FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 
Unrversiry Coriece, Oxrorp. 


11-ΟΟΝΤἈΙΒΌΤΙΟΝΘ TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE VEDA. 


FourRTH SERIES.’ 


I. 
THE MEANING OF THE ROOT YUP. 


Considering the comparative frequency of the root γε in the 
RV., AV., and the Brahmanas, there is still an astonishing division 
of opinion as regards its meaning. The earlier interpreters do 
not seem to have had any misgivings on the point; they trans- 
lated the word by ‘obstruct, hinder,’ and the like. Thus Weber, 
Ind. Stud. ii. 116 (1853), translates it by ‘hemmen’; the Pet. Lex. 
renders janaydpana (1861) by ‘die leute hemmend,’ rendering 
jivitaydpana in the same volume somewhat secondarily by ‘den 
lebendigen zur last fallend’; padaydpana is rendered by ‘den 
schritt hemmend’ in the same work (1865); Haug, in his transla- 
tion of the Ait. Br., p. 72 (Bombay, 1863), translates the root by 
‘debar’; Muir, OST. i.*, p. 287, translates Jadaydpani, AV. v. 19. 
12, by ‘wherewith a dead man’s feet are bound.’ 

Later (1871 and following) the Pet. Lex. under yup, yopana, 
and ¢apathaydpana changes front entirely and renders ‘ verwischen, 
glatten, schlichten’ and ‘verwischen, zerstéren, verwirren’; these 
renderings are presented also by Bohtlingk’s and Grassmann’s 
lexicons, and are employed by various scholars in their transla- 
tions of individual passages. Thus by Eggeling inthe first volume 
of his translation of the CB. (SBE. xii., p. 160) ‘to efface’; by 
Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 226, ‘glatt streichen’; by Grill, 
Hundert Lieder des AV." 24, who renders ¢apathaydpant, AV. 
ii. 7. 1, by ‘die fliiche tilgt.’ But the uncertainty which rules is 
exhibited in that the same scholar in the same work, p. 20, trans- 


1The first series of these studies was published under the title ‘Seven 
Hymns of the Atharva-Veda,’ in this Journal, vol. vii., pp. 466-88; the second 
series under the above title in the same Journal, vol. xi., pp. 319-356; the 
third series under the same title in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, vol. xv, pp. 142-188. For the general character of these studies see 
the introductions to the preceding series. 
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lates “νι αγόῤαπα, AV. ii. 25. 4, 5, by ‘des lebens stérer,’ which 
evidently represents the older view. 

Especially Ludwig, in his great work on the Rig-Veda, both 
in the translation and commentary, zealously defends the transla- 
tion ‘hinder, obstruct’; see especially vol. v., pp. 33, 217, 424, 
514; the same course is taken by Whitney in his review of Egge- 
ling’s work quoted above; see American Journal of Philology, 
ill, 402. Whitney says: ‘The frequent recurrence of the phrase 
ylapena yopayilua (i. 6. 2. τ ef al.) calls repeated attention to the 
unacceptableness of the present prevalent rendering of the root 
yup as ‘smooth over, efface the marks of.’ How the setting up 
of a post should operate to ‘efface traces’ cannot easily be made 
to appear. ‘Set up an obstacle, block or bar the way’ certainly 
suits the connection vastly better. This was the meaning given 
originally to the root in the Petersburg Lexicon, but later with- 
drawn, for some reason not apparent; Ludwig is to be praised 
for adhering to it in all the Rig-Veda passages where the root 
occurs.’ Qn the strength of this criticism Eggeling, in the second 
volume of his translation.(SBE. xxvi., p. 36), recedes from his 
first position and translates yp by ‘to scatter,’ a rendering which 
is opposed even more stoutly by Whitney in his review of that 
volume, P. A. O. S., Journal, vol. xiv., p. vii. fg. The latter 
scholar adheres to the translation ‘obstruct,’ and thus he renders 
the root in his Roots, Verb-forms, etc., of the Sanskrit Language, 
p. 133. Finally, Roth in the Festgruss an Bohtlingk, p. 98 fg., 
defends the more recent view of the Petersburg lexicons by an 
acute analysis of AV. v. 19. 12 and RV. x. 18. 2, where occur the 
words padaydpani and yopdyantah. The entire question thus calls 
for a renewed investigation, which indeed was promised by the 
writer in his Contributions to the Interpretation of the Veda, 
Second Series, A. J. Ph., vol. xi., p. 355, note (37 of the reprint). 


1. The primary meaning of the root. 


The Dhatupatha 26. 124 explains the root yup by vimohane. 
This, in its ordinary metaphorical sense of ‘confuse,’ would suit 
very well such a passage as RV. vii. 89. 5=AV. vi. 51. 3=TS. iii. 
4. 11. 6=MS. iv. 12. 6 (p. 197. 12)=Kath. xxiii. 12: deitli yt 
tava dharma yuyopima’ ‘what laws of thine through lack of 
understanding we have brought to confusion.’ But the commen- 
tators assign physical value to vimohane, rendering it by vyaku- 


1Sayana at RV.: ysuyopima, vayam vimohitavantah , at AV. vyamohayamah. 
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hikarane ‘fill up,’ ekikarane ‘unite,’ samikarane ‘level, even out.’ 
Likewise Sayana at RV. x. 18. 2 clearly takes this view when he 
explains yopdyantah by vimohayantah parivarjayantah, i. e. 
‘remove’; thus vzmohaya- must have passed from the ordinary 
meaning ‘confuse’ to the concrete meaning ‘obliterate, remove.’ 
Roth, Festgruss, p. 98 fg., has explained the RV. passage in 
question, mrtych paddm yopayantah, by ‘des todes tritt verwi- 
schend.’' We may add that the Hindus themselves never wavered 
in assigning to it just that value. Sayana’s interpretation at RV. 
x. 18. 2 has just been presented ; Sayana, in the parallel passage 
at TA. vi. το. 2, upon the basis of the ritual (Aa/pah), states even 
more plainly what yop4yantah means: jaghanyah camigakhaya 
padani lopayate ... mrtyoh mrtyurapasya anaduhah padam 
sthanam ...lopayantah rajasa prachaddyamanah santah ‘the hind- 
most (of the procession) with a gam?-branch destroys the footsteps ; 
. - . of death, i. 6. a bull representing death, the footstep they 
destroy, i.e. cover with dust’; see p. 712 οὗ the Bibl. Ind. edition, as 
well as Rajendralalamitra in the introduction p. 50, and note also the 
variant given in the foot-note on p. 712: gamicdkhaya anadutpbadam 
samlopayann ett. The AV. version of the stanza is rubricated in the 
course of Kaug. 71. 19-20, which is almost identical with 86. 22— 
23 (cf. also 80. 33 fg.): trih sapte ᾿ξ kudyad padani lopayitva* 
(=lopayitva 4) nadibhyah (gmaganat), mrtyoh padam iti duiliyaya 
(=aviliyayad @) ndvah (Keg. at 71. 20: duiliyaya kidya padani 
lopayati saptanadi (cf. Kaug. 71. 22; 86. 25] ἃ navah) ‘while 
reciting the second half of AV. xii. 2. 29° they efface the foot- 
steps all the way up to the rivers (to the burial ground) with (a 
branch of) the &ddi-plant ; while reciting AV. xii. 2. 30‘ (they 
efface) with a second &édz-branch* the footsteps up to the ship.’ 


'Thus also padaydpanim at AV. v. 12. 19 by ‘effacing the track’; see 
ibid. p. 99. 

*In the text we had emended to yofayityd, as Roth also does, Festgruss, p. 
98, last line; thus the text of Kaug. was harmonized with the AV. But in the 
Additions and Corrections, p. 424, we saw fit to conform to the unanimous 
reading of the MSS. of the text and Kecava: they exhibit without exception 
forms of the root /sf, and this is employed very frequently elsewhere as a 
synonym or in explanation of yup; cf. below. 

3irsh saptd ξένα feayah pdreta νιν, prdtyauhkan padaydpanena ‘thrice 
seven times did the deceased sages keep off death by effacing his footsteps.’ 

‘mrtydh paddm yopdyanta éta draghiya ayuh pratardth dddhanah, etc. 

‘For the £2di-plant=Jadari see in addition AV. v. 19.12; Kaug. 21. 2,13; 
35. 24; 47. 30; 80. 33, and cf. Kaug. Sii., introduction, p. xliv.; A.J. Ph. xi. 355 
p. 37 of the reprint). 
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The general antiquarian considerations adduced by Roth coin- 
cide to perfection with the view held by the Hindus themselves ; 
it seems, therefore, absolutely certain that Jadarh yup means ‘to 
efface footprints,’ and this view is supported by every ritualistic 
passage where Some genuine act is expressed by forms of the 
root yup. ‘ 

In TS. ii. 6. 4. 4; TB. iii. 2.9. 13 we have: ἔγώγαρε iva υᾶ etat 
karoti, yad veditn karoti,;, dha ast svadhé asi ’ti yoyupyate 
‘roughly as it were, you know, does he perform this when he 
makes the ved?; with the formula “thou art d/dé, thou art svadha”’ 
he smooths it.’ More explicit is the statement at Ap. Cr. ii. 3. 
9: dha ast svadhé asi ti praticthh vedi sphyena yoyupyate ; Rud- 
radatta’s comment is: nimnonnatasamikaranartham ghattayate 
‘he smooths the vedi (making his motions) in an easterly direc- 
tion for the purpose of making even its cavities and elevations.’ 
At TB. iii. 2. 10. 1 the use of the spfya is described more expli- 
citly on this occasion: purastat tiryaitcamh dhdrayati ; vajro vat 
sphyah, vajrenai ’va yajhasya dakginato rakgansy apahanti, etc. 
‘to the east does he carry the sphya across (the ued?); the 
sphya is the thunderbolt: with the thunderbolt does he chase the 
Raksas to the south of the sacrifice.’ This also is the meaning of 
yoyupitua glossed by tryaficam sphyam stabdhvd at Baudhayana’s 
Agnistoma-sotra i., pr. 12 (cited by Ludwig, RV. v. 514) ‘pressing 
the sphya across the ved.’ Hence also the expression drdhi- 
karoti, cited ibid. This means making the surface of the ved? firm 
by pressing upon it with the sphya while the latter is being moved 
along. All this is again rendered especially certain by CB. 1. 2. 5. 
18: tam (s¢. vedim, cf. the commentary) pramarg{t, which is ren- 
dered by Eggeling: ‘he (the Agnidhra) smooths it down (from 
east to west)’; by Katy. Cr. ii. 6. 26, 27: vedyamh trir ullikhya 
. . + lekhah sathmreati, which is glossed by: vedimadhye sphyena 
tisro lekhah pracih, etc., krgtva ... tada lekhah satamarganena 
samikaroti; by Ap. Cr. iv. §. 1: vedtth sammrjyamdnam; by 
Cafikh. Or. iv. 4. 3, 4: (vedith) sphyeno 'nmrjyda 'bhyukgya, which 
is glossed by fad unmrgtam udakeno ‘pasificet. Cf. also Qaiikh. 
Or. iv. 14.8. The sphya is a wooden instrument (khkddira sphyah, 
CB. ili. 6. 2. 12) like a sword in shape; cf. Katy. (τ. i. 3. 39: 
sphyo 'syakrtih (gloss: khadgasadrgak); ZDMG. ix., p. xli. fg. 

' Madhava, ii., p. 732: samikaranam vidhatte. Cf. also Apastamba as cited 


by Madhava at TS.i.1. 9, p. 158: yoyupyate samikaroti; Ὁ. 156: samikaranam 
widhatte. 
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and p. Ixxix. (illustration). The spiya is the instrument with 
which the ved? is dug up (κα΄ han: TS. li. 2. 10.5; vi. 6.4.1; 
Ap. Qr. iv. 5. 5) and then smoothed out:’ the expression vedi 
sphyena yup is equal to vedith sphyena satimre, unmr], sami- 
kar, etc. 

Just as the ved: was smoothed with the sfAya, so also might be 
the straw (δα; hth, prastaram) upon it. This is forbidden at TS. ii. 
6.5.5: yat sphycna vo ’pavegcna va yoyupycta siftir evi ’sya sé ; 
héstena yoyupyate yajamanasya gopithdya ‘if he smooths the 
(straw, prastara, see ibid. ii. 6. 5. 2) with the sphya or the upavega 
(see the illustration ZDMG. ibid.), that causes his downfall (stf/z) ; 
with his hand he smooths it for the protection of the sacrificer.” 
Almost the same statement at ΟΒ. 1. 8. 3. 18: fam (sc. prastaram) 
angulibhir eva yoyupyeran na kagthatr,; darubhir va ttarah 
gavam vyrsanti ‘let them smooth (comm. murchayeyuh ‘pack 
down’) the straw with their fingers ; with wood indeed they pierce 
another corpse.’ Similarly TS. ii. 6. 5. 6. : vé va etad ydjamano 
ligate yat prastardih yoyupydnte ‘then does the sacrificer go to 
pieces when they smooth the straw.’ 

The passage upon which Ludwig seems to rely most to support 
his view of the root yup is AV. iv. 25. 2: yabhydam (sc. vayusavt- 
trbhyam) γά7ο yupitim antdérikge, which he translates at v. 33, 
217, 514 ‘von denen der staub in der luft festgehalten wird.’ 
Surely this is a strange function for wind to perform: the 
very last influence which wind is likely to exert upon dust is 
to hold it fast. Of the wind it is said at RV. x. 168. 3: antartkge 
pathibhir iyamano na ni vigate katamdc cand ’hah ‘when he 
hastens on the paths in the atmosphere he does not stop any day,’ 
i. 6. he is in constant motion ; and ibid. st. 1: divisprg yalt... utd 
eli prthivyd renim dsyan ‘he brushes along the sky... he also goes 
hurling the dust of the earth’; see also AV. xii. 1. 51: ydsydsii 
(sc. bhimyam) vato matariqué'yati rajansi krnvang cyavdyang ca 
vrkgan ‘upon whom (the earth) the wind Ma§taricvan hurries, 
throwing up dust and felling trees.’ Savitar also is a most unfit- 
ting divinity for holding fast the dust in the atmosphere, for what- 
ever that dust might be, the presence of the sun is sure to clear 
the atmosphere of it, and that is precisely why the poet says at 


'Cf, also for a similar function of the sphya LC. νι 1.4: sphyena "havaniyat 
pansin upahatya, etc. 

* Madhava ii., p. 740: fad yadi sphyeno ‘pavesena va kriyate se ‘yam yajama- 
nasya hihsa, hastenat'va yoyupanam raksayai bhavati. 
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RV. i. 35. 11: γέ te panthah savitah purvydso 'rendvah εὠξγίᾶ 
anthrikge, tébhir no adyd pathibhih sugébhih ‘on thy dustless well- 
constructed paths of old, O Savitar, on these paths, easy to tread, 
(lead) us to-day.’ One would, therefore, at the first blush be dis- 
posed on such evidence to give the Atharvan passage a rendering 
precisely opposite to that advocated by Ludwig, namely ‘by 
whom (Vayu and Savitar) the dust has been swept in the atmo- 
sphere.’ But it is more than likely that ~d/as does not mean 
‘dust’ in the passage in question at all. At RV. x. 121. 5 it is 
said of Prajapati: yé antarikge rajaso vimanah kAsmdi deviya 
havigad vidhema ‘he who has measured out the atmosphere in the 
middle region, etc.’;' at RV. vi. 60. 5: indrdvigni .. . akrnutam 
antarikgam vdriyo ‘prathatam jivase no rdjansi ‘Indra and 
Visnu ... you made the broad middle-region, you spread out 
the atmospheres for us to live.’ I would therefore translate AV. 
iv. 2: yabhydmh rdjo yupitim antérikse ‘by whom the atmo- 
sphere has been smoothed out (spread out) in the middle-region.” 

We come now to the expression yajfamh yup. At TS. vi. 5. 3. 1 
we have: ya/fiéna vai devah suvargdas lokdm adyan, t2’manyanta 
manusgya no 'nvabhavigyantt 'ti, té sathudtsarena yopayitva suvar- 
gam lokam ayan ‘by means of the sacrifice, you know, the gods 
went to heaven; they reflected: ‘‘men will follow us.” Having 
effaced (the sacrifice) by means of the year they went to heaven.’ 
More frequently it said that the gods effaced the sacrifice with the 
yupa ‘the sacrificial post’: yapena yajnam yup. Thus at TS. vi. 
3. 4. 7, a passage which is identical with the preceding one, except 
that it has yépena for samvdtsarena. Very similar statements are 
of frequent occurrence in the Brahmana-literature, e. g. at MS. iii. 
9.4: yajnéna vai devah svargam lokam ayans, t2'’manyanta'néna 
vat no'nyé lokam anvaroksyantt 'ti tdth yiipend ‘yopayans tad 
ylpasya yuipatudm; see also Ait. ii.1.1; QB. i. 6. 2.1; iii. 2. 2. 2, 
28; 4.3.15; 7.1. 27, etc. The commentator on CB. 1.6. 2. 1 has 
a vivid conception of the situation: yatha saraghé madhu nihge- 
gena "sravya gatasaram paricegayanti evamyajnam vidohan kriva 
tam yupena "chadya tirohita abhavan ‘as bees carrying away the 


1 Ludwig himself translates this: ‘der die réume im mittelgebiet ausge- 
messen.’ 

*After writing this I had the opportunity to see Siyana’s commentary on the 
passage: yabhyam ... antarikee Gtage rajah ... vretikaranam udakam yupitam 
murchitam, Warring his mistranslation of the word razah his view coincides 
with my own. 
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honey entirely-abandon that which has been deprived of sap, thus 
having exhausted the sacrifice covering it with the sacrificial post 
they vanished.’ The rendering here of yopayitvd by achédya 
coincides with that of Sayana at TA. vi. 10. 2: vajasdé prachad- 
yamanah; cf. also Say. at RV. 1. 104.4. Inthe extract quoted 
above Prof. Whitney asks how the setting up of a post can 
operate to efface traces. But it is by no means likely that in this 
extremely symbolic situation the post is taken in what is unques- 
tionably its chief function, namely, that of being set up. The 
sacrifice is imagined as finished, and the post as no longer fixed 
in the ground. Why should not a post of moderate size’ be sup- 
posed, if other reasons clamor for the symbolism, to perform this 
function? It is of interest in this connection to note that the 
sphya, the instrument par excellence for smoothing (see above), is 
in the minds of sacrificers very closely related to the yzfa. Thus 
at QB. i. 2. 4. 2: ¢ato duabhyam brahmana yajhte caranti .. . 
yupena ca sphyena ca; GB. il. 6. 2.12: khddiro yupo bhavati 
khadiva sphyah; TS. ii. 1. 8. 2: sphyd yiipo bhavati; TS. vi. 6. 4. 
1: sphyéna védim uid dhanti rathakgéna vi mimite yuipam minot2 
(cf. also GB. i. 2. 4. 1); at Laty. Qr. viii. 5. 7; Katy. τ. xxii. 2. 
7,8; Agv. Or. ix. 7. 16 a yapa without knob pointed like a sphya 
is spoken οὗ: sphydgro yupo’cagalah. Cf. also QB. i. 2.4.1. Onthis 
ground alone we may suppose that the yzJa might on good occa- 
sion be employed, analogically as it were, to perform the same func- 
tion as the sfhkya. But apart from this, can we really imagine that 
the authors of the Brahmanas would allow the golden opportunity 
of bringing together yup and γῶῤα to escape them, no matter how 
far apart and incompatible their meanings? The passages which 
contain the expression yzpena yup are of all the least authorita- 
tive in establishing the meaning of yup; the bizarrerie of effacing 
something with a post is not one of the most violent assaults that 
the authors of the Brahmanas have made on logic and good 
sense. 
2. The secondary meanings of the root. 


From the primary value of ‘smooth over, efface,’ the meaning 
‘destroy’ develops by an easy transition. Here those who advoc- 
ate ‘debar’ as the original meaning of the root might have found 
their most forcible argument, though, as a matter of fact, it has 
not been presented by any one. Unquestionably the root in the 


' See Schwab, Das Altindische Thieropfer, p. 10. 
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secondary sense of ‘destroy’ has been employed in a manner 
which is closely parallel to certain uses of the root yz ‘to ward 
off.’ Thus at AV. iv. 17. 2 the afdémarga-plant is spoken of as 
gapatha-ydvani ‘warding off curses’; at AV. ii. 7. 1 a plant is 
spoken of as ¢apatha-yépani ‘wiping out, destroying curses’: 
aghdduigta devajata viric chapathaydpani ‘(the plant) hostile to 
the wicked, produced by the gods, destructive to (wiping out) 
curses.’’ According to Kaug. 26. 35 the hymn is employed dur- 
ing the act of tying on an amulet: prathamena (sc. saktena) 
mantroktam badhnati ‘with (AV. ii. 7) the first one (of the hymns 
mentioned in 26. 33) he ties on the amulet mentioned (or alluded 
to) in the hymn.’ Darila and Kegava state that the amulet in 
question is the yavamani or ‘barley-amulet.’ This is probably 
correct,” and at any rate we need not hesitate to connect this 
claim with the word -yépani. Namely, the word yava ‘barley’ 
and forms of the root yz ‘to ward off’ are frequently connected 
symbolically: e. g. in the formula yavo ’st yavayd 'smad dvegah 
‘thou art barley (yava) drive away (yavaya) hatred from us,’ 
TS.1.3. 1.1; 6. 1; MS.i. 2. 11; VS. v. 26; vi. 1; QB. ili. 6. Σ. 
11; Kaug. 82. 17; Gobh. Qraddhakalpa ii. 9; YaAjfiav. 1. 230." 
Cf. also QB. iii. 6. 1.9. There is no other word in AV. ii. 7 that 
furnishes a basis for assigning the hymn to the plant yava, and 
we may take it for granted that Darila and Kegava, upon the basis 
of their unquestionably excellent knowledge of Atharvan matters, 
connected yava and -yopani in the same fashion as yava and 
yavaya are connected in the formula above.‘ The temptation to 


' Pet. Lex. and B6., fliche aus dem wege riumend; Weber, Ind. Stud. xiii. 
148, fluchabwehrend; Ludwig, RV. iii. 508, das hemmt den fluch; Grill? 24 
die fitche tilgt. At Ap. Or. vi. 20. 2 there is a corrupt version of this stanza 
with the variant gapathajambhani, namely : atharvyugtéd devajuté viduchapatha, 
jambhanih. 

?The Atharvan Anukramanf, to be sure, refers the charm to the durvd- 
plant: atharva prathamam anena siiktena durvam astéut, 

7At Hiranyak. Cr. iv. 2. 42. yavo ’st, etc., ἐπὶ yavam prasyati ; see Schwab, 
ibid., p. 66, bottom. 

‘ The identification of a sound-group yava with yo (ava with 0) is from the 
point of view of phonetics very simple; cf. gravana (g/avana) for glona, Katy. 
Or. xxiii. 4.16; Paiic Br. xxi. 14, and other examples of the correlation of ava 
and o, as well as aya and ¢, collected in the author’s essay, On Certain Irregu- 
lar Vedic Subjunctives or Imperatives, A. J. Ph. V. No. 1, pp. 25 fg. (10 of the 
reprint). Add to the examples there given 4gayati at RV. i. 32. 15 in corre- 
lation with Ase, TB. ii. 8. 4. 3. 
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base a determination of the value of -yopazi- upon this is, how- 
ever, dispelled when, 6. g. TS. vi. 3. 4. 1 is compared: yévamahr 
ἄνα nayaty, urg vai yavo; yajamanena yiupah sathmitdh, etc. ; here 
yava and yipa are played upon with the same readiness, and 
thus the juxtaposition of yava and -yopani is symbolic, and proves 
nothing for the original value of yz. 

Of far greater importance is the parallelism of the root ἐμόλ. 
This root, like yup, is defined at Dhat. 28. 22 by vimohane and 
Pan. vil. 2.54; Vop. 26. 102 state that the root in this sense forms 
the perfect passive participle /udhizta (see below). That vtmohane 
is here taken in the same sense as in the case of γηῤ, 1. e. in the 
sense of ‘wipe off, efface, destroy,’ appears clearly at Laty. Qr. ii. 
11. 3, where the satra dakginath panibhih kugan'’ samlobhayeyuh 
‘they shall smooth the éxga-grass with their right hands,’ is 
glossed by Agnisvamin with sarmlobhanam ckatrikaranam (ἢ 
kuryuh; cf. ektkarane in explanation of vimohane in connection 
with root yup at Dhat. 26.124. Still more to the point is Ap. 
Or. ix. 10.16: . .. idam vignur vi cakrama iti vartma samihet, 
padath va lobhayet. Rudradatta glosses: anorathayor vartmani 
samipadegena samikuryat, padam va lobhayet purugadinam pada- 
ripanh nagayel, garhapatyabhasmana padam abhivaped ‘he makes 
the tracks of wagons and chariots equal with the neighboring 
space, or effaces the footsteps,’ i. e. ‘he destroys the tracks of men 
and so forth; he covers the tracks with ashes from the gérha- 
patya-fire.’ The passage isabsolutely parallel with the expression 
padam yup; cf. especially TA. vi. 10. 2 and the comments 
upon the passage extracted above, p. 416. Accordingly we have 
at AV. vi. 28. 1 the expression samlobhéyanto duritd padant 
‘wiping away, removing difficult’ steps,’ as the AV. version of 
RV. x. 165. 5: sathyop&yanto duriléni υἱρυᾶ ‘removing all difh- 
culties.” At MS.i. 1. 2; Man. Qr.i. 1 (cf. Ludw. v. 514); Ap. 
Gr. 1.4.11 we have the formula ayupita yonth, evidently con- 
structed with a view towards alliteration. As the parallel expres- 


' Bibl. Ind. edition: Augah. 

3 duritd- as an adjective is guaranteed by AV. xii. 2. 28: atikrdmanto durita 
paddni, Sayana at AV. vi. 28.1 comments: duritd duritani durgatinimittant 
padani samlobhayantahsamyak pramdarjayantoh. The quotation of this pada at Nir. 
vi. 12 in the form at#tkrdmanto duritani vigvd comes either from another source, 
or is modified to suit RV. x. 165. §: samyopdyanto duritani υἱρυᾶ. 

3? Ludwig (931): ‘einhemmend alles unheil.’ Sayana correctly: adrgydss 
hkurvaniah ('). 
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sion alubhilé yonih occurs at Ap. Qr. 1. 4. 12 we may translate 
each, though neither the satras nor the commentators render this 
quite clear, by ‘the womb (seat) is undisturbed, or not destroyed’; 
cf. Ap. Or. 1. 4. 12: alubhita yontr ity utlame nidhane prastaram 
atyadhaya. The opposite seems to be stated at CB. v. 5. 5.6: yonutm 
anuparamrgya sathlupya "chinat ‘catching hold of the womb, 
tearing it, he cut it off,’ and TS. vi. 1. 3. 6: fasya anumrgya 
yonim Gchinat. The roots yup, /ubh, and ἐμ are bound 
together not only by the passages just quoted from the CB., but 
also by the expressions Jopayitvd at Kaug. 71. 19; 86. 22; /opa- 
yate in the quotation from the £a/pa at TA. vi. 10. 2, and sam- 
lopayan in Sayana’s comment at the same place. 

The expression janaydpana- at RV. x. 86. 22 is on the face of 
it in favor of the meaning ‘destroy’ for the root yup: kva syé 
pulvaghé mrgdh kim agah janayépanah' ‘where is that wild 
beast harmful to many, to whom did the life-destroying one go ῥ᾽ 
Ludwig (990) is constrained to render janaydépana- by ‘der men- 
schen hemmende,’ a far-fetched epithet as applied to a wild beast. 
The same is true of kravydd janaydpana at AV. xii. 2. 15; 
the expression jandn drhnhdntam vajrena mrtyim ‘death who 
renders men immovable with his bolt,’ AV. xii. 2.9, which the 
same scholar cites in vol. v. 514 in support of his view, is only a 
general parallel and proves nothing because jivilaydpana- is 
employed as an epithet of Agni Kravyad in the same hymn, xii. 
2. 16, and the notion of ‘making life immovable’ is neither Vedic 
nor good sense. At AV. ii. 25. 4, 5, where jivifaydpandn occurs 
twice as an epithet of the demons called &duva, Sayana glosses 
it with pradnasya mohakan;? if we compare it with the expression 
teno prandn na lobhayati, CB. iv. 1. 1. 18, we arrive at some such 
interpretation as effacing the breath (of life): this reminds us 
again of the definition vzmohane of the Dhatupatha. 

The remaining instances of the occurrence of the root yup 
prove nothing either one way or another; thus RV. vii. 89. 
5, ete. (cf. above, p. 415): acilti yat tdva dharma yuyopimd, 
taken by itself admits of either translation of yup ‘efface, de- 
stroy,’’ or ‘hinder.’ Closely parallel is RV. x. 134. 7: μαζί 


1Sayana: janandm modayita (for mohayita) mrgah; the stem modayilar- does 
not suit the connection. The commentator at Nirukta xiii. 3 (Pari¢i tai 3) 
quite correctly: dahvddi mrgah. 

3 This word is not accounted for in the lexicons. 

*Thus Madhava at TS, iii. 4. 11. 6 (p. 305): ysyopima vindgayama. Sayana 
at RV. vii. 89. 5: vayam vimohitavaniah. 
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deva minimasi nakir & yopayémasit mantragrityam caramast 
‘never, O ye gods, do we injure, never do we efface (destroy)’ 
your dictates; your recorded dictates we perform.’ This pas- 
sage introduces the common verb by which remissness im 
executing or living up to the laws of the gods is expressed, 
namely, mindti: e. g. RV. i. 25. 1; it. 38. 7; vill. 48 9; X. 10. 
5; 25. 3; it does not in any way determine the meaning of 
yup. At MS. i. 2.7 (16. 11) we have: ma devinamh yuyupama 
bhagadhéyam ‘let us not efface the share of the gods.’ The con- 
nection teaches nothing. ‘Depriving of one’s share’ is ordinarily 
expressed by zr bhaj, often in connection with dhkagadhéyam ; 
thus RV. viii. 81. 6: indra md no vésor nir bhak: ix. 72. 8: md 
no nir bhag vésunah; (B.1.9. 2. 35: atha yat papisthamh yajfiasya 
bhagadheyam asit tendi 'nan (sc. asuran) nirabhajan ‘then they 
dispossessed them (the Asuras) with what was the most infe- 
rior part of the sacrifice’; Ait. Br. ii. 7: fuga? rakganst nira- 
bhajan. Here also the sense, though in general parallel, does not 
help to fix the precise shade of meaning of the word under dis- 
cussion. The passage RV.i. 104. 4 is very obscure, and we need 
but note that Sayana translates yuydpa consistently by gudham 
ἄς, yatha 'nydir na drgyate so’suras tatha 'karot, 


The course of our presentation of the question here treated 
has been as follows: To determine the meaning of the root yf, 
the passages which present some concrete verbal action are easily 
of first value. The ritual practices which are indicated by the 
word clearly refer to the act of wiping off, smoothing away and 
the like. This is shown, not only by the nexus of the passages, 
but also by closely parallel passages which employ some verb 
indubitably of such a meaning, and finally also by the unusually 
consistent renderings of the commentaries, which invariably com- 
ment upon the root in this spirit. Aside from synonyms like sam 
miro, un mrj, vt mohaya, samikar, ekikar, which appear in its 
place in the Satras, Brahmanas and commentaries, the Mantras 
themselves present as variants for yup the roots /uéh and up. 
The employment of these roots in the ritual, and the testimony 
of the commentators in regard to them, add to the chain of 
evidence. In the ritual these roots in all parallel connections 


' Ludwig, RV. ii., p. 268, hindern wir (sind wir widerspanstig). Sayana: 
wmokayamah. 
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mean ‘wipe off, efface, smooth away,’ and the commentators 
employ for their elucidation the very same words as for the root 
yup. The secondary uses of the root yup, which may be summed 
up in the word ‘destroy,’ follow naturally from the primary uses ; 
the passages treated above represent a fairly exhaustive collection 
from the published literature, and there is in them not a single 
instance in which the other proposed interpretation (‘hinder, 
debar’) suits the sense and connection better than the one here 
advocated. 


II. 
ON JALASAH, JALASABHESAJAH, JALASAM AND JALASAM. 


The Petersburg Lexicons and Grassmann render these words 
in the most general terms. The adjective /4/dga- is translated by 
‘lindernd, beruhigend, heilend’; jaldgadhegaja- by ‘der lindernde 
heilmittel hat’; the noun /é/agam by ‘linderungsmittel, oder ein 
bestimmtes heilmittel.’ The form ja/dgam occurs only in the 
Nighantavas: Yaska 1. 12, among the udakandmdni, and 3. 6 
among the sukhandmani. The supposition of the larger lexicon 
that jaldgam is corrupted from /d/asém is not borne out by the 
Nighantavas of Kautsavaya.' Here also the word occurs with 
short ὦ in the first syllable among the words for water (udakasya) 
at the end of §28, being written twice to mark the conclusion of 
a paragraph. The same orthography appears at §22 among the 
words for ‘agreeable things’ (sukhkasya). Sayana also in his 
comment on AV. vi. 57. 2 employs the form jaléga- as the 
equivalent of 724 ὅξ4- without taking into account the difference in 
the quantities of the first syllables. Possibly, therefore, the small 
number of passages which present this group of words may yet 
be reinforced by occurrences of ja/égam, unless, indeed, the stem 
jalagém-, which occurs thrice in a single stanza, AV. vi. 57. 2, is 
at fault with its first long a. 

That the translations given by the lexicons do not really reveal 
the special character of the word may be gathered from the 
circumstance that the word always occurs in connection with 
Rudra. It is as clearly the ‘leitmotiv’ of that divinity as the 
dropsy (jalodara) is of Varuna. The hymn RV. viii. 29 15 a 
brahmodya (charade) which recites in veiled language the char- 
acters of a list of divinities, without, however, mentioning the 


1See P. A. O. 5. for October, 1890; Journal, vol. xv., pp. xlviii ff. 
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na nes of the divinities themselves. Stanza 5 reads: tigmdm éko 
bibharti hasta ayudham gucir ugré jdélagabhegajah ‘one holds a 
sharp weapon in his hand, is bright, potent, and his remedy is the 
jalaga, and every one knows that Rudra is meant. Remedies are 
furnished by many other divinities, but never ja/dga- or 74 ἄξα-. 
So, e. g. the remedies furnished by Vata, the wind, are designated 
at RV. 1. 89. 4 as mayobhii; at x. 186.1 as ¢ambhi, mayobhi. 
At RV. ii. 33. 13 the Maruts furnish remedies which are ¢ucinz, 
¢dmtama, mayobhi;, at x. 137. 6 the waters are themselves 
bhegajth . . . amivachtanih; at i. 34. 6 divydni bhegajé are 
attributed to the Agvins; at i. 23. 20 Agni furnishes vigvdnz 
bhegaja, etc. But no one except Rudra has remedies which are 
jatlaga-. 

Sayana has nothing better to offer than the explanation of the 
Nighantavas, and, e. g. at RV. 1. 43. 4 he offers both in his com- 
ment on the word j4/agabhegajam. This he glosses as follows : 
sukhdair upaugadhopetamh, yad vd, udakaripadugadhopetam, udakath 
hi rudranamabhimantritam sadaugadham bhavati. His perplexity 
is evidenced especially by the last phrase : ‘For water over which 
the name of Rudra has been pronounced becomes an effective 
medicine.’ Nevertheless there is an element of truth in both 
glosses, su#hasya and udakasya, since any medicine is supposed 
to produce sukham,' and the fluid character of the medicine 
appears with a great deal of probability at AV. vi. 57. 2: 2 ᾶ- 
géna bhi sificata jalasénd ''pa sificata, jalagdm ugramh bhegajam 
téna no mrda jivase ‘sprinkle ja@/déga against (the sore), sprinkle 
jaléga upon (the sore); jd/aga is a potent* medicine, with it be 
kind to us, that we may live.’ At Kaug. 31. rr we learn that urine’ 
was sprinkled upon the afga/a, the sore,‘ and this seems to be the 
correct translation of jd/dgd-. That some concrete substance is 
intended appears without doubt in the first stanza of the hymn 
(vi. 57. 1): tdém id va u bhesajdm idath rudrdsya bhegajdm ‘this 
surely is a remedy, this is the remedy of Rudra.’ At AV. vi. 
44 we have another medicinal charm which is addressed primarily 
to the plant called vigdnaka ; this figures here as a cure for dia- 


1The word dhegajam itself figures among the sukhandmani. 

7 agra, in evident allusion to the common epithet of Rudra. 

3 Darila; mdanugamiutram;, Kecava: gomutram. For urine, especially cow’s 
urine, as a remedy, cf. Wise, Hindu System of Medicine, p. 117. 

‘Cf. Contributions, Second Series, A. J. Ph. xi., pp. 320 ff. (pp. 2 ff. of the 
reprint). 
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rrhoea, dsravabhesajém,' and is called vatikriandgani ‘destroyer 
of the disease which comes from wind (of the body).’* Now in 
the third stanza this plant is said to be the ‘urine of Rudra’ 
(rudrasya mitram asi), and it seems to me that this refers by 
comparison to the jé/aga-. The tertium comparattonis is the 
healing power of each substance: 7a/asdm=miutram isthe special 
remedy of Rudra, the most eminent heavenly physician (dh7gak- 
tamam ... bhisdjam, RV. i. 33. 4; cf. also 1. 43. 4; 114. 5; 1. 
33, 2,7, 12,133 V. 42. II; Vi. 47. 33 Vii. 35.6; 46. 3; vill. 29. 5; 
AV. ii. 27. 6); therefore the healing power of the vigénaka is 
emphasized by designating it as rudrdsya mittram. 

If now the connection of ja@/dégé- in AV. vi. 57 with mztra- is cor- 
rect, the question arises further whether 7d/dga- with short a has the 
same meaning. The word, to begin with, occurs in the compound 
jalaga-bhegaja- at RV. 1. 43. 4; villi. 29. 5, and AV. ii. 27. 6. 


1 There is, curiously enough, nowhere in the ritnal literature even a trace of 
the employment of this hymn in its obvious primary value as a remedial charm 
against the disease, or diseases, called dsrava and va@tikara. It is rubricated, 
to be sure, at Kaug. 31. 6 among the bkdzgajyakarmani, but Kecgava defines it as 
an apavdde bhatgayyam ‘remedial charm against calumny.’ The entire purport 
of the hymn is deflected from its natural course in its ritual employment : 
notably the word vigdnaka is taken in its other prominent valueas ‘horn.’ The 
Sitra of Kaucika is: asthdd dydur ity apavalayah (var. lect. apagatayah ; Darila: 
apagata gauh vatsavigalitusnehd) svayamsrastena gogrneena sampatatatd japan 
(Darila: svayampatitena gogrngena sampdtasamskrienacamayati . . . gocrngena 
gcotayati ᾿Ιὲ kectt). The sense seems to be as follows: ‘While reciting the 
hymn, AV. vi. 44, he smears with dregs (of ghee) the horn which has fallen 
naturally from the head of a cow who has weaned her calf. This he fills with 
water and then causes the sacrificer to rinse his mouth with the water. Orhe 
sprinkles the water upon the sacrificer.’ Cf. also Kecava’s explanation. This 
is another salient instance of the conscious employment of a hymn in the 
ritual in a secondary manner. There can be no question but what Kaucika 
and Darila knew what the disease dsrava was. But they had other remedies 
for diarrhoea (see Kaucika 25. 6-9, and Seven Hymns, introduction, and pp. 
2 ff.), and turned this to some other, more urgent, use. There is, however, in 
this instance nothing in the hymn which, to our sense, would render it fit to 
act as a charm against the effect of calumny, unless, indeed, the general expres- 
sions in the first stanza that the heavens, the earth, the universe, and the trees 
have stood, and that, therefore, the character of the person impugned will 
stand firmly in spite of all aspersions. Also the horn, fallen by itself from the 
head of a cow, and that too of a cow which has weaned her calf, symbolizes 
perhaps the withdrawal of the good will of men. ‘They seem to be employed 
homoeopathically to cure their hostility. 

* Wise, ibid., p. 250: bdla byddhi (vatavyddhi) ‘diseases produced by wind 
(in the body),’ not v@/a ‘wound,’ as Zimmer has argued, Altindisches Leben, 
pp. 389 fg. 
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Sayana, in his comment on both passages of the RV., simply pro- 
pagates the doctrine of the Nighantavas. His statement at RV. 
i. 43. 4 has been extracted above. But at AV. ii. 27. 6 he enters 
the field as an independent investigator, with the following deli- 
cious result: jalagam iti sukhandma, jayanta iti 74 janah, . . . 
tair lagyate vafichyata tti jalagam sukham, . .. jalagam sukha- 
Rarath bhegajam yasya, yad va udakanadmai 'tat, jalagam udaka- 
matram yasya smaranena bhegajam bhavati. On the other hand, 
at AV. vi. 57. 2, after having explained 7é/agém, in accordance 
with Kaucika, as viniyoganusdrena gomiutralakganam, he indi- 
cates the same value for the word at RV. i. 43. 4 as follows: 
jalagasya rudrasambandhibhegajatvam dagatayyam api amndtam : 
gathapatith rudram jalagabhegajam. And it seems to me alto- 
gether probable that s4/agabhegaja- is to be rendered ‘he whose 
remedy is jalaga- (=7@/agd-=mitra-).’ In two passages the sim- 
ple stem jd/a@ga- occurs as a masculine. At RV. vii. 35. 6=AV. 
xix. 10.6 we have the pada: gam no rudré rudrébhih jdlagah. 
Here also | would not render the word, with the Pet. Lexs. and 
Grassmann, as an adjective in some general sense like ‘mild, 
healing.’ If we remember that the epithet 74/dgabhegaja- with its 
six syllables is characteristic enough to indicate—along with other 
qualifications—Rudra in the charade at RV. vill. 29. 5 it seems 
quite possible that 74/égah, masculine, is its hypocoristic form ; 
cf. Pischel and Geldner, Vedische Studien i., p. xvi., and, in gene- 
ral, Franke, Die Indischen Genuslehren, pp. 57-63. More difficult 
is RV. ii. 33. 7: Ava syd te rudra mrlayakur hdsto yo dsti bhegajé 
jéldgah. Were Sayana takes jé/agah as an adjective (sukhakaro 
’sti). Ludwig, who never translates the word, renders the pas- 
sage : ‘wo ist diese deine woltitig beriihrende hand, [wo] das heil- 
ende mittel, der jalasa?’ This rendering does violence to the 
construction of the relative clause, and I prefer here also to regard 
jalagah as the short word for the compound jd/adgabhegaja-: ‘where, 
O Rudra, is your merciful hand which heals and has the jalisa 
for remedy.’ In this translation the epithet is, to be sure, applied 
secondarily to the hand of Rudra, rather than to Rudra himself, 
but I cannot admit that there is any basis for an independent 
adjective 7é/aga- with the value ‘mild, healing,’ even though in this 
particular case it would make good sense. 

The. epithet midhvadns- ‘spending,’ doubtless related with the 
root mith ' ὀμιχεῖν, is employed very frequently with Rudra: RV. 
i. 114. 3; 122. 1; ii, 33.14; V. 41. 2; vi. 66.3; vil. 58.5; VS. 
xvi. 8; TS. iv. 5. 1.3; MS. ii.g. 2 (121. 14). Mahabh. iii. 1628 ; 
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Vil. 9524; xiv. 195; Hariv. 14880; Bhag. Pur. iii. 14. 34; iv. 7. 
7; 24. 43; viii. 7. 45. Still more characteristic is the superlative 
mighistama- at RV. i. 43. 1 and in the ¢atarudriya-litanies, VS. 
Xvi. 11, 29, 51; TS. Iv. 5.1.4; 5.1; 10.4; MS. 11. 9. 2 (122.7); 
li. 9. 5 (124. 12; here midhustara); 11. 9. 9 (127. 15). Neither 
the superlative nor the comparative can be quoted at present in 
connection with any other divinity. At RV. 1. 64. 6 the statement 
is made that the Maruts cause the male horse to piss: dlyam na 
mihé vt nayanti vajinam ; and at RV. 1. 85. 5 they let loose the 
streams of the red one (arugdsya): uta'rugdsya ut gyanti dhérah. 
Both of these passages may refer to Rudra; since arugé is cer- 
tainly an epithet of Rudra at RV. i. 114. 5:' divé varadham aru- 
gdh kapardinam (rudraya ... kapardine in st. 1); cf. Bergaigne, 
La Religion Védique, iii., p. 35. We may, I think, employ these 
indications in explaining the origin of the epithet jdlagabhegaja-. 
Rudra the storm-god yields streams of rain, symbolized upon 
earth as urine ; hence rudrdsya mitram at AV. vi. 44. 3, and the 
explicit explanation in the ritual of jalégdm at AV. vi. 57. 2 by 
mutram. It is worth while to note that mdtram is a late word, 
which does not occur in the RV., and is rare in the Atharvan. 

The derivation of the words j4/aga- and 7a/aga- is obscure: the 
first part seems connected with ja/a- ‘water’; the suffixal part of 
the word reminds us of périga- and kdriga- ‘excrement’; possibly 
jalaga- and jdldgd- were tentative formations made under the 
influence of these words,’ although the regular companion of 
puériga- throughout the literature is mitra-. 


ITI. 
ON THE THIRTEENTH BOOK OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA. 


Professor Victor Henry has recently published a French trans- 
lation of this part of the Atharva-Veda,* and he modestly pre- 


Cf. Pischel, ZDMG. xl. 120; Vedische Studien i. 57. 

*See the author’s essay ‘On adaptation of Suffixes in congeneric classes of 
substantives, A. J. Ph. xii, pp. 1-29, and especially p. 27. There is still 
another Vedic group of words with suffix -ga- which exhibits the effect of adap- 
tation. It is probably not merely the result of chance that the three words 
for ‘worm, insect’ ydudga-, yfvdga-, and kdgkaga- exhibit this sufix. The last 
two occur together at AV. v. 23. 7; for ydmiga-, modified, perhaps, from yévdaga 
by popular allusion to ydva- ‘barley,’ see the Pet. Lex. Possibly jagd- and 
jhagd-* designations of marine animals’ were formed under the same influ- 
ence. 

3 Les Hymnes Rohitas. Livre xiii. de L’Atharva-Véda. Traduit et com- 
menté par Victor Henry. Pp. xii. and 56. Paris, Maisonneuve, 1801. 
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sents it with the inquiry whether a translation of the AV., con- 
ceived in this spirit, and based upon such methods, would be of 
at least provisional value. I feel certain that I echo the sentiment 
of Vedic scholars everywhere if I express a very high opinion of 
M. Henry’s little book. It is a careful, well-worded translation, 
carried out with due reference to such kindred passages of the 
remaining literature as were accessible to the author. His 
acquaintance with the Vedic apparatus, both philological and 
antiquarian, is most excellent, and he has alsoexhibited in a number 
of cases, to be mentioned below, very noteworthy powers asa 
text-critic, although this is of all others the field where there ἴδ 
most room for difference of opinion. Further contributions from 
the same pen in the difficult domain of Vedic exegesis will be 
gladly welcomed, I am sure, by the small band of Indianists who 
show actively their adherence to the belief that the Veda is the 
root of all knowledge of Hindu life and history. 

But in his high estimate of the value and dignity of the Rohita- 
book, I cannot help thinking that Professor Henry has gone 
somewhat too far. He regards the book as one of those which 
are most worthy of study in the AV. and looks upon Rohita and 
Rohini as a pair of genuine divinities ‘of probably the same anti- 
quity as many others’ (p. viii). 

My view of the book differs somewhat from this. In the first 
place M. Henry seems to have overlooked the passage in the TB. 
li. 5. 2 which is closely parallel to the first stanzas of AV. xiii. 1;' 
cf. his statement on Ὁ. viii of the introduction. The commentator 
(p. 600) at TB. explains the γολϊία as the horse employed at the 
agvamedha-ceremony,’* which may perhaps explain correctly the 
original function of the stanzas. Be this as it may, the γολέζα- 
book of the AV. is, in my opinion, not constructed for the abstract 
worship of any divinity, but represents an allegorical exaltation 
of a king (7274) and his queen (mahigi). These are themselves 
vohita and rohini, as well as the sun and his female,’ who are 
primarily rohzta and rohini. The latter are called upon to pro- 


1 The stanzas represented in_the TB. are the following: xiii. 1.1 in TB. ii. 
5.2.1. st. 3in TB. 3; st. qin TB. 1; st.§ in TB. 1; st.6in TB. 3; st. 7 in 
TB. 3; 51. 8 in TB. 2; st. ro in TB. 2. 

*He vayin aguamedhe karmani prayujyamane he agua udchi jalamadhyad 
udgacha. For jalamadhyat cf. TB. iii. 8. 4. 1. ff.; CB. xiii. 1.2. 4; KS. xx. 
1. 37; Mahfidhara at VS. xxii. 5. 

3 Or horse, or Savitar, or Prajapati and his female. 
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tect and exalt the king and his female, and there can be no doubt 
that their epithets, roAzéa and rokini, are felt by the Atharvan 
poet as especially good ground for calling upon them to under- 
take this protection, since they afford an inexhaustible mine for 
‘puns with words designating ‘to rise, ascend,’ etc., 6. g. ruého 
ruroha réhita ὦ ruroha. We may remember that the king in the 
rajakarmani frequently ascends (ὦ ruk, or ἃ kram) a throne, or 
skin, or horse, which act, of course, symbolizes every time the 
moral ascendancy of the potentate. Cf. Vait. Sa. 36. 7; Kaug. 
17. 3, 9, 13, 22; Ait. Br. viii. 6, 12; and the rdjaszya at VS. 
x. I fg., where the verb ὦ rz occurs with especial] frequency. 

A comparison with the TB. version of this passage reveals the 
fact that the Atharvan passage several time presents pronouns of 
the singular number for the plural of the TB. Thus “νᾶ in stanza 
1 for nah of the TB., st. 1; in sts. 5 and 8 ¢e for nah of the TB., 
sts. 3 and 4. This trait seems to me to be due to secondary 
specialization in the AV., and there are not wanting many other 
indications in corroboration of the same view. For aja ckapad 
of the TB. ii. 5. 2. 3 the AV. (st. 6) reads the late aja ekapada, 
which is certainly a ἀπ. Aey. in the RV. and AV., and may possibly 
not occur again in the Mantras: it is the normal classical form. 
The pada 4° in the AV.: /adhih sdmrabdham dnv avindan 34d 
urvth appears in the TB. (1) as ¢d6hih samrabdho avidat 844 
urvih, which not only presents good metre for bad, but also has 
the aorist avidat in accordance with the tenses of the surrounding 
stanzas. The words 4nv avindat have doubtless crept in from st. 
7*. At TB. (2) we have divam gatvaya makhaté mahimna with 
the archaic gerund ; for this the AV., st. 8, introduces, in the teeth 
of the metre, the punning divam ridhvd mahata mahimnad, For 
samacakrandh at TB. (2) the AV. (st. 8) reads the certainly late 
samakurvandh (not -krnvdndh). The impression that the AV. is 
here, as frequently elsewhere, adapting and modifying for definite 
ends is not to be avoided ; the hand of the purohzta, who is com- 
piling and shaping materials for the use of his £gatriya, seems to 
me quite evident. 

The correlation of the addresses paid to the vohita with the 
practices undertaken in favor of the ré/d appears in the very first 
stanza (pada d); the passage s@ tua ragtraya subhriath bibkartu 
‘may he (Rohita) support you well nourished, in order that you 
may govern’ cannot refer to any one but the king. M. Henry’s 
‘dédoublement mythique’ (note 1, p. 21) isthus rendered quite super- 
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fluous.’ The second half of stanza 2 is also nothing but a prayer 
for human prosperity: sématmh dédhano 'pd dgadhir gé¢ cdtugpado 
dvipbada ἃ vegaye’hd ‘furnishing soma, water, plants, and kine, 
bring hither animals and men.’ Stanza 3 then appears in a reason- 
able connection: the Maruts, along with their ally Indra, are 
called upon to destroy the enemies of the yajamdna. The fourth 
and fifth stanzas seem to me to exhibit a very pronounced allusion 
to practices akin to the rdjaszya ; the passage reads: 


tibhih shmrabdham dnv avindan saq urvir* 
gatin prapagyan thd ragtrdm ahah. 

& te rastrdm thé réhito ’harsid 

vy asthan mrdho abhaydm te abhut : 

tdsmai te dyavaprthivt revdtibhih 

kamath duhatam thé ¢dkvaribhih. 


The expression gdd@ urvih, here as well as at xiii. i. 46; 3. 6, is 
translated by ‘les six larges* [cieux et terres].’ But at xiii. 3. 1 
we have pradigah séd urvir, which is rendered quite correctly by 
‘six regions vastes.’ This is exactly true here: the regions are 
the same as appear at the rdjasiya TS. 1. 8. 13. 1-2 (dig- vyds- 
thapana- mantrah; cf. TB. i. 7. 7. 1-2): ddictm ἃ tigtha ... 
auvrdhvam & tstha. In the corresponding passage, MS. ii. 6. 10, 
we have three regions mentioned: practi, udici, and drdhvdé. At 
VS. x. 10-14 the yajamdna ascends (ὦ ruh) five of them: praci, 
ddkgind, pratici, udici, and urdhva; cf. OB. v. 4. 1. 3-7: athat 
mam digah samdrohayatt pracim ... dakgindm...etc. At 
AV. iv. 8. 4—the hymn is the technical rajaszya-hymn of the 
Atharvan; see Kaug. 17. 1; Vait. 36. 7—we also have the expres- 
sion: wyaghré ddhi vdiyaghre vi kramasva digo mahth ‘as a tiger 
upon the tiger-skin step out upon the great regions.’ 

The words revatibhih and gakvaribhih render it quite certain 
that the passage in question is constructed out of reminiscences 
of the vdjaszya, or some kindred passage; they are invoked in 
the very same chapters which aim at the subjection of the regions: 
at TS. i. 8. 13. 2; VS. x. 14; MS. ii. 6. 10 we have the expres- 


1The variant of the TB. ii. 5. 2. 1 also proves that /v@ is not Rohita himself: 
sd no rastrésu sudhitan (text: sudhitam) dadhatu. 

*The TB. ii. 5. 2. 1,as we have seen above, substitutes the following, better 
pada: tabhih sdinrabdko avidat sda urvth. 

3 The commentary of the TB. (p. 601) does not explain the expression. 
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sion ¢akvara-rdivate samani (ἰυᾶ avantu).' Cf. also Ait. Br. viii. 
12. What other sense, moreover, can the expressions which ccn- 
catenate stanzas 4 and 5: gdtith prapacgyann tha rastrdm &’hah, 
and ἃ te rastram thd réhito 'hargit have if not the appeal to Rohita 
to bring power here, to the yajamdna. And, of course, the same . 
thing is stated conversely in the pada vy dsthan mfdho dbhayam 
te abhut ‘he (Rohita) has hurled apart the enemies; you have 
been freed from danger.’ The production of abhayam is a regu- 
lar royal ceremony; at Kaug. 16. 8, in the midst of the rajakar- 
mani, the employment of adsaya-verses is prescribed on the 
occasion of the king’s putting on his armor (adhaydnam apyayah), 
and there are two ganas in the Ganamala, Ath. Paric. 34. 12 and 
29, which present such Mantras: in the first of them our stanza, 
ΧΙ. I. 5, is of course rubricated.” The invocation of the sun as 
the helper in all these royal needs appears also at AV. iv. 8. 6. 

Similarly is the following expression: sdmh le rdgtrdm anaktu 
pdyasa ghrténa at xiii. 1. 8.) This can mean only: ‘may he 
(Rohita) anoint your (the king’s) royalty with milk and ghee.’ 
Especially the next stanza (9) is quite unintelligible without the 
presence of the king. We have here apparently two Rohitas 
(symbolically ‘ascenders’), the sun and the king; the former is 
called upon to exert himself in behalf of the latter: ‘All your 
climbings, all your advances, and all your ascents with which 
you (O Rohita, the sun) fill the heaven-and the sky, having 
strengthened yourself with their drahma and their payas (their 
spiritual and physical essence) do you keep awake (i. e. be watch- 
ful) among the people and in the government of Rohita (the 
king).’ This view of the stanza is, of course, not altogether cer- 
tain, and it is to be regretted that there is nothing corresponding 
in the TB.; possibly the entire stanza is addressed to the king, 
whose various ‘ascents’ are then spoken of as filling the heavens ; 
after having been strengthened by their essence he is called upon to 
keep watch in the kingdom of Rohita (the earth?). At any rate 
the subject of jégrhz in pada d is not identical with the person 
which is implied in the word réhitasya, as M. Henry seems to 
assume (veille dans la tribu, dans le royaume de Rohita). 


1 Ludwig, Rig-Veda, vol. iii, p. §37, is certainly mistaken in not recognizing 
the presence of the two Samans in this invocation ; he translates revatibAth . . . 
gakvaribhih " vermoge der reichen [prachtigen] ¢akvari’s.’ 

* The expression vy φίλα is discussed below. 

7TB. ii. 5.2.2: vf no ragtrdm unattu pdyasa svéna. 
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The presence of the £ga/rzya in the hymn makes clear the word 
s@mityai(h) in stanza 13, which M. Henry feels constrained to 
emend to samityd# ‘afin que je m’unisse ἃ lui.’ At AV. viii. 10. 6 
sémityd certainly means ‘pertaining to the assembly,’ because of 
the word sadhyo in the perfectly parallel passage, stanza 5. At 
ΧΙ. 1. 13 the pada-kdra reads sdmitydi, which may indeed have 
suggested to his mind some infinitive, either sam-itydi ‘to unite,’ 
as M. Henry would read, or perhaps rather sam-mifydi, an infinitive 
from the root mdé+sam inthe sense of ‘to be of equal measure 
(with him),’ or ‘to be his equal’; or sam-mitydit from the root 
mi-+sam in the sense of ‘to build up, erect.’ But emendations 
are quite superfluous ; the passage means: ‘may he elevate me 
with parliamentary (sdmitydz for sémittydir before following 7) suc- 
cesses.’ At VS. xxii. 22 we have: sabhéyo γώνᾶ sya ydjamdnasya 
vird jayatam ‘a young hero, fit for (i. 6. likely to be successful in) 
the assembly let be born to this sacrificer.” At RV. x.71. 10 we 
have sdrve nandanti ... sabhdsahéna sékhyaé sdkhayah ‘all friends 
rejoice with the friend who is powerful in the assembly’; here the 
sabhasaéhd is the equivalent of him who is possessed of réhdath 
samityaih. Cf. also RV.i.91.20. At ΑΝ. ν. 19. 15 the king who 
oppresses Brahmans does not succeed in the assembly; ndsmai 
sdmitih kalpate nd mitrém nayate vagam ‘the assembly does not 
fashion itself for him; he does not lead his friends to coGperate 
with him.’ 

Stanzas 15 and 17-20 are also clearly related to practices akin 
to the inauguration of a king. In sts. 17-19 the paramesthin 15 
the king. Especially clear is st. 20: ‘May god Savitar surround 
you with power, may Agni also; may Mitra and Varuna place 
power upon you. Treading down all enemies come hither; you 
have made this kingdom prosperous." The employment of this 
stanzaat the goddna-ceremony, at Kaug. 54. 10,issecondary. Again, 
at xiii. 1. 34 pada d is clearly of similar import: réhtfena tanvam 
san sprgasva ‘unite yourself (O prince) with Rohita.’ Cf. also 
sts. 35, 38°. 

It is to be regretted that the employment of the voftfa-hymns 
in the Atharvan ritual is of the vague and general sort. Neither 
the Kaucika nor the Vaitana contribute anything of consequence 
towards the elucidation of the hymns. The two first hymns of 


' sunplavat prittyukiam, TB. ii.5.2.1,comm. For the word sanfia cf. now 
Oertel in the P. A. O. S. for May, 1891 (vol. xv., pp. xcv. ff.) 
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the book, or the two first stanzas of the first hymn, are employed 
at the Airanyagarbhavidhi, Ath. Paric. 13. 2. This is at any 
rate distinctly a rdja-karma, designed for warding off all sorts of 
evil (sarvapadpanodanam). The employment is nondescript. The 
stanzas Xill. I. 12; 2. 36, 37 are also employed in another réja- 
karma, called the ghrtavekganam, Ath. Parig. 8.1; and xiii. 2. 31 in 
still another, Ath. Parig. 4. 3, which bears the specific title puro- 
hitakarma. Nowhere is there anything calculated to define these 
hymns more narrowly. 

It is of course possible that all the resemblances with the 7aa- 
suya which have been pointed out above pertain in fact to some 
kindred ceremony; the connection with the a¢gvamedha, which 
the commentator at TB. ii. 5. 2 assumes, is worthy of careful 
attention. I cannot refrain from recording in this connection the 
surmise that the vohini-episode which begins at xiii. 1. 21 may 
also have had something to do witha certain part of the agvamedha- 
ceremony, the well-known scene in which the chief queen cohabits 
with the dead horse. That is, I believe, in a secondary adaptation. 
Primarily there is nothing in the stanzas but the extension of the 
conception of the wedding of Sarya with Sarya, or as the Brahmanas 
have it, the marriage of Sarya Savitri, or Usas, or Dyu; cf. Con- 
tributions, Third Series, J. A. O. S. xv., p. 186. Thus st. 24% 
seems to speak clearly enough of this very fact: ‘The god Rohita 
(the sun), drinking ghee, radiant entered (cohabited with) the 
speckled sky.’' The allusion to the marriage appears also in the 
expression, 23°: fam gandharvah ... un nayanti, and in 22": 
dnuvrata réhini réhitasya sirih ‘devoted is Rohini the mistress 
of Rohita.’ Here the word szrih, as a feminine, is, I believe, due 
to a conscious straining both of the gender and meaning of the 
word for the purpose of making allusion to the name Sarya. 

The situation at the agvamedha with which these stanzas seem 
to me to exhibit points of contact, is as follows: The mahigi, the 
chief wife of the yajamdzna, lies down with the dead horse ; both 
are covered with a cloth, and the maAisi cohabits with the horse. 
Cf.e.g. Katy. Or. xx. 6. 14 ff.; Vait. Sa. 36. 29 ff. The act is 
intended to endow the mahzgi, and through her, the sacri- 
ficer with manly strength. It is not impossible that the rohzta 
is here conceived as the horse and the vohinias the mahigi, with 
constant symbolic allusion to Sarya and Dyu. The expression 


'Cf. Kauc. 24. 42: dyauh preaty adityo rohitah. 
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idém sddo réhini réhitasya, st. 23°, gains clear sense on the basis 
of this supposition: ‘this seat here (and) Rohini belong to Rohita.’ 
For the asyndetic juxtaposition of two things cf. Delbriick, Alt- 
indische Syntax, p. 60. The contrast between zdém in the first 
pada and asaz in the second pada compels us to regard the zdém 
sadas as something upon earth here, perhaps the sddas which is 
mentioned distinctly in connection with the agvamedha at VAit. 
Sa. 36.33; Katy. xx.7. 10; x. 8.14; Laty. Gr. ix. 10. 8, and from 
which the priests recite their obscene diatribes (a¢l#/abhdganam) 
against the wives of the yajamdna. Some time after this sug- 
gested itself to me I noticed the similarity of the second half of 
this same stanza (23) with parts of the Mantra recited at Vait. Sa. 
36. 27 over the horse immediately prior to its sacrifice: sam tvam 
gandharvah sam u yufijantu adpah ... ye tua rakganii sadam 
apramddam ... It is easy to conceive that a statement pro- 
nounced in one school over the horse might be in another school 
pronounced over the horse and the mahzgi._ The prayer at st. 22 
also gains point if we assume that /ayé refers tothe mahzgi: ‘may 
we through her gain booty of all sorts; may we through her 
gain all battles.’ If our assumption should ever be verified it 
will be of interest to note that it presupposes a three-fold manipu- 
lation of these stanzas: First, the primary construction upon 
the basis of the myth of Sarya and Sarya; secondly, the working 
over into the agvamedha, in which these two divinities are then 
represented by Rohita, the horse, and Rohini, the queen ; thirdly, 
the absorption of these stanzas in the sun-book, Ath. xiii., which 
is compiled from all sorts of sources, and whose exact purpose is 
as yet not quite clear. 

We turn now to certain remarks in detail. Prof. Henry has 
exercised the somewhat dangerous prerogatives of the text-critic 
with excellent judgment and felicity. His emendation of puru- 
εἄξα at 3.15 to puru-gakha ‘of many branches’ seems to me 
conclusive. The ordinary synonym of this word is daku-cakhéd, 
TS. vi. 3. 3. 4; TB. ii. 2. 1.2; MS. iii. 9. 2 (end), Bhagavad-gita 
ii, 41; Mahabh. xii. 6416. An acquaintance with this word may 
have tended to render the more archaic form puru-gakha strange 
to the scribe, so that he glided into the not uncommon puru-¢aka. 
The sound & for £A we have also at Kaug. 35. 7 if our emenda- 
tion of ke lundins to khe linanhs is correct. Conversely, the stem 
ankhaya-, RV. x. 16.7; ΟΒ. 1. 7. 2.17, is if all probability the 
denominative from azka, Cf. also karpara and kharpara in the 
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Pet. Lex. In general, surd aspirates and non-aspirates are not 
infrequently confused : afd and pdafhd ‘a certain creeper’; cepa, 
¢epas and gepha, cephas ‘penis’; at Vait. Sa. 28. 11 the text (also 
index) has fénfa ‘decoction’ for pkanta.' Cf. also the reading ir 
astam at AV. vii. 76. 3, which is to be emended to ir dstham ; see 
below, p. 438. 

At 1. 40 M. Henry emends deud devan marcayast to devd devan 
arcayasit, This is undoubtedly correct in the main. I would, 
however, suggest still another improvement, namely, deud devam 
arcayast. On this basis the corruption of avcayast to marcayast 
becomes perfectly intelligible in the light of one of the stock 
blunders of the MSS. They write sm at the end of words 
before vowels, the anusvéra being the ending which suggests 
itself because it is most frequent, and the m being the correction 
needed before vowels. They then forget, or neglect to erase the 
anusvara. Conversely a vowel+m is occasionally written for a 
vowel + 7 m. Schroeder, in his edition of the Maitrayani-Samhita, 
was thus misled to assume the existence of a future stem érkgya- 
from the unquotable root reg (Dhatupatha) for mdrkgya- from 
root mr7; see Whitney, P. A. O. S., October, 1877 (Journal, vol. 
Xill., p. ccxxvi.); Delbriick, Festgruss an Otto von Bohtlingk, 
p- 22. I would therefore assume that the original reading devo 
devam arcayasi was changed first to devd devdth marcayast, and 
subsequently to deud devan marcayast. 

The correction of yuta ddga at 4. 6 to ᾽γώ ddga ‘ten myriads’ 
see ns to me well worth considering. The emendation of the words 
réhinir devatya(h) at AV. i. 22. 3 to rohinidevatya(h), suggested by 
Bergaigne in Bergaigne and Henry’s Manuel pour étudier le San- 
scrit Védique, p. 135, note, and also in the introduction, p. x., of the 
present treatise, seems to me altogether secure. But why supply 
fcah and not gavah from the text? If we understand gévah with 
the compound we may translate: ‘the cows whose divinity is 
Rohini,’ those who, moreover, are (themselves) red.’ It is of 


i[n the Pali-Prakrit dialects the interchange of a tenuis aspirata with a 
simple tenuis is likely to be found more commonly; e. g. Pali pharusa=Sk. 
paruga. 

*I would question, however, whether the Rohini is the same as in kanda 
xiii. The crystallization of the conceptions of both réhita and rdéhini does not 
appear to me to be sufficiently firm even in kanda xiii. to render it likely that 
the occurrences of these words outside of this book must be conceived in the 
same sense. Here, at AV. i. 22. 3. voAini is simply an incidental adjective of 
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interest to see how lightly Sayana deals with the insuperable difh- 
culty which confronts the Western translator in the word devatyéh, 
regarded as an independent word. He comments, as 1 gather 
from Shankar Pandit’s advance sheets: devatyah devatasu bhavah 

. . uktavarna (sc. rohinth) γᾶ kdmadhenvadayo gavah santi, uta 
api ca yah manugyasambandhinyo rohinih rohinyah lohitavarna 
gavah santit tabhih ubhayavidhabhih gobhith. A Western trans- 
lator, if he believed this to be the sense of the passage, would 
at least have substituted datzyah for devatydh, even at the expense 
of the metre. 

On the other hand I see no reason for emending agrdz¢ at 2. 9 
to agudil, and breaking the structure of the sentence in the middle 
of the pada. The form a¢véz¢ as third singular of the sigmatic 
aorist is not impossible, as M. Henry thinks. A conjugation like 
agrdatgam, agrais, agrats is not infrequently changed to a¢rdigam, 
agrais, agrdait, in deference to the analogies prevalent in the pret- 
erite conjugations of the language.’ Cf. the forms acdit, ajait, etc., 
in Whitney, Sk. Gr. §88y, and compare in general the statements 
at §555a; I should rather be inclined to change adAi in the same 
pada to ¢ddhi; the combination ddhi grt, as well as ¢vi without 
preposition, is used especially for the position of heavenly bodies 
onthe sky. Cf. RV. x. 85.1; AV. vi. 80. 2; xviii. 4. 4, etc. 

In the note on xiii. 1. 5 (see p. 24) M. Henry emends vy asthan 
(for vi dsthat) to vy dsyan, the imperfect of the root as, after having 
joined Pischel’s and my own view that the word is transitive and 
means ‘to throw aside.’ The efforts which have been made to 
solve this interesting word are worth recording. As far as I know, 
related forms of this category aré quotable in the Vedic litera- 
ture at MS. iii. 1. 4 (p. 5, 1. 2): mfdha evd vy dsthata; at Kath. 
S. xix. 3: wipro vy adsthan mrdhak (cf. Bartholomae, Studien zur 
Indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte i., p. 35); at TB. ii. 5. 2. 1: 
mfdho vy asthat. For the reading in v. Schroeder's edition, MS. 
iv. 2. 12, atha me ma stha itt, Delbriick in the Festgruss an Otto 
von Bohtlingk, p. 24, suggests the most convincing emendation : 
Gtha me masthaé (=méa’sthas) iti ‘then do not hurl (the arrow) 


the divine cow (Admadhuk). Here redness is picked out as the basis of her 
name, because the occasion, the cure of jaundice, requires it. Similarly loose 
uses of the word rofi/a as a proper name M. Henry himself points out (p. viii.); 
to these may be added LC. 1. 4. 2. 4, where Agni is called upon to come with 
rohitabhyam ‘the two red (steeds),’ and is therefore called rohitavant. 

1 Not, as Whitney assumes, by the preservation of the ending ὁ at the 
expense of the tense-sign. 
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against me’; the form asthas being the injunctive from the aorist- 
stem astha-. In addition the corrupt reading ir a@stam at AV. 
vii. 76. 3, which seems to me most certainly to stand for nzr 
astham; see Contributions, Second Series, A. J. P. xi., p. 329 (11 
of the reprint). Presumably more than a thousand years later 
we find the form again at Kathasaritsdgara’ xlii. 123: avthalobham 
sukhadhanah paryasthad vasudhatale ‘Sukhadhana hurled Artha- 
lobha upon the ground.’ The Bhattikavya presents several 
times the expression vakgéhs? . . . nirasthat, which coincides 
exactly with the emendation proposed above at AV. vii. 76. 3; 
see Pet. Lex. sub 2. as+mzs, vol. i., p. 542. The Hindu gram- 
marians recognize the difficulty of the form; Yaska, Nirukta ii. 
2 regards the ἐζ as adscititious; Panini at vii. 4. 17 (cf. also the 
Kacika at ili. 1. 52) describes the formation as coming from the 
root 45. 

The Petersburg Lexicon of Western authorities was the first to 
assume the connection of these forms with the root as; see vols. 
v. 1076; vii. 1705. Benfey, Die Quantititsverschiedenheiten in 
den Samhita- und Pada-Texten vi., pp. 23-4 (Abhandl. d. Kgl. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen), takes the same 
view. Whitney, at AV. Prat. ii. 92 (J. A. Ο. 5. vii., p. 448) con- 
nects the form dsthat with the root σᾶ. He remarks there that 
the padapatha of the AV. also reads dsthat; this seems to indi- 
cate that he should have expected the padakara to interpret the 
form as asthat. In his Sanskrit Grammar’ 8847, and in the Index 
Verborum to the AV. (sub «ἐῶ +2) he also refers the form to the 
root sth@. On the other hand, in the first edition of the gram- 
mar, §847; in his Roots, etc., of the Sanskrit Language, under 
roots as and sthk@ he expresses himself as doubtful where the form 
belongs. Bartholomae, Studien zur Indogermanischen Sprach- 
geschichte i., pp. 32-35, attempts not only to vindicate the deri- 
vation from the root οί, but to apply his view to all the Vedic 
passages involved. His exposition was controverted—with per- 
fect success, I cannot doubt—by Pischel in the Gottingische 
Gelehrte Anzeigen of June 20, 1890, pp. 530 ἢ" The latter 
scholar assumes a root as¢h, which he regards as an independent 


1 For the date of this work cf. Buhler, Ober das Zeitalter des KaSmirischen 
Dichters Somadeva, Wien, 1885. 

* Bartholomae touches upon the point once more in his ‘Studien zur indo- 
germanischen Sprachgeschichte,’ ii., pp. 65 ff., note. It does not appear quite 
clear whether he still adheres to his former view or not. 
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root which sypplements the root as in the aorist, somewhat as 
abhut supplements dst, and ddargat supplements pagyati. In the 
second series of ‘Contributions,’ ibid., 1 have aimed to modify 
this view by viewing dstham as a derivative from the root as, 
extended by #4, in the manner of the so-called ‘root-determina- 
tives.’ Finally, M. Henry’s view has been reported above. 

This would seem at first sight to gain support from such pas- 
sages as RV. v. 55. 6: uigud it sprdho maruto vy asyatha‘O, ye 
Maruts, do you cast aside the enemies one and all,’ or Ap. Qr. vii. 
16.7: ayam yajamdano mrdho vy asyatém ‘may this sacrificer 
cast aside his enemies.’ But, to begin with, even the devandégari- 
MSS., as a matter of fact, do not exhibit the error in question, the 
corruption of sy to sth, with any degree of frequency, at least as 
far as the experience of the writer goes. And by what right can 
we found a corruption—if it is indeed a corruption—which is 
reported and commented upon since the time of Yaska, upon the 
nagari-writing, or indeed upon any other mode of writing? Further, 
he who accepts the emendation at AV. vii. 76. 3 of 2/7 astam to nir 
astham, which at present furnishes the only historical basis for the 
combination 277 astham as frequently reported by the Bhattikavya, 
would have to assume first, that zr adsyam was corrupted to "2 
astham, and, secondly, that nr dstham was changed still further 
to nir dstam. We are, however, fortunately not left to depend 
upon general considerations in the refutation of the proposed 
emendation: a@sthat and dasthafa are syntactically not imperfects, 
but aorists. At AV. xiii. 1. 5 this is clear on the face of it: dsthatf 
is preceded by the aorist ahdrgit and followed by the aorist 
abhat in clauses syntactically coordinate; ds¢haf must be trans- 
lated ‘he has cast aside.’ In the corresponding passage at TB. 
li. 5. 2. 1 dsthat is similarly preceded by ahargit. At Kath. 5. vy 
asthat is preceded and followed by the aorists ajanzg{a and agigita. 
At MS. iii. 1.4 dsthata is also certainly an aorist ; it is followed in a 
codrdinate sentence by a@/gi/, and the intervening imperfect dvindat 
is so anomalous as to induce Delbriick, Altindische Syntax, p. 
288, note, to propose for it the regular avtdat. This is unques- 
tionably necessary; I would, however, not see in the form a 
syntactical irregularity, but a corruption which has issued from 
the form 4vindat, which appears quite correctly in the preceding 
narrative passage, prajapalih purvayd ’rca’vindat. The case is 
quite parallel to that at AV. xiii. 1. 4°, where avindat appears 
incorrectly in parallelism with ἃ ’Aéh, the corruption having crept 
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in from st. 74; the parallel passage at TB. reads avzdat correctly. 
Cf. above, p. 431. We must remember that in the MSS. the 
written form of avindat may differ from that of avidat only by 
the addition of an anusvéra (avithdat). We cannot therefore 
avoid the conclusion that dsthat and dsthata are aorists from a 
stem astha-, and the question whether this is etymologically related 
to the root as is comparatively a secondary consideration. I 
believe that there is such a relation. The ¢f is either a so-called 
root-determinative, or is related with the formative element which 
appears in the passive aorist in Greek: ἐλύ-θην, etc.’ 

I add an emendation on my own account. At ΧΙ. 1. 33° I 
would read ghrténdkiém for ghriénadrkdm. The emendation 
requires the change of only one single character (γᾷ to ἐξ), and 
yields a simple passage instead of a very doubtful one: ghriénd 
"ktam abhy @reanti vatsam ‘they praise the calf anointed with 
ghee.’ Not only does this remove the difficulty involved in 
making abhydrcanti govern two accusatives (cf. Henry, p. 31), 
but it also establishes a parallelism between padas c and ἃ (ghriéna 
*ktam and brakma sdntam). 

The difficult word uipifdnam at 1. 31 deserves a more special 
discussion. The statement here is: dgne sapdtnan ddharan 
padaya’smad vyathaéya sajatam utpipanam brhaspate‘O Agni, 
place our rivals below us, cause to totter the relative who inflates 
himself, O Brihaspati.’ The closest parallel to this passage is to 
be found at TS. iii. 2. 10.2: yé nah... abhidasati bhrdtroya uipt- 
pite ... tdam aham tim d&dharam padayami ‘the enemy who is 
hostile to us and inflates himself, him do I here place low.’ Simi- 
larly at TS. i. 6. 10. 1: yd (sc. sajaléh) evadi’nam praty utbipite 
tam ipa ’syate ‘the relative who swells up against him, him he 
throws down.’ At AV. v. 20. 7 (address to the drum): abhi 
kranda stanayo ’thipanah ‘shout and thunder with swelling 
sound.’ At TB. iii. 2.9. 10: malam chinatti, bhratrvyasyai ᾽να 
milam chinattt, mulam va atitigthad rakgansy anutpipate ‘he cuts 
the root; of his enemy indeed does he cut the root; (for), you 


ΕἼ might also mention the possibility that there existed once upon a time a 
root-aorist from 4/as, which would conjugate in the middle asi, asthds, etc. 
If we assume that the form dsthds (cf. the injunctive asthas at MS. iv. 2. 12) 
was misunderstood as belonging to the root “ἐλ, we may suppose then that the 
third singular middle of the root-aorist *ds¢a was metamorphosed to dsthata, 
Possibly then from such a starting point the #4 may have been propagated 
through the entire paradigm of the aorist. 
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know, the Raksases swell themselves up against (rise against) the 
root as long as it stands above (the ground).’ 

The commentator at TS. ili. 2. 10. 2 explains u/pipite by asman 
ullanghya somam pibati. He therefore regards the word as a 
derivative from fd ‘to drink.’ But at TS. i. 6. 10. 1 he glosses 
very sensibly : pratikilo bhitva utsddayitum ichatt, And at MS. 
li. 1. 1 (p. 1, ]. 1) we have a pretty close parallel to the latter pas- 
sage: yasya sajata viyur (text viydyur)' . .. ojasdt ’vdt ’nan 
viryena punar upa ’syate ‘he whose relatives turn from him... 
with might indeed and manly force does he throw them down.’ 
This passage alone seems to show clearly that the bald idea of 
hostile persons and demons drinking away the Soma does not go 
to the root of the matter. On the other hand, it seems quite 
credible that owing to the resemblance of these forms to deriva- 
tives from δᾶ ‘to drink’ it was very early associated with them, 
and even transformed by popular etymology, so that it became 
possible to write utpibante at CB. v. 2.4. 7, 11, and anidafpi- 
banta at QB. ili. 7. 1. 29. We need therefore not go so far as to 
emend the words of the (CB. to utfzpate and aniddapipata, as 
Bohtlingk suggests in the abridged lexicon, vol. iv., p. 60°. On 
the other hand, it seems to me even more erroneous to translate 
these words as though, in sooth, they came from the root fa ‘to 
drink.’ This is what Eggeling has done in his translation of QB. 
111.7. 1.29 :* fam (sc. yipam) ha smai'tam devd anupraharant?... 
tato rakgansi yajiiam anidapibanta. ‘Now the gods once threw 
it (sc. the sacrificial post) after (the prastara into the fire)... 
Thereupon the Rakshas sipped the sacrifice (Soma) after (the 
gods).’ There is no reason why the sacrifice should here stand 
for Soma in connection with a word for ‘to drink.’’ Bohtlingk 
translates the word very fittingly by ‘herfallen iiber, sich stiirzen 
auf,’ which is in fine accord with the passage at TB. ili. 2.9. 10. At 
CB. v. 2.4.7, 11: ubpibante va imani dikgu παξίγᾶ rakgansi, the 
sense is less clear; the commentator renders: utkatam pibanti 
pranino bhakgayanti. Bohtlingk emends to ufpipate in the sense 
of ‘to rise against.’ 


1Cf. Contributions, Third Series, J. A. O. S., p. 183, note 2. 

3 Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxvi., p. 174. 

7It is worth noting that the expression yajsidm prapibad appears also in the 
MSS. at MS. iii. 6. 4 (p. 64, 1. 2), without, however, yielding good sense. Del- 
brick, Festgruss an Bdhtlingk, p. 23, here emends very plausibly to yajadm 
prapipat ‘(Pisan) has caused (him) to obtain the sacrifice.’ 
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Whitney, Roots of the Sanskrit Language, p. 96 (under root 
4 pa), regards these forms asa special development of root 1 pd ‘to 
drink.’ In addition to the words discussed above I am acquainted 
only with the form fipanah at AV. ix. 4. 21, which, to be sure, 
may be rendered ‘while drinking.’ Whitney himself, in the Index 
Verborum, places it under 3 24 along with uéfipanah. It is there- 
fore more likely that the entire connection of pzpa-, Pipi- with the 
word for ‘to drink’ is due to popular etymology ; it is then either 
an independent root, or may possibly be connected with 22 ‘to 
swell, fatten’; the last assumption has guided me in my transla- 
tion of the word ; it offers an excellent basis for the meaning, not 
without, however, leaving some phonetic difficulties unsolved. 

I add a few miscellaneous remarks. The words aja eckapdd at 
1. 6areexplained correctly by M. Henry inthe notes, p. 24. Thatthe 
aja ekapad is indeed the sun, primarily at least, may be seen from 
TB.ui.1. 2.8: aja ekapad ud agat purastat, vicgva bhutam pratimo- 
damanah, tasya devah prasavath yanti sarve, etc., ‘the one-footed 
goat (with play on the word ‘driver’) has risen in the east, 
delighting all beings; at his urging all the gods go.’ The com- 
mentator (p. 314) defines him as a kind of Agni (agniuitegasya 
namadheyam),doubtless in deference to some liturgical considera- 
tion. At 1.25 ] would translate fé7z . . . babhuva by ‘became 
superior to,’ instead of ‘qui a fait le tour d’(Agni) ’; at 1.43 prava 
‘receive kindly’ instead of ‘seconde (ma priére)’; at 1.55 yat 
kith ce ’dam rocate by ‘and whatever appears here’ instead of 
‘tout ce qui resplendit ici’ (cf. AV. xi. 8. 16). 

I conclude these remarks with an expression of genuine grati- 
tude for Professor Henry’s translation. His lucid, careful rendi- 
tion has unquestionably prepared the way for a more complete 
understanding of these difficult hymns, and whatever is of value 
in the statements just made is due very directly to the stimulus 


imparted by his excellent work. 
MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 


III.—CRITICAL NOTES ON THE DIALOGUS OF 
TACITUS.. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING PAPER. 


Ch. 5, 24: velut quadam perpetua potentia. 
velut quaadam—ACDEV; quadam velut—B. 

This is the first of twenty-eight examples in the Dialogus which 
I shall call ‘transposition variants.” Their great methodical 
value for purposes of text-criticism has apparently been com- 
pletely ignored by the editors of the Dialogus, and yet the variant 
in question often, as we shall see, furnishes a clue to MS corrup- 
tion where it has not hitherto been suspected, while in other 
cases it confirms the spuriousness of a reading which had long 
been objectionable on internal or external grounds, but which 
critics have generally left undisturbed, owing to the weight of 
MS authority in its favor. 

The ‘transposition variant’ is due to one of two causes: 

1. The scribe accidentally omitted a word or two, but noticing 
his oversight after the next word had been written, he inserted it 
currente calamo. This kind of error is from the nature of its 
origin very rave, and was no doubt in most cases indicated by 
diacritical marks, such as are still preserved by the codex 
Leidensis (B) in a few cases. Cf. 20, 9: et adfluens et vagus, 
ω “et vagus” et affluens, 18, 26: a Calvo quidem, “quidem a 
Calvo.” 40, 17: Athenienses oratores, ὦ ‘‘ oratores Athenienses.” 

2. By far the larger number of ‘transposition variants,’ how- 
ever, arose out of inferlinear glosses which subsequently crept 
into the text, one copyist inserting the word in one place, another 
in another. Now, these glosses may have been due (a) to the 
correction of the scribe himself, after noticing his omission, or (6) 
they are interpolations. An examination of all the readings in 
question will, I think, leave no reasonable doubt to which of the 
two causes the respective glosses owe their origin. If the word 
so transposed is essential to the context, interpolation is, of course, 
out of the question, though it may often be difficult to decide 
upon the genuine reading in all those cases, where both positions 
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are equally permissible, especially as no one MS or-class of MSS 
in the Dialogus is in every instance so far superior to all the 
others' as to warrant us in preferring one reading to the other, 
unless the stylistic usage or the ‘collocatio verborum’ of Tacitus 
enables us to decide the question at issue. 

In the passage placed at the head of this discussion guadam 
velut in B must be rejected, not because all the other MSS have 
velut quadam, for B, one of our best MSS, has alone preserved 
the genuine reading in a number of instances,” and might therefore 
have done so here, but because Tacitus, with perhaps but one 
exception,’® always writes velut guidam, cf. e. g. D 30, 14; 33, 3; 
39) 15: 

In some of the following instances the transposition variant 
may possibly belong to class (1) instead of (2a), perhaps originally 
marked by diacritical signs now obliterated, as e. g. 29, 16, where 
we find the quite impossible collocation ‘ne praeceptores ullas 
quidem’ in B. A few instances of transposition may also have 
been intentional, 6. g. 10, 19: mihi tecum, E (for tecum mihi, o); 
6, 9: plerumque venire in D (for the less usual venire plerumque 
in»); 25, 6: alio quo in C for quo alio, a favorite expression of 
Tacitus, and always found in the latter position. 10, το: aliarum 
studiis artium in D (artium studiis, ); cf. the synchesis in 12, 3; 
31, 25, and in Tac. Ann. I 10: Pompeianarum gratiam partium. 
This codex abounds in transpositions, so that it is difficult 
to determine whether they were brought about by accident or 
not. At all events, its transposition variants do not seem to have 
been due to interpolation. In19,,,: ‘Hermagorae areotissimis’ 
in D is doubtless accidental, ‘aridissimis Hermagorae et Apollo- 
dori libris’ being the only permissible collocation. 

In the following examples, 28, 17: statim toto pectore; 41, 14: 
in senatu longis sententiis, both in D; 22, 1.18: non tantum eo, 
B; 10, 3: et omnium mox, E; 17, ,: antiquis temporibus potius, 
B Halm (for toto 5. -pectore s., longis in s. sent., non eo tantum, 
et mox omnium antiquis p. temp. of the other MSS—are clearly 

1 That the interrelationship of our MSS is such as to demand a more or less 
eclectic method of text-criticism will be demonstrated in the introduction to 
my edition. Even Scheuer (l.c.) takes too unfavorable a view of AB, and 
exaggerates the importance of the Y class, 

#19, 17 erant, 21, 37 rubor, 25, 23 scias, 26, 36 fracta, 29, 8 dicacitati, 30, 8 


qua usos, 32, 8 ut, 33, 15 videor, 34, 8 magnus, 34, 23 dissimularentur, 36, 
12 reorum. 


2 Ann. 3, 55: nisi forte rebus cunctis inest quidam velut orbis. Here, how- 
ever, the rhythmical accumulation of bisyllabic words is also remarkable. 
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demonstrated to be wrong by consistent Tacitean usage in the 
Dialogus. Cf. 1, 3; 5, 43 6, 23 12, 43 13) 73 30,63 34, 43 36, 143 
37, 303 40, 22: 41,15. Cf. also WoOlfflin, Phil. 27, 139. 


Ch. 26, 16: Aper noster nominare ausus est, ABCDV; nominare 


: nominare 
_ Aper noster ausus est, E, i. 6. Aper noster. There is 
nothing in favor of the variant in E. 


Ch. 30, 7: notus est vobis utique Ciceronis liber, etc. 
nobis, ὦ corr. Rhenanus; nobis utique, ὦ (cf. 18, 2; 22, 6); 


nobis ; 


utique nobis, D, i. 6. utique. 


Ch. 35, 3: tempora (tempore C) extitisse, #; extitisse tempore, 
tempore : ΝΣ 
D, i. 6. extitisse. In both these instances, opinions may 


differ as to the origin of the variant. 


Ch. 5 ext.: Eprius Marcellus, Ὁ; prius Marcellus, ABCDV; 
Marcellus prius, E. 


The assumption of a reading Marcellus best accounts for the 
corruption, the letter e (or E) becoming easily obliterated or 
illegible, coalescing with some letter immediately above. In this 
instance, we can only follow the majority of MSS, for Tacitus is 
not consistent in citing this name. Cf. Eprius Marcellus (Ann. 
12, 4; 13, 33); Marcellus Eprius (Dial. 8, Hist. II 53, Ann. 16, 
a2); Marcellus (Hist. II 53. 95; IV 6. 7 (thrice); 8, 43 (thrice); 
Ann. 16, 28. 33); Eprius (Hist. IV 6). 


aut 
Ch. 33, 18: aut reconditas tam varias, ACDV;; aut rec. tam v., 


varias 
B; et (perhaps fof)... aut recond., E, 1. 6. reconditas. 
I follow John in reading: tot tam varias aut reconditas. 


Ch. 22, 8: senior iam, CDEV; iam senior, AB; and 

Ch. 22, 4: eiusdem aetatis oratores, CDEV; oratores aetatis 

eiusdem, AB. 

These two examples of transposition variants are methodically 
very interesting, as the two classes into which the MSS of the Dialo- 
gus are divided are here pitted against each other, which fact is in. 
itself sufficient to prove that the words ezusdem ae/atis had in the 
archetypon been written above oratores, owing to an accidental 
omission of the scribe. The editors of the Dialogus, with the 
exception of Baehrens, follow the class X (AB), owing to an un- 
warranted belief in its superior authenticity, but the two classes 
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are, in this case at least, on an equal footing, both readings being 
stylistically permissible. Zacitean usage only can therefore decide 
the question. Now, omitting such stereotype collocations as iam 
vero, iam pridem, iam ἀπάτη, and observing that tam has a de- 
cided tendency to combine with et, ac, ut, non, nisi, si, que, and the 
like,’ I find that the postpositive use of 1am is fhe invariable rule 
in the Dialogus.*. There can, therefore, be no doubt that senzor 
iam, as the class Y has it, is the genuine reading,’ even though 
iam senior does occur in two places of Tacitus’ later works (Hist. 
I 49, 18; Ann. III 47, 14). 

As for the other passage, the question must again be decided 
in favor of the Y class of MSS, for out of nearly 500 examples in 
Tacitus of an attributive use of idem or its inflected forms, it is 
placed after its noun in but five passages, and these only in his 
latest work! Cf. Ann. 2, 14, 1: nox eadem; 14, 9, 3: nocte 
eadem (but Hist. II] 10, 27: eadem nocte); 13, 17,1: nox eadem 
necem (doubtless to avoid the assonance nox necem); Ann. 3, 69, 
21: viro quondam ordinis eiusdem; 6, 32, 12: Tiridatem san- 
guirfis elusdem aemulum. We may add as a further proof of the 
correctness of the reading ‘‘eiusdem aetatis oratores,” that the 
emphasis not only requires this position, but that in Tacitus 
eilusdem with its substantive invariably precedes the noun upon 
which it depends, except Ann. 3, 69, 21, cited above. 

The following instances of the transposition variant are, in my 
judgment, due to interpolations. 


Ch. 18, 28: si me interroges omnes mihi [mihi omnes, V] vi- 
dentur verum dixisse. The pronoun is quite superfluous in 


this passage, and the reading in the codex Vindobonensis 


mihi 
seems to give the correct clue to its origin, z. ¢. omnes. 


1E. g. ut iam oblitterata (Dial. 22, 23), but Hist. 1 55,14; populique Romani 
oblitterata iam. So in Dial. 37, 8: ac iam undecim, the conjunction attracted 
iam to itself, for in all cases where iam occurs with aumerals it is postpositive, 
and so we find it ch. 17,14, even though ae precedes (ac sextam iam). Cf. 
also ch. 42, 2: mist 1am dies exacta, the iam being attracted by the nisi. 

43,13; 7,18; 8, 18; 17, 143 18, 7; 19, 20; 20, 9. 12. 19; 31, 27; 32, 31; 
33.9; 34,2; 39,6. For 22, 23, and 17, 14, see preceding note. 

8 Beginning with the Agricola, we find the prepositive use of iam five times 
out of a total of 15, in the Germ. 7 out of 12, in the Hist. the postpositive iam 
vastly preponderates—about 2:1,in the Annals finally both positions occur 
with equal frequency. 
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Ch. 30, 22: itaque hercule in libris Ciceronis deprehendere 
licet non geometriae, non musicae, non grammaticae, non 
denique ullius artis [ingenuae] scientiam ei defuisse, ille dia- 
lecticae subtilitatem, ille moralis partis scientiam, ille rerum 
motus causasque cognoverat. Ita est enim, optimi viri, ita 
est’; ex multa eruditione et p/urimis artibus el omnium rerum 
scientia exundat et exuberat illa admirabilis eloquentia. 

The italicized words, in fact the context of the entire passage, 
show that zngenuae is an awkward and gratuitous addition. A 
qualifying adjective is no more required here than in numerous 
other equally exaggerated expressions, as e. g. Dial. 2, 15, where 
Tacitus says of Aper ‘omnz eruditione imbutus,’ or 32, 19, etc. 
Nevertheless, one would rather incline to attribute this reading to 
our author’s fondness for fullness of expression, were it not for the 


very significant variant in our MSS, for class X (AB) has artis 


ingenuae, while Y (CDEV) reads ingenuae artis (i. e. a: 


Ingenuae is the gloss of some reader who was afraid some one 
might suppose Cicero to have had some knowledge of artes | that 
were no? ingenuae. 


Ch. 37, 20: quae mala sicut non accidere melius est isque opti- 
mus civitatis status habendus, in quo etc. [habendus, CEV; 


est 
habendus est, AB; est habendus, i. e. originally habendus]. 
Here the process of the corruption is still preserved in its 
various stages. The repetition of es? is clearly inelegant. 


Ch. 19, 5: quem [sc. Cassium Severum] primum affirmant 


flexisse ab illa vetere [atque directa] dicendi via. 
directa 


directa dicendi via, #; dicendi directa, B; i. 6. dicendi: 
dicendi via directa, ed. vet. Wopkens; dicendi recta via, Roth ; 
derecta, Baehrens. 

That the transposition variant owes its origin to an interlinear 
reading will, I think, be readily admitted. It remains for me to 
show that it is not the subsequent correction of an accidental 
omission, but an interpolation, because directa admits of no 
᾿ rational explanation. This same conviction doubtless prompted 
Roth to suggest recta, the dz being probably regarded by him as 
a dittography. The emendation, though ingenious, cannot be 


1Fst has been added by me. Cf. Cic. Verr. II 4, §2,117: est ita, iudices, est 
ita. Cp. also Dem. Olynth. 4, 18: εἰσὶ yap, εἰσίν. 
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accepted, for it takes no account of the origin of the corruption, 
being based entirely upon the reading in the Cod. Leidensis. 

Directa dicendi via can only signify a mode of speaking which 
makes straight for the point at issue (szze ambagibus), which 
indulges in no irrelevant episodes. Now, strange to say, this is 
precisely the quality which Aper, who is here supposed to be 
simply reproducing the claims of his opponents (affirmant), 
regards as particularly characteristic of the oratory of his own 
day! Cf. 19,8 f.: facile perferebat prior ille populus .. . zmpe- 
ditissimarum orationum spatia atque id ipsum laudabat, si dicendo 
quis diem eximeret ... iam vero longa principiorum praepa- 
ratio et narrationis alte repetita series ... in honore erat ! 

This old-fashioned tolerance of long-winded speeches Aper 
proceeds to contrast with the far more sensible modern practice: 
20 f. utique apud eos iudices qui vi et potestate, non iure et legi- 
bus cognoscunt, nec accipiunt tempora sed constituunt nec expe- 
ctandum habent oratorem dum illilibeat de ipso negotio dicere sed 
saepe ultro admonent atque alto transgredientem revocant et festi- 
naxe 56 testantur. Can anything, therefore, be more incompatible 
with a directa dicendi via on the part of the ancients ? 

But perhaps it may be said Aper is only combatting an er7o- 
neous opinion of his opponents,’ in which case dzrecta might still 
be regarded as genuine. This explanation is, however, alto- 
gether worthless, for the very simple reason that Messalla and 
Secundus, who practically represent the opposition, do not only 
not claim any directa via dicendi for the great orators of the 
Republic, but they actually glory in the fact that their style of 
eloquence had as little dtvecta via about it as possible, and they 
sincerely deplore the change in that direction which had come 
over the oratory of their contemporaries. Cf. 22,18: in paucis- 
simos sensus et angustas sententias detrudunt eloquentiam velut 
expulsam regno suo, ut quae olim omnium artium domina pzl- 
cherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc ctrcumcisa et amputata, 
sine apparatu... Egohanc primam et praecipuam causam arbi- 
tror cur in tantum ab eloquentia antiquorum oratorum reces- 
serimus. And Secundus, 38 init.: Transeo ad formam et consue- 
tudinem veterum iudiciorum. (uae etsi nunc aptior exstiterit, 
eloquentiam tamen illud forum magis exercebat, in quo zemo 


' We would then have to read: ista (with AB) vetere atque directa dicendi 
via, and the meaning would be ‘ that style of oratory which you are wont to 
call ancient and direct, though it is neither in my opinion ’ (cf. also 16, 14 ff.). 
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Ch. 30, 22: itaque hercule in libris Ciceronis deprehendere 
licet non geometriae, non musicae, non grammaticae, non 
denique ullius artis [ingenuae] scientiam ei defuisse, ille dia- 
lecticae subtilitatem, 1116 moralis partis scientiam, ille rerum 
motus causasque cognoverat. Ita est enim, optimi viri, ita 
est’; ex multa eruditione et S/urimis artibus el omnium rerum 
scientia exundat et exuberat illa admirabilis eloquentia. 

The italicized words, in fact the context of the entire passage, 
show that zzgenuae is an awkward and gratuitous addition. A 
qualifying adjective is no more required here than in numerous 
other equally exaggerated expressions, as e. g. Dial. 2, 15, where 
Tacitus says of Aper ‘omnz eruditione imbutus,’ or 32, 19, etc. 
Nevertheless, one would rather incline to attribute this reading to 
our author’s fondness for fullness of expression, were it not for the 
very significant variant in our MSS, for class X (AB) has artis 


ingenuae 


ingenuae, while Y (CDEV) reads ingenuae artis (i.e. artis ). 
Ingenuae is the gloss of some reader who was afraid some one 
might suppose Cicero to have had some knowledge of artes s that 
were zo?t ingenuae. 


Ch. 37, 20: quae mala sicut non accidere melius es¢ isque opti- 
mus civitatis status habendus, in quo etc. [habendus, CEV; 


est 
habendus est, AB; est habendus, i. e. originally habendus]. 
Here the process of the corruption is still preserved in its 
various stages. The repetition of es? is clearly inelegant. 


Ch. 19, 5: quem [sc. Cassium Severum] primum affirmant 


flexisse ab illa vetere [atque directa] dicendi via. 
directa 


directa dicendi via, w; dicendi directa, B; i.e. dicendi; 
dicendi via directa, ed. vet. Wopkens; dicendi recta via, Roth ; 
derecta, Baehrens. 

That the transposition variant owes its origin to an interlinear 
reading will, I think, be readily admitted. It remains for me to 
show that it is not the subsequent correction of an accidental 
omission, but an interpolation, because directa admits of no 
᾿ rational explanation. This same conviction doubtless prompted 
Roth to suggest recta, the dz being probably regarded by him as 
a dittography. The emendation, though ingenious, cannot be 


1Fst has been added by me. Cf. Cic. Verr. II 4, 52,117: est ita, iudices, est 
ita. Cp. also Dem. Olynth. 4, 18: εἰσὶ γὰρ, εἰσίν. 
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accepted, for it takes no account of the origin of the corruption, 
being based entirely upon the reading in the Cod. Leidensis. 

Directa dicendt via can only signify a mode of speaking which 
makes straight for the point at issue (sine ambagibus), which 
indulges in no irrelevant episodes. Now, strange to say, this is 
precisely the quality which Aper, who is here supposed to be 
simply reproducing the claims of his opponents (affirmant), 
regards as particularly characteristic of the oratory of his own 
day! Cf. 19, 8 f.: facile perferebat prior ille populus . . . zmpe- 
ditissimarum orationum spatia atque id ipsum laudabat, si dicendo 
quis diem eximeret ... iam vero longa principiorum praepa- 
ratio et narrationis alte repetita series ... in honore erat ! 

This old-fashioned tolerance of long-winded speeches Aper 
proceeds to contrast with the far more sensible modern practice: 
20 f. utique apud eos iudices qui vi et potestate, non iure et legi- 
bus cognoscunt, nec accipiunt tempora sed constituunt nec expe- 
ctandum habent oratorem dum illi libeat de ipso negotio dicere sed 
saepe ultro admonent atque alto transgredientem revocant et festi- 
naxe 56 testantur, Can anything, therefore, be more incompatible 
with a directa dicendi via on the part of the ancients ? 

But perhaps it may be said Aper is only combatting an 4770- 
méous opinion of his opponents,’ in which case directa might still 
be regarded as genuine. This explanation is, however, alto- 
gether worthless, for the very simple reason that Messalla and 
Secundus, who practically represent the opposition, do not only 
not claim any directa via dicendi for the great orators of the 
Republic, but they actually glory in the fact that their style of 
eloquence had as little directa via about it as possible, and they 
sincerely deplore the change in that direction which had come 
over the oratory of their contemporaries. Cf. 32, 18: in paucis- 
simos sensus et angustas sententias detrudunt eloquentiam velut 
expulsam regno suo, ut quae olim omnium artium domina pul- 
cherrimo comitatu pectora implebat, nunc circumcisa et amputata, 
sine apparatu... Egohanc primam et praecipuam causam arbi- 
tror cur in tantum ab eloquentia antiquorum oratorum reces- 
serimus. And Secundus, 38 init.: Transeo ad formam et consue- 
tudinem veterum iudiciorum. (uae etsi nunc aptior exstiterit, 
eloquentiam tamen illud forum magis exercebat, in quo nemo 


We would then have to read: ἰδία (with AB) vetere atque directa dicendi 
via, and the meaning would be ‘that style of oratory which you are wont to 
call ancient and direct, though it is neither in my opinion ’ (cf. also 16, 14 ff.). 
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intra paucissimas horas perorare cogebatur et \iberae comperen- 
dinationes erant et modum dicendi stbi quisque sumebat et numerus 
neque dierum neque patronorum finiebatur. Primus haec.. . 
Cn. Pompeius adstrinxit imposuitque velut frenos eloquentiae. 
This latter passage, in particular, is an unmistakable rejoinder to 
the words of Aper cited above, and taken together with Messalla’s 
answer, proves conclusively that he could not have imputed to 
his opponents a claim which they themselves not only never made, 
but which involved the loss of one of the characteristic features in 
which, according to Aper’s contention, the eloquence of the 
moderns showed its superiority over the ancient style of oratory. 
Directa must, therefore, be rejected as an interpolation, and this 
conclusion, reached as it was on internal grounds alone, is cer- 
tainly in no small measure confirmed by the occurrence of the 
transposition variant, a coincidence altogether too remarkable to 
be attributable to mere accident. The interpolation itself was 
caused by the verb /flexisse which naturally suggests a depar- 
ture from a straight course. 


Ch. 31, 7: haec enim oratori subiecta ad dicendum materia 
ad dicendum 
[ad dicendum subiecta, E, i. 6. subiecta materia. 

The expression is clearly borrowed from Cicero. Cf. De orat. 
I 46, 201: omnis haec et antiquitatis memoria . .. tamquam 
aliqua materies ets oratortdus qui versantur in re publica, sudiecta 
esse debet ; ibid. 111 14,54: vero enim orator? quae sunt in homi- 
num vita quando quidem in ea versatur, orator atque ea est ei 
subiecta materies omnia—agitata esse debet; ibid. II 77, 116: 
Ad probandum' autem duplex est orator subiecta materia. One 
does not, therefore, see why Tacitus, with these passages before 
him, should have made the very superfluous addition found 
in our text. Under these circumstances it is once more not witb- 
out significance that we again meet with a transposition variant.’ 


\Ad probandum is here necessitated by the context, as the preceding words 
show: omnis ratio dicendi f#7zéus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa: ut prv- 
bemus (1) . . . ut conciliemus (2) ut animos . . . vocemus, (3) . . . ad proban- 
dum autem, etc. 

The Cod. E (Ottobonianus) has preserved the genuine reading as against 
the other MSS, oras in this case furnished a clue to its detection in the following 
instances: I, 4; 6,8; 7,15; 10, 20 (also V); 14, 2 cum (also V); 17, 18 (V); 
22,10; 23,24; 28,19; 31,4(V); 32,1. 
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I have no doubt that ad dicendum is an explanatory gloss inserted 
by some reader, perhaps on the basis of 37, ,.: non quia tanti fuit 
rei publicae malos ferre cives, ut uberem ad dicendum materiam 
oratores, where, however, ad dicendum is perfectly appropriate. 


Ch. 34, 22: nec auditorium semper plenum [semper novum] 
ex invidis et faventibus ut nec male nec bene dicta dissimu- 
larentur. 

To speak of a large audience composed of friendly and 
unfriendly hearers as semper novum is a truism, for such is the 
natural and general composition of ail large gatherings. Novum 
could only be defended if the reference had been to the hearers 
as to so many individuals, not, as is the case here, to their favora- 
ble or unfavorable attitude towards the speaker. The suspicion 
that semper novum is an interpolation is, as in the former instances, 
again confirmed by the appearance of the transposition variant— 


semper plenum semper novum, »; semper novum semper plenum, 
“ semper novum novum 
C;’ i. e. semper plenum, or rather semper plenum, as semper 


would naturally be added when ovum was inserted into the text. 
Finally I discuss three passages in which the corruption was 
doubtless due to an interlinear gloss. 


Ch. 8 ext.: ab ineunte adulescentia, w; ab ineunte aetate adules- 
centia, C. 

Thanks to the mechanical copyist of C, we are led to the 

discovery of a corruption which might otherwise have escaped 


notice. For it must be clear that adulescentia is nothing more 
; . . , adulescentia 
than δὴ interlinear explanation of ab ineunte aetate. Heraeus’ 


suggestion, therefore, to restore ab zneunte acetate as the genuine 
reading ought not to have been ignored by the editors of the 
Dialogus. 


Ch. 41, 22: ac deus aliquis vitas ac vestra tempora repente 

mutasset. 

Vestra has created a good deal of trouble which might have been 
avoided had the origin of the undoubtedly corrupt reading been 
discovered. Bekker suggested: vitas vestras ac tempora, Haase: 
tempora vestra, and Halm omits the pronoun altogether. The 
corruption was due, I feel convinced, to vestra’s having been written 


'C (Cod. Farnesianus) has preserved the genuine reading as against all the 
other MSS in §, 2; 16, 26; 30, 16, 23; 31, 4; 35, 22. 
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Υ 
above the line tempora, but here the transposition variant which 
we might expect is not found. Whether the interlinear gloss was 
a correction of the scribe or an explanatory addition, cannot, of 
course, be decided with confidence. I rather incline to the latter 
view, as the sense is quite complete without the pronoun. 


Ch. 7, 14: non solum apud negotiosos et rebus intentos, sed 
etiam apud iuvenes et adulescentes. 
iuvenes, ACDEV; vacuos, B, Wipp., Peter, Andr., Halm, 
J. Miller. 

There can be no doubt that suvenes et adulescentes is not what 
Tacitus wrote, not because of the tautology, as is maintained, for 
this is no more objectionable than vetera et antiqua, novi et 
recentes, veteres et senes and similar synonymous collocations in 
the Dialogus, but because the expression involves the absurd 
assumption that zuvenes et adulescentes form the natural contrast 
to negotiosos et rebus intentos. Thesame fatal objection applies to 
vacuos et adulescentes, which is the reading so generally preferred, 
the variant in B being seized upon withavidity as the proper solu- 
tion of the difficulty, for here vacuz and adulescentes are in turn 
identified and opposed to zegotiost and rebus intent?, an identifi- 
cation altogether unwarranted. The intended contrast is properly 
brought out, if we read: iuvenes VACUOS et adulescentes, i. e. 
‘not only among such as are occupied and engaged in business, 
but even among idle youths and young fellows.’ Vacuos, as its 
position shows, belongs to dof nouns. The archetypon doubt- 


Υ 
less had it iuvenes et adulescentes. Owing probably to the close 
resemblance between tuvenes and vacuos, or to illegibility, vacuos 
was ignored in most of our MSS, only B took the word into the 
text, which then drove out the word tuvenes, and this the more 
readily because this substantive seemed quite superfluous in con- 
junction with adulescentes, just as in the case discussed above the 
insertion of adulescentia caused the omission of aetate. For a 
similar neglect of a genuine interlinear correction, such as I here 


assume as an explanation of the reading in our MSS, cf. 38, 4: 
s. horas 
paucissimas horas, 4; p. horas s., C; paucissimas, A; paucis- 


simas, BDEV and 309, 12. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Ch. 10, 19: Sed tecum mihi, Materne, res est, quod cum natura 
tua in ipsam arcem eloquentiae ferat, errare mavis et summa 
adeptus in Jevioribus subsistis . . . ac tibi Nicostrati robur 
ac vires di dedissent, non paterer immanes illos et ad pugnam 
natos lacertos levitate iaculi aut iactu disci vanescere, sic nunc 
te ab auditoriis et theatris in forum et ad causas et ad vera 
proelia voco. 

The extreme fondness for evenly balanced clauses (oratio bimem- 
bris or trimembris) is well known to be one of the most character- 
istic stylistic features of the Dialogus (cp. Weinkauff, pp. 89-97). 
Mahly, Observat., etc., Basil. 1873, p. 21, and Knaut, Gymn. 
Progr., Magdeburg, 1879, p. 11, have, therefore, independently of 
each other, very justly demanded the deletion of ad causas, 
because these words abruptly destroy the oratio bimembris so 
carefully worked out in the above passage. Ad causas is also 
objectionable on internal grounds and Jooks suspiciously like an 
explanatory gloss to vera proelia. The editors of the Dialogus, 
with the solitary exception of Baehrens, have, however, com- 
pletely ignored the emendation in question, and this is the more 
remarkable as it can be demonstrated with well-nigh mathematical 
precision, not only that ad causas is an interpolation, but that 
Tacitus must have written zz forum et vera proelia, with the fur- 
ther omission of ef ad, and this because of two reasons. 

In the first place, Tacitus never varies the preposition with two 
substantives joined by et, ac or atgue, if one and the same prepo- 
sition can do duty for both nouns. With disjunctive conjunctions, 
on the other hand, and in asyndetic collocations the ‘variatio’ of 
the preposition frequently occurs. Cf.e.g. Agr.5: nihil adpetere 
in iactationem, nihil ob formidinem; ibid. 24: in spem magis 
quam ob formidinem, and the examples cited by Drager, Syntax 
u. Styl d. Tac.? §104. It, therefore, follows that neither iz forum 
et ad causas nor in forum et ad proelia is stylistically admissible. 

In the second place, ad causas εἰ ad vera proelia, though the 
generally accepted reading, must also be rejected, because it 
flagrantly violates another similar law which Tacitus has imposed 
himself, namely this: When one and the same preposition can 
govern two nouns joined by et, ac or atqgue, the preposition ts not 
REPEATED. With disjunctive conjunctions, however, and in 
asyndetic collocations, this stylistic economy is not rigidly adhered 
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to, and it is to this latter category only that the examples cited by 
Nipperdey, Ann. II 68, and Drager, l. c. §103, belong. For out of 
252 instances of copulative collocations furnished by the Lex. 
Tac., only ¢hree exceptions to the laws formulated above seem to 
occur. And even these will be seen on closer inspection to be 
only apparent, or at least justifiable on independent grounds. Cf. 
Germ. 24, 8: de libertate ac de corpore. Hist. I 51, 9: ad usum 
et ad decus. In both these instances the repetition of the prepo- 
sition has the effect of strongly emphasizing the second word. 
Hist. I 74, 8: ad utrumque Germanicum exercitum et ad legionem 
Italicam easque quae Lugdini agebant, copias . . . misit. Here 
ef joins two statements rather than two closely connected substan- 
tives, not to mention that the second ad follows at some distance 
from the first. 

We may, therefore, conclude that Tacitean usage imperatively 
calls for: sic nunc te ab auditoriis et theatris in forum et vera 
proelia voco. For tz proelia vocare, in place of ad, which is 
perhaps the more common construction, cp. 6. g. Verg. Aen. 6, 
172: vocat in certamina divos. 

In the first part of the passage under discussion, the editors of 
the Dialogus have with singular unanimity accepted Acidalius’ 
emendation adepturus for adeptus of the MSS. I rather incline 
to the belief that Tacitus wrote: MOX summa adeptus, comparing 
Hist. II 82: plerosque senatorii ordinis honore percoluit (sc. Ves- 
pasianus) egregios viros et mox summa adeptos. 


Ch. 37, 17: nam multum interest, utrumne de furto aut formula 
et interdicto dicendum habeas an de ambitu, expilatis sociis 
et civibus trucidatis. 

An asyndeton followed by ef, though extremely rare in the 
smaller writings of Tacitus,’ occurs about sevezty times in his later 
works. Now, an examination of all these instances reveals the 
interesting fact that this significant departure from classical usage 
is not due to mere caprice on the part of Tacitus, or toa lack of 
appreciation or understanding of the niceties of idiomatic diction 
so frequently met with in the writers of the Silver Age, but that 
the construction under notice 1s admissible only under certain 
definite conditions, thus affording an additional illustration, if any 


1 Drager, 1. c. 106, says: “ Fehlt in den kleineren Schriften.” Cp., how- 
ever, Germ. 44,5: gentium insigne rotunda scuta, breves gladii et erga reges 
obsequium, and Germ. 30, 6: duriori genti corpora stricti artus, minax vultus 
et maior animi vigor. 
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indeed were needed, of the greatness of Tacitus as a stylistic 
artist. The conditions in which an ef-clause may follow an asyn- 
deton may be summarized under the following foury heads : 

(1). If the asyndetic members belong closely together, the fol- 
lowing member may be joined to them by eé/, provided it contains 
a new thought or a more general idea, or sums up. 

(2). If the last clause is composed of two parts joined by ac 
or gue. 

(3). If the last clause is amplified. 

(4). If the last clause, whether amplified or not, is not in what 
may be called syntactical symmetry with the preceding. 

Examples: (1). Germ. 30, 6; 44, 5, cited in the note. Hist. 
IV 1, 14: ubique lamenta conclamationes et (=and, in a word) 
fortuna captae urbis. Hist. II 95,9: Polyclitos Patrobios et vetera 
odiorum nomina aequabat. Ann. 1, 25,6: murmur incertum, atrox 
clamor et (=and then) repente quies. Ann. 4, 32, 10: immota 
pax, maestae urbis res et (=and yet) princeps incuriosus erat. 
Ann. 4, 38, 10: socios cives et deos ipsos precor. Hist. I 36,12: 
nec deerat Otho protendens manus, adorare vulgum, iacere oscula 
et (=and in fact) omnia serviliter (sc. facere) pro dominatione. 

(2). Hist. I 50, 12: Pharsaliam Philippos et Perusiam ac Muti- 

nam. Hist. V 12, 4: fons perennis aquae, cavati sub terra montes 
et piscinae cisternaeque servandis imbribus. Ann. 11, 35, 15: 
Titium Proculum ... indicium offerentem, Vettium Valentem 
confessum et Pompeium Urbicum ac Saufeium Trogum, etc. 
- (3). Hist. I 51, 28: odio, metu et ubi vires suas respexerant, 
securitate. Ann. 1, 32, 13: vigilias, stationes et si qua alia 
praesens 0505 indixerat, ipsi partiebantur. Ann. 2, 56, 8: venatu, 
epulis et quae alia barbari celebrant. Ann. 15, 55, 5: urgens 
periculum, graves coniuratos et cetera quae audierat aut coniecta- 
verat docet. 

(4). Ann. 13, 8, 18: corpore ingens, verbis magnificis et super 
experientiam sapientiamque validus. Hist. III 9, 14: (Messalla) 
claris maioribus, egregius ipse et qui solus ad id bellum artes 
bonas allulisset. Hist. II 59, 11: Blaesus Lugdunensis Galliae 
rector, genere illustri, largus animo et par opibus. Also justified 
by Rule 1: genere illustri and largus animo belonging together. 
Ann. 1, 3, 3: Agrippam, ignobilem loco, bonum militia et victoriae 
socium ... extulit. 

Such then being the consistent usage of Tacitus, it must be 
plain, quite apart from another consideration presently to be men- 
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tioned, that de ambitu comitiorum, expilatis sociis et civibus truci- 
datis cannot be the genuine reading, for socz#s and czvibus belong 
as closely together as in the passage of the Annals cited above or 
as formula et interdicto immediately preceding. We have, there- 
fore, a flagrant violation of Rule 1. Again, it must be apparent 
even to the most casual reader that it was the writer’s evident 
intention to establish a perfect equilibrium between the two clauses, 
but this is rudely upset by the reading of our MSS. Now both 
of the objections urged against the genuineness of the received text, 
either one of which being sufficient to prove its falsity, are at once 
done away with if we suppose an auf to have been omitted 
between améitu and expilatis, and I therefore write: Utrumne 
de furto aut formula et interdicto dicendum habeas an de ambitu 
aut expilatis sociis et civibus trucidatis. 


Ch. 37 ext.: et illis nobilitata (sc. eloquentia) discriminibus in 
ore hominum agit quorum ea natura est ut secura velint. 

velint—o Roth; nolint, Rhenanus, Peter; elevent, Walther; 

sileant, 4ndresen olim; ut dubia laudent, secura nolint, Agrz- 
cola probante Lipsio; ut d.].s.malint, Acédalzus ; secura 510] aliis 
lubrica velint, P. Voss; ut aliisdubia sibi ut securavelint, Aztler; 
ut ancipitia non secura velint, Schopen ; ut secura sibi, aliis 
dubia velint, Bozsszer; ut dubiis interesse,securi velint, A7ah/y; 
securi (ve/ secura) spectare aliena pericula velint, Vah/en ; 
securi ipsi aliorum cernere per. velint, Baekrens; securi ipsi 
spect. al. per. velint, Halm,‘ ΞΕ. Wolff; ut secura velint, peri- 
culosa extollant, άπ; ut secura oderint, incerta velint, 
Goelzer; ut secura velint, fortia laudent, AZ Schafer (De 
iteratis ap. Theognidem distichis, Diss., Halle, 1891). Lacu- 
nam indicant, Michaelis, Nipperdey, I, Muller. 

It will be seen that scholars have been quick to avail themselves 
of the splendid opportunity for conjectural guess-work opened 
up to them by Agricola’s suspicion of a lacuna, and yet the neces- 
sity of its existence has never been demonstrated, the more so as 
Rhenanus’ easy emendation of velint into nolint is eminently satis- 
factory. But granting a deeper corruption of our text, it cannot 
be denied that Vahlen’s ingenious conjecture is entitled to the 
palm. Halm‘ and E. Wolff have accordingly not hesitated to 
accept it, with the addition of zfsz suggested by Baehrens. The 
sentence as formulated by these critics seems, however, to be 
objectionable by reason of its very noticeable rhythmical cadence 
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(4-, +-, <|lvv, νυ, «vv, 2). If, therefore, secura nolint 
must needs be rejected, I should prefer to read: securi ipsi aliena 
pericula spectare velint which has the additional advantage of 
bringing the principally emphatic words into juxtaposition. 


P. 330. Nissen, Zeitsch. f. Alterth., 1841, No. 104, conjectured: 
et illa quae diu ... grata sint, gratiora. But this emendation 
lacks the paleographical simplicity and probability of the reading 
proposed in the text. Ibid. read: victo ridens. 

P. 334, read: in the words; p. 336, for 8, 15. 37. 38 read 8, 12, 37, 38; 
p. 340, 1.11, write Azs for their; p. 342, transpose udbertas and 
abundantia; Ὁ. 342, note, read Knaut and Cornelissen . . . they, 
therefore, read imitantur; p. 343, add 39,9 debilitatur ac fran- 
gitur eloquentia (first weakened and then broken); p. 344, read: 
that a totally superfluous au/em. Ibid. A. Lange for P. Langen. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 
Jonus Horxins University. 


IV.—GOETHE'S ‘ELPENOR.’ 


Any connection between Goethe’s dramatic fragment and the 
Elpenor in Homer’s Odyssey does not extend beyond the title of 
the German play. Butthe chief characters bear the familiar classical 
names Antiope and Lykus. The Greek story of Antiope is given 
in the fables of Hyginus, numbers VII and VIII; a book with 
which Goethe was familiar. The outline of the plot of the Ger- 
man play, as far as the fragment proceeds, is somewhat simpler 
than that presented in these ancient stories. The widowed queen 
Antiope, while on a journey with her infant son and attendants, 
has been robbed of this son by a well organized band, who slay 
the attendants and leave her helpless. She applies in her distress 
to her brother-in-law Lykus, who reports a vain search for the 
robbers. On visiting Lykus, after some years have elapsed, 
Antiope sees Elpenor, the young son of Lykus, and is strangely 
attracted to him, as though he were her own child. Lykus, who 
is described by her as ambitious and desirous of rule, is per- 
suaded to entrust his son to Antiope during his early youth, in 
return for islands which she pawns to him and her promise to 
remain a widow and to make Elpenor her heir. At the opening of 
the play the time has arrived for the father to claim his son, and 
Lykus is hourly expected with his company. Antiope, in a part- 
ing interview with Elpenor, recites her wrongs to him, and he 
takes upon himself a vow—which he apparently as readily forgets 
—to avenge her upon those who have robbed her of her son. 
In the second act the servant of Lykus, Polymetis, appears in 
advance of his master’s company. We learn from his monologues 
that crimes yet unavenged have been committed by him. Elpenor 
is the son of Antiope, stolen from his mother at Lykus’ command. 
Polymetis further holds in concealment in the mountains a creature 
described as ‘ein Ungeheuer, das dich (Elpenor) zerreissen kann,’ 
and this can be no other than the son of Lykus. 

Polymetis, the vicious instrument, now repents only because he 
feels his value to Lykus to be nolonger what it was ‘in den ersten, 
den verworrnen Zeiten.’ Ignorant of his master’s motives and 
necessities, he feels himself henceforth the despised agent of 
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crimes, and hopes to rise again in importance by creating dire 
dissensions in this royal house. His apparent purpose is now to 
reveal the past to Antiope, and the fragment closes with a sum- 
mons to this terrible past : 
‘ Hervor aus euren Griiften, 

Ihr alten Larven verborgner schwarzer Thaten, 

Wo ihr gefangen lebt! Die schwere Schuld erstirbt nicht! 

Auf! Umgebt mit dumpfem Nebel 

Den Thron, der tber Grabern aufgebaut ist, 

Dass Entsetzen, wie ein Donnerschlag, 

Durch alle Busen fahre! 

Freude verwandelt in Knirschen ! 

Und vor den ausgestreckten Armen 

Scheitre die Hoffnung !’ 


The action of the play, as described, occupies two acts and has 
gone forward during the morning hours of a single day. Lykus 
is expected to arrive at noon. It is probable that the evening was 
to witness the close of the action and that the scene was to be 
confined to the palace of Antiope and the immediate surroundings. 

Goethe composed the fragment in the years 1781 and 1783, but 
seemed to lose all active interest in it from 1783 to 1806, when it 
was printed among his collected works as ‘ Elpenor, ein Trauer- 
spiel. Fragment.’ From the fact that Goethe allowed Riemer to 
reduce his free rhythmical prose in the original fragment to blank 
verse, it has recently been supposed that the latter also added the 
title ‘ Trauerspiel’ and wrote out the list of persons in the drama. 
Arguments have accordingly been advanced to prove the piece a 
‘Festspiel,’ and the son of Lykus has been formally added to the 
list of characters. But if Riemer made out this list on the basis 
of the fragment alone (Seuffert, Archiv XIV 391), why does he 
introduce ‘Jiinglinge’ and Lykus, who do not appear? The answer 
that the approach of the youths with Lykus is announced by 
Polymetis would not render Riemer’s failure to include the son of 
Lykus in the list more easily explainable by those who deem his 
presence on the stage necessary to the action. It seems evident 
that the list of characters, whether constructed by Goethe or Rie- 
mer, gives the complete number for the whole play as he con- 
ceived it. The son of Lykus is excluded from the stage, but 
very probably shares passively in the reported action, as suggested 
by Seuffert.’ 


1Archiv XIV 394-395 ; Vierteljahrschr. f. Litt. Gesch. IV 116. 
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The slight results which the ‘Elpenor’ fragment has thus far 
yielded to critical study seem scarcely to justify the amount of 
labor bestowed. The two acts which Goethe finished have been 
minutely analyzed and the literatures of Greece, Italy, France, 
China have supplied nearly or remotely related plots. These 
have been made to suggest, with varying degrees of probability, 
the ideas and situations on which the play is supposed to be 
founded. 

This is all; for the ingenious attempts that have been made to 
construct the story, and to exhibit the action of the drama as a 
whole, convey in most cases the impression of a remote probability 
and are at best only convincing in details. The most remarkable 
feature of these theories is the fact that no two propounders of a 
continuation agree. Now it is Elpenor who slays his reputed 
father, now he lays hands on himself; or, again, the concealed 
reputed son of Antiope falls a victim to Elpenor’s vow of ven- 
geance or is murdered at the command of Lykus; or, finally, 
Lykus makes away with himself. In nearly every case the ele- 
ment of proportion, furnished by the scope and action of the two 
completed acts, the strict economy of time and the truly classical 
limitations in the number of characters, is ignored. Gaps of years 
occur between the scenes, and the stage is filled with wars and 
adventures and armies and plots enough to construct a trilogy. 
Even where this disparity is noted, the previous arguments remain 
unmodified. The article of G. Kettner, Preuss. Jahrbiicher, Vol. 
67, is the only one entirely free from such extravagancies, but 
Kettner unfortunately fails to perceive, and even expressly denies 
(p. 170), any close connection between the drama and Goethe’s 
own life. 

This state of things is due, in the first instance, to the supposition 
that Goethe would have followed out a plot similar to that of the 
Greek story, in some one of its forms. But such a course is for- 
eign to Goethe’s thought. The names Philemon and Baucis, for 
instance, were applied to the aged couple in the second part of 
Faust, with no other idea than to give added dignity to the type 
they represent.’ ‘Iphigenie’ (1779) furnishes an example ofa tragic 


'Cf. ‘Eckermann’s Gespriche,’ 6 Juni 1831: ‘Mein Philemon und Baucis 
hat mit jenem berihmten Paare des Alterthums und der sich daran knipfenden 
Sage nichts zu thun. Ich gab meinem Paare bloss jene Namen, um die Char- 
aktere dadurch zu heben. Es sind ahnliche Personen und ahnliche Verh4ltnisse 
und da wirken denn die &hnlichen Namen durchaus ginstig.’ 
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plot in which fate is appeased and complete reconciliation is 
effected by purely human means. Morsch, ‘Vorgeschichte von 
Goethes Iphigenie’ (Vierteljahrschrift f. Litt. Gesch. IV 80-115), 
has given the history of the dramatic treatment of the subject in 
modern literatures, and this only serves to bring out the uniquely 
human element of Goethe’s work in stronger relief. The ‘Iphi- 
genie in Delphi,’ which drew tears from Goethe at the moment 
when he clearly perceived the plot, was to furnish on Greek soil 
a more complete reconciliation still: ‘eine Wiedererkennung, 
dergleichen nicht viel sollen aufzuweisen sein.’ Goethe writes 
from Bologna, 18 Oct. 1786, to Frau von Stein: ‘Wenn diese 
Scene gelingt, so ist nicht leicht etwas Grosseres und Ruhrenderes 
auf dem Theater gesehen worden.’’ 

Goethe’s ‘ Elpenor’ was similarly intended to expound a theme 
of reconciliation. 

The more recent studies of the fragment have made no progress 
in this direction. The most humane of them, that of G. Kettner, 
demands at the very least the death of Lykus by his own hand. 
Zarncke gives’ the course of the action as follows: Polymetis 
produces the reputed son of Antiope. Lykus causes him to be 
put out of the way and perceives too late that he has mur- 
dered his own son. The recognition of Elpenor as king of the 
undivided empire is then to form the close of the play. Zarncke’s 
theory, which has profoundly influenced every subsequent study, 
makes out of ‘ Elpenor’ a piece planned and written for the court 
at Weimar, on the occasion of the birth of the crown prince 
(Febry. 3, 1783) and the ‘churching’ of Duchess Luise on the 
ninth of the following month. It is known that Goethe began 
‘Elpenor’ in 1781,’ when a prince was expected, and that he now 
(1783)‘ rewrites the scenes then completed, changes the plot, 
and hopes to finish the whole in good time for an after-celebra- 
tion of the happy event. Zarncke further cites Goethe’s letter to 
Knebel, March 3, 1783: ‘Die Herzogin ist gar wohl und gliick- 
lich, denn freilich konnte der Genuss, der ihr bisher fehlte, ihr 


Cf. Joh. Vahlen, ‘ Aristoteles und Goethe,’ Sitzungsber. der Wiener Akad., 
Vol. 75, p. 222; Scherer, ‘Goethe’s Iphig. in Delphi,’ AufsAtze tiber Goethe. 

3 Jubilaumsschrift zur 50-jaéhr. Wiederkehr des Tages, welcher einst K. A. 
Hase der Universitat Jena zufihrte, zum 15 Juli 1880, Leipzig. 

* Goethe’s Tagebicher I, Weimar, 1887, p. 130. 

‘Briefe an Frau von Stein, 19 Aug. 1781; 1, 2, § Marz 1783; Brief an 
Knebel, 3 M&rz 1783 (Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Knebel, 1774-1832, 
2 vols., Leipzig, 1851). 
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durch nichts anderes gegeben werden.’ The correspondences 
between this and similar expressions in the letter with certain 
verses in the drama are held by Zarncke to confirm his theory.' 

Against this there are grave objections. 

Goethe’s art is symbolical.*. The element of the unknown in his 
poetry formsa great background of symbolism, while the foreground 
is clear and plain. He rarely bases his art upon personifications of 
abstract notions (allegory) and never anticipates the results of 
experience in his dramatic characters. His works present no 
analogies to a plot which should anticipate for a new-born prince- 
ling his arrival at the summit of his career. 

An equally serious objection to Zarncke’s theory lies in the fact 
that Goethe’s works, especially at this period, are a portrayal— 
in more or less symbolical fashion—of his own life-problems. 
He composed slight plays like ‘Lila’ for ducal birthdays, but 
works of the depth and scope of ‘Elpenor’® find in high fes- 
tivals and the ebb and flow of ducal matrimonial content only 
their occasion, but by no means their explanation. It must be 
allowed—confirmatory evidence of this will be adduced later on— 
that the drama ‘ Elpenor’ contains references tothe Duchess Luise ; 
but all-important as this turning point in her life had been, Goethe 
was more profoundly interested in a greater crisis in his own. 

The letter in the Goethe-Knebel correspondence next preced- 
ing the one on which Zarncke hangs his argument reveals in 
Goethe a condition of mind which effectually excludes ‘E]penor’ 
from the category in which recent critics have placed it, unless we 
are to suppose that Goethe, in this one instance, excluded himself 
and his own fates from a dramatic production of large scope in 
which he at that time took keen interest. The letter, dated Nov. 
21, 1782, is too important to curtail: 

‘Alle Briefe an mich seit 1772 und viele Papiere jener Zeiten 
liegen bei mir in Packen ziemlich ordentlich gebunden; ich son- 
dere sie ab und lasse sie heften. Welch ein Anblick! mir wirds 


1Zarncke’s pamphlet, of which only fifty copies were struck off, was not 
accessible, and I have been obliged to resort to abstracts of it found in other 
articles. 

2Cf. Scherer, Aufsitze tiber Goethe, Berlin, 1886, p. 256. 

*Apollonius von Maltitz reports Goethe as saying in 1828: ‘Ich habe eine 
Vorliebe ftir dieses Fragment; auf diesem Wege hatte ich fortfahren sollen, 
wenn ich den Deutschen ein Theater hatte schenken wollen.’ W. von Bieder- 
mann, ‘Goethes Gespr&ache,’ VI 369. Cf. V. Hehn, Goethe-Jahrbuch, VI 


207-209. 
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doch manchmal heiss dabei. Aber ich lasse nicht ab, ich will 
diese zehn Jahre vor mir liegen sehen, wie ein langes durchwan- 
dertes Thal vom Hiigel gesehen wird. Meine jetzige Stimmung 
macht diese Operation ertraglich und moglich. Ich seh es als 
einen Wink des Schicksals an. Auf alle Weise machts Epoche in 
mir. ... Abends bin ich bei der Stein und habe nichts Verbor- 
genes vor ihr... . Der Herzog hat seine Existenz im Hetzen 
und Jagen. ... Die Herzogin ist stille, lebt das Hofleben, 
beide sehe ich selten. Und so fange ich an mir selber wieder zu 
leben und mich wieder zu erkennen. Der Wahn, die schénen 
Korner, die in meinem und meiner Freunde Dasein reifen, miissten 
auf diesen Boden gesat, und jene himmlischen Juwelen kénnten 
in die irdischen Kronen dieser Fiirsten gefasst werden, hat mich 
ganz verlassen und ich finde mein jugendliches Gliick wieder- 
hergestellt. Wie ich mir in meinem vaterlichen Hause nicht ein- 
fallen liess, die Erscheinungen der Geister und die juristische Praxin 
zu verbinden, eben so getrennt lass’ ich jetzt den Geheimderat 
und mein anderes selbst, ohne das ein Geh. R. sehr gut bestehen 
kann. Nur im innersten meiner Plane und Vorsatze und Unter- 
nehmungen bleib ich mir geheimnissvoll selbst getreu und kniipfe 
so wieder mein gesellschaftliches, politisches, moralisches und 
-poetisches Leben in einen verborgenen Knoten zusammen. Sapi- 
enti sat.’ 

In 1781, ten years had elapsed since Goethe, in Strassburg and 
Frankfurt, entered upon his real career. But this period must be 
divided into two lustrums, the first of which represents Goethe’s 
years of ‘Sturm und Drang,’ and the second the years of his novi- 
tiate’ in his relation to Frau von Stein. The ‘looking before and 
after,’ so frequent in his intimate correspondence during the year 
1781, is to be attributed to three causes: the expiration of the 
period referred to above, considerations as to the continuance of 
his stay in Weimar, and his affection for Frau von Stein. These 
causes really melt into one. In an important letter of Frau Rat 
to Goethe, June 17, 1781,? Merck, who was still to Goethe ‘der 
Geselle, der reizt,’ is reported at his old business: ‘Auf alle Falle 
soliten Sie (Goethe’s mother) suchen ihn wieder her zu kriegen; 
das dortige infame Klima ist ihm gewiss nicht zutriglich; die 
Hauptsache hat er zu stande gebracht; der Herzog ist nun wie 
er sein soll; das andre Dreckwesen kann ein anderer thun, dazu 


1 Letter to Frau v. Stein, 12 March, 1781. 
*Briefe von Goethes Mutter an ihren Sohn, etc., Weimar, 1889, p. 2-7. 
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ist Goethe zu gut u. s. w.’ Frau Rat, apprehensive from her 
point of view, writes: ‘Lieber Sohn! Ein wort fiir tausend! Du 
musst am besten wissen was dir nutzt. Daich.. . dir gute und 
ruhige Tage verschaffen kénnte, so kannst du leicht denken, wie 
sehr mich das schmerzen wiirde, wenn du Gesundheit und Krifte 
in deinem Dienste zusetzen solltest.’ 

Goethe’s remarkable answer’ was written Aug. 11, 1781, the 
very day on which, as his ‘ Tagebuch’ informs us, he began ‘ Elpe- 
nor.’ After soothing her fears, he continues in the strain of a 
soliloquy: ‘Sie erinnern sich der letzten Zeiten die ich bei Ihnen, 
eh ich hierherging, zubrachte; unter solchen fortwahrenden 
Umstinden wiirde ich gewiss zu Grunde gegangen sein. Das 
Unverhiltniss des engen und langsam bewegten biirgerlichen 
Kreises zu der Weite und Geschwindigkeit meines Wesens hatte 
mich rasend gemacht. Bei der lebhaften Einbildung und Ahnung 
menschlicher Dinge ware ich doch immer unbekannt mit der 
Welt und in einer ewigen Kindheit geblieben, welche meist durch 
Eigendiinkel und alle verwandte Fehler sich und andern uner- 
traglich wird. Wie viel gliicklicher war es, mich in ein Ver- 
hialtniss versetzt zu sehen, dem ich von keiner Seite gewachsen 
war, wo ich durch manche Fehler des Unbegriffs und der Ubereil- 
ung mich und andere kennen zu lernen Gelegenheit genug hatte, 
wo ich, mir selbst und dem Schicksal tiberlassen, durch so viele 
Priifungen ging die vielen hundert Menschen nicht notig sein 
mégen, deren ich aber zu meiner Ausbildung ausserst bedarftig 
war. Und noch jetzt, wie konnte ich mir, nach meiner Art zu 
sein, einen gliicklichern Zustand wiinschen, als einen der fiir mich 
etwas Unendliches hat?’ 

There are no entries in Goethe’s ‘ Tagebuch’ from January to 
July, 1781. He resumes the wonted practice on August rst with 
the following: ‘Es thut mir leid, dass ich bisher versiumt habe 
aufzuzeichnen. Dies halbe Jahr war mir sehr merkwiirdig. Von 
heut-an will ich fortfahren.’ 

Not at once does Goethe gain the courage and equipoise for 
this new life. He writes to Karl August, from Ilmenau, 5 July: 
‘Die Welt ist voll Thorheit, Dumpfheit, Inkonsequenz und Unge- 
rechtigkeit; es gehort viel Mut dazu diesen nicht das Feld zu 
raumen und sich beiseite zu begeben.’ On the 8th, from the same 
place, to Frau von Stein: ‘ Mein Geist wird kleinlich und hat an 


1 Briefe, Bd. 5, Weimar, 1889, pp. 178-181. 
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nichts Lust. Einmal gewinnen Sorgen die Oberhand, einmal der 
Unmut, und ein béser Genius missbraucht meiner Entfernung 
von euch, schildert mir die lastige Seite meines Zustandes, und 
rit mir mich durch die Flucht zu retten; bald aber fiihl ich 
dass ein Blick, ein Wort von dir alle diese Nebel verscheuchen 
kann.’ Not until the year 1783 do we find Goethe entirely 
pledged to his new course in the old surroundings. In Septem- 
ber the poem ‘IImenau,’ written for the duke’s birthday, draws 
the sum of his educational experiences with the duke since 1776, 
and pronounces an eloquent and noble eulogy upon the man Karl 
August. 

But whatever of irresolution as to his public and social position 
had been apparent in Goethe since 1781, there had been none in 
his affections. In 1781, July 8th, he wrote to Frau von Stein: 
‘In sorglichen Augenblicken angstigt mich dein Fuss (she was 
suffering from a sprain) und deiner Kinder Husten. Wir sind 
wohl verhetraiet, das heisst: durch ein Band verbunden wovon 
der Zettel aus Liebe und Freude, der Eintrag aus Kreuz, Kum- 
mer und Elend besteht. Adieu, griisse Steinen. Hilf mir glauben 
und hoffen.’ 

From the beginning of 1781 it was Frau von Stein, and what 
the name implies, that kept Goethe in Weimar and at his post. 

The change in the tone of Goethe’s letters to her from this 
time is well known, and indicates a change in their relations. He 
speaks of his novitiate as now closed. In years past, writers were 
not lacking who indulged in sinister glosses when commenting on 
this period, but this has for the most part been lived down. 
Present opinion on the subject is well expressed by Erich Schmidt :' 
‘Uber formliche Anklageschriften gegen Frau von Stein braucht 
sich niemand zu erhitzen: sie sind klanglos zum Orkus hinabge- 
gangen.’ The matter calls for another explanation. Goethe’s 
changed tone, happiness and serenity alternating with tender 
solicitude, the utter absence of a lover’s impatience and petulance, - 
marks the entrance into his most ideal period (1781-1786), the 
period of renunciation, of duties accepted and fulfilled, of taking 
in sail ;? the period during which, without binding them, he con- 


1Tagebitcher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien an Frau von Stein und Herder 
Weimar, 1886, p. xxviii Anm. 

2* Ich werde zurtickkehren und in meinem Hause, in meinem Baumgarten, 
mitten unter den Meinigen sagen: Hier oder nirgends ist Amerika!’ Wilh. 
Meister, VII 3. 
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sidered himself bound to Frau von Stein and her Fritz, as one is 
bound to wife and son. March 12, 1781, he wrote: ‘Meine Seele 
ist fest an die deine angewachsen, ich mag keine Worte machen, 
du weisst dass ich von dir unzertrennlich bin und dass weder 
Hohes noch Tiefes mich zu scheiden vermag. Ich wollte dass es 
irgend ein Geliibde oder Sakrament gabe, dass mich dir auch 
sichtlich und gesetzlich zu eigen machte; wie werth sollte es mir 
sein !’ 

If Goethe’s references to Frau von Stein’s children in the earlier 
part of their correspondence might lead to the belief that he con- 
sidered them avenues of approach to her, all that is now changed. 
Fritz von Stein, born 1773, and now of precisely the age we 
may suppose Elpenor to have reached when the play opens, 
becomes Goethe’s ward, and for the time being his ‘son.’ Fritz 
accompanies him on all his journeys, to Iimenau, Leipzig, Jena, 
the Harz, and is taught by him with the remarkable pedagogical 
skill, insight and patience which rendered Goethe unique in this 
field! Soon (May 18, 1783) we hear that Herr von Stein is to be 
consulted about transferring the boy to Goethe’s charge entirely. 
He is soon installed in the house of the latter, and henceforth, up 
to the Italian journey, belongs more to Goethe than to his mother. 
Even during this journey one of Goethe’s keenest regrets was hav- 
ing left Fritz behind.” The boy remained six months in the poet’s 
house alone, and was called home only because Goethe's stay in Italy 
threatened to be indefinitely prolonged.’ Friedrich von Stein wrote 
many years later in his autobiographical sketch:* ‘Ich war etwa 9 
Jahr, als mich Goethe zu sich in sein Haus nahm, welches ich die 
gliicklichste Periode meines Lebens nennen darf.... Unendlich 
war die Sorge und Liebe, mit der er mich behandelte und ich ver- 
danke ihm sehr viel in dieser gliicklichen Epoche von 1782-1786, 
wo er nach Italien reiste.’ Goethe writes to Frau von Stein, May 
25, 1783: ‘du weisst doch wie sehr ich dich auch in ihm liebe und 
wie ich mich freue dies Pfand von dir zu haben.’ Sept. 5, 1785: 


1Adolf Langguth, Goethe als Paidagog, Halle, 1887, p. 200 f. 

3 Tageblicher und Briefe Goethes aus Italien an Frau von Stein, 1886, p. 7. 

δ. Dass Fritz nicht mehr in meinem Hause ist, betribt mich. Ich glaubte 
es recht gut gemacht zu haben. Ich hatte ihn in meine Stube installirt und 
Seideln bei ihm zu schlafen bestellt. Es sei das letzte Mal, wills Gott, dass ich 
stumm ein solch Unternehmen ausfiihre; midge mir doch ein guter Genius 
immer die Lippe offen halten.’ Dec. 29,1786. Tagebiicher und Briefe, etc., 
Ῥ. 245. 

‘ Langguth, p. 68. 
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‘Ich habe eine recht elterliche Liebe zu ihm.’ Oct. 1, 1781, he 
had written: ‘ Fritzens Urteil iiber die Menschen ist unglaublich 
richtig. Nur miissen wir suchen zu hindern dass ihn das Gliick 
nicht iibermiitig mache.’ This seems as though written fresh 
from the composition of ‘ Elpenor.’ 

We have already seen that the drama was begun Aug. 11, 1781. 
On the nineteenth, Goethe writes: ‘Schon den ganzen Morgen 
bin ich dir nah, meine Beste, und hatte geschrieben und geschickt, 
wenn mich nicht die Geister an mein neues Stiick geftihrt hatten. 
Die zweite Scene wird heute wohl fertig. Adieu, ich bleibe und 
wohne in deiner Liebe und es ist mir schon dass deine Phantasie 
mich mit dem Onkel' zusammenschmilzt. Adieu, ich seh dich 
noch heute.’ 

No one appears to have noticed the passage now given in italics 
save the editors of the correspondence, who take extraordinary 
pains to explain it in three several ways, all betraying a high 
degree of editorial desperation. Fielitz finally denies that the 
reference can be to characters in ‘Elpenor.’ Why not? Ina letter 
which from beginning to end speaks only of ‘Elpenor’ and of the 
poet’s love for Frau von Stein, this reference, couched in poetical 
phrase which precludes any connection with living persons or 
with any ordinary character in literature, must be set down at 
once as pertaining solely to ‘Elpenor.’ Any other explanation 
must assume at once the burden of proof. Had it occurred to any 
one to associate Goethe with the character of Lykus,? Elpenor’s 
reputed father, but really his uncle, this reference would have 
been received as obvious and indisputable. The loose but 

1 The use of ‘uncle’ instead of ‘ Lykus’ may be an instance of Goethe’s end- 
less reservations, when writing of ‘Geheimnisse auf dem Lebenspfade,’ even 
to the friend from whom he had now no secrets (letter to Knebel, Nov. 21, 1782). 
‘Der Poet deutet auf die Stelle hin.’ But there is, more probably, a connec- 
tion between this use and the later symbolism of the typical names of characters 
in ‘die naturliche Tochter’; cf. K. J. Schréer, Deutsche Nat. Litt., Vol. go, 
P 259. 

? W. von Biedermann thought that Goethe intended, under the relationship of 
Elpenor to Antiope, to symbolize his own to Frau von Stein. This very inter- 
esting approach to the present theory was not accessible in the original essay 
and is known to me only through the references to it in von Biedermann’s 
Goethe Forschungen, Neue Folge (1886), pp. 133,157. The ‘geheime spring- 
ende Punkt’ of the whole conception (the identity of Lykus and Goethe) is 
still lacking, but it is due to the distinguished Goethe-scholar to mention his 


discovery here, and to note, in passing, Seuffert’s mincing reference to it 
(Archiv, X1V 392). 
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unbroken chain of evidence already presented has rendered a con- 
nection between Goethe and the father-uncle of Elpenor at least 
fairly probable, even without Goethe’s own statement. With it, 
the theory appears to rest upon a solid foundation of fact, and 
future criticism, whether directed towards the explanation of the 
action of the play, or towards the symbolisms which Goethe has 
here half concealed and half revealed, should proceed from this 
‘eminenter Fall.’’ 

The former task, though important, must be passed by for the 
present. The latter directs our attention at once to a remarkable 
series of illustrations of this same ‘eminenter Fall,’ scattered 
through Goethe’s works. 

The poetical epistle to Frau von Stein, 14 April 1776, is the 
starting point of the most remarkable chapter of sincere love- 
sophistry in the history of literature. Although Goethe, already 
in the first months of their correspondence, speaks of ‘das 
reinste, schonste, wahrste Verhiltniss, das ich ausser meiner 
Schwester je zu einem Weibe gehabt,’ although his letters to 
her have been called ‘die schonsten Liebesbriefe, die je aus der 
Feder eines Mannes geflossen sind,’* yet the important outcome 
of the relationship for literature lies in the fact that above the 
chaplet with which he is continually encircling her changeless 
brows there floats an aureole of gloriously shifting hues; and 
it is through the mild light of this symbolical halo*® that we 
are to view the silent yet speaking face in his works. In the 
epistle referred to, a mysterious future and a more mysterious, 
unearthly past quite outweigh the present :* 


Warum gabst du (i. e. fate) uns die tiefen Blicke, 
Unsre Zukunft ahnungsvoll zu schau'n ? 


Sag, was will das Schicksal uns bereiten? 
Sag, wie band es uns so rein genau ? 


' Goethe characterizes the symbolical as made up of ‘eminente Falle, die 
in einer charakteristischen Mannigfaltigkeit als Representanten von vielen 
anderen bestehen, eine gewisse Totalitat in sich schliessen, eine gewisse Reihe 
fordern, Ahnliches und Fremdes in meinem Geiste aufregen und so von aussen 
wie von innen auf eine gewisse Einheit und Allheit Anspruch machen.’ 

? Erich Schmidt, ‘ Charakteristiken,’ 1886, p. 308. . 

8 Edmund Hoefer and the rest would have voted for a " nettle-wreath’ rather 
than a ‘halo’; but it is enough to ask, which figure of speech Goethe would 
have deemed more appropriate ? 

422 April 1776: ‘Hier ein Zeichen dass ich lebe, dass ich Sie liebe, und 
immer Ihr Voriger, Gegenwartiger, und Zukinftiger bin.’ 
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Ach, du warst in abgelebten Zeiten 

Meine Schwester oder meine Frau. 

Kanntest jeden Zug in meinem Wesen, 
Spihtest, wie die reinste Nerve klingt, 
Konntest mich mit einem Blicke lesen, 

Den so schwer ein sterblich Aug’ durchdringt. 
Tropftest Massigung dem heissen Blute, 
Richtetest den wilden, irren Lauf, 

Und in deinen Engelsarmen ruhte 

Die zerstérte Brust sich wieder auf. 


Und von allem dem schwebt ein Erinnern 

Nur noch um das ungewisse Herz, 

Fuhlt die alte Wahrheit ewig gleich im Innern, 
Und der neue Zustand wird ihm Schmerz. 


Aside from the splendor of these lines, most readers may have 
seen in the thought only the elegiac expression of a universal 


sentiment. 
‘Jeder Jingling sehnt sich so zu lieben, 


Jedes M&dchen so geliebt zu sein.’ 
But with Goethe the lines do not express sentiment or allegory, 
but ‘quick-coming fancies,’ which for twelve years strive to com- 
plete, and in varied shapes to glorify an insufficient reality. 

It is well known that in Iphigenie (1779) the relation of the 
heroine to Orestes is intended by Goethe to be exactly typical of 
his usual conception of his own relation to Frau von Stein.’ But 
before this time, in 1776, two other variations of the idea occur 
which already suggest ‘Elpenor.’ Concerning the first of these, 
‘der Falke,’* Goethe writes, 8 Aug. 1776: ‘meine Giovanna wird 
viel von Lili haben, du erlaubst mir aber dass ich einige Tropfen 
deines Wesens drein giesse, nur so viel es braucht um zu tingiren. 

. . Vielleicht macht mirs einige Augenblicke wohl, meine ver- 
klungenen Leiden als Drama zu verkehren.’ The story is in brief 
as follows: Federigo, a young nobleman, has ruined himself by 
presents and outlays for the beautiful but careless and thankless 
widow, Monna Giovanna. Her boy desires to have Federigo’s 
falcon, now the latter’s dearest possession, and falls sick from 
longing for it. Giovanna visits Federigo, intending to prefer her 
boy’s request while they are at dinner. Federigo, in straits to 


‘Letters to Frau von Stein, Febry. 23, April 16,1776. K. J. Schroer, in 
Deutsche Nat. Litt., Bd. go, xvii ff. 

*From Boccaccio’s Decameron, 5,9. It was never completed by Goethe ; 
cf. Letter, 12 August 1776. 
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receive his visitor worthily, sacrifices his precious bird for their 
meal. When all has been explained, Giovanna marries her poor, 
but faithful lover. Erich Schmidt’ has pointed out that, while the 
pretentious dame of the earlier scenes corresponds to Lili,? the 
widow and mother on her farm is Frau von Stein at Kochberg, 
and poor Federigo in his hovel is Goethe in his ‘Gartenhaus’ at 
Weimar. We must also recognize, in the petulant child, Fritz von 
Stein himself (now three years old), who by his very childish 
naughtiness brings Giovanna and Federigo together. We shall 
meet Felix under precisely similar conditions in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
and I am persuaded that Goethe intended Elpenor to perform the 
same office for Lykus and Antiope, though in more tragic fashion. 

The other play from the year 1776 is ‘die Geschwister,’ which, as 
Scholl* has proved, grew out of Goethe’s relations to Frau von Stein. 
The characters are, as in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ Wilhelm and Mari- 
anne. Charlotte, the mother of Marianne, has been met years 
before by Wilhelm, who conceives an ideal love for her. She, 
dying, entrusts her daughter to Wilhelm’s care, who brings her 
up as his sister. Marianne, the image of her mother, is thus the 
means of bringing Wilhelm and Charlotte together in spirit. Wil- 
helm’s monologue apostrophizes her thus: ‘Charlotte, du konntest 
meine Liebe zu dir nicht herrlicher, heiliger belohnen, als dass du 
mir scheidend deine Tochter anvertrautest! Du gabst mir alles 
was ich bedurfte, kniipftest mich ans Leben! Ich liebte sie als 
dein Kind—und nun!—noch ist mirs Tauschung. Ich glaube 
dich wiederzusehen, glaube, dass mir das Schicksal verjiingt dich 
wieder gegeben hat, dass ich nun mit dir vereinigt bleiben und 
wohnen kann, wie ichs in jenem ersten Traum des Lebens nicht 
konnte! nicht sollte !’* 

1 Charakteristiken, Berlin, 1886, pp. 312-313. 

2 In the novelette ‘Ferdinand und Ottilie’ (Unterh. deutscher Ausgewanderten. 
ater Morgen), Scherer identifies Ottilie with Lili (Ober die Anordnung 
Goethescher Schriften, III; GJb.V. 264-5). Is not ‘das gute nattirliche Mad- 
chen,’ with whom Ferdinand is finally mated, Goethe's Christiane ὃ 

8A. Scholl, Ober Goethes ‘Geschwister,’ Deutsches Museum, 1851. Scholl 
also thinks that the letter read by Wilhelm in the play is one of Frau von 
Stein’s to Goethe. 

4Cf.‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ VII 7, where Lothario describes the meeting with his 
former flame: ‘Sonderbar! die schéne Muhme, ihr Ebenbild, sass auf eben dem 
Schemel hinter dem Spinnrocken, wo ich meine Geliebte in eben der Gestalt 
so oft gefunden hatte. Ein kleines Madchen, das seiner Mutter vollkommen 
glich, war uns nachgefolgt, und so stand ich in der sonderbarsten Gegenwart 
zwischen der Vergangenheit und Zukunft, wie in einem Orangenwalde, wo in 
einem kleinen Bezirk Bliten und Frichte stufenweis neben einander leben.’ 
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But this does not exhaust theanalogies to ‘Elpenor’ presented by 
‘die Geschwister.’ Antiope experiences the feelings of the closest 
blood relationship at the first moment of beholding Elpenor in 
the house of Lykus. Marianne, without suspecting that Wilhelm 
is not her brother, feels quite unconsciously another affection for 
him, and is confused by it. ‘Eipenor,’ like the ‘Geschwister,’ was to 
form ‘eine goldene Zauberbriicke, die mich in die Wonne der 
Himmel iiberfiihren sollte.’ But this bridge is in danger of col- 
lapsing in both plays; for over Lykus and Wilhelm alike hangs 
the retribution for heavy crimes. Wilhelm, who has determined 
to marry Marianne and who is now in instant dread of her being 
snatched away from him, calls out: ‘Du liegst schwer tiber mir und 
bist gerecht, vergeltendes Schicksal !—Warum steht du da? Und 
du? Justin dem Augenblicke!—Verzeiht mir! Hab’ ich nicht 
gelitten dafiir? Verzeiht! Es ist lange!—Ich habe unendlich 
gelitten. ... Soll ich so gestraft werden?’ It is impossible not 
to see among these ‘ Larven verborgner schwarzer Thaten,’*? which 
rise before Wilhelm, the gentle, accusing face of Friederike. But 
this throws some light upon the zzzev nature of the misdeeds of 
Lykus, which might appear different to an ignorant, misjudging 
Polymetis, and to retributive Justice. It confirms the folly of 
killing off Lykus in the play and thus sapping the root of Goethe’s 
grand reconciliations.’ 

The song-play ‘ Lila’ (1777-1778), written for Duchess Luise’s 
birthday and dedicated to her, was designed to heal the differences 
between Karl August and his wife by reminding both of what 
they really possessed in each other. The central conception, the 
reconciliation of husband and wife, is nearly the same as in ‘ Elpe- 
nor,’ but both the means and the method are different. In the 
form in which the play finally appeared (1790), Lila is a hypo- 
chondriac, who imagines her happiness blasted and her husband 
concealed, a captive, in a magic garden. Her distracted ways are 
described by the Baron (Karl August): ‘Wenn ich sie herum- 
ziehen sehe mit losem Haar—im Mondschein einen Kreis abgehen 


1* Elpenor,’ 1. 1030. 

3 The editors of the correspondence with Frau von Stein remark with justice 
that Goethe’s delicate exposition of the tangled web of relationship in the 
‘ Geschwister’ comes within hair's-breadth of the immoral (1 15). But it must 
never be forgotten that Goethe, the honestest of self-accuseis, ‘verstrickt in 
solche Qualen halbverschuldet,’ is bent with intense eagerness upon the expres- 
sion of his experience in the guise of symbolic truth. He must be taken at his 
word, and not judged as a literalist by literalists. 
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—Mit halb unsicherem Tritt schleicht sie auf und ab, neigt sich 
bald vor den Sternen, kniet bald auf den Rasen, umfasst einen 
Baum, verliert sich in den Strauchen wie ein Geist.’ The fay 
Almaide directs Lila, when she shall have entered the magic 
garden, to pay these observances: ‘Eilean den nachsten Brunnen, 
dein Gesicht und deine Hande zu waschen! Sogleich werden 
diese Ketten von deinen Armen fallen. Eile sodann in die Laube, 
die mit Rosenbiischen umschattet ist! Dort wirst du ein neues 
Gewand finden; bekleide dich damit, wirf deine Trauer ab und 
schmiicke dich, wie es einer Siegerin ziemt !’ 

Behind these solemnities the most joyous reconciliation hes 
hidden, and the key is given in the words ‘ Liebe lost die Zauberei’; 
a love which not only looses the magic spell, but releases from the 
real ban of melancholy and mistaken vows. The fairy Almaide, 
in the play within the play, is the Marianne of the earlier scenes, 
and both have been identified with Frauvon Stein.’ But‘ Elpenor’ 
contains an almost identical scene in which Antiope is engaged in 
solemn observances to rid herself of ‘der Rachegottinnen flecken- 
hinterlassende Beriihrung,’ after Elpenor has sworn to avenge her 
woes : 

ANTIOPE. Und nun tret’ ich vor die hohe Pforte 
Zu der heil’gen Quelle, 
Die aus dem geheimen Felsen sprudelnd 
Meiner Mauern alten Fuss benetzet, 
Und nach wenig Augenblicken kehr’ ich wieder. 
ELPENOR. Ich bin begierig zu sehen was sie vorhat. 
In sich gekehrt bleibt sie vor’m hellen Strahl 
Des Wassers stehn und scheint zu sinnen. 
Sorgfaltig wascht sie nun die Hande, dann die Arme, 
Besprengt die Stirn, den Busen. 
Sie schaut gen Himmel, 
Empfingt mit hohler Hand das frische Nass 
Und giesst es feierlich zur Erde, dreimal. 
Welch eine Weihung mag sie da begehn?? 


The instantly changed mood in which Antiope returns to 
Elpenor has nothing to do with the grim hope of some Greek. 
Kriemhild. She has laid her burdens upon a fate that will prove 
kinder than she dreams and upon Elpenor, whose name is 
‘hope.’? | 

1K, J. Schr6er, Deutsche Nat. Litt. 88, p. 206. 

2Cf. Wilhelm’s rash vow to Aurelie, and the ‘ wunderlichen Reden, Zeremo- 
nien und Spriiche,’ which she is made to observe in binding up his wound. 


‘Wilhelm Meister,’ ΙΝ 20; Vr. 
2 This suggests both the name and office of Elpore i in Goethe’s ‘ Pandora.’ 
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‘Und ein stiller Keim friedlicher Hoffnung 
Hebt, wie durch aufgelockerte Erde, sich empor 
Und blickt bescheiden nach dem griinfarbenden Lichte’ (symbol of hope). 


The whole scene between Antiope and Elpenor is like the over- 
ture of a great tone-drama, and all the ‘Leitmotifs’ are given. 
There is a ‘Luisenmotif’ and a ‘Charlottenmotif, but they are 
subtly intermingled. 
‘Nicht im Elend allein ist fréhlicher Liebe 

Reiner willkommener Strahl die einzige Tréstung. 

Hallt er in Wolken sich ein, 

Ach! dann leuchtet des Glickes, 


Der Freude flatternd Gewand 
Nicht mit erquickenden Farben.’ 


This passage has been applied, and with justice, to the fears and 
hopes of the Duchess Luise. But the words read also like a com- 
mentary on the ever-recurring tone and thought of Goethe’s let- 
ters to Frau von Stein. Only in a single instance does Goethe 
plainly apostrophize the crown prince : 
‘ Die stille hohe Betrachtung 

Deines kiinftigen Geschickes 

Schwehbt, wie eine Gottheit, 

Zwischen Freud’ und Schmerzen. 

Niemand tritt auf diese Welt, 

Dem nicht von beiden mancherlei bereitet wire, 

Und den Grossen mit grossem Masse ; 

Doch Uberwiegt das Leben alles, 

Wenn die Liebe in seiner Schale liegt.’ 


But in both cases it is the parents and their fate which chiefly con- 
cern the poet. 

‘Wilhelm Meister’—Goethe’s ‘ geliebtes dramatisches Ebenbild ’ 
—he declared to be full of symbolisms. The most obvious and 
consistent one is presented by the picture of the sick prince 
(Antiochus), who falls in love with his young stepmother (Strato- 
nike). In the ancient story, the physician Erisistratus pronounces 
this affection to be the cause of Antiochus’ incurable illness, where- 
upon Seleukus resigns Stratonike to him. We are confronted with 
this picture and with references to it at every decisive turning-point 
in Wilhelm’s career, and it is impossible not to see in it asym- 
bolical reference to his relation to Frau von Stein. The very first 
mention of the picture on the part of Wilhelm places the matter 
beyond all doubt. ‘ Wie jammerte mich, wie jammert mich noch 
ein Jiingling, der die stissen Triebe, das schénste Erbteil das uns 
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- die Natur gab, in sich verschliessen und das Feuer, das ihn und 
andere erwdrmen und beleben sollte, in seinem Busen verbergen 
muss, so dass sein Innerstes unter ungeheuren Schmerzen ver- 
zehrt wird. Wie bedaure ich die Ungliickliche, die sich einem 
andern widmen soll, wenn ihr Herz schon den wiirdigen Gegen- 
stand eines wahren und reinen Verlangens gefunden hat.’ ! 

We are met by the picture again in VII g and in VIII 10, where 
Wilheim is about to be united with Natalie. Grouped around 
the character last mentioned are her sister,? the Countess, and the 
husband of the latter, who betrays a certain resemblance to Herr 
von Stein.” The original of the Countess was Grafin Werther- 
Neunheiligen, the sister of the Prussian Minister Freiherr von 
Stein, and it was at Neunheiligen, in 1781, that Goethe made 
studies for his novel and wrote letters to Frau von Stein which 
are among the most significant of the whole series. The barriers 
that separate Wilhelm from the Countess are typical of the out- 
ward gulf between Goethe and Frau von Stein, and the Countess 
becomes therefore the double of Natalie. They are the Strato- 
nike, who may not be, and who nevertheless finally is, united 
with the king’s son. That Natalie represents Frau von Stein 
there is not the least doubt ;* in fact, whatever scope may be 
found in ‘Wilhelm Meister’ as a novel of culture, it represents in 
the plainest fashion the history of Wilhelm’s education to become 
worthy of Natalie,® everything else being kept subordinate. 


ΕἼ 17. Diintzer, Introduction, p. ii, finds this to be the point of view of the 
‘Geschwister,’ ‘im welchen sich das ihn tief bewegende Geftihl aussprach, dass 
die ‘des vollen Besitzes sich freuende Geschlechtsliebe warmer die Seele 
beglttcke als die Geschwisterliebe, in deren Schranken ihn Frau von Stein 
verwies.’ It is true that the letters of the first years to Frau von Stein show 
Goethe to have been sufficiently human in this matter, but to suppose that he 
incurred the cost of high and serious dramatic invention simply to be delivered 
of such a thought is a strange feat of criticism. Dtntzer’s usually excellent 
judgment here deserts him. This is the sort of thing that led Goethe to 
‘mask the business from the common eye, for sundry weighty reasons.’ 

* Letter, 8 March 1781: ‘Ihr [der Grafin] ganzes Wesen ist recht gemacht 
mich an das zu erinnern was ich liebe [d. h. an Frau von Stein]. 

3 Letter, 12 April 1782, the characteristic of his father given by Friedrich 
von Stein (Scholl-Fielitz, 11 548), and Wilhelm Meister, VIII 3. 

4Cf. Scherer, Gesch. der deutschen Literatur, 2 Ausg. 563. 

ὅν 2: ‘Was hilft es mir, gutes Eisen zu fabrizieren, wenn mein eigenes 
Inneres voller Schlacken ist?’ A comparison of this passage with Goethe's 
letter of Nov. 17, 1782, to F. H. Jacobi, is very instructive as illustrating the 
point of view in the text. 
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But the all-important link between the two works, ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’ and ‘Elpenor,’ is Wilhelm’s son. Felix has been sent to 
Natalie by Wilhelm’s mysterious friends, without the latter’s 
knowledge, and he is brought back thence to appear to Wilhelm 
at the decisive moment when his ‘Lehrbrief’ has been read (VII 
9). In VIII 2, Mignon also is in the care of Natalie, and Wilhelm 
now enters her house carrying Felix in hisarms. Goethe heightens 
the effect of these scenes by all the resources of his art. Wilhelm 
perceives on the wall the picture of the king’s son, which had 
already played a very important part in a decisive moment in his 
career (117). On recognizing Natalie, Wilhelm sinks on his knee, 
while ‘das Kind lag zwischen ihnen auf dem Teppich und schlief 
sanft.’ Ulysses is united with Penelope at last, and in Goethe’s 
symbolism it is his Felix who is brought back to Ithaka asleep. 
But the boy’s final mission is still to be accomplished. Wilhelm’s 
pride and false shame are in danger of making complete ship- 
wreck of his happiness, and in VIII τὸ he has determined to 
depart. But it is just here that Felix’s childish thoughtlessness 
and naughtiness cause grave fears that he is poisoned.’ Natalie 


1 Wilhelm, like his namesake in the ‘Geschwister ’ and like Lykus, lives under 
a burden of conscious guilt. Mignon and the harper appear to be, in some 
way, sacrifices and atonements for Wilhelm. The harper’s song: 


‘Thr fihrt ins Leben uns hinein, 
Ihr lasst den Armen schuldig werden, 
Dann iiberlasst ihr ihn der Pein; 
Denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden,’ 


is really Wilhelm’s own suspiration. But he himself is saved, ‘yet so as by 
fire.” The following verse of the harper, which, as well as the one just cite 
was probably written in the same year as ‘ Elpenor’ (1783), finds two striking 
parallels in the drama: 
‘Ihm farbt der Morgensonne Licht 

Den reinen Horizont mit Flammen, 

Und iber seinem schuld’gen Haupte bricht 

Das schine Bild der ganzen Welt zusammen.’ 


Cf. Elpenor, 545-547 : 
‘Ich will nicht ruhen, bis ich ihn entdeckt, 
Und grimmig soll die Rache, ungezahmt, 
Auf sein verschuldet Haupt rachsinnend withen.’ 


And 587-590: 
‘Stisser Morgenlilfte Kinderstammeln 
In den Zweigen scheint ihm drohend ; 
Oft in schweren Wolken 
Senkt sie nahe sich aufs Haupt ihm.’ 
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and Wilhelm watch over him under the following circumstances : 
‘Das Kind wollte sich nicht von Natalien trennen lassen. Wil- 
helm sass vor ihr auf einem Schemel; er hatte die Fiisse des 
Knaben auf seinem Schosse, Kopf und Brust lagen auf dem 
ihrigen; so teilten sie die angenehme Last und die schmerz- 
lichen Sorgen, und verharrten, bis der Tag anbrach, in der unbe- 
quemen und traurigen Lage. Natalie hatte Wilhelmen thre Hand 
gegeben ; sie sprachen kein Wort, sahen auf das Kind und sahen 
einander an.’ 

Felix is Elpenor, and Fritz von Stein is seen in both. They 
are alike in age, characteristics and mission. The whole group of 
works, extending over twenty years, is like an extended com- 
mentary upon Goethe's letter of March 20, 1782, to Frau von 
Stein: ‘O du beste! ich habe mein ganzes Leben einen ideal- 
ischen Wunsch gehabt, wie ich geliebt sein méchte, und habe die 
Erfiillung immer im Traume des Wahns vergebens gesucht. Nun 
da die Welt taglich mir klarer wird, find’ ichs endlich in dir auf 
eine Weise dass ichs nie verlieren kann.’ 

In ‘Elpenor’ the youth breaks away from Polymetis and 
hastens down the steep path to meet the approaching troop of 
Lykus. G. Kettner (p. 166) cites at this point ‘Wilhelm Meister’s 
Wanderjahre,’ III 18, where Felix is precipitated down the high 
river bank. The reference is a happy one, but I cannot follow 
Kettner in thinking that Elpenor is rescued from his danger by 
the son of Lykus, who is imagined prowling near the spot. In 
the ‘ Wanderjahre,’ Felix falls from the height into the river before 
his father’s eyes, and it is Wilhelm who recalls him to life. Felix 
has ridden away in despair from Hersilie, who he wrongly thinks 
has meant to repulse his youthful advances, and he now recog- 
nizes in his rescuer his own father: ‘So standen sie fest um- 
schlungen, wie Kastor und Pollux, die sich auf dem Wechselwege 
vom Orkus zum Lichte begegnen.’ And Felix calls out: ‘Wenn 
ich leben soll, so sei es mit dir!’ It is evident that the story is 
to close with Felix’s union with Hersilie. There isa close analogy 
between the supposed great danger of the child Felix in the ‘ Lehr- 
jahre,’ which helps seal the happiness of Wilhelm and. Natalie, and 
this new catastrophe, which restores him to life, to father and 
bride. In the one case the father does directly for the son 


1 Wilhelm Meister, VIII 7: ‘ Und jetzt, dain deinem Herzen alle Empfin- 
dungen zusammentreffen, die den Menschen gliicklich machen sollten, u. 5. w.’ 
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what the latter had indirectly done for him.’ Both episodes pre- 


1 Dintzer, Introd. to ‘ Die Wanderjahre’ (Hempel), p. 12, remarks acutely that 
Felix, in contrast with his father, is to find while still very young an equal 
mate in Hersilie, and is to recognize clearly in her his destined wife, in spite 
of the difference in age (Hersilie is Felix’s elder by some years, as Frau von 
Stein was older than Goethe). This point of view suggests a further compari- 
son. Goethe, who, through all his later life, was keenly conscious that an 
adequate union had been denied him, has given us in ‘ die gliicklichen Gatten’ 
a picture in which, as Viktor Hehn (‘Gedanken tiber Goethe,’ pp. 220-221) says, 
‘early marriage appears as organic,’ ‘die Ehe als Jugendgltick, das sich im 
Laufe der Jahre lautert und beruhigt, aber den Reichtum seines Inhalts nicht 
verliert.” The poem was first printed in 1804, and again in the Works in 1806 
(I 63). But it was reprinted in‘ Kunst und Altertum’ (II 3, 24-29), in 1820, with 
the new title ‘Firs Leben,’ and again in the ‘Ausgabe letzter Hand’ (1827), III 
45-48. Diintzer, in his late edition of the Gedichte (I 79, Berlin und Stuttgart), 
criticizes such un-Diintzer-like editing, as follows: ‘durch ein Versehen liess 
Goethe das langst in die Werke aufgenommene Lied unter andern ungedruckten 
Gedichten im Jahre 1820 mit der Uberschrift ‘ Furs Leben’ . . . und obgleich 
er spater den Irrtum bemerkt hatte, nahm er das Gedicht in dieser Fassung in 
den dritten Band auf, wo die sieben in ‘ Kunst und Altertum’ hintereinander 
stehenden Gedichte in derselben Folge unter der Abteilung ‘ Lyrisches’ sich 
finden.’ 

But it is well known that numbers two (‘ Fir Ewig’) and three (‘ Zwischen 
beiden Welten’) refer to Frau von Stein; and there can be little doubt that 
the next two (‘Aus einem Stammbuch von 1604’ and‘ Um Mitternacht’) point in 
the same direction. Goethe’s ‘error’ consisted in making ‘die glicklichen 
Gatten’ begin this series of five under the new title‘ Furs Leben.’ This suggests 
a purpose. The gayest of Goethe's ‘social songs ’ appears to be alsoan example 
of his subtlest art. While reserving an inner meaning for himself, he gives us 
here living forms, in which no ‘taint of symbolism’ has been suspected. The 
mention in the poem of ‘our Karl and Fritz’ would not count for much, stand- 
ing alone. But the probable date of the poem (1802-1804) agrees with the 
date of Fritz’s return to Weimar to meet a young lady whom his mother con- 
sidered a good match for him. The question of his re-entering the duke’'s 
service was also debated (Schdll-Fielitz, II 395). This point of time, just as 
Goethe was again making overtures of friendship to Frau von Stein (II 396- 
403), recommends itself as the most probable date for the composition of our 
poem. Karl von Stein had been happily settled at Kochberg since 1798 (II 
389). Goethe’s judgment of Fritz at this period (letter of May 24, 1807) sug- 
gests the tone of ‘die glicklichen Gatten.’ ‘Er hat mich durch sein gutes, 
natirliches, festes, verstindiges und heiteres Wesen gar sehr erquickt und mir 
auf’s neue gezeigt, dass die Welt nur ist wie man sie nimmt; sie aber mit Heiter- 
heit, Mut und Hoffnung aufsunehmen, auch wenn sie sich widerlich zeigt, ist 
ein Vorrecht der Jugend das wir thr wokl ginnen massen, weil wir es auch cinmal 
genossen haben. The poem is intended by Goethe for a merry marriage song 
for his Fritz, but it represents at the same time the culmination, in lyrical form, 
of the dramatic symbolisms which have formed the theme of this essay ; 
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sent an obvious parallel to ‘Elpenor.’ In the anticipated scene in 
which Elpenor is supposed to fall from the height before Lykus’ 
company, we may perhaps go further and imagine that Lykus 
rescues and receives the youth, who then greets his savior and 
supposed father with a similar glad resolve: ‘Wenn ich leben 
soll, so sei es mit dir!’ At this moment why may not the boy 
perceive on Lykus’ neck the ‘goldnes Kettchen’ with the ‘Bild 
der Sonne wohlgegraben,’ by which he was to recognize Antiope’s 
lost son and be led on the track of his revenge? Hitherto it has 
been taken for granted that this reputed son of Antiope is to 
appear wearing the ornament in question. But it has already been 
shown that he does not, in all probability, appear on the stage 
through the whole course of the play. The tragic complication 
called for—and ‘ Elpenor’ was published as ‘a tragedy’ by Goethe 
in 1806—is introduced in an effective way if Elpenor’s confidence 
and gratitude receive a sudden shock through his recognizing the 
mysterious ornament in his father’s possession. The astronom- 
ical sign for the sun is Goethe’s designation of Frau von Stein. 
One need only refer to his ‘Tagebuch’ to perceive at once the very 
great significance of this sign for him in his most private medita- 
tions and life-records. Whatcould be more in the line of Goethe’s 
invention than that Lykus, having appropriated the ornament for 
himself when the child was robbed from its mother, and having 
worn it since as a talisman, should now, on the festival day which 
seems destined to witness his reconciliation with Antiope, in her 
boy, appear with this badge upon his breast! Should this fore- 
cast be correct, the action of the play, thus dimly perceived, 
assumes simple but grand outlines. Opportunity is still afforded 
for thwarting the plots of Polymetis and for meting out tragic jus- 
tice to him. But, above all, space is given for the inner conflicts 
and: purification of the three main characters. Antiope is to pay 
her thanks at the altars which have not compelled the fulfilment 


the last stone in the arch of the ‘goldene Zauberbritcke’ which was to bear the 
author of ‘ die Geschwister’ over into ‘ die Wonne der Himmel.’ Under the new 
title, ‘ Fiirs Leben,’ it forms the approach toa new mysterious structure, which 
embraces his whole existence in one enormous span: 


“Denn was der Mensch in seinen Erdenschranken 
Von hohem Glick mit Gétternamen nennt, 
Das hatt’ ich all in meinen besten Stunden 
In ihr entdeckt und es fir mich gefunden.’ 
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of her life-poisoned vows of revenge. She is also to laud the 
gods that Elpenor is not called upon to share what he is and has 
with the ‘Ungeheuer in den Kliiften des Gebirgs,’ who, though 
he does not appear on the stage, still hangs over the life of Lykus 
and of them all, like a terror." Lykus, while welcoming the pres- 
ent, is to shudder at the past and to bow in thankfulness that the 
words ‘denn alle Schuld racht sich auf Erden’ do not come true 
in his life. And Elpenor? In so far as he personates the son 
and heir of Karl August and Luise, it would be folly to speculate 
upon his future trials and struggles, and we have no guarantee 
that Goethe intended—un-Goethean-like—to emphasize such prob- 
lematic matters. But the Elpenor whose mission it is to unite 
Lykus and Antiope has had his horoscope cast elsewhere by the 
poet. The lines written by Goethe in Fritz von Stein’s ‘Stamm- 
buch,’ 17 March 1785, not only show with what hope he looked 
into the boy’s future, but also throw some welcome light upon the 
problems presented in the play, in the three chief characters. 


" Ungliick bildet den Menschen und zwingt ihn, sich selber zu kennen; 
Leiden giebt dem Gemtt doppeltes Streben und Kraft. 
Uns lehr’ eigener Schmerz, der andern Schmerzen zu teilen, 
Eigener Fehler erhalt Demut und billigen Sinn. 
Mogest du, glticklicher Knabe, nicht dieser Schule bedtrfen, 
Und nur Frohlichkeit dich fihren die Wege des Rechts.’ 


'If the son of Lykus stands for the ‘ Larven verborgner schwarzer Thaten’ 
in Goethe’s life, that is, for the dark side of his period of ‘Sturm und Drang,’ 
dare we suppose that the poet, with his known dependence upon actual experi- 
ence for his types, would have given this a distinct dramatic personality? I 
have thought of Lenz, whom Goethe calls ‘das kleine Ungeheuer,’ as the most 
probable impersonation of this idea. Lenz appears in Weimar in 1776, is 
allowed by Goethe, with some misgivings, to read Shakespeare with Frau von 
Stein, confesses reluctantly to himself—in an otherwise beautiful poem—that 
he cannot thrust himself between Goethe and his friend, withdraws to Berka 
(‘die Klafte des Gebirgs’) and wails out his forlorn Sturm-und-Drang novel 
‘der Waldbruder.’ This remained among Goethe’s papers until printed in 1797 
with the additional title: ‘ Ein Pendant zu Werther’s Leiden, von dem verstorbe- 
nen Dichter Lenz.’ Lenz makes himself impossible in Goethe’s new world, writes 
ἃ pasquil in which Goethe and Frau von Stein are not spared—and which cut 
Goethe to the quick—and is ordered off. Lenz is the mcurable representative 
of a world of thought and life which Goethe had forsworn, but which still 
pursued him with the hauntings of wrong committed. Goethe may have found 
in Lenz, the dangerous ‘child,’ a sufficiently living personification of this past, 
and the germ of the character of Lykus’ son. Seuffert (Archiv XIV 394-395 ; 
Vierteljahrschrift IV 116) suggests, with a good degree of probability, that 
Elpenor unwittingly slays the son of Lykus behind the scenes with the bow 
which Antiope has given him. 
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In Goethe’s ‘ Weissagungen des Bakis,’ nr. 23, published in 
1800, even his followers and friends are represented as deserting 
him. They see in his deepest productions only ‘grillenhafte 
Gespenster’ and demand impatiently the splendor and freshness 
of his earlier gifts. But these persons, when they imagine they 
have found their conditions fulfilled in his poems, are declared by 
Goethe to be the very ones who are most sadly deceived and 
farthest away from a true conception of his meaning :' 

‘Was erschrickst du ?—" Hinweg, hinweg mit diesen Gespenstern! 

Zeige die Blume mir doch, zeig’ mir ein Menschengesicht! 


Ja, nun seh’ ich die Blumen; ich sehe die Menschengesichter.” 
Aber ich sehe dich nun selbst als betrognes Gespenst.’ 


HENRY Woop. 


1 Cf. Dr. H. Baumgart, Goethes Weissagungen des Bakis, etc, Halle, 1886, 
Ρ. 43. An excellent essay. 


NOTES. 
AD NOUA FRAGMENTA ANTIOPES. 


[The following paper was written in March, 1891, and was 
immediately sent to Prof. Mahaffy for his edition of the Antiope 
Fragments. But as the limits of that edition, published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Society for 1891, only admitted 
of a few excerpts from a paper which occupied me for several 
days, I have thought it worth while to reprint tne whole as | 
sent it.— ROBINSON ELLISs. ] 


Fragm. B. (Hermathena XVII, p. 43). 
vv. 7-9. Bury sic suppleuit: 
TOIC APQ]CIA HMIN EIC TOA EPXETAI TYXH 
H TAP] ΘΑΝΕΙ͂Ν ΔΕΙ TWIA EN HMEPAC ΦΑΘΙ 
H TO! TPOTTAIA TTOAE MIN CTHCAI XEPI 


in quibus τοῖς δρῶσι prorsus incertum est. Joquitur Amphion uel 
Zethus, qui Dircen ad taurum adligatam modo occiderunt, ut ipsi 
dicunt uu. 5, 6 ὥστ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκφύγοιμεν, εἰ βονλοίμεθα Δίρκης vedpes αἷμα 
μὴ δοῦναι δίκην, Sic enim Bury restituit, quamuis non certum sit 
Δίρκης, cum codex tantum HC praebeat. Poterat esse creivalox δ᾽ 
uel κτανοῦ]σι δ᾽. Sed in u. 8 malim WCT H. Secuntur in codice 


haec 
JEN°YT@ MHTEP EZAYA®M TAAE 


1. AAMTTPON AIGE PSC NAIEIC TTEAON 
ΤΊ ΟΥΥΤΟΝ MH FAMEIN ΜΕ. HAEWC 

JA EINAI C°IC TEKNOIC ¢. AH 

JAON T°A AAAA CYMMAXEIN $1A° IC 

qITPOC ATPAN TE EYTYX.. ElH ἽΝ 
EJA@MMEN ANAPA AYCCEBECTATON 

. 1 CE] XPH A°=ACAI TYPANNIKON 


Haec sic suppleuerim, paulo aliter ac Burio uisum est: 
καὶ σοὶ μὲν οὕτω, μῆτερ, ἐξαυδῶ rade. 
Ζεῦ θεῶν τὸ λαμπρὸν αἰθέρ᾽ ὃς ναίεις πέδον, 
δός μοι τοσοῦτον" μὴ γαμεῖν μὲν ἡδέως 
Ged’, εἶτα δ᾽ εἶναι σοῖς τέκνοις ἀνωφελής. 
οὗ γὰρ καλὸν τόδ᾽ ἀλλὰ συμμαχεῖν φίλοις. 
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εὑρεῖν δὲ, πρὸς ἄγραν τ᾽ εὐτυχεῖς εἴη μολεῖν, 
ὅπως ἔλωμεν ἄνδρα δυσσεβέστατον, 
ἀσεβοῦντα σ᾽ εἰ χρὴ δοξάσαι τυραννικόν. 


ἐξαυδῶ τάδε est ‘iubeo te haec precari’; quae precatio incipit Ζεῦ. 
Vitima uerba sic interpretor: ‘si debet impius in te existimari is 
qui tyrannica moliatur.’ 
Sequitur oratio Lyci. Eius primi duo uersus manci. Tum 
secuntur haec: 
TINEC AE NAIWC AIMN TEC EK TTOIAC .... 
CHMAA{I . .T. ΔΙΤΤᾺ TITTPAC 
AEIN°N N°MIZO@N AYT°C °YK ATIMACAC 


In corruptis NAI@C AI@N TEC credo latere vaxoyirwres. Nam, 
teste Hygino, Fab. 8, Amphionem et Zethum pastor educarat, et 
sic Apollodorus III 5.5 οὖς ἐκκειμένους εὑρὼν βουκόλος ἀνατρέφει. 
Itaque pellibus uestiri, ut rustici, poterant. Sed quid fuerit 
CHMAA[I uix ausim diuinare. Fuitne σήμαντρα ὃ an σημάνατ᾽, quam 
formam imperatiui in usu aliquando fuisse testantur lexicographi et 
Veitchius Greek Verbs 8. u. Deinde ΤΙ TTPAC in ri δρᾷς refingo: 
quae secuntur fortasse sic scribenda sunt : 


AEINON M O ΜΕΊΖΩΝ AYTOC ΟΥ̓Κ ATIMA CE 


in quibus Lycum credo iuuenem allocutum qui maior et fortior 
sibi uideretur [ὦ sai] τί δρᾷς Δεινόν μ᾽ ὁ μείζων; αὐτὸς οὐκ ἅτιμά σε 
[Δέδρακα] uel simile aliquid. 
Fragm. C, p. 46, uu. 11, 12 sic exhibent Sayce et Mahaffy : 
AIMAT°C ΔΙΚΙ Jj.. XP°NI°PC AAA °M@C ETTECEN 
EAABEN °TAN[L JN ACE BH ΒΡΟΤΩ͂Ν 


Hos uersus Sayce intellexit eosdem esse qui seruati sunt a 
Stobaeo Ecl. I 3. 25 Gaisford. Eos Nauckius sic edidit Antiop. 


fr. 223, ed. 2: 


Δίκα τοι χρόνιος, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ὑποπεσοῦσ᾽ 
Ἔλαθεν, ὅταν ἔχῃ τιν᾽ ἀσεβῆ βροτῶν. 


Sed ex spatio quod in papyro relictum est inter AIK et XP°NIOC 
uincitur non eodem modo uersus extare apud Stobaeum quo in 
papyro traditi sunt. Cuius si sequimur uestigia, poterat locus sic 
exarari : 

Aiparos δίκα γὰρ ἦλθε χρόνιος ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἔπαισεν, 

ἔλαβεν ὅταν ἔχῃ τιν᾽ [Siue τὸν] ἀσεβὴ βροτῶν. 


Certe ἔπαισεν EX ἔπεσεν probabiliter mihi eruere uideor. 
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Post hos uersus seruata est in papyro haec στιχομυθία inter 
Lycum et iuuenum alterutrum. 


Lyc. οἴμοι θανοῦμαι πρὸς δυοῖν dovppayos. 

luv. τὴν δ᾽ ἐν νεκροῖσιν οὐ στένεις δάμαρτα σήν; 

Lyc. Ἦ γὰρ τέθνηκεν ; καινὸν αὖ λέγεις κακόν. 

Tuv. ὁλκοῖς γε ταυρείοισι [-σιν MS] διαφορουμένη. 

Lyc. πρὸς τοῦ ; πρὸς ὑμῶν ; τοῦτο γὰρ θέλω μαθεῖν. 

luv. ἐγμανθάνοις ἂν WC... NEIC? WN ΥΤΙ-. 

[Lyc.]... HTIP .. TJESYK ATT@N °YK PIA EF® 

{luv.] ΤΊ TOYT EPEYN[AJIC EN NEKPOIC TTEYCE! OAN@N 


Incidit Lycus in Amphionis et Zethi manus, qui antequam ipsum 
occidant, quasi ouantes interrogant num sciat interiisse iam con- 
iugem Dircen, quam tauro adligatam necauerant. Lyco quaerenti 
quis Dircen occiderit, respondetur uersu cuius priora duo uocabula 
papyrus seruauit. Cetera in diuinatione tantum sunt, uelut 


ἐκμανθάνοις ἂν ὧν σὺ viv κάμνεις ὕπο. 
Lyc. τί δ᾽; ἢ τίς; ὡς πέφρικ᾽ " ἀπὼν δ᾽ οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἐγώ. 
τί τοῦτ᾽ ἐρευνᾷς ; ἐν νεκροῖς πεύσει θανών. 
In pagina 47 unum uideor assecutus, u. 33 sic exiisse (βλαστά] 
νοντας ἐκ Διός. 
Sequitur locus pulcerrimus idemque paene integer. Sed a 
uersu inde 42 mancus est. Haec sic exhibent Sayce et Mahaffy. 


YMEIC A[ETTEIJAAN °CI°C HI KAAMOY TIOAIC 
X@PEITE[ JC ACTY ΔΕ ICMHN®Y TTAPA 
ETTTAC[TOMJON TIYAAICI[N] EZAPTYETE 
CYMEN[ J] T°CNEYM... TT?AEMI@N AABN 
ZHOWC[...... ΤῸΝ. N CYL. .JN A AMOIONI 45 
AYPAN K[EACY]@ ALIA] XEP@N WTTAICMENSN 
MEATTEIN OE°Y[C WI] AAICIN EY°NTAI AE 09] 
TTETPAI TEL. ..] MNAl MOYCIKHI KHAOYMENAI 
AEM ....] MHTP°C El;. . .J2YCA EAMAIA 

STE [ie cae. JN TEKT°N@N OHCE! XEPI 50 
ZEYC THNAE TIMHN CYN A €F@ AIA@MI Cel 
°YTTEP TOA EYPHM ECXEC AMSIW@N ANAZ 


uu. 44-50 sic fortasse supplendi sunt : 


σὺ μὲν τοσοῦτον ἔρυμα πολεμίων λαβὼν 
Ζῆθ᾽, ὡς προπέμπων wv" συνὼν δ᾽ ᾿Αμφίονι 
λύραν κελεύω διὰ χερῶν ὡπλισμένον 
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μέλπειν θεοὺς ἐδαῖσιν᾽ ἕψονται δέ σοι 
πέτραι T ἐρυμναὶ μουσικῇ κηλούμεναι, 
δέμας τε μητρὸς εἰσάγουσ᾽ ἐδώλια 
αὑτόκτιτ᾽ ἀλόγων τεκτόνων θήσει χερί. 


U. 44 ἔρυμα πολεμίων Sic dictum ut ἔρυμα πολεμίας χερός, Med. 1322, 
Iubetur Zethus tantam manum militum secum ducere quae satis 
sit deducenti Antiopen. ᾧ. 49 si recte puncta exhibuit editor, 
litterae erasae uidentur esse € EPY, praerupta saxa. Sil. Ital. 
xl. 443 Haec (chelys) Amphionio uallauit pectine Thebas Ac 
silice aggeribus per se scandente uocatis [usstt in immensum 
cantatas surgere turres, ἃ. 50 quae posul, sic interpretor, ‘et 
corpus matris (Antiopae) inducens (/yva) ponet sedes sponte structas 
manu inanimorum fabrorum’ ἢ. e. lapides conuocabit ad sedes 
sponte struendas quae reducem Antiopam excipiant. Schol. Apol- 
lon. Rh. 1 740 dre δὲ ἠκολούθησαν τῇ ᾿Αμφίονος λύρᾳ of λίθοι αὐτόματοι ἱστορεῖ 
καὶ ᾿Αρμενίδας: ib. 763 πόλεις κτιζομένας διὰ τῆς ᾿Αμφίονος λύρας ἱστορεῖ. 
Quamquam alia multa excogitari poterunt, uelut αὐτόματον ἔργον 
τεκτόνων θήσει χερί, SpOntaneum opus statuet fabricantibus. Erunt 
etiam qui τεκτόνων θήσει χερὶ ad sequentia potius trahant, ut τεκτόνων 
de Zetho et Amphione dicatur ; quod sane commendat locus Apol- 
lonii I 735 sqq. Ἐν δ᾽ ἔσαν ᾿Αντιόπης ᾿Ασωπίδος vide δοίω, ᾿Αμφίων καὶ 
Ζῆθος᾽ ἀπύργωτος δ᾽ ἔτι Θήβη Κεῖτο πέλας, τῆς οἵγε νέον βάλλοντο δομαίους 
Ἱέμενοι. Ζῆθος μὲν ἐπωμαδὸν ἠέρταζεν Οὔρεος ἡλιβάτοιο κάρη, μογέοντιε 
ἐοικώς " ᾿Αμφίων δ᾽ ἐπὶ of χρυσέῃ φόρμιγγι Acyaiver “Hie, dis τόσση δὲ μετ᾽ 
ἴχνια νείσετο πέτρη. 

Post u. 53 seruati sunt sex integri uersus, quorum lacunas 
Mahaffy suppleuit, neque alitur possunt restitui. Tum secuntur 
haec, quae utpote plerumque integra magnis litteris exprimere 
neglexi. Manifesto sunt Lyci, omnia intelligentis contra spem 
suam euenisse: uluere Zethum Amphionemque quos mortuos 
crediderit, Antiopen in tranquillo positam, inuentis fillis, occisa 
inimica Dirce. 


ὦ πόλλ᾽ ἄελπτα Ζεὺς τιθεὶς καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
ἔδειξ τάσδ᾽ ἀβουλίας ἐμὰς 
ΘΟΟΦΡΗ δοκοῦντας οὐκ εἶναι Διὸς 


πάρεστε καὶ (ar ΟΦ’ ΡΟ μηνυτὴς χρόνος 
ψειδεῖς (512) μὲν ἡμᾶς σφῷν δὲ μητέρ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν 
ἴτε νυν κρατύνετ᾽ ἀντ᾽ ἐμοῦ τῆσδε χθονός, 
λαβόντε Κάδμον σκῆπτρα, τὴν γὰρ ἀξίαν 
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σφῷν προστίθησιν Ζεύς, ἐγὼ δὲ σὺν Ati. 

Ἑρμῇ “Ape los εἰς κρήνην βαλῶ. 
γυναῖκα θάψας της γουσα γῆς 
νασμοῖσι τέγγῃ πεδία Θηβαίας χθονός, 

Δίρκη πρὸς ἀν[ δρ]ῶν ὑστέρων κεκλημένη 

λύω de νείκη καὶ τὰ πρὶν πεπραγμένα. 


u. 61. ἔδειξας εἰς φῶς probabiliter suppleas. Hipp. 714 μηδὲν 
κακῶν σῶν els φάος δείξειν ποτέ. Similia sunt Sophoclis εἰς τὸ φῶς 
φανεῖ κακά, λέγειν εἰς φῶς ὃ λέξει, ἀναπτύξαι πρέπει πρὸς φῶς. U. 62, SI 
recte papyrum legit Mahaffy, potest latere εἰς φρήτορας siue εἰς φρά- 
ropas, ham Amphionem et Zethum, Ioue procreatos et Antiopa. 
quae Nyctei nata erat, Lycus, Nyctei frater, patruus Antiopae, iure 
SUO φράτορας uocaturus erat. Itaque haec dicit ‘ostendisti, luppiter, 
quam inconsiderate egerim in cognatos meos, cum Jouis esse eos 
non crederem.’ Sequens uersus bene se habet, quamuis dubitet 
Mahaffy de H quae I excipit: nec multum haereo in €¢’PE€ 
Quid enim potest esse nisi εὗρε, praesertim sequentibus 


μηνυτὴς χρόνος 
ψευδεῖς μὲν ἡμᾶς, σφῷν δὲ μητέρ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν. 


Respuunt certe εἷλε, litterae. Hipp. 1052 οὐδὲ μηνυτὴν χρόνον Δέξει 
καθ᾽ ἡμῶν. U. 65 ἔτ᾽ οὖν SCripserim pro ire νῦν. 
Restant 68-70: qui sic scribi poterant : 


Ἑρμῇ δ᾽ ὑπείκων “Apeos eis κρήνην βαλῶ 
γυναῖκα θάψας, τῆσδ᾽ ὅπως ἐνοῦσα γῆς 
νασμοῖσι τέγγῃ πεδία Θηβαίας χθονός. 
ROBINSON ELLIs, 


ON THE TEXT OF HOLBERG’S “JEPPE PAA BIERGET.” 


Although the students of Holberg are comparatively few in 
this country, the following brief observations on the text of one 
of his most interesting comedies may be of some value. They 
are based on a careful comparison of the following editions: the 
first three, published during Holberg’s lifetime, dated 1723, 1724 
and 1731 respectively, the Hipfner of 1764, the earliest“separate 
edition of the play known to have been printed, Rahbek’s of 1804, 
Boye’s, C. Molbech’s, containing the first five comedies, and 
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Liebenberg’s, the last three of 1843. While Liebenberg’s is at 
present generally recognized as the most reliable, Molbech’s text 
is of special value to foreign students, to whom the earlier editions 
are inaccessible, as giving many variorum readings in foot-notes, 
which in the first edition of Liebenberg’s text, in eight volumes, 
but not in the smaller later editions, are inconveniently placed at 
the back of the book. Liebenberg’s, furthermore, makes no 
reference to editions published after the poet’s death. Molbech’s 
edition is of value, too, on account of its full introduction and 
copious notes, which, in lack of a better, may be used as a com- 
mentary on these first five plays. Molbech’s readings, however, 
are not wholly free from errors, and it is the object of this 
paper to point out all such occurring in ‘‘Jeppe paa Bierget”’ as 
came under the writer’s notice. For the sake of convenience, 
the first four editions will be referred to by their dates, the others 
by the initial letters of their editors. 

In Jeppe’s monologue, I 5, z#ke is omitted by M. in: “Er tkke 
min Mave mere end min Rygg?” That this is merely a careless 
mistake is shown by the following, “jeg mener jo,” the invariable 
affirmative after a negative question. M. notes under Axslage, 
I 8, ‘“thus both 1731 and 1723 (more correctly Ams/ag),” the 
natural inference being that 1724 has the more correct form, 
which, however, is not the case. This is first given by R., who, 
it may be noted in passing, shows a too great tendency to correct 
Holberg. Later editors have been more willing to take him as he 
is. In the following paragraph it should be noted that 1723 gives 
et Raqvet, but Ragveten in the next line. Instead of “ey det 
er ikke jeg”; II 1, 1723 has ‘“‘Mz,” etc., an evident printer’s mis- 
take, corrected in all subsequent editions, but not noted by M. 
Under Carnalie, II 1, M. states; ‘All the old editions have here 
Carnalie, but above, pp. 185 and 189 (I 5 and 7), Canalier.” As 
a matter of fact, this is true only of the first passage, as in I 7, 
1723 has Carnalier. M. is wrong in stating that “all the old and 
the Hopfner editions have giv in “Men er det en Dr6dm, saa 
giv,’ 11 1. In reality they have gid, which is retained by B., 
R. and L., M.’s being the only text that makes the correction. In 
the same scene the variation, af gaae, occurring in 1723 as af gaa, 
and followed by L., is not noticed by M. Sotoo the variation “det 
er, at” in the same scene, occurring in 1723 and followed by L., 
is silently suppressed. A more important omission may be found 
in the following scene, where the phrase, ‘een af Baronens 
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Bonder,”’ in Jeppe’s fifth reply, is omitted by M.,also without notice, - 
although it is found in all the first four editions and is given also 
by B., R. and L. In the same scene, “og seg aldrig har vzret,”’ 
occurring in 1723 and L., is printed without the pronoun in all 
other editions. M.’s statement that the form Doctorne, II 2, occurs 
“in all three original editions, later Hdpfner editions have Doc- 
torerne,” is incomprehensible, as the correct form is found in every 
text except his own and B.’s. “Han havde ikke,” II 3, is arbi- 
trarily changed by M. to ‘‘ Han zkke havde.” 

The following variations, occurring in 1723 and followed by L., 
but not noticed by M., may for convenience sake be given 
together: the word or words omitted, inserted, or in any other 
way differing from the other editions are printed in italics, with 
the proper explanation following, which in every case refers to 
1723: 

“Jeppe. I veed jo selv hvad Viin jeg pleyer af drikke,” III 1, 
omitted. 

“ Han drikker zgjen, og Trompetterne bleser,” III 1, inserted. 

“‘Jeppe gaaer og spadserer /zdt frem og tilbage,”’ III 2, inserted. 

“ Jeppe befaler a# spille en Polsk Dantz,” III 3, inserted. 

“at han har drucken sig fuld,” IV 6, drukket in all other edi- 
tions. 

“Falder om, og blir iggende,” IV 6. afmegtig in all other edi- 
tions except B.’s. 

‘“‘Nille . . ., kommer zd igien,” V 1, inserted. 

“‘deres Overmzend, som de er visse paa vil expedere dem,” 
V 6, inserted. R. has “som de ere.” 

In some few cases M. gives forms not warranted by any of 
the original editions, following sometimes the Hépfner editions, 
sometimes the dictates of his own critical judgment. Thus, for 
“‘Cammer-Tienneren. 2227 er Rhinsk-Viin,” III 1, M. substi- 
tutes “De? er,” etc., occurring in 1763. ‘“ Legger sig at slumre 
igien,” IV 1, M. inserts 222, taken from 1763. This variation is, of 
course, not noticed by L. 

“Saa dommes han til at omkommes af Gift,” IV 6, is given 
“med Gift.” 

Of variations not occurring in any of the first four editions, the 
following may be mentioned : 

“Nu falder jeg i de forrige galne Tanker igien,” III 1. The de 
is here arbitrarily inserted by M. 

“thi jeg er selv en Bonde,” III 2. ¢hz omitted by M. 
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“See nu kommer deffe Koglerie igien,” III 2. Instead of 
dette M. has “det forbandede.”” 

“Og omendskidnt han kand bevise sig at have veret drukken,” 
IV 6, occurs in M. as “ at verve drukken.” 

“At regne mod saadan /x som jeg,” V 4, inserted by M. 

“Hvorfor blev du zkke der lenger?’? V5. These two words 
are transposed by M. 

From this brief study of the subject it may be gathered that 
Molbech was inclined to follow the Hépfner texts more closely 
than the majority of other Holberg editors, and combined with 
this frequent rejection of the original editions, especially that of 
1723, a dangerous tendency to allow his own views on Danish 
grammar and orthography to interfere with the faithful rendering 
80 necessary in a great classic. Liebenberg, on the other hand, 
almost entirely disregards the posthumous editions, and but sel- 
dom departs from what he regards as the best forms in the first 
three. As has been shown, he frequently selects a form occurring 
in 1723 that is rejected in all the later issues. Molbech’s excuse 
for re-editing Holberg lies in the unsatisfactory state of the early 
texts, but in spite of this, the almost unanimous verdict of critics 
of the present day:is in favor of the more conservative Lieben- 
berg. 

Unfortunately, the limits of a summer vacation and the press 
of other work did not permit the writer to study the other four 
of Holberg’s comedies edited by Molbech, with regard to their 
variations. The present play was selected for several reasons. 
In the first place, it is altogether the most national of all Holberg’s 
comedies, with the possible single exception of “ Erasmus Monta- 
nus.” Inthesecond place, ithas been more frequently and more vari- 
ously criticised than any other single play in “Den danske Skue- 
plads.” In the third place—and in writing for an American public 
this reason ought perhaps to have been given in the first place 
—it contains the same plot as the induction to Shakespeare’s 
“The Taming of the Shrew.” This is not the place to consider 
the vexed question of how far Jeppe is to be regarded as a tragic 
figure, and of whether the author was acquainted with the great 
English poet. As its title indicates, this article is directed merely 
toward the rendering of the text by Molbech. 


DANIEL KILHAM DODGE. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


The Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription. By A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, 
of Columbia College, New York City, With Appendices. Stuttgart, 
W. Kohlhammer, 1890. (36 pp.) 8vo. 


The transcription of the Avestan alphabet has of late often been discussed, 
especially since Hibschmann in 1879 published his comprehensive and 
thorough essay on the phonetic value of the Zend alphabet (Zeitschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachf. Vol. 24, p. 323 8qq-). H. summed up the objections to be 
made to the former systems (among which the one used by Justi in his 
Handbuch der Zendsprache was for some time almost generally accepted) 
and advocated the introduction of a new or at least partly new transcription. 
Additional proposals were soon made by other scholars, e. g. by Pischel 
in his brief but important essay : Die Umschreibung des Baktrischen 
(Bezzenb. Beitr. Vol. 6, 1881, pp. 272 sqq.). Still there was more unity in 
the conviction that the former systems had to be reformed than in regard 
to the new proposals, In 1881 the Indogermanic section of the Fifth 
Internat. Oriental Congress at Berlin created a committee for the purpose 
of submitting a uniform transliteration for the Sanskrit and Avestan 
alphabet to the next congress of Orientalists (see Verbandl. d. 5. Internat. 
Orient. Congr. zu Berlin, Vol. 1, p.89). But the committee failed to report 
to the next congress and nothing has been heard of it since. Within the 
last ten years the condition of the question has, on the whole, not changed 
materially. If many scholars still continue to use Justi’s transcription it is 
not because they claim it superior to the newer systems, but because none 
of the latter has been as generally accepted as Justi’s alphabet was some 
time ago.} 

However, there are several reforms in which all of the newer sys- 
tems practically agree. Thus it may be taken as commonly granted that 
Justi’s g and s ought to be replaced by s and ἃ (i. e. Engl. sh), the former 
being a simple dental, the latter a palatal sibilant. 

Again, it is generally admitted that the sounds transcribed by Justi as 
kh, gh, th and dh had in the original alphabet not the value of aspirates 
but that of spirants. It ought to be possible to reach an agreement on 
this basis, although hitherto in regard to the transcription of these spirants 
three different ways have been proposed, to wit: ᾿ 

(1). To keep Justi’s signs (44, σά, ¢h, dk), taking them for spirants, ποῖ 
aspirates (Geldner). 

(2). To use the characters of the modern Greek spirants y, y, 4,6 (Htbsch- 
mann, and formerly Lepsius and Fr. Muller). 


1 Compare 6. ξ. the statement recently made by Delbriick, Idg. Verwantschaftsnamen, p. 
215 44. 
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(3). To use the Teutonic characters for spirants (adding for Justi’s Σά a 
new character derived from Teut. 4) : hy 3, p, 5 (Pischel and, as far as p 
and 38 are concerned, formerly Rask). 

Dr. Jackson has in the transcription of spirants followed the third way, 
and it seems to me that a careful consideration of the whole problem leads 
to this decision. The reasons for the preference of ἢ. 3, p, are stated by 
Dr. J. on p. 13 8qq. Perhaps he might have Jaid more stress on the fact 
that Pischel’s proposal alone leads to conformity in the transcription of 
the different kinds of Avestan spirants by following in the case of gutturals 
and dentals the model of the labials, where the characters f and τὸ are used 
almost unanimously. Hiabschmann, indeed, has ventured to introduce for 
fand w the Greek ὁ and £,in order to gain uniform characters for the 
guttural, dental and labial spirants. But this seems a more radical change, 
compared with the former systems, than the adoption of the Teutonic char- 
acters, as fhas been used hitherto by every one of the different authors 
without exception. Besides, Hibschmann had to sacrifice to the uniformity 
of spirants the uniformity of the whole alphabet, inasmuch as he arrives at 
a mixture of Roman and Greek characters. A mixture of two alphabets, 
different in style and character, can be defended only in the absence of 
uniform systems ; but in our case the addition of the Teutonic symbo)s 
furnishes an alphabet quite consistent with itself. Moreover, Hibschmann’s 
system would require us to use half of the Greek characters in a different 
way than we are accustomed to, taking y, J, 8 not as mediae (as in ancient 
Greek), but as spirants (according to modern Greek). 

It is not the object of this review to mention in detail all the points 
where the different transcriptions disagree and Dr. Jackson had to 
make his choice. Suffice it to say that his criticism and selection are 
always based upon thorough scholarship and made with reference to the 
practicability of the different proposals in regard to printing and writing. 
The value of his essay is increased by several appendices, containing 
(besides the transcription proposed by the author) a conspectus of the 
different systems heretofore proposed,* and a bibliographical list of writings 
on the Avestan alphabet, as well as a substitute alphabet for popular 
articles and suggestions to the printer. 

But a few additional words ought to be said on some points that impart 
to Dr. Jackson’s system an original character. In general we observe that 
he tries to avoid an excess of diacritical signs. He gives in several cases 
the preference to a simple although hitherto not commonly used character 
over a better known one with a diacritical mark. I consider this a dis- 
tinct advantage of Jackson’s system. It has been my conviction long since 
that more attention ought to be paid to this principle, not only in the tran- 
scription of the Avestan characters, but in transcription of foreign alphabets 
in general. 


1This sign furnishes a convenient expression for the guttural spirant, not only in the 
Iranian but in every phonetic alphabet. I have used ite. g. in an alphabet made out for a 
modern Low German (Waldeck) dialect. The x used by others for the same sound is objec- 
tionable. 

3 For a future republication of this conspectus I would suggest that the author include the 
transcriptions used in Bopp’s and Schleicher’s comparative grammars. ᾿ 
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Looking at the details we notice first the replacement of the one ¢-sound by 
an inverted ¢ (7). This transcription is in close connection with the prin- 
ciple just mentioned, as the author avoids thereby the diacritical mark 
hitherto given to the second e-sound. As the turned ¢ is more and more 
being adopted in linguistic works for a “weak” or indistinct vowel, and as 
such is the nature of the Avestan 2, it may be expected that this sugges- 
tion will meet with general approval. 

Another innovation is the introduction of the ligature % for Justi’s g, 
Hiabschmann’s (4F or) xw. This character was suggested for the tran- 
scription of the Gothic alphabet by the writer of this review in Zacher’s 
Zeitschr. f. deutsche Philologie, Vol. 12, p. 482. Braune then adopted it in 
the second edition of his Gothic grammar, and students of Teutonic gram- 
mar are at present familiar with it. As the letter of the Avestan alphabet 
to be transcribed is a combination of the Pahlavi characters for 4 and v, 
the %» seems to furnish exactly the transcription which is needed. 

Furthermore, it may be mentioned that the author, wherever the use of 
diacritical marks could not be avoided, has endeavored to use constantly 
the “tag” (Ὁ instead of points or accents. He remarks that the tag is 
somewhat similar to the “derivation stroke’’ of the original Avestan 
alphabet, and that this sign proves more practical in printing than either the 
dot or the accent. 

While I have been able thus far to agree entirely with Dr. J., there is a 
single character in his transcription that I hesitate to accept. I refer to 
the aletter which Justi transcribes by ὅσ, Lepsius, Habschmann and Pischel 
by ἃ. Inthe Avestan alphabet this character seems to be a combination 
of a long a with following 2, and accordingly Dr. J. proposes to transcribe 
it by da. Bat it is dangerous to define the value and to transcribe a char- 
acter merely on the basis of its apparent paleographical elements, especially 
in alphabets like the Avestan, whose gradual development is so imperfectly 
known to us. We are not able to tell how many changes this ligature had 
to undergo before it took its present shape. And even its present appear- 
ance seems, as far as the second part of the combination is concerned, from 
the standpoint of paleography open to discussion. At least Lepsius, one 
of the best authorities in these matters, took it as a ligature of ὦ - « (comp. 
Hibschmann, KZ. 24, p. 335). The decision, I think, can only be given by 
Avestan phonetics. It is important that the questionable sound (1) replaces 
final as under conditions similat to those under which -as is changed into 
«ὃ, and (2) is found as a variant for final dw. These facts seem to point to a 
pronunciation that might be expressed by ὧ or de or ἄν, Was this char- 
acter to express the same monophthong which is found in Engl. a//, saw, 
water, εἴς, ἢ oris its phonetic value that of a diphthong consisting of a 
long a and a short vowel similar to either ὁ or #? The ds (equal to ὦ + 2) 
can, as it seems to me, not sufficiently be defended by grammatical reasons. 
It meets with the further objection that the transcription is open to misap- 
prehension, as it might easily be taken for a combination of ὦ - 7. 

Excepting perhaps this single case, I consider Dr. Jackson’s transcrip- 
tion the most satisfactory hitherto proposed, both in regard to its 
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scientific character and to its practicability. As the author has considered 
and reconsidered his system with several scholars before publishing it, and 
as his transliteration, according to his own words, “is given as a sort of 
compromise and concession both to the radical and the conservative side of 
the question,” I have no doubt that it will find ample endorsement. There 
is, according to my opinion, every prospect of its being accepted at least by 
the majority of Avestan and Aryan scholars as the basis for a uniform 
transcription of the Avestan alphabet. HERMANN COLLITz. 


Die Griechischen Dialekte in ihrem historischen Zusammenhange mit den 
wichtigsten ihrer Quellen dargestellt von Dr. Orro HOFFMANN. 
1 Band, der Siid-Achaische Dialekt. Gédttingen, 1891. 


Following the author’s essay on the inscriptions of Dodona (1800), this 
volume brings together the inscriptions of the South-Achaian dialect. 
The second volume will treat of the North-Achaian (Thessalian). Hoff- 
mann insists on this name as being more comprehensive and withal less 
confusing than Aeolic. In view of inscriptions already published, much 
of the matter here given seems unnecessary repetition of what has been 
well edited before. The inscriptions of lower Italy are excluded, as they 
belong to the‘ Dorian’ group, and the Homeric dialect is excluded alto- 
gether. In respect of the lyric writers, Hoffmann believes, with Ahrens, 
in making tradition conform to inscription. ‘The Achaian elements of the 
Doric dialects of the Peloponnesus and the southern islands are added as 
a third division of the group discussed in this volume (Arcadian and 
Cyprian being the first two divisions), elements which it is obviously impos- 
sible to determine until the characteristics of ‘South-Achaian’ are estab- 
lished. With occasional critique of Deecke’s and Meister’s interpretation 
of well-known inscriptions, a brief formen-lehre and syntax, the author gives, 
then, as new nothing save the arrangement of inscriptions and an attempt 
to re-establish general divisions among the Greek dialects. To employ 
Doric, Ionic and Aeolic (Achaian) as real distinctions will, however, seem 
to most of Hoffmann’s readers a backward step. For convenience it is 
well enough to speak of the Doric dialect, understanding thereby whatever 
dialect employs certain strongly-marked forms, used only in certain locali- 
ties. But for scientific purposes such general distinctions are worse than 
useless. Every dialectic form must have its local lines of demarcation 
presented ; but when this is done there is an end of geographical distinc- 
tions based on such vague terms as Doric and Aeolic. 

Hoffmann’s answer to Meister’s rather expressive remarks on the former’s 
review of the second volume of the Greek Dialetts (‘Zum Eleischen 
Arkadischen Kyprischen Dialekte,’ 1890) takes up only one point touched 
upon by Meister. The latter accuses Hall of publishing inaccurate photo- 
graphs of the inscriptions in the Cesnola collection (American Oriental 
Society, Vol. X). Hoffmann now asserts that Hall’s photographs are 
absolutely correct, and that Meister has misrepresented the condition of 
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the Berlin copies of the inscriptions: “ Es trifft Meister also der Vorwurf 
dass er auf Grund einer ungenauer und feblerhaften Collation der Berliner 
Abgtisse nicht nur die Richtigkeit der Photographieen und Abschriften 
Hall’s, welche auf den Originalen beruhen, mit unrecht in Zweifel gezogen, 
sondern auch gegen solche die sich auf Hall verliessen in heftiger, fast 
beleidigender Weise Anklage erhoben hat.”’ 

As Hoffmann, in 1889 felt himself obliged for truth’s sake to review 
Meister’s second volume so sharply that the latter in the following year 
was compelled for justice’s sake to reply in such a manner “as to make a 
peaceful discussion of the matter impossible,” it is to be hoped that Dr. 
Hall will allow the ‘‘fast beleidigende Weise ’’ to pass without notice, and 
rest content with Hoffmann’s confirmation of the correctness of his 
inscriptions, untouched by the odium philologicum which seems to be the 
moving cause of much of our scientific activity. 

Specimens of the author’s critique will be found in the discussion on the 
long Edalion inscription (bronze), and (from Hall’s collection) that of 
Golgoi. In the latter, instead of xapore βάναξ and εἴπω (Deecke and 
Meister), Hoffmann reads χαίρετε, ypdoh Favag ... Feiong (γράω, Hsych. ypa. 
φάγε), taking Feion¢ as subj. aor. Fec=Sk. vi, desire. Opposed to Meister is 
Hoffmann in not admitting πέμπε (§§137, 139) as Cyprian; oo (Thess. 
xtc), H. says, should not be regarded as the result of an intermediate τις 
(§§109, 136, palatal r is never equated with a dental, and initial assibilation 
does not occur even before this), but as qis=Latin quis, ‘‘g being still 
extant in North and South Achaian”; so ἐμὲ (Meister, qu) for éupi (on to 
Mu, μ, without lengthening the vowel). Meister’s suggestion that Cyprian 
inscriptions ceased with the introduction of the Ptolemaic alphabet is 
rejected by Hoffmann, whose objection that loss of political independence 
does not warrant the assumption that the native alphabet was entirely sup- 
pressed seems well taken. 

Of formal and syntactical matter we note the following : obve: is given as 
locative on p. 303; on p. 104 the suggestion is made that it is imperative. 
Fick’s notion that ἄν is from the dialect of the Ionian Kynurians is adopted 
by Hoffmann, who, therefore, excludes it from the South Achaian except as 
a borrowed word. Except in εἰ κ᾽ dv, xe is found only once after εἰ, while ἂν is 
found after εἰ, uéor’, ὅτι and other relatives (Arcadian Cyprian). In Dodona, 
Astypalaia and Cyprus alone is 7=ei. xar=xa: (Meister, κά re). Noteworthy 
is the genitive in πλὸς ἀμέρας (ἢ also occurs), and in τᾶν συῶν δαρχμὰν Fexdo- 
tav (paid) ‘for each’; of the dative in 5 μοι πόσις and ἀπ᾽ cu For τᾶς εὐχωλᾶς 
ἐπέτυχε," whence he got for himself’; of the locative dative with azv, ἐξ, 
ἐπί, iv, περί, πός, obv,v; and of the accusative or locative with iv after verbs 
of placing, laying, etc. After δέατοι (‘seems ’) the accusative is used. To 
the illinguistic mind the statement that there is no dative in Arcadian, e, g. 
ὀφλέν τινι τι, ᾿Απόλλωνι (ἔδωκαν), may seem confusing ; but these are datives 
only to the classical scholar. The tenses offer nothing of special interest. 
πείσει, fature, is interpreted as imperative, while the future with xe is a 
‘promise.’ The reviewer thinks the examples contain only subjunctive 
aorists. The subjunctive 7,7 Hoffmann regards as injunctive, and con- 
sequently claims this form as still extant (p. 260), in Greece as in India. 
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The optative is used only in Arcadian after the conditional εἰ ; in principal 
clauses only in Cyprian. Subject-infinitives are common to both dialects, 
but object-infinitives are found only inCyprian. The v=ev (only Cyprian) 
H. with Fick connects with English up, not with Sk. μα (Baunack), nor 
with ava, avs (4Fi=émi, ἐν; alrodoc, compare ἔφηβος, ἀΐδηλος and αἰζηός). 
Perhaps the most surprising fact gleaned from an examination of the 
syntax of these semi-barbarous Greeks is that they spoke Greek so ‘cor- 
rectly.” Many of the variations from the norm generally accepted seem 
to be due to ignorance, not to an inherited difference, and may therefore 
be justly looked upon as errors alone, such errors as one finds upon New 
England gravestones, possessing rather a psychological than an historical 
value. 
E. W. HopkKINs. 
Etymologisches Wédrterbuch der deutschen Sprache von FRIEDRICH KLUGE. 
ste verbesserte Auflage. 1. Lieferung. Strassburg, 1891. 


The first part of the fifth edition of Kluge’s Dictionary reaches from ‘A’ to 
‘burschikos,’ and has been enlarged from 47 pages in the fourth edition to 
sixty pages. A vast number of articles have been wholly or in part rewritten, 
and more than 130 new entries made. Of new articles, mostly with careful 
dates and copious references to New High German literature, we note Abbild, 
Abele, abonnieren, abschitzig, absolvieren, Abstecher, Abstimmung, Accent, 
Adamsapfel, an article of 41 lines ; addieren, ade and adieu, Adjutant, Admi- 
ral, Adresse, Advocat, Affect, Agio, Agraffe, dhneln, Akt, Akten and Aktie, 
alert, Alkohol, alle sein, Allee, Aloe, Alt=alto, Altan, altfrankisch, Altweiber- 
sommer, to which 26 lines are devoted; amarant, Amethyst, Amnestie, ama- 
sieren, Ananas, Anchovi, Anke’, antik, Antipathie, Aeonen, Apanage, apart, 
Apfelsine, Apotheke, Appetit, ἃ propos, Archiv, Arie, Arithmetik, Arkade, 
Armee, aromatisch, Arras, Arrest, Arsena], Arsenik, Artillerie, Artischoke, 
Ather, Atlas, 1 and 2; Atout, Attentat, Audienz, Auktion, Autor. Baggage, 
Ragatelle, Bajonett, Ballade, Ballet, Ballon, Bambus, banal, Banane, Bandit, 
Bankelsainger, Bankerott, Baracke, Barriere, Barrikade, Basalt, Bassin, basta, 
Bataillon, Batterie, beiern, belfern, Belletrist, benedeien, Bergamotbirne, 
Bést, Bibliothek, biderb, Bigamie, Bilanz, Billard, Billet, Biskuit, Bitze, 
Bivouak, bizarr, blamieren, Blankett, Blaustrumpf, Blockieren, blimerant, Bé, 
Bockshorn, Bombe, Bonbon, Bon-mot, Béschung, Bouquet, boycotten, Brigade, 
brillant, Bronze, briinett, Buchel, Buchstabe and buchstabieren, Buchweizen 
with very interesting historical remarks, Buhne, Bureau, Burger and burschikos. 

Special attention has been paid to the historic development of meanings. 
It is a pleasure to see the great many exact dates to the literature of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century, which constituted a great desideratum in the 
preceding editions. The following words are the most noteworthy in this 
connection: Aalraupe, Aar, which has been enlarged from 9 lines to 52; Aber- 
glaube, Adebar, Adler, ahnlich, albern, Alkoven, Alp, Alpe, Ameise, Amsel, 
Arbeit, Assel, Auster, which has now 26 lines instead of §; Ballast, Bankert, 
Bass, Bauten, Bazar, Beifuss, Beissker, Bellhammel, Bemme, Bernstein, bieder, 
Bill, blach, blass and Blasse, blond, Bock and Bocksbeutel, Bohnhase, Boot, 
brav, Bucht, Buhle, BOhne and bummeln. 

Many native compounds and dialect words are taken up in the body of the 
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articles or as independent paragraphs. We quote especially as new: abhold, 
Abseite, anderweit, anheimeln, Anhdhe, anstellig, anzetteln, anziehend, auf- 
hdren, aufstSbern, aufwiegeln, Ausbund, ausmerzen, a word we missed in the 
fourth edition; ausstafferen, behelligen, bescheren, bewahrheiten, bislang, 
Bocksbeutel. 

We notice with great satisfaction the treatment of such words as Abt, Admi- 
ral, Alkohol, Aloe, Amber, Anker «ἄγκυρα, Aprikose, a new article of 36 lines; 
Arrak, Artischoke, Atlas 1 and 2, Bank 1 and 2; Amulet has again found its 
place in this edition; baar is treated under bar, and besser has received a 
better discussion. Auerhahn and Auerochs form two separate articles, as they 
should be, since Auer is not the same in both words; the same is the case with 
Bande 1 and 2; Bock has now three separate numbers with Bocksbeutel as a 
fourth, instead of one in the fourth. About 15 numbers have been silently 
dropped: Ahmen, Balester, Bede, Bifang, bletzen, boll, Bram, Brahne, Breme, 
brinnen, Bulle (2)=Engl. bottle, and bumbsen. The same is the case with 
Aschenbriédel, Aschermittwoch and Aschlauch, but I hope that these will 
again be found in the sixth edition. 

The dialect and slang words are now marked with a dagger. Such are 
Ahren, Amman, Ammeister, Anke 1 and 2, Atte, Aue, Baas, where reference 
might be made to our American ὁ boss’; bagern, Barme, bauchen, Baude, Beck, 
Beffchen, beiern, Beige, belemmern, Benne, benschen, berappen, beschum- 
meln, beschuppen, Besing, besulbern, betuchen, beuchen, Beunde, Beute (1), 
bidmen, Bitze, Blaker, Blust, Bolchen, Brigen, brenzeln, Buhne, Bihre and 
Bulge. 

Aber=dber, free, clear, laid open, is possibly connected with the obso- 
lete English abere=clear, evident, notorious; dfern is justly marked as 
dialect form. It is true that Bai 1 and 2 have been associated in English and 
in German, but it is not proved that they were originally identical. It is hoped 
that the sixth edition will improve a number of articles scarcely touched in 
this edition. Such are: Alabaster, Alchimie, Almanach, Armbrust, Balsam, 
Barett, Barke, Becher, Behdrde, Bombasin, which goes back to Armenian bam- 
bak, Persian panba; for Bombast I refer again to Lagarde, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1887, 
p. 301, rem. Adebar is explained in Lagarde, Armenische Studien, No. 1358. 

I should like to see Ampel carried back to Greek ἀμφορεύς, and Weigand 
might be consulted for the verb baggern, which is missed by the side of Bagger. 
Beryll<Skt. vaidarya, Lagarde tells us, means the Vidurian stone. I miss the 
words befahren, betatigen, Branntwein and bresthaft. Under Ast we find now 
the correct form ὅσδος instead of ὄσθος, Attention may be called to the typo- 
graphical error on p. 37 b, brt instead of bert. The new arrangement of writ- 
ing homonyms Alant!, Alant? instead of 1. Alant and 2, Alant is a decided 
improvement. 

Editor and publisher are heartily to be congratulated for keeping the dic- 
tionary up to the times. It was a needless as well as useless undertaking to 
translate the fourth edition into English, needless because all who have occa- 
sion to use Kluge must know German enough to need no translation, useless 
in view of the fact that this fifth edition renders antiquated all the preceding 
ones. If any edition is to be indexed or translated it is this fifth edition, so 


eatly enlarged and so thoroughly revised. 
ere = τὰ W. Muss-ARNOLT. 
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The Antigone of Sophocles. With an introduction, notes, and an appendix 
for the use of students in colleges. By MILTON W. Humpureys, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Virginia. (Harper's Classical Series.) 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1891. 


Humphreys’ edition is the completest of the Antigone that has yet been brought 
out in America. The introduction consists of 77 pages, text 48, commentary 
157, critical appendix 39, index 8. The introduction is thoroughly satisfactory 
and very readable. It discusses the life of Sophocles, and Sophocles as a poet, 
as well as the Antigone proper (outline of the myth, performance, analysis, 
and theme of the play), MSS and editions (including a list of the most impor- 
tant readings of L departed from in the text), and metres. The discussion of 
metres especially will be invaluable to the student, not only for the choruses 
of the Antigone, but for the comprehension of the metres of Greek tragedy in 
general. The remarks on the different strophes will be found more helpful 
probably than those of any other edition, and here and there in the notes and 
the appendix will be found valuable metrical observations and discussions. 
Not even Jebb’s monumental edition makes these metrical notes unnecessary. 
See e. g. the App. on v. 106 f., 155 ff., 350 f., 5806 ff., rozz, 1122 f. 

The edition is not one made to order within a few months. It is, we believe, 
Prof. Humphreys’ habit to keep his MS at hand for months, sometimes for 
years, to be revised and corrected before going to press; and it would be easy 
to recognize traces of such work, even if the editor did not say in his preface : 
“After the commentary was ready a revision was rendered necessary by the 
publication of Jebb’s great edition, and a similar revision of the appendix was 
made when Schitz’s Sophokleische Studien came to hand.” “The text,” he 
says, “1 have constituted myself, but have admitted no emendation of my own, 
except that the transposition of verses 756 f. to the place they occupy has never, 
to my knowledge, been proposed.” Humphreys thinks “the proper attitude 
of Americans toward textual emendation is, in the words of Madvig, abstinere 
et aliorum proterviam arcere,” since at best they can have access only to fac- 
simile reproductions of MSS. Still, here and there in the notes or appendix 
are suggestions of possible readings—some the same as conjectures made by 
other scholars, but arrived at independently by H.—which show the acuteness 
of the scholar and a thorough acquaintance with the Greek drama. The most 
plausible conjectures known to the editor are cited, especially in the appendix. 
The readings of the Laurentian MS are taken directly from the autotype fac- 
simile published by the London Hellenic Society ; those of the other MSS 
are taken almost entirely from Jebb. How thoroughly this facsimile has been 
used can be readily seen from such notes as that on v. 966 f. in the App., and 
from Humphreys’ review of Jebb’s edition of Antigone, American Journal of 
Philology, X, pp. 503-7. 

A fine grammatical sense characterizes the syntactical notes. The editor 
knows what his predecessors have done in the elucidation of knotty questions, 
but he has his own opinions where a solution seems possible, and knows how 
to give a good reason therefor. Whether one agree or disagree with his views 
of the text or interpretation, one must certainly admit that these views rest upon 
sound scholarship and sober judgment. 

The size and scope of this edition make it more nearly a rival of Jebb's 
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great work than any other edition in English, and while a college edition can- 
not aspire to be as complete in every respect as a book like Jebb’s, not only 
will the student find it better suited to his needs, but even the scholar who has 
that will not be able to dispense with this. Compare, e. g.the respective notes 
of the two editions on v. 45 (App.), 125 f. (App.), 249, 411, 431, 474, 509, 647, 
996, 1031, 1142, 1232. Besides, Jebb’s edition will be better appreciated and 
prove more helpful when used in connexion with an edition like Humphreys’. 

Note is made of the ἅπαξ εἰρημένα in the Antigone, 31—if our count is cor- 
rect—which is not a large number, if we compare with considerably over 100 
in the Agamemnon. To these must be added some 15 others found only here 
in classic Greek, or in Attic, or in tragedy, or peculiar in the sense or usage 
found here. 

For a first edition the typographical errors are unusually few. We have 
noticed on p. xix Phrynicus; p. xli περιπέτεια without accent; Ὁ. xlviii Boeck 
for Boeckh ; p. 1 διορθώτης (-τῆς) ; p. 29 (v. 758) ὌὌλυμνον for “Ὄλυμπον ; p. 73 
ἀἁλελφά for ἀδελφά ; p. 75 σκόποι (σκοποί) ; Ὁ. 102 χώροις for χωροῖς ; Ὁ. 104 syne- 
zesis; p. 105 πέφανθαί; p. 118 ἐπιδράμη (9); Ὁ. 121 φρόνος for φθόνος. Ὁ. 158 
strophae; p. 187 μεψαίμην for μεμψαίμην. In v. 885 there should be an interrog. 
point (; for ,) after τάχιστα ; and p. 244, 1. 23 no. after pass. 

The book will take rank with the two or three best American editions of a 


Greek text. 
CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. 


CORRECTIONS. 


A number of small errors of the press in this volume may be noted here :— 
P. 95,1. 2 fr. bottom read ‘ composzzione.’ 
99,1. 4 “ “Ὁ ὡς κακὰ. 
lio “ ““ Φρ,᾽ for ‘fr.’ 
124, 1. 7 fr. top “παρά, 
401, 1. 18 fr. bottom “ verfdhrt. 


In Vol. X 472, 1. 10 from top, a distressingly confusing error is found, where 
read ' δῆλον ὡς occurs 14 times.’ 


REPORTS. 
PHILOLOGus, XLVIII. 


Heft. 1. 

I, Pp. 1-19. The Hymn to Pan. R. Peppmiller analyses the hymn, dis- 
cusses various emendations proposed, especially those of Ludwich (Rh. Mus. 
XLII, pp. §47 ff.), offers various emendations and interpretations, and adds a 
translation of the hymn. 


II. Pp. 20-56. Contribution toward the explanation and criticism of 
Aeschylus’s Suppliants. B. Todt. Analysis, discussion and emendation of 
23 passages. As to his method in these investigations, Todt believes no other 
method possible except ‘‘ by diligent reading to get into the spirit and style of 
the poet, and then by careful weighing of the sense and connexion of each pas- 
sage to seek to determine what he must, at leasc may, have written, after one 
has convinced oneself that he could not have written what has been handed 
down, it being understood, of course, that there must be the most careful 
regard for and use of the MSS, as well as all scholia and the formerly too little 
regarded interlinear scholia.” The contribution is one of decided value. 


P. 56, Emendationum ad Aristidem specimen III. W. Schmid. Several 
emendations are proposed in Orr. XLVI, XLVII, XLVITII, XLIX, LI. 


III. Pp. 57-66. Galeniana. J. Ilberg. In a copy containing 4 of the 5 
volumes of the Aldine edition of Galen’s works in the Royal Library at Dres- 
den are certain marginal notes (argumenta brevia, versiones latinae, variae 
denique lectiones haud paucae), made, doubtless, as Ebert thinks, by a learned 
man of the sixteenth century. In this article Ilberg collects the commenta- 
ries on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates and discusses, first, those readings which 
he considers to be conjectures of the sixteenth century commentator, then 
those which this commentator added from MSS or some other source. 


P. 66. Aesch. Suppl. 555 Κα. (Ὁ. Haeberlin thinks he has found in Eusta- 
thius, p. 1923, 61 (Aesch. Fr. 305, Dind.) the verse missing at this point, viz. 
ὡς λέγει γέρον dopa (for vulg. γράμμα). 

IV. Pp. 66-75. Emendations to Seneca the Rhetorician. R. Opitz. This 
is in part a criticism of H. J. Miller's new edition of Seneca’s works, and 
discusses 26 passages. 

V. Pp. 76-87. On Quint. XI. M. Kiderlin discusses critically a number 
of passages. 

VI. Pp. 88-98. The death of Philip Aridaeus, 316 B.C. 6. F. Unger. 
The generally accepted date is, following Diod. XIX 11—who says that Philip 


reigned 6 yrs and 4 mos.—autumn 317. But Porphyrios (in Eustath. Excerpts, 
Chron. 1) assigns 7 years to his reign,and hence puts the death in the sammer 
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of 316. This last date Unger believes correct, and attempts to prove that the 
discrepancy in Diod. is due to miscopying. Diod. meant doubtless to write 
ἐξ ἔτη καὶ μῆνας δέκα, but the copyist took A in the later signification (4), while 
the earlier (10) was intended. The date 316 thus won for Ph. Arid.’s death 
‘necessitates changes in several other events of the years 318-315, which 
Unger orders accordingly. 


VII. Pp. 99-130. Lesbiaka. 1. ἑπτὰ Λεσβίδες.ς K. Tiimpel discusses a 
hitherto unconnected group of myth-fragments, which treat of seves Lesbian 
heroines, and seem to refer to a prehistoric seven-group of Lesbian ‘owns. 
Timpel admits that the result of his investigation is unsatisfactory, but claims 
that it is at least sufficient to overthrow the conjecture of Movers, adopted by 
Peppmitller and Duncker, that Archelaus and the 7 archagetae who landed on 
Lesbos were the “eight Cabiri of the Phoenicians.” 


P. 130. K. Timpel would assign to the Ὁμοιότητες of Juba of Mauretania 
the passage in Plut. Numa 7 hitherto put as frg. 7 of the ‘Puy. ἱστορία. 


VIII. Pp. 131-141. The treaties between Rome and Carthage. W. Soltau. 
Polybius mentions three treaties between Rome and Carthage, dating the first 
in the consulship of Brutus and Horatius (509 B. C.), the third in the time of 
Pyrrhus, and leaving the second undated. Livy mentions treaties for the years 
406, 448, 475 a.u.c., but calls the one in 448 the third. Soltau argues that 
the first treaty was in 406 a.u.c., the second in 411 a.u.c., and the third in 
448 a.u.c. The one from the time of Pyrrhus he considers merely a clause 
added to the preéxisting treaty. 


IX. Pp. 142-167. Color terms in the Roman poets. H. Bltimner. This 
is the beginning ‘of a series of articles which bids fair to be of considerable 
interest. All the classical and a number of the Christian poets are included. 
The minuteness of the investigation is seen from the fact that the twenty-five 
pages of the present article are devoted to a discussion of albus and candidus. 


P. 167. Ad Orionem Thebanum. O. Immisch suggests xai<ov>perpiug 
xré. in Marinus, de vita Procli, 8. 


X. Pp. 168-177. Sacra Argeorum. W.Studemund. A study in Roman 
topography. 
Miscellaneous. 


1. Pp. 178-180. O. Crusius thinks the παροιμία of Polyb. XV τό (cf. Suid. 
s. v. ἐπιβολή), περὶ Ὕλλου τοῦ Ἡρακλείδου is a fragment of a Hellenistic 
epigram. | . 

2. Pp. 180-183. Ad Aristophanem. O. Bachmann discusses Ar. Av. 648- 
657, agreeing with Schnee, that the words dpa vw xré. belong to Euelpides, 
but disagreeing with Schnee in all other particulars. Schnee’s proposed trans- 
position of Ar. Acharn. 317-18 is combated by B. 


3. Pp. 183-4. Ha&ckermann discusses Juv. VIII go and 199. 


4. P. 185. De Codice Varronis Mutinensi. 1. Antonibon. This is an 
appreciative notice of this codex, refuting the opinion of Keil, who pronounced 
it an ordinary copy of the fourteenth century. 
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5. Pp. 185-187. Pron and Haliaia in Argos. Eduard Meyer, after discussing 
the scholia on Eur. Or. 871-2, concludes that we must, against Wilamowitz, 
Kydathen. 93 f., return to the old view, that dicastery and ecclesia met, or at 
least originally met, on the same spot, on the Pron. He adds that the Argive 
ecclesia was undoubtedly called éAcaia—leaving untouched the question whether 
the name was applied also to the dicastery, and whether the Athenian ἡλεαία 
τῶν θεσμοθετῶν was in any way connected therewith. 


6. Pp. 188-190. Polybius’s description of the battle of Zama. W. Streit. 
This is a defence of the account of Polybius against the attack made on it by 
Delbrick in his work, Die Perserkriege und die Burgunderkriege. The conclu- 
sion reached is that the account of Polybius is as accurate as his narrative of 
other events of that period, and is altogether our best authority. 


7. P.19t. Topography of Alexandria. H. Schiller. Wachsmuth’s inter- 
pretation of Sen. Nat. Quaest. VI 26 is corrected. 


8. P.192. As tothe renderings in the latest edition of the Fragm. Com. 
Att. that are suspected on account of the violation of Porson’s law, Crusius 
cites Porson’s own admission, sed haec omnia (i. e. spondeum in quinto loco) 
libentissime sibi in senariis permisere, adding to Porson’s four examples seve- 
ral other similar violations of Porson’s law from the Acharnians, as well as 
from Kock’s own collection of fragments. 


9. P. 192. For the second of the passages from a Heidelberg MS, for 
which M. Treu sought parallels (cf. Philol. XLVII, p. 622) M. Hertz cites the 
fourth Ps.-Heraclitic letter. 


XI. Pp. 193-228. The Homeric Dionysus-hymn and the legend of the 
transformation of the Tyrsenians. O. Crusius. The view of A. Ludwich 
(Koenigsberger Studien I, p. 63 ff.), that the Dionysus-hymn (VI) VII, 
Διόνυσος ἣ λῃσταί, is an Orphic patchwork is combated by Crusius. The con- 
clusion of his long and thorough examination is that the hymn belongs to the 
classical period, and is artistically not materially below the hymn to Pan or that 
to Demeter. It must have originated in Attica and have been intended for 
an Attic rhapsode-festival. It contains probably an old Attic aetiological 
legend in explanation of the most striking rites in the worship of Dionysus of 
Brauron. 


XII. Pp. 229-247. On the Simonidean epigrams. E. Hiller is inclined 
to reject the Simonidean authorship of frg. 101, ascribing it to a later period, 
and disputes the validity of Bergk’s arguments (Poet. Lyr. Gr. III, p. 443 ff.) 
for the Simonidean authorship of frgg. 90, 104, 132. H. discusses also several 
other epigrams, especially No. go, the supposed Marathon-elegy (81 and 82), 
and No. 97. Inthe last he agrees with Schneidewin vs. Bergk, that vv. 3-6 
are a later expansion, but considers the question as to whether 1 and 2 are 
Simonidean insoluble. 


XIII. Pp. 248-254. Predecessors and imitators of Valerius Flaccus. M. 
Manitius follows the line of investigation begun by K. Schenkl. In discuss- 
ing the poets that Valerius imitated, numerous examples are cited from Vergil, 
Ovid and Lucan, while Statius and Sedulius play the réle of imitators. 
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P. 254. In Aesch. Eum. 263, C. Haeberlin proposes ἱχνεύσασ᾽ for ἰχνάνασ᾽, 
ἀντίποιν᾽ ὡς for ἀντιποίνους, and ματροφόνου for μητροφόνας. 


XIV. Pp. 255-267. The sources οὗ Charisius 115-17. J. W. Beck. The 
attempts made by Marschall (Leipzig, 1887) and Bélte (Neue Jhbb. f. Phil., pp. 
401-440) to solve this difficult problem leave much undecided. Beck empha- 
sizes especially the indebtedness of Charisius to Pliny. The matter cannot, 
however, be satisfactorily disposed of until we have a carefully prepared 
edition of the fragments of Pliny’s grammatical books. 


XV. Pp. 268-275. Herodotus on the Ionians. E. Meyer thinks, against 
Herodotus, that the name /onian first came to life in Ionia; that before the 
settlement of the Lydian and Carian coasts by the Greeks there were no 
Ionians, the ‘Ionic migration” being only the advance of the population of 
Middle Greece across the Aegean sea. Attica was doubtless the starting 
point of the Ionic colonies, as Boeotia and Thessaly of the Aeolic, but many 
other elements were added. As the name, so the Ionic dialect developed first 
in Ionia, spreading thence to the islands and Attica. The Middle Aegean 
formed in speech, commerce, culture a connected group, with Delos as central 
point, dominated by the Ionians, whose name, therefore, became that of the 
whole group. 


P. 275. A. Eussner emends Livy VIII 1, 10 by striking out μέ Samonites and 
the closely following ὦ Campans. 


XVI. Pp. 276-284. The Roman-Carthaginian treaties. W. Soltau. Con- 
tinuation from Heft 1, p. 141. 


XVII. Pp. 285-305. Classes and time of service of the Roman legionary. 
Th. Steinwender argues that there were six classes in the legion distinguished 
by length of service, viz. triarit!, principes, hastati, velttes, rorarii, accenst, and 
that 6 years, not 16 or 20, was the regular term of service. These 6 years were 
not served consecutively, but at intervals of 4 or 5 years. 


P. 305. H. Martini proposes in Palaephatus 271, 10 γεννῆσαι for κυῆσαι; 276, 
17, τουτου δὴ συμβάντος for τούτου δὴ τοιούτου σι" άντος. 


XVITI. Pp. 306-339. Diodorus and the division of consular provinces 
in the early period of the Republic. J. Kaerst. The writer of this article 
attempted several years ago to prove from an examination of the statements 
of Diodorus, that it was not customary at the time of the Samnite war to 
divide the army between the two Consuls, but that the same principle of col- 
leagueship prevailed here as in civil affairs. The division of the military 
command he puts later, probably about the time of Pyrrhus. This conclu- 
sion is now tested by an examination of the earlier history of Rome, compar- 
ing Diodorus with the ordinarily accepted traditions. The result supports 
his theory and attests the great superiority of Diodorus as an historical 
authority. 


P. 339. A. Eussner emends Liv. VII 33, 16 by striking out in /ugam. 


XIX. Pp. 340-362. Works on the tragedies of Seneca. L. Tachau dis- 
cusses a number of works or articles that have appeared within the last few 
decades on the MSS or text of the tragedies of L. Annaeus Seneca. 
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Miscellaneous. 


10. Pp. 362-365. Notes on the Greek Elegiac Poets. G. G. A. Murray 
proposes emendations or interpretations of several fragments. 


11. Pp. 365-366. Polyb. 1 2,7. H. Stich makes a new attempt to recon- 
struct this corrupt passage. 


12. Pp. 367-369. The character-marks in the MSS of Cicero's Tusculan 
Disputations. A. Spengel. On the margin of the MSS, the persons who 
carry on the dialogue are indicated by the letters A and M, the one referring 
to some pupil, the other to Cicero himself. In view of this fact the letters 
are generally explained as standing for Audifor and Magister. Spengel argues 
that they have no meaning at al), being used to designate two characters, as 
we might say A and B. That the letters are not consecutive he thinks a 
matter of no consequence, and refers to the Bembinus MS of Terence for 
similar instances. 


13. Pp. 369-371. The time of the Ludi,Romani. L. Holzapfel argues 
that these games were not fixed for Sept. until 563 a.u.c.; before this they 
were held at the end of the consular year. 


14. Pp. 371-374. Remarks by Hermann Haupt on Sathas’s edition of Tra- 
ctatus de septem herbis septem planetis attributis, published from a MS in 
Venice. 


15. Pp. 374-376. Ταλαύρινος--ο“λιθόρρινος. J. J. A. Sanneg argues in favor 
of Doederlein’s rendering of ταλαύρινος, enduring cow-leather, of strong leather, 
enduring ; for if we render λιθόρρινος, “ with a skin like stone,” then ταλαύρινος 
must be “ with a skin that holds.” 


16. Pp. 376-379. The use of the Latin tenses in unreal conditional sen- 
tences in or. obliq. A. Zimmermann. This is a plea for the older view, 
according to which the impf. subjv. is changed to -srum esse, and not to -sersem 
Juisse, as has been zealously contended by Stamm in Fleckeisen’s Jhbb., 1888, 


pp. 767-777. 
Ig. Pp. 379-84. A collation of the Vienna MS of the Orphic Argonautica, 
by Carl Wessely. 


Heft 3. 

XX. Pp. 385-427. Epigraphic trifles from Greece. J. Baunack offers cor- 
rections, emendations, and interpretations of many inscriptions from various 
parts of Greece. 


XXI. Pp. 428-449. Plato’s Phaedrus. P. Natorp discusses in this article 
the true theme of the Phaedrus, supporting Schleiermacher’s view, viz. : Philo- 
sophy as motive (771ed), which finds its form in dialectic—the connecting 
thought being that of communion, namely, in the anamnesis of the idea. 
He argues, further, plausibly that the Phaedrus assumes an already existing 
school of Plato’s, that at least Plato speaks as the head of a recognized group 
of students of philosophy ; also that this dialogue presupposes and refers to 
the Gorgias. 
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XXII. Pp. 450-455. On the sources οὗ the so-called Etymologicum Ma- 
gnum. R. Reitzenstein asserts that the genuine ἐτυωολογικὸν μέγα and the 
ἐτυμολογικὸν ἀλλο are preserved, the μέγα in two MSS (Vat. graec. 1818 and 
Florent. 5. Marci 304), the ἄλλο in numerous MSS, the best being the Sor- 
bonicus (Paris supplem. graec. 172). In proof of these assertions he cites a 
few glosses. Having compared half of our so-called Etymologicum Magnum 
with the Vatican MS fust mentioned, he concludes that its chief source was a 
MS very similar to the Vat., but with additional glosses worked in from the 
ἐτυμολογικὸν ἄλλο, - 


XXIII. Pp. 456-465. Quaestiuncula Plautina, by Guido Suster. That 
the Italic recension of Plautus was made under the direction of King 
Alphonso I of Naples (1435-1458), and probably by Antonius of Palermo, was 
suggested by Ritschl. A new argument for the correctness of this supposition 
is brought forward by Suster in the present paper. He compares a MS in 
the Barberini library (B’) with the Codex Lipsiensis, which gives the Italic 
recension in best form, and finds that Β΄ is a copy of L. Near the 1rosth iine of 
Truculentus on the margin of B’*stands this notice: huc usque ad sequentem 
senam longe diversus ab altero codice sive regio, This designation of L. as 
codicem regium must point to its being made under the direction of Alphonso, 
and by whom is it more likely to have been made than by Antonius? 


P. 465. Ad Orientium, by Robinson Ellis. Emendation of one passage. 


XXIV. Pp. 466-486. The Pelasgi in Attica and on Lemnos. Eduard 
Meyer, who holds that there were Pelasgi in Greece only in Pelasgic Argos 
and the Thessalian Pelasgiotis. argues from the fact that the story of Pelasgi 
in Attica belongs neither to native tradition nor to the prehistoric times of the 
older poets, that either Hecataeus or some old poet is responsible for the alleged 
appearance of Pelasgi in Attica. The object is clear, namely, to explain the 
name of the old Acropolis wall, which was usually called τὸ Πελασγικὸν τεῖχος 
(cf. Hdt. V 64). But in Athens itself the wall was called, not Πελασγικόν, but 
Πελαργικόν, and the name Pelargikon never had anything to do with the 
Pelasgi, though from it was deduced the so-called people of the Pelargi, from 
which, as it was alleged, came the name Pelasgi. But the Pelasgi, both of 
Attica and Lemnos, were Etruscans, and the name Pelasgi in these places was 
originally an abstraction from the Πελαργικόν, 


XXV. Pp. 487-497. Typhon-Zephon. O. Gruppe brings together the argu- 
ments in favor of the identification of Typhon and Zéphon, e. g. among 
others, both words and meanings correspond; a Phoenician god Baal-Zephon 
may be regarded as traditional, and the city of the same name was near sev- 
eral later Typhon sanctuaries; Typhon appears in the Phoenician and Egyptian 
theogony, whereas neither can the name be explained as Greek nor the myth 
localized at any sanctuary of earlier Greece. 


P. 497. On (Hes.) Aspis 213. KR. Peppmiiller proposes ἐπ’ ἀκτῆς for ἐπ᾽ 
ἀκταῖς, 


XXVI. Pp. 498-504. Korobios of Itanos. P. Knapp argues that the story 
(Hdt. IV 151-153) is unhistoric, the fisherman Korobios being a humanized 
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and rationalized form of a sea-god of Thrace; and the name (κόρος +- βίος) is 
explained to mean the /:/e-weary, a characteristic of Glaucus and perhaps 
of other kindred beings. ‘lhe metamorphosis is then exactly the opposite of 
that of Glaucus, the original fisherman. 


XXVII. Pp. 505-541. The stage of Aeschylus once more. B. Todt. 
With reference to the view of Wilamowitz-Mollendorf (Hermes XXI, pp. 
597 ff.) that down to 465 B.C. there was only a circular orchestra with encirc- 
ling audience, in the center an estrade or λογεῖον, no back-wall and no decor- 
ations, Todt, after examining the four older plays of Aeschylus, concludes 
that “ neither a circular orchestra with λογεῖον, nor a σκηνή back of the orchestra 
without a λογεῖον, can be maintained as the stage of the oldest tragedy, but 
the texts of the extant pieces demand both σκηνῇ and λογεῖον ; that, further, 
both these elements of the antique stage were in embryo at the first appear- 
ance of dramatic tragedy, and were developed in due process.” He maintains 
that “τὴς excavations have nothing to do with the investigations concerning 
the oldest Athenian stage.” 


XXVIII. Pp. §42-552. Studies in Theognis. Fr. Cauer, comparing the 
citations from Theognis made by earlier and later authors with the readings of 
the best MSS, concludes that the text of the citations is more disfigured by 
intentional and unintentional changes than in the best MSS, though the latter 
are by no means even proximately free from errors. 


Miscellaneous. 


18. P. 553. The age of the epitome of the works of the four Aristarcheans. 
W. Schmid thinks the fact that in the Cod. Ven. A. undereach book, except the 
24th, occurs the subscription παράκειται τὰ ᾿Αριστονίκου σημεῖα κι τ᾿ A. may indi- 
cate that the epitome was made at a time when large works were still paplsned 
in single rolls, i. e. before the sixth century. 


1g. Ρ. 564. Note on the Epigonos of Sophocles, by O. Immisch. 


20. Pp. 555-557. Onthevita Sophoclis. J.M&hly proposes several emen- 
dations and corrections. 


21. Pp. 557-559. Licini Calvi fragmenta duo et Aemilii Macri unum, by 
R. Unger. 


22. Pp. 659-562. Κακκάβη- Ακκάβη and the like. Adolph Sonny suggests 
that from the form ᾿Ακκάβη, occurring by the side of Κακκάβη, we might infer 
that the corresponding Phoenician word began with an Ain (2): aqab (3pY) 
to be high or Atlty, Κακαβη, therefore,=height, hill, quite appropriate as a 
designation of the elevated ancient city. 


23. Pp. 562-564. Observations on the Poetae Latini minores, by M. 
Petschenig. A considerable number of emendations are offered with some 
criticisms of Baehrens’ text. 


24. Pp. 564-573. Contributions to the history of Roman prose writers in 
the Middle Ages, by M. Manitius (continued from Vol. 47, p. 562). The 
writers discussed are Gellius, Columella, Julius Caesar, Livy, and Pomponius 
Mela. 
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25. Ῥρ. 573-576. The Vienna MS of the Orphic Argonautica. C. Wessely. 
Continuation from Heft 2, p. 379. 


P. 576. Supplement to Epigraphic trifles (pp. 385-427), J. Baunack. 


Heft 4. 

XXIX. Pp. 577-582. On the Batrachomyomachia. R. Peppmiiller suggests 
several points in which he would differ from Brandt (Corpusculum poesis 
graecae ludibundae) in the constitution of the text of the Batrachomyomachia. 


XXX. Pp. 583-628. Plato’s Phaedros. P.Natorp. The article is a con- 
tinuation of that in Heft 3, pp. 428 ff., and discusses the date of the piece, 
denying the possibility of its composition during Socrates's lifetime, and argu- 
ing learnedly and plausibly that it was written about 393 B.C. The two arti- 
cles form a study of great value. 


P. 628. Exegetical note on Plato’s Symposium. O. Crusius. 


XXXI. Pp. 629-639. Lucianae. E. Bethe notes (I) the variations of 
Cod. Vat. go Γ of the Asinus of Lucian from the editio minor of C. Jacobitz, 
adding to the readings of Γ the results of a collation of several pages of the 
Codd. Vat. 87, 89 and Urbin. 118. (II) In the Tyrannicida and Deor. Concil. 
collation of the readings of Vat. I, Vat. 76, Vind. 173 B. and Vat. 89. (ITT) 
In Rothstein’s “ third class” collation of variants found on the margin of I, 
followed by a discussion of some of these readings. 


XXXII. Pp. 640-646. Critical notes on Latin authors, by J. Mahly. This 
is a collection of emendations of various passages in Ennius, Plautus, Horace, 
Propertius, Juvenal, Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, etc. 


P. 646. Hertz makes a correction in the article of Unger, Heft 3, p. 558. 


. XXXIII. Pp. 647-673. Critical and explanatory notes on Valerius Flaccus, 
by H. Kostlin. The writer is of the opinion that the work of Valerius Flac- 
cus was completed and extended over twelve books. The passages that have 
been cited as proof of a second and unfinished recension, V, 663 ff.,and VII, 
201 f., he so emends as to render them harmless. The introduction, though 
written originally as a dedication to Vespasian, was reworked, perhaps in he 
fourth or fifth year of Domitian’s reign, so that it becomes a dedication to both 
father and son. After these observations the writer emends and discusses 
some fifty passages, leaving still enough unsaid for another article which he 
promises. 


XXXIV. Pp.675-680. The military lists of Frontinus, by M. Schanz. That 
the fourth book of Frontinus is spurious has been proved by Wachsmuth (Rh. 
Mus. XV and Wdlfflin (Hermes IX). Wachsmuth places its composition in the 
fourth or fifth century; Gundermann objects tothis late date and puts it as early 
as the beginning of the second century. The writer ofthe present article advances 
the following hypothesis : The author of the fourth book was the officer by whom 
the Lingones were subdued in 70 A. D. (4, 3. 14), and was, therefore, a con- 
temporary of Frontinus. For his work he used, in addition to other sources, 
the military lists of Frontinus. Some third person attached this work to that 
of Frontinus and composed a suitable introduction thereto. On the basis of 
this hypothesis twenty-seven passages are emended and critically discussed. 
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P. 680. Emendations to Sen. ad Polyb. 9, 9; 10, 5, and ad Helviam 16, 
5, by M. Petschenig. 


XXXV. Pp. 681-696. Διόνυσος ᾿Αλεεὺς. K. Tiimpel. Theschol. on Hom. Z. 
135 f. is reconstructed by Tampel so as to read ἐν πόντῳ Διόνυσον ᾿Αλίέα βαττί- 
Co: te. The chief objection to this reading, namely, the lack of other testi- 
mony for a Διόνυσος ᾿Αλιεύς, i. 6. from the Argive Halike, Timpel learnedly 
explains away, and finds the reason of the question and oracular response in 
Ephorus’s ‘statement that the Halieis were Tirynthians who, driven from 
Tiryns, settled at Halike. There follows an excursus on Tiryns in Stephanus 
Byzantinus and Eustathius. 


P. 696. C. Haeberiin suggests in Od. ¢, 117 αὐτοσχεδὸν οὐδ᾽ for οὗτε σχεδόν 
ob7’, 

XXXVI. Pp. 697-705. On stage-antiquities. O. Crusius discusses (1) 
μηχανή, κράδη, γέρανος, concluding that ‘‘all three probably refer to the same 
contrivance, which was common to both tragedy and comedy.” (2) κόθορνος, 
ἐμβάτης, apBvan, κρηπίς. He shows on what slight grounds rests the idea that 
xdHopvoc.was a Roman designation of the Greek ἐμβάτης, on account of the 
thick soles. Both actors and chorus, he thinks, wore, as a rule, the same 
traditional footgear, distinguished, according to the especial objects in view, 
by thicker or thinner soles. For the classical period the cothurnus must not 
be thought of as stilt-fashioned. As in Latin there was no essential differ- 
ence between crepida and cothurnus, so in Greek probably the foreign term 
κόθορνος was substituted by κρηπίς, with reference to the thickness of the soles. 
κρηπίς and ἀἁρβίλη are to be considered identical. 


XXXVII. Pp. 706-722. Color terms in the Roman poets, by Hugo Bliim- 
ner. This is a continuation of the article in Heft 1, pp. 142-167, and the 
remaining terms for white, viz. ssveus, lacteus, churneus, marmoreus, argenteus, 
are discussed. The terms for black are then taken up, and afer is discussed 
at length. 


P. 722. Emendations of Ammianus XXI 16, 6, by M. Petschenig. 


XXXVIII. Pp. 723-752. Recent works on Seneca the Tragedian, by L. 
Tachau, a continuation of an article in Heft 2, pp. 340-362. 


Miscellaneous. 


26. Pp. 753-755. On Soph. El. 1415. A. Thimme explains away the 
seeming harshness of Electra’s expression by taking the words as if the sen- 
tence ran thus: παῖσον εἰ σθένεις διπλῆν, εἰ yap Αἰγίσθῳ θ᾽ ὁμοῦ : “Strike, if thou 
canst, ἃ second blow, if namely thou canst at once give to Aegisthus this 
second blow.” The words taicov . .. διπλὴν are not intended for Orestes, 
who, being within, cannot hear them, and Clytemnestra’s two exclamations 
are to be taken as connected, ὦμοι πέπληγμαι, ὦμοι μάλ᾽ αὖθις---ἰῆς μάλ᾽ αὖθις 
having reference only to the repeated ὦμοι. 


27. Pp. 755-756. Diintzer contributes a few belated observations on a verse 
of Mattius’s Iliad, and on one of Laevius’s Odyssey. The latter verse reads 
as follows: Inferus an superus tibi fert deus funera, Ulixes. This cannot 
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belong to Livius, he argues, for it is not in the Odyssey, and is plainly a 
hexameter. He ascribes it to the Cypria Ilias of Laevius. 


28. Pp. 756~760. Critical notes on Procopius. J. Henry proposes numer- 
ous emendations. 


29. Pp. 760-761. Carl Weyman brings forward a number of reminiscences 
of Catullus found in the writings of Paulinus of Perigueux, who flourished in 
the second half of the fifth century. 


30. P. 762. Ba'al-Zephén. Eduard Meyer, referring to O. Gruppe’s state- 
ment (above, p. 488) that, in the name of the god Ba’‘al-sephén, “Zephon is 
designated as Baal,” says this is the same as to say that in the phrase dominus 
villae, villa is designated as dominus. Ba‘al-sephon means, “ Lord (holder, 
possessor) of sephon.” 


31. P. 762. Haliaia. H. Swoboda cites an inscription in support of the 
statement of the scholiast on Eur. Or. 872, that the popular assembly at Argos 
was called ἁλιαία. 


32. Pp. 763-768. The nomination of the municipal praefectus fabrum, 
by H. C. Maud. In his work on the Praefectus fabrum (Halle, 1887), Maué 
assumed the appointment of this board by the emperor. This view was 
opposed by Schmidt in the Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1888, No. 7, and the 
present article is a polemic against Schmidt. 


Pp. 769-784. Indexes. 


CHARLES FORSTER SMITH. J. H. KIRK ann. 


GeRMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift fir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von Orro BEHAGHEL. Wien, 1890-91. 


Heft 1. 

Under the title “ Der alte Druck der Westerlauwerschen Rechte,” F. Buiten- 
rust Hettema collates the different readings of a collection of old Frisian 
laws known as “ Das Westerlauwersche oder altfriesische Landrecht.’’ Copies 
of the first print (fifteenth century) of this collection are extremely rare, and 
a reprint of 1664 edited by Schotanus is scarcely less so. In 1782 scholarly 
edition of the text under the editorship of Wierdsma was commenced by de 
Chalmot and Seydel, but for some reason remained unfinished. Since then 
the edition of Richthofen (Friesische Rechtsquellen) has appeared, who states, 
p- 102, π. 4: “Ich folge dem sogenannten alten Drucke und gebe Varianten 
aus den Abdrticken in Schotanus (u. Wierdsma).” A careful recension of the 
first print—of the same copy in fact (now in the library of Leeuwarden in 
Friesland), which v. Richthofen says he used for his text, has convinced Het- 
tema that R. followed the editions of Schotanus and Wierdsma almost exclus- 
ively. Only in one instance he compared the older reading. Where the 
Wierdsma text, of which but two-thirds appeared, left him in the lurch, v. R. 
was of course obliged to have recourse to the older print. Errors in the text 
of Schotanus (who was remarkably careless in reprinting) and the Wierdsma 
reading appear again in the Richthofen edition. Hettema promises another 
contribution relating to the oldest print. 
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Reinhold Bechstein, ‘‘Gottfried-Studien,” publishes v. der Hagen’s collation 
of the Florentine Tristan MS with comments. Since the diseovery of other 
Tristan MSS coéxistent with and, from a critical standpoint, superior to the 
Florentine, the latter has lost in interest. We should, however, remember 
that a copy of this very MS, which some careless transcriber made for the 
canton of Zirich, served as the MS for Miiller’s faulty impression of 1785, 
from which we gained our first knowledge of Gottfried’s masterwork. It has, 
nevertheless, maintained its place among the four principal Tristan MSS, and 
of late—specially through Hermann Paul’s dissertation (1872, Germ. 17, 385)— 
has been accorded greater value to text-criticism than heretofore. While 
Bechstein does not fully agree with all that is now claimed for the Flore:tine 
MS, he thinks no critic could afford to leave this text unexamined, and-he 
hopes by printing v. der Hagen’s collation (now in B.’s possession) of the 
Muller impression with the Florentine original, to be of service to Tristan 
criticism and in emending the apvaratus criticus in Maszmann’s edition, since 
it is not likely, just now, that any one would go to Italy to compare again the 
Miller text with the MS in Florence. Speaking of v. Hagen’s questioned 
trustworthiness in this work, B. remarks : ‘‘Gewiss ist v. d. Hagen nicht immer 
der zuverlassigste Arbeiter gewesen, aber auf etwas hat er sich doch verstanden, 
was jezt verschwindend wenige Germanisten, namentlich unter den jingeren, 
von sich rthmen kénnen: auf das Handschriftenwesen.” 


Max Herrmann, “Zur Frankischen Sittengeschichte des fiinfzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,” deals with the moral status of the upper classes in Franconia, 
especially in Niirnberg in the fifteenth century, as shown in legal opinions 
rendered by eminent jurists of that time in different lawsuits. The difficulty 
of forming a correct estimate of the morals of any people in Europe during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries has always been the absence of dona 
fide reports of cases in the courts. We are often obliged to base our opinions 
upon the probably highly colored writings of a Boccaccio, a Hans Folz and 
others. Folz and his colleagues tell us all about the faults of the lower classes 
in South Germany, but not a word of the morality among the higher classes, 
which we may judge, however, from the opinions given by legal authorities 
(Albrecht v. Eyb among them) in matrimonial suits in Franconia during 1450— 
70. The picture drawn by Herrmann is not inviting and involves the names of 
some of the first patrician families, including that of the Pirckheimers of 
Ntirnberg. 


G, Ehrismann sends a paper on the Gruntwele and Selpwege in our M. H. 
G. classics. The singular phenomenon alluded to in the Kudrun (1137) as 
Gruntwelle and in Hartmann (1. Btichl. 352) as selpwege, which E. holds to be 
identical (gruntwelle=selpwege), has frequently been noticed and discussed 
by navigators, but, hitherto, no satisfactory explanation has been given of it. 
In calm, clear weather, with scarcely a ripple on the water, suddenly a line of 
foam is noticed on the distant horizon, approaching very rapidly. As it comes 
nearer an almost perpendicular wall of water is seen, the top of which is 
boiling and foaming like a breaker rolling over a rocky bottom. As the ridge 
approaches nearer and nearer it assumes the form of a series of rough billows, 
jostling against and struggling with each other, producing a scene of the 
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wildest confusion, and reaching the ship, these billows will strike her with such 
force as to send their spray to the deck and cause her to roll and pitch as 
though she were amid breakers. In Asudrun only the effect of the phenome- 
non is described, while Hartmann discusses its cause, which he thinks is a 
wind arising from the bottom of the ocean. This opinion was but according 
to the widespread belief of the middle ages, which in turn rested on the 
ancient conception of immense caves situated in the interior of the earth, 
enclosing fierce storms, that, breaking forth suddenly, would cause great com- 
motion on the surface. To this day the sudden convulsions of the waters 
known as the “‘Seebidr’’ in the Baltic, which like the doves at the mouths of 
great rivers sweep everything before them, are popularly believed to be due to 
winds at the bottom of the sea. 


A second contribution of Ehrismann discusses the forms ussth, inwih. 
Scherer separates them correctly, as Bopp (Vergl. Gram., p. 1138) before him, 
in unst-h, tuwi-h, and compares the first parts to the Greek dupe, ὕμμε, Zend 
akma (Z.G. ἃ. deut. Spr. 361), but he gives no reason for the case-formation 
snst-iuwt, which led to the ordinary theory that the plural forms unsth, iuwih 
were influenced by the sing. wich. Ehrismann maintains that as a sing. 
inflexion is at present recognized in the Greek and Zend forms (J. Schmidt, 
Zs. f. vergl. Sprachf. 25, 6; Brugmann, ibid. 27, 398, and Greek Gram. p. 65; 
Gust. Myer, Greek Gram. §414), it will not be difficult to accept this for the 
Germ. stems as well. To the acc. of the sing. stem Germ. me, pe corresponds, 
consequently, the same case of the plural stem sase, iewwe=uns, iu (Kluge, 
Vorgeschichte d. altgermanischen Dial., p. 395) with the addition of the deiktic 
particle = Gr. ye: Germ. snse-ke, iwwe-ke = unsih, tuwih. The particle ye 
joined the acc. of both sing. and plur. stems, and mz&, p12 did not bring about 
unsic, Govik, When the original meaning of the affix with its reduced form 
through the influence of the laws of syncope was not understood any more, 
the remnant & was felt to be an acc. ending. 


A minor communication from the same writer has meatris (Parzival 481, 10), 
a species of snake=nafrix; similar matrix for matrix (Diefenbach Gloss. 
376°). 


The first number closes with a bibliographical summary of publications upon 
the field of German philology during 1885. The major part of the material 
was gathered by the late Dr. Bartsch and completed by G. Ehrismann. 


Heft 2. 

The second number opens with a contribution from Ed. Damkohler, entitled 
“Mundart der Urkunden des Klosters Ilsenburg und der Stadt Halberstadt 
und die heutige Mundart.” Although it is now generally accepted that there 
existed a Middle Low German literary language as distinct from the spoken 
dialects of that time, yet the proofs positive of this are still wanting. Nothing 
is known of the growth of this language or upon what special dialect it was 
probably based ; besides, our knowledge of those dialects is but imperfect, and 
through them we should be able to gain some trustworthy estimate of the 
nature and formation of the literary language. If local deeds and records 
always faithfully depicted the idiom of the district, it would not be difficult to 
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establish from these sources the older dialects. But how far may these records 
be trusted? Many of them are copies, and the copyists may have been care- 
less or not fully conversant with the dialect of the original. Are we sure that 
the language of the original always represented the dialect of the district ? 
The writers, abbots, etc., were not necessarily native to the district. Dam- 
kuhler considers the now living dialects the best and safest basis to start from 
to gain anything like reliable information regarding the M. L. G. dialects, 
and that when this information is obtained—more definitely than has been 
the case—we may be enabled to bring proof of the existence of a M. L. G. 
literary language and determine its origin and development. A comparison 
of the living dialect with the older records of the district, to test and ascertain 
their trustworthiness, would be necessary next. D. examines the relation of 
the dialect in the records of Ilsenburg and Halberstadt to the living dialect of 
that district, and comes to the following conclusion: The dialect of the district 
west of the line Harzburg-Braunschweig, extending to eastern Westphalia (in 
the main the same idiom as inthe M. L. G. period) is, with few exceptions, 
not found in the records of that district. Traces of High Germ. are met with 
in the records of Halberstadt, Magdeburg, Blankenburg, etc., as early as 1289. 
In addition to High and Middle Germ. forms found in them, their language 
borrows from other Low-German dialects. The language of the records does 
not show the dialect of the district where they originated—it is a mixed speech. 
The M. IL. G. literary language did not originate in the district of the records 
of Ilsenburg and Halberstadt. 


G. Ehrismann discusses the AGS. tiégen, bégen. Like fedgen and modgen, 
etc., they are originally neuters sing. =twiginum, boginum., Tw6-, b6-are prob- 
ably nomin. dual. The genitives twéga, déga are new formations. Comp. 
Meringer, Got. dajops in Kuhn's Zs. 28, 237 and the AGS. eining, (wenning, 
prenning. 

A paper from Adelbert Jeitteles contains a M. H.G. translation (thirteenth 
century) of St. Bernard’s Sermo in nativitate Johannis Baptiste, from a MS 
(No. 364) in the library of the University of Innspruck. The language is 
Alemanic. J. adds emendations and prints a list of words from the text that 
are either not found at all in our M. H. G. dictionaries, or have received but 
sparing treatment. We note the following words : anpetlich (adj. adorandum), 
beahten (zuweisen, angehdren), erbarmherzich, gruntlds, judischen (judaizare), 
kindschuoch, ktinder, muozich, rainig, unbérich, vertribser, vile (stf.), vorbe- 
raiter, vir varen with the force of “" praeterire,” vir kéren (c. acc. tiberschreiten), 
viirzukken (praeferre), widerglestig (zuriickstrahlend, wiederspiegelnd) ; and 
the constructions: an suochen (with acc. of person and gen. of thing), sick 
erdenken c. acc., innen werden with the preposition von, 


Karl Obser follows with “ Historische Volkslieder aus dem Oesterreichischen 
Erbfolgekriege.” While the historical folksongs and ballads treating of the 
deeds of Prussia’s great king and his gallant little army have been diligently 
gathered by Ditfurth, Prdhle and others, the popular literature of the Austrian 
war of succession has received but scanty notice. This seems singular when 
we consider how much there is found in this literature that in freshness, power 
and spontaneous inspiration is not inferior to the best popular songs produced 
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dering the Seven Years War. Obser prints two satirical songs (Hahnenge- 
schrey) of 1743 from the Karlsruhe land archives. The first refers to the 
retreat of the French before the imperial army in the summer of 1743, and the 
second to their defeat by George II at Dettingen. 


Fedor Bech, “" Lesefriichte,” continues his valuable contributions to our M. 
H. G. vocabulary. We quote a few of the emendations suggested : deigescin 
m. and n., in Lexer supplement (232) by a mistake Acigescin ; berechen stv., 
cited wrong in Lexer 1, 191 and supplement 63 under dersechen. The expres- 
sion “‘dem feuer ist berochen,” Minnefalkner 108, repeatedly quoted by Lexer, 
was corrected in the Germania 8, 478 ; des/étsen swv., in Lexer, by a mistake, 
cited under destitsen, a word not yet proven in M.H. G.; dinwerf stm. in 
Lexer 1, 280 stn. identical with the M. L. G. dfworf, cf. Schiller-Lubben 1, 
348°; durch, preposition with gen., not treated in the M. H. 6. dictionaries 
and Grimm, is found towards the end of the thirteenth century with both Low 
and High German writers, cf. Schiller-Libben; vedden swv. in Lexer 3, 52 
read Martina 173, 102 instead of 104,103; a'verb verlacken as cited by the M. H. 
G. dictionaries can hardly be authenticated ; gargaristeren swv., not ganisteren 
as given by Lexer supplement 172. The MS has “gar ganizieren,” i. e. gar- 
garizare (Diefenb. 257°); /ephoubet n.=best beloved, nearest relative, not 
found in the M. H. 6. dictionaries, occurs in Pass. H. 50, 88, etc. 


In an article headed “ Die Heimat Walther’s v. d. Vogelweide,”’ the editor, 
Dr. Behaghel, in no gentle mood, joins issue with Domanig, Golther and J. 
Schmidt upon the question of the home of Walther. Domanig (Walther’s 
Klésenaere, Paderborn, Schiningh, 1889) is of opinion that A@@senaere means a 
man from Klausen, and that Walther means himself by it, thus distinctly pro- 
nouncing himself a Tyrolese. As this unscientific caprice has unfortunately 
found acceptance with some, cf. W. Golther (Feuilleton d. Miinchner neust. 
Nachrichten, No. 179. Morgenblatt), and J. Schmidt (Zs. f. d. ésterr. Gymn., 1890, 
p. 231), the editor thinks it meet ‘‘dem jungen Otterngezticht den kopf zu 
zertreten, ehe es heranwadchst und verheerend um sich frisst.” On the very 
threshold of his explanation Domanig commits a blunder, for a man from 
Klausen would be M. H. 6. K/dsenaere, and not KVésenaere. He further per- 
sistently ignores the forms of the proper name Klausen as they occur ina 
large number of MSS, records, etc. (some of which were certainly known to 
him) that show without exception the «in the stem-syllable; but he rather 
refers to Wilmann’s remark: ‘Walther hat nie A7Jése, immer 7dés, aber nie 
Kidsenaere, immer Ksenaere,” from which D. evidently argues that, if Walther 
had a derivative K/ésenaere from K/ds, he could readily have formed the same 
from AX/usen. But he forgets that much is possible with appellatives that cannot 
be done with proper names; besides, X/ésenaere is not a derivative from A7ss. 
The one goes back to Lat. clusa, the other to Lat. closa. The proper name, 
on the contrary, rests upon but one form, and that one shows in all records 
only # (au). It seems, however, that Domanig discovered a certain Ulreich d. 
Chlosner (1392) in a record book of Neustift. But the record in question is 
not the original, but simply a copy from the so-called registratura vetus, a book 
in which were entered all important transactions, without reference to the 
time when they were made. The fact that the entry is found upon p. 112, Vol. 
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III, and that p. 82 of the same vol. exhibits a record dated 1429, would argue 
that the copy is at least a hundred years younger than the original. The 
copyist was certainly not in a condition to judge whether the person named 
was from Klausen or had to do with sederhiosen or derklosner, mentioned in other 
places of the same vol. If Domanig maintains that the language of Walther 
shows much more of the Tyrolese-Bavarian dialect than has been thought 
heretofore, he should bring proofs—sounder than those set forth on Ρ. 41, note 
4, of his book. 


Additions to Felix Liebrecht’s ‘‘ Volkskunde ” and a list of publications for 
1885, collected by Bartsch and Ehrismann, close the second number. Dr. 
Felix Liebrecht, the distinguished scholar and author of researches on the 
subject of folklore, died on the 3d of August, 1890, in St. Hubert, at the age 
of seventy-nine. 


Heft 3. 


The first paper of the third number, by Oscar Bdhme, “Die Ubereinstim- 
mungen zwischen dem Wigaloistexte und dem Lesearten der Handschriften- 
gruppe Bb. in Hartmann’s Iwein,” relates to the striking similarity of many 
lines in Wirnt v. Gravenberg’s “ Wigalois”’ to verses in Hartmann’s Iwein. 
Bennecke, the first editor of Iwein, noted some in his edition of Wigalois, and 
the number was subsequently augmented by Lachmann, Bech, Meiszner and 
others, and, lately, again by B&hme. From all this it appears that Wirnt, in 
composing his poem, consulted, among other M. H. G. epics (Eric and Par- 
zival), a MS of Iwein, and this MS, Béhme concludes, must have contained 
the original Iwein text. In the course of his investigations B. claims an equal 
value for the MSS Bb (Giessen-Heidelberg) with that accorded by Lachmann 
{Iwein, pp. 361-2) and Paul (Beitr. 1, p. 288) to the other groups. ‘“ Diese 
Gleichstellung wird gefordert durch die Thatsache, dass an vielen Stellen der 
echte Iweintext mur in Bb tberliefert ist, wofirich Beispiele augefihrt habe, 
und wird gestitzt durch die Obereinstimmung des Wigalois mit Bb einerseits 
und der AdEaDJcfr Gruppe anderseits.” 


Karl Borinsky examines at length the M. H.G. poem “Die Warnung.”’ 
This work—of importance to the history of literature through the polemical 
passages which it contains against the “ Minnesang””—is found in a MS (2696) 
of the Vienna Court Library, and was first published by Haupt in Vol. 1 Zs. 
f. deut. Alt. After a collation of Haupt’s reading with the MS, it was found 
that two sheets, containing 296 verses, had been omitted by a mistake. They 
are now supplied by Borinsky in Zs. f. deut. Alt. vol. 33. We are indebted 
for the preservation of this thirteenth century poem toa scribe of the fourteenth, 
who entered it, together with other unique matter, upon the pages of the 
Vienna MS. The poem is thoroughly Austrian, and follows, as regards its 
general character, in the footsteps of the monastic poetry of the twelfth cen- 
tury, without being controlled by it. It leads to that specifically Austrian 
time satire which, from Stricker to Heinrich d. Teichner, forms an almost 
unbroken chain. ,B. analyzes the poem into several sections, and suggests that 
the original theme, capable of expansion, was probably enlarged and added to 
by a second author. 
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F. Grimme furnishes “ Nachtrage” to Karl Bartsch’s ‘Schweizer Minne- 
singer.’ The book of Dr. Bartsch was the first attempt to group, according 
to the region to which they belonged, the lyric poets of the classical period of 
early German literature. The work was a complete success and speaks vol- 
umes for the acumen and industry of the late eminent scholar whose contri- 
butions to Teutonic philology are so well known and so undeniable. The 
amount of transmitted material concerning the life of a Minnesdnger usually 
stands in inverse proportion to his importance. Of some of the greatest of 
M. H. 6. poets, of Walther v. d. Vogelweide, of Hartmann, Reinmar and 
Nithard, hardly a record speaks, while the historical data concerning a Mar- 
grave of Hohenburg, a Walter v. Clingen and other indifferent authors, are 
abundant. The brightest stars in the firmament of minstrelsy were generally 
scions of the poorer nobility, or younger sons, obliged to leave home to gain 
elsewhere, through the talents that God had given them, recognition and a 
living denied to them by birth. They became wanderers over the wide 
empire, in search of some liberal patron, rarely returning to the home of their 
youth, where no official record or deed, through later action of their own, 
remembered them. At the courts of their princely patrons, although “ gern 
gesehene Gaste,” they were not often called upon to figure on state docu- 
ments or attest by their sign-manual deeds or diplomas—a prerogative 
of the higher nobility. On local records the testimony of a rich and 
well-known citizen was, naturally, preferred to that of a wandering min- 
strel. The case was different with the wealthy nobleman and dilettante, 
who at leisure indulged his literary tastes at home, and whose position 
and influence at court and abroad was sure to find him a chronicler. 
Grimme, after testifying to the great learning and research displayed through- 
out Dr. Bartsch’s work, ventures to question some of the conclusions. He 
takes exception to the classification which ranges the poets Her Pfeffel, Her 
Goeli and Gast under the head of Swiss minstrels, and excludes Hardegger 
and Rudolf v. Rotenburg from their number. After a careful examination of 
the scraps of knowledge which have come down to us regarding these authors, 
G. concludes that the former should be struck from the list of Swiss minstrels, 
while the right to omit Hardegger and Rotenburg from it rests, at best, 
upon a theory which it is difficult to see, can ever be more than a theory, 
until we are in possession of more facts about these poets than we have at 
present. Moreover, Bartsch himself (Deutsche Liederdichter) quotes Rudolf 
v. Rotenburg as descending from a noble family from the neighborhood of 
Luzerne ; his name is proven in a record of the convent of Murbach (1257), 
and he is placed among the Swiss minstrels in the Parisian MS. Grimme 
furnishes additional information respecting the lives of the ‘*Minnesanger”’ 
Ulrich v. Singenberg, der Taler, Pfeftel, ν. Wengen, Heinrich v. Strettlingen, 
Heinrich v. Frauenberg, Heinrich v. Sax, Gast, Heinrich v. Tettingen, zem 
Turne, Steinmar, der v. Gliers, Conrad d. Schenk v. Landegg, Jacob v. Warte, 
der v. Buwenburg, der v. Trostberg, Joh. v. Rinkenberg, Albrecht Marschall 
v. Raprechswy], and Rost, Kirchherr zu Sarnen. 


Fedor Bech closes his ‘‘Lesefrichte.” We note the following: pladeke, 
bladeke, m.,in M. H. G. Wirterb. 115, 521 under the wrong nominat. form 
pladekin; the same in Lexer II 276. It has as little to do with the meaning of 
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stbléser or kieffer as with that of paltenaere, peltekdn or of palatinus from which 
Lexer derives it. It is obviously a Slavic word=Freiherr, Magnat, nobilis, and 
the same which occurs in the Prague and Brinn city code as viadicke and 
vladehke (Slav. viad:ka), cf. Lexer III 384. Schafhuite, {.=a hut in which the 
schaf, i. e. schdpfgefisse (fire-buckets, etc.) were kept (cf. Sucher 142, 23 ; 
148, 14). By a mistake in Lexer II 633=Schafstall. Schoene, adj. with the 
force of rein, frei von etwas, with gen. or prepositions. Lohengrin 2820 “ swer 
danne entran, der dtht sich sageheit schoene,” incorrectly rendered in Lexer II 
768 by “‘schin durch, wegen”; cf. Nic. v. Jeroschin 25265 ; J. Tit. 933, 4, etc. 
Zéle, quoted in Lexer III 1051 from a Frankfurt record is nothing more than 
the plural of sage/=sagele, segele, i.e. the top or extreme branches of a tree ; 
cf. Weist. IIT 403. 


O. Gloede briefly replies to K6lbing’s severe criticism of the writer’s essay, 
“Der nordische Tristanroman u. d. asthetische Wiirdigung Gottfrieds v. Strass- 
burg” (cf. Am. J. Phil., Vol. XI 516). K.’s personalities, he thinks, are 
obviously intended to cover up some weak point in his arguments: “denn eine 
gerechte Sache braucht man nicht durch Worte zur Geltung zu bringen, die 
beleidigen sollen, anstatt zu widerlegen.” If K. characterizes the essay as a 
‘‘literarisches curiosum,” he would pronounce the criticism “ein unicum,’” of 
which the last 3% pages are entirely irrelevant; all that K. has to say in dis- 
proof simply rests upon an erroneous comprehension or a hasty perusal of the 
essay. ‘Zu der Art und Weise seiner Polemik gegen Andere, die wie er die 
Wahrheit erstreben, hat er weder Recht noch Grund.” 


“Zur Volkskunde,” by the late Dr. Liebrecht, furnishes additional matter 
concerning myths, legends and customs, that offer many and startling points 
of resemblance to those of widely distant lands. 


The third number closes with a very useful list of works published in 1886, 
bearing on the subject of Germanistic studies. , The publicatipn of these almost 
exhaustive lists, commenced by the late Dr. Bartsch, and now continued by 
Gustav Ehrismann, with the codperation of J. te Winkel in Groningen, K. F. 
Sdderwall in Lund, and L. Milner-Barry in London, constitutes a most valu- 
able feature of the Germania. 


Heft 4. 

“Arnstddter Bruchstilcke.” A fragment of the M. H. G. Rolandlied, con- 
taining the lines 1769-1869 (Grimm, p. 64, 27-68), was discovered some time 
ago by Prof. Einert on the parchment cover of some old accounts in the archives 
of Arnstadt. The reading of the fragment does not seem to correspond espe- 
cially to any of the known versions, and its importance to text-criticism will 
not amount to much. P. Walther prints the verses and adds a fewmnotes in 
comment. In the same archives Profs. Einert and Schmidt found, two years 
ago, on a book cover, 216 verses (not continuous, through mutilation) of Wolf- 
ram’s Parzival. Doubtless these last remnants belong to the Gotha MS 
described by Pfeiffer in his “ Quellenmaterial zu altdeutschen Dichtungen IT, 
p- 79. The editor, Dr. Behaghel, compares the reading of the Arnstadt 
fragment with the corresponding lines in the Lachmann text and furnishes 
variants, 
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Of reprints and hitherto unpublished texts in this number, K. Euling con- 
tributes nine Middle Low German devotional poems from a fourteenth century 
MS in the Beverin library at Hildesheim, and P. Bahlmann a number of “ Sprich- 
worter aus des Johannes Murmellius Pappa Puerorum,” cap. IV of the original 
edition (Cologne, 1513), in the ducal library of Wolfenbtttel. 


G. Ehrismann, “ Zum Schlegel des Ridiger v. Hunthofen,” discusses the 
meaning of the Schlegel in the Hunthofen story. J. Grimm, in Haupt Zs. V 
72-74, saw in it a reminiscence of the mythological conception of Thor’s ham- 
mer. E. points out that mythological and symbolical elements expressive of 
some legal transaction are found side by side in the conception as well as in 
the use of the Schlegel. The throwing of it was symbolic of a legal transfer of 
property, inheritance, etc., thus in Winsbeke, str. 47, 10, σέ Ads wirf ich den 
slegel dir, correctly explained by Haupt. Cf. Schrdder, D. Rechtsgeschichte, p. 
26s, note 87: Auflassung durch Zuwerfen einer Festuca in deh Rock oder 
Schoss des Erwerbers. The little staff or stalk had taken the place of the 
ger, and the throwing of it was a weakened form of the Gairethinx (investitura 
per baculum, per fustem, per lignum); cf. Schrider, D. Rechtsgeschichte, p. 
282: Speer u. Festuca als Wahrzeichen der hausherrlichen Gewalt. Cleasby, 
Vigf. 552 An. skyéfa, to transfer a case to another. In the earliest story upon 
which Ridiger v. Hunthofen’s maere was based, no doubt, the Schlegel had the 
above symbolical meaning which Ridiger and his time failed to understand 
any more and only saw in it an instrument to strike with. It is also probable 
that the passage in Parzival 178, 9: genuoge hdnt des einen sile unde jehent, swer 
srre vite, daz der den slegel fiinde, refers to the legal custom and not to the “ Don- 
nerstein” (Grimm, Mythol. 1, 114), the siege to be taken as a metaphorical 
expression for newly acquired property. In the words: wirf nach den slegel 
(d. Minne Falkner, str. 78, 1) it has faded into a mere saying, and means per- 
haps: Wish me good speed on my journey, etc. (wtinsch haile meiner ferte), 
cf. Schmeller, Wb.? II 519. 


Robert Sprenger. “ Zu Albers Tnugdalus.” In Wagner's edition (Visio 
Tougdali, p. 177) verses 1897-1905 are given thus: 


S! sach obe in schtnen 

einen himel mit ketenen guldinen: 
an ieglichem ketelin 

ein zimbel oder ein glickelin 

diu warn gegozzen blide 

von guidinem gesmide. 

diu klungen wol von prise : 

mit der aller besten wise 

gaben 51 stiezen dén. 


The editor does not give his views on the probable meaning of wol von prise, 
and he neglects to state that the MS has drise instead of prfse, which Schmeller, 
in his Bayer. Wb. 1, p. 471, changes to dreise and quotes it under the head οἵ: 
Das Preis, Breis=Ziegel, Backstein als Einfassung einer Mauer, eines Daches 
etc., a meaning certainly inadmissible here. Sprenger’s explanation: drfse 
a Romance word=Fr. drise, a soft wind, i.e. the ttle bells were moved by a 
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soft wind, seems such a perfectly obvious one in this connection that we wonder 
it was not made by the editor, Dr. Wagner, in the first place. It is curious to see 
how the foreign word drise, which lately has come into the German from the 
English, once before entered the former language directly from the French, 
but was lost again. Cf. Skeat, Etymol., p. 75, the Engl. word from the French 
brise. 


In a paper entitled ‘‘Zum Leben Ulrichs von Lichtenstein,” F. Grimme 
acknowledges his obligations to Dr. Schénbach, whose researches touching the 
life of the Don Quixote of courtly minnesingers (Zs. f. deut. Alt. 26, 320) have 
largely aided him in adding to his Beitrage z. Geschichte d. Minnesadnger 
(Germania, 32, 411). G. cites a number of records in which Ulrich v. Lichten- 
stein is mentioned, and which escaped the notice of even sucha zealous investi- 
gator as Schinbach. 


M. Farber aims to show from allusions in the verses of Hans Rosenplit, 
that this heraldic versifier and prior (?) was a coppersmith by trade (cf. Wende- 
ler, Archiv f. d. Geschichte deut. Sprache u. Dichtung, Vol. 1, Wien); and 
Ed. Damkéhler, ‘Zum Satzbau bei Luther,” calls attention toa colloquial- 
ism in Thuringia which has a parallel in Luther’s language, particularly with 
the verb sprechen. Luther occasionally introduces a declarative sentence 
or principal clause by the personal verb, the subject taking the second or third 
place. Thus: hompt Jhesus. Spricht su thm einer seiner Jinger, etc. K. Franke 
in his “Grundztige der Schriftsprache Luthers,” Gdrlitz, 1888, explains this by : 
“ Vielleicht ist hier ein Wort wie da als ausgefallen zu denken.” During a 
lengthy stay in Elgersburg, near Ilmenau, Thuringia, Ed. Damkohler noticed 
that his landlord, whom he describes as a right good talker, used this same 
inverted word order, especially with sprechen—* Schpricht er,” “schpricht der 
Mann,” etc. D. thinks that an omission of some introductory adverb like da 
could scarcely be supposed in this case. 


Ed. Damkéhler, “ Zu Gerhard v. Minden,” interprets the words dat stett dar 


δὲ, Fab. 27, 174: 
De blixem is lichter den de wint, 


dat min mere jo vil lichter si 
den de blixem, dat stett dar δέ. 


Neither the glossary and notes of the editor nor the MND. W6rtb. gives an 
explanation of them. They evidently signify “ Das steht dakin, das ist zwei- 
felhaft,” a meaning which the phrase has to this day in the Harz mountains. 


Emendations to Hahn’s text of Ulrich v. Zazikhoven’s Lanselet, by O. 
Behaghel, a minor communication, “Zu Germania, 34, 369,” by O. Brenner, 
and the usual list of publications on the field of Germanic languages and 
literature for 1886, collected by Dr. Ehrismann and his coadjutors in England, 
Holland and Scandinavia, closes the thirty-fifth volume. 

C. Ε΄ RADDATz. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In Dr. FENNELL’S paper on the /ndo-European Vowel System he says, p. 
32: ‘Vagueness and confusion will gradually be eliminated from our ideas 
of primitive accentuation when we have learned to keep the stress which is 
the characteristic of much modern accentuation (in the unscientific meaning 
of the term) quite distinct from musical accent, which may or may not fall 
on the same syllable with the stress. A Welsh child in bidding another 
_“ good-morning,” with the ‘good’ suppressed, utters ‘‘morning’’ with a 
strong stress on the morn- and a fine musical oxytone on the -sng, as I have 
frequently heard in Mid-WalJes.’ With this interesting illustration of the 
codrdination of stress and pitch compare the summaries of Hannsen’s arti- 
cles in A. J. P. V 117 and VI 383, and especially in reference to the sur- 
vival of pitch in modern Greek my note on V 118. 


Nearly ten years have passed since Charles Graux was called away in the 
flush of youthful achievement (see A. J. P. III 117-119), but there seems to 
be no danger that his name will be consigned to ‘dumb forgetfulness.’ Every 
year brings some fresh tribute to his worth, and the latest is one that he him- 
self would have prized most highly. In the Facsimilés de Manuscrits Grecs 
@Espagne gravds Papres les photographies de CHARLES GRAUX (Paris, 
Hachette et Cie., 1891), M. ALBERT MARTIN, himself a distinguished palaeo- 
grapher, has not only honored the memory of the brilliant young genius, 
whose career reminds one of the early wonders of the history of classical 
study, but has also done admirable service to Greek scholars, who will find in 
these eighteen plates, with their sixty-three specimens of MSS, almost all the 
important points that could interest the student of palaeography, almost all 
kinds of uncials and minuscules, feats of calligraphy, prodigies of abbrevia- 
tion, palimpsests, miniatures, the character of the material, the character of 
ornamentation. Three of the plates were added by M. Martin, who has 
accompanied the whole with a copious palaeographical commentary, and has 
thus given us a collection which should form part of the outfit of every institu- 
tion in which higher Greek studies are pursued. 

The appearance of this superb work recalls a little manual recently put 
forth by M. Cucug., Eléments de paltographie grecque (Paris, Klincksieck). 
The book does not profess to be anything else than a popular summary of 
Gardthausen’s well-known work, and the original is followed so closely that 
little or no heed is taken of all that has been done since 1879. This failure 
to bring the book up to date has, of course, called forth severe animadver- 
sion, but it cannot be denied that the plan is useful. A pocket volume, brief 
and lucid, well and clearly printed, containing the leading facts and principles 
of a branch of study which is becoming more and more imperative for classi- 
cal students, will find acceptance, even if it be wrong here and antiquated 
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there. It may be added that the Klincksieck series, so far as the volumes that 
compose it are known to the Journal, seems to meet the needs of the French 
schools better than those of our schools are met. Most of the books are 
translated from the German, but names like those of RIEMANN, the admirable 
grammarian, who perished last summer in the Alps, and of BONNET, made 
famous by his great work on Gregory of Tours, suffice to show that transla- 
tion and adaptation are not all. 


In MAx BODINGER’S suggestive memoir, Poeste und Urkunde bet Thukydides 
(Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie in Wien, 1891), the ingenious author 
has discussed the question of the official Persian style, as shown in Xerxes’ 
reply to the proposition of Pausanias (Th. 1, 129). This Persian ‘ Kanzleistil ἢ 
is a matter, as Bidinger notes, about which we have very scant information. 
The style of Persian proclamations, as exhibited in the inscriptions, is not 
suitable for a letter; Herodotos took no interest in such things; Ktesias pre- 
sents nothing that is available, so that Bidinger has to take refuge in those 
books of the Old Testament that have todo especially with Persian affairs. 
Of the four, Daniel, he remarks, is to be used with great caution, Esther is a 
sad blending of accurate knowledge with inventive fancy, Nehemiah, like 
Herodotos, had no appreciation of official style, and Ezra alone remains to 
comfort us with a formula that is almost identical with the one employed in 
Thukydides: 'Qde λέγει βασιλεὺς Ξέρξης, says Thukydides (1, 129, 2), τάδε 
λέγει ὁ βασιλεὺς Περσῶν "Κῦρος says Ezra 1, 2 (οὕτως εἶπεν Κῦρος βασιλεὺς 
Περσῶν another text), with which comp. 2 Chr. 3, 23: τάδε λέγει Κῦρος βασι- 
λεὺς Περσῶν. There are turns in the letter which, according to Bidinger’s 
judgment, would gain very much by ἃ retroversion into Xerxes’ native lan- 
guage, and it is to be hoped that some Oriental scholar will undertake the 
simple task of rendering the work of Xerxes’ Ionic secretary into the original. 
Meantime it may be interesting to compare two passages from Greek authors 
who were evidently not so dead to the peculiarities of Persian ‘ Kanzleistil ’ 
as were Nehemiah and Herodotos. In his oration against Ktesiphon, Ai- 
schines says (§238): ὁ γὰρ τῶν Περσῶν βασιλεὺς ov πολλῷ πρότερον χρόνῳ πρὸ 
τῆς ᾿Αλεξάνδρου δια βάσεως εἰς τὴν ᾿Ασίαν κατέπεμψε τῷ δήμῳ καὶ μάλα ὑβριστικὴν 
καὶ βάρβαρον ἐπιστολήν, ἐν 1 τά τε ἄλλα καὶ μάλ' ἀπαιδεύτως διελέχθη καὶ ἐπὶ 
τελευτῆς ἐνέγμαψεν ἐγὼ, φησίν, ὑμῖν χρυσίον ov δώσω" ph μ' αἱτεῖτε" ov 
γάρ λήψεσθε. Witha fine feeling for Persian ‘ Kanzleistil’ Aristophanes 
makes Pseudartabas say in the Acharnians (v. 104), ov λῆψι χρῦσο, χαυνόπρωκτ᾽ 
"Iaovav, and one regrets that this striking parallel is not to be found in the 
two most recent editions of Aischines that I have consulted. Perhaps it was 
beneath the dignity of a text-book, or the words escaped the eye of the com- 
mentators as they escaped the Eye of the King. 


Dr. ALFRED BIgsE, an enthusiastic advocate of the introduction of the Greek 
lyric poets into the cycle of gymnasial studies, has shown his faith in the doc- 
trine which he has preached with great fervor in a recent number of the Jahr- 
bicher for 1891 (Paedagogische Abtheilung, p. 415) by publishing a selection 
called Griechische Lieder in Auswahi (Leipzig, G. Freytag, 1891). Such a 
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selection has long been needed, and the passages are in the main judiciously 
chosen. Thus far the text only has appeared, the type being large and fair as 
one expects in the Freytag publications, the price a trifle. Unfortunately 
some bad misprints occur, things that should be sedulously avoided in a book 
intended for beginners, and there are other marks of haste. E. g.in the 
epigram from Arabios, p. 89, the words εἰς προάστειον, either in the original or 
in translation, should have been prefixed to the poem, which without sucha 
superscription is a puzzle. It is a pleasure to note, however, that in Solon, 
fr. 36, 20 B. follows the ᾿Αθηναίων Πολιτεία in reading πρὶν avrapdtac . . . 
ἐξεῖλεν, whereas Kaibel and Wilamowitz in their edition of the ’A. II. have 
retarned to the ungrammatical Plutarchean text. 


Cicero was the greatest wit of his time, though in contemplating his jokes 
one is often reminded of the famous line , 


L’esprit qu'on veut avoir gate l’esprit qu’on a, 


and the second Philippic, Juvenal’s ‘divina Philippica,’ is no exception to 
Gresset’s rule. But for all that Cicero deserves a better fate than to have his 
bitter jest, ‘Tuum hominis simplicis pectus vidimus’ (Phil. 2, 43, 111) trans- 
lated as it has been translated into the bald literalism of ‘ We have seen your 
breast (that) of a simple man.’ This rendering is the first that caught my eye 
as I opened the third edition of Professor GzEorce G. RAMSAY’S Latin Prose 
Composition at p. 114 (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press; New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1892). It was asad disappointment, for better things were to be expected 
of Professor Ramsay (see A. J. P. VIII 254), but until we have better models 
than the pointless, slovenly, inaccurate, and sometimes grossly false transla- 
tions of ‘epoch-making’ grammars, what are we to look for from their copyists ? 


In an article On some apparent anomalies in the use of wn, published in the 
Transactions of the Oxford Philological Society for 1889-90, Mr. J. CooKk- 
WILSON has made repeated reference to my paper Encroachments of μή on 
ov in later Greek (A. J. P. 145 foll.); and I have no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the tone of his comments, though he takes care to say that he has ‘ bor- 
rowed no principle or criticism from it,’ and that in case of agreement on 
important points we have both been anticipated by earlier writers. I most 
assuredly made no claim of originality in my little plea for the despised 
Graeculi, and took for granted that the differences between ov and μή in clas- 
sical Greek were ‘sufficiently well known, if not sufficiently well formulated 
nor referred to sufficiently satisfactory causes.’ Aken, Battmlein, Kihner, 
Madvig, to whom Mr. Cook-Wilson refers, were known to me. To Gayler’s 
book I did not have access at the time, and now that I have access to it I do 
not think that I should have gained much (for the subject then in hand) from 
the uncritical mass of material. The observation of the peculiar tone, not to 
use so doubtful a word as emphasis, of μή with ὄμνυμε and words of kindred 
meaning is certainly not a matter for which Gayler could claim priority. But 
truth is better than originality, and Mr. Cook-Wilson’s independent conclu- 
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sions are very welcome to me as confirmations of the views I had reached, 
and I am sorry that the coincidences are not more numerous than they are. 
But I should be still sorrier if I thought that Mr. Cook-Wilson attributed to 
me the entire text of the articles on ov and uf in the seventh ed. of Liddell 
and Scott, which the editors have doctored to suit their notions, and some- 
times in flat contradiction to what they have seen fit to retain of the original. 
So under μή especial attention was called at the outset to the force of a lead- 
ing imperative. This has been retained, but the example has been suppressed : 
O. C. 1154: didaoxé με | ὡς μὴ εἰδότα to reappear in a false connexion (B 6). 

The points of most interest in Mr. Cook-Wilson’s paper are his application 
of what I should call the ‘free negative’ μή ἴο certain Aristotelian passages, 
and his objection to calling μή the natural negative of the infinitive. Μή 
with the inf. he thinks is due (1) tothe logical tendency which developed 
itself in the Greek language, and (2) to the emphasis in special 
cases which assimilated the construction of the principal verb to that of a 
verb of asseveration. The logical tendency (conception) and the expression of 
will (prohibition) are, according to Mr. Cook-Wilson, to be kept apart. ‘ What- 
ever,’ he says, ‘the ultimate common ancestry of the two meanings of μή, they 
are as distinct uses as if they were represented by two different words’; and 
it is only too plain that he would reject what seems to others the evident 
development of oratio obligua from the dative inf., the imperative inf. (47), the 
final inf. (μή), verbs of will and endeavor (μή), verbs of asseveration (7), verbs 
of statement echoing an indicative oratio obigua expressed or conceived (neg. 
ov). The future infinitive is a necessity of oratio obligua and was created by 
that necessity, and Homer uses it freely, but he has a marked aversion to the 
use of ov with inf.—which he employs seldom and only under special circum- 
stances. The negative is usually combined with the leading verb, and in the 
whole Homeric corpus there are not examples enough to warrant the theory 
that ov is the original negative of the inf. Of this more hereafter. 


The last few months have ushered in a number of important and interesting 
works pertaining to the wider aspects of philology, but it is not invidious to 
say that none is more important or interesting than Mr. FREEMAN'S δ᾿ σέο of 
Sicily (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press. New York, Macmillan & Co.), in the 
first two volumes of which the story of the island in which the eminent historian 
sees the prefigurement of North America is brought down to the beginning of 
the Athenian intervention. As the work is to be continued to the time of the 
Sicilian kings, and for aught one knows to the time of Garibaldi, the scope of 
the great undertaking inspires respect for the enterprise of the unwearied 
veteran. The execution of the portion that lies before us has received the 
highest praise in more than one journal from a distinguished worker in the 
same field, Adolf Holm, and those who have not the same right to pronounce 
judgment may at least be permitted to express their indebtedness to Mr. Free- 
man for the new light and the new life that have been brought into a 
history, fascinating enough of itself. With details of style and statement 
every one will have some quarrel. Quiet souls will resent the fife and drum 
movement that leaves one no rest from beginning to end, but when the march 
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is over, one is better for the exercise even if a little fretted by the high pitch 
and the perpetual iteration. Sometimes Mr. Freeman bullies the unfortunate 
philologian into concessions which the unfortunate philologian would be will- 
ing to make without being bullied. Who denies that it would be a great gain 
to historic truth if Pindar’s Epinikia were presented in chronological order ἢ 
But there is no gain to historic truth in calling Pindar a ‘flatterer’ and ‘a 
laureate,’ and no help to historic vision in a sneer at the charming little ode 
in honor of Ergoteles (O. 12), The ‘ Persian bird’ has lost something of his 
poetry in the lapse of time, and ‘the cock of the walk’ is not so brave a figure 
as the ἀλέκτωρ of Pindar’s day, but the continuity of history must not be 
allowed to vulgarize the past. However one is thankful to Mr. Freeman that 
in spite of his admiration of Mr. Bury he has had the good sense not to accept 
the ingenious Irishman’s Pindaric puns, some of which he throws overboard 
remorselessly to keep company with Mr. Verrall’s Κόραξ (the rhetorician) of 
O. 2, 96. 

Slight lapses in a work that involves so many details may be left to the 
microscopic critics, but it may not be considered carping to find it odd that so 
close a student of Thukydides’ account of Sicily should in his excursus on 
‘Kings and Tyrants in Sicily’ have overlooked Archonides τῶν ταύτῃ Σικελῶν 
βασιλεύων (Th. 7, 1, 4), and still stranger that in a note on the ‘ Pious Brethren 
of Katané’ he cites no earlier authority than Strabo. See the prodigious mass 
of literature in Matzner’s edition of Lykurgos, §95. 

The next volume will deal with the Sicilian Expedition, and if Mr. Free- 
man has been able to freshen up the faded figure of Ducetius, what may we . 
not expect when we come to a period so suggestive of parallels and prophecies 
as is the time of the Attic War? In any case we are happy to learn in advance 
that Mr. Freeman shares Holm’s opinion of the trustworthiness of Thuky- 
dides: ‘That Thucydides,’ he says (II 419), ‘had stepped out every inch of 
the battleground of Syracuse, I feel as sure as that I have done so in his steps’ 
—a sentence that must be read more than once and is worth reading more than 
once. 


Another book of general interest is the collection of essays and addresses 
which Professor BUTCHER has put forth under the vague title Some Aspects of 
the Greek Genius (London and New York, Macmillan & Co.). In his brilliant 
inaugural address as Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Butcher sums up ‘what we owe to Greece’ in a way that shows what the 
author himself owes to Greece. ‘The Greek Idea of the State’ enforces the great 
lessons of Greek political life that we are apt to forget amid the mechanical 
progress of modern times. In the article on Sophocles the problem of the 
relation of suffering and guilt in the Sophoclean drama is thoughtfully pon- 
dered. ‘The Melancholy of the Greeks’ is intended to correct the common 
notion that the Greeks were a light-hearted people, and we are taught to listen 
to the strains of sadness that are vocal throughout their literature. Under the 
‘ heading ‘ The written and the spoken word,’ Mr. Butcher brings out the con- 
trast between the Greek talking and our reading world; and ‘ The Unity of 
Learning’ is a plea for the universal in the special, for wide vision as well as 
for close vision, The themes are all more or less familiar to the professional 
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scholar, and startling novelty would be incompatible with sound judgment, but 
they are all discussed with grace and point and happy illustrations. Of especial 
interest and value for the student of Greek literature is the concluding course on 
‘Aristotle’s Conception of Fine Art and Poetry.’ Here also the work of the 
Germans is inevitable, but any one who knows anything of the literature will 
be delighted to see how often the misty, tortuous and muddy path has been 
transmuted into a bright and straight and solid road by the clear mind and the 
literary skill of the Edinburgh professor. 


In an important essay entitled Eiéectton by Lot at Athens. Prince Consort 
Dissertation, 1890 (Cambridge, At the University Press; New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co.), Mr. J. C. HEADLAM has given us an interesting study and an 
incidental defence of an institution which he considers to be ‘of the very 
essence of democracy.’ But what manner of democracy? Not Milton’s ‘ fierce 
democratie,’ still less the ‘unterrified democracy’ of American politics. The , 
truth is, as Mr. Headlam says, that ‘the Athenian democracy was an aristocracy ' 
—a simple fact that students are too often allowed to ignore. The Athenian 
democracy, he continues, ‘had all the characteristics of an aristocracy. It 
made the assumption that each citizen had the time and ability to undertake 
public duties. It was then held true that no man could be a good citizen 
whose life was fully occupied in earning the hare necessities of life. The 
Athenians had in fact that respect for leisure which is so characteristic of an 
aristocracy. Hard work was for them a disqualification. Men did not believe 
in the dignity of labor. The existence of the democracy depended on slavery. 
Slavery is now impossible. Our modern democracies are no more aristocratic. 
If they ever become so, it will be when the use of machinery is so far devel- 
oped and society reorganized in such a way that the greater part of the popu- 
lation will be able, as the wealthy classes now do, to devote a portion of their 
ample leisure, not only to the discussion of political questions, but also to the 
management of public business.’ ‘As the wealthy classes now do’ is a clause 
that has no applicability to America. America, if we can trust pessimistic 
journalists, is largely governed by an oligarchy of the lower elements of society, 
whose ‘ ample leisure’ is secured by plundering the public; and Mr. Headlam 
shows that the Athenian democratic system had the great merit of making 
fraud difficult. ‘There was a good deal of petty dishonesty at Athens, 
many men made a little money out of the public service. But we know of no 
instance in which we can say that the public welfare was seriously injured 
by extensive frauds or official incompetence, as was constantly the case in 
aristocratic Rome and England.’ And in a foot-note he alludes to the ‘ gigantic 
corruption which is said to prevail in Russia, Italy and America,’ and which 
‘would’ in Athens ‘ have been quite impossible.’ 
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45. 6d. 

Vergil. Aeneid. Books 4-6. Edit., with introduction and notes, by T. 
L. Papillon and A. E. Haigh. (Clarendon Press Series.) Cr. 8vo, 162 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 45. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book 1. With map, plan, notes, vocabulary, and 
exercises for translation. Ed. by M. J. F. Brackenbury. 12mo,124 pp. Per- 
εἶναί. 25. 
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FRENCH. 


Adam (Lucien). Langue Mosquito. Grammaire, vocabulaire, textes. Gr. 
in 8. Matsonneuve. 12 fr. 

Bonnet (Max). La Philologie classique. Six conférences sur l'objet et la 
methode des études superieures. In-12. C. Kéinchksteck. 3 fr. 50. 

Campaux (Antoine). Histoire du texte d’Horace. Gr. in-8. Berger-Levrault. 
3 fr. 50. 

Joliet (Charles). Le Trésor des curiosités. L’Argot, Langage excentrique 
des peuples étrangers. In-12. Sasvaitre. 2 fr. 

Sacleux (le R. P. Ch.) Dictionnaire frangais-swahili. In-16. Lidsairie de 
la Mission catholique. Cart., 20 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Ahrens (Heinr. Lud.) Kleine Schriften. 1. Bd. Zur Sprachwissenschaft. 
Besorgt von Carl Haeberlin. Mite. Vorwort v.O. Crusius. gr. 8. xv,584S. 
Hannover, Hahn. m. 16. 

Aristotelis πολιτεία ᾿Αθηναίων. Iterum ediderunt G. Kaibel et Ὁ. de Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff. 8. xv, 100S. Berlin, Weidmann, 1891. τὰ. 1.80. 

Ausgaben u. Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der romanischen Philologie. 
Verdffentlicht v. E. Stengel. 89. u. go. Hft. gr.8. Marburg i. H., V. G. 
Elwert's Verl. τὰ. 6.30. Inhalt: 89. Die Stande, ihr Leben u. Treiben, dar- 
gestellt nach den altfr. Artus- u. Abenteuerromanen. Von Fritz Meyer. 138 
S. m.3.50.—90. Uberdie Pariser Hss. 1451 u. 22,555 der Huon de Bordeaux- 
Sage. Von Herm. Schafer. 102 ὃ. m. 2.80. 

Baar (Jos.) De Bacchidibus Plautina quaestiones. Diss. gr. 8. 64 S. 
Minster i. W., 7heising. τὰ. 1. 

Bachof (E.) Worter-Verzeichnis zu  Xenophons Anabasis. Nach der 
Reihenfolge der Paragraphen zusammengestellt. 1. Hft., 1.-3. Buch. gr. 8. 
76S. Paderborn, 2. Schéningh. m. 1. 

Bartholomae (Chr.) Arisches u. linguistisches. Mit ausflhrl. indices ver- 
sehen. gr. 8. iv,179S. Gédttingen, Vandenhoeck S Ruprech¢s Verl, τὰ. 5. 

Bechtel (F.) Die Hauptprobleme der indogermanischen Lautlehre seit 
Schleicher. gr. 8. x, 414 S  Géttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprechts Verl., 
1892. m.g; geb. m. 10.50. 

Beck (J. W.) Observationes criticae et palaeographicae ad Flori epitomam 
de Tito Livio. gr. 4. 28 u. xxxviliS. Berlin, S. Calvary & Co. τὰ. 3.20. 

Beitraége zur Assyriologie ἃ. vergleichenden semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
hrsg. v. Frdr. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. Mit Untersttitzg. der Johns Hopkins 
Universitat zu Baltimore. 2. Bd., 1. Hft. Lex.-8 273 S. m. 2 Taf. u.1 Bild- 
nis. Leipzig, 7. C. Hinrichs’ Verl. m.17. 

Benfey (Thdr.) Kleinere Schriften. Ausgewahlt u. hrsg. v. Adalb. Bezzen- 
berger. 2. Bd.,3.u. 4. Abth. Mit Registern zu beiden Bdn. v. Geo. Meyer 
u. 6. Verzeichniss der Schriften Benfeys. gr.8. 237 u.156 S. Berlin, 77. 
Reuther, 1892. m.20, (kplt., m. 42.) 

Bethe (Erich). Thebanische Heldenlieder. Untersuchungen tb. die Epen 
ἃ. thebanisch-argiv. Sagenkreises. gr. 8. vi, 191 S. Leipzig, S. Hirse/. τὰ. 4. 

Bibliotheca normannica, Denkmiler normann. Literatur u. Sprache, brsg. 
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v. Herm. Suchier. IV. gr. 8. Halle a.S., Mf, Miemeyer. τὰ. 14. (I-V, 
τὴ. 38.50.) Inhalt: Eneas. Texte critique publié par Jacques Salverda de 
Grave. viii, Ixxix, 465 S. 

Bibliothek, assyriologische, hrsg. v. Frdr. Delitzsch u. Paul Haupt. 8. Bd. 
gr.4. Leipzig, 7. C. Hinrichs Verl. m.4o. (I, 1-4, 11, HI, 1, 1V-VI, VIL 
u. 1X, m. 354.) Inhalt: SamazSumukin, Konig v. Babylonien 668-698 v. Chr. 
Inschriftliches Material tib. den Beginn seiner Regierg. Grossentheils zum 
t. Male hrsg., tbers. ἃ. erldutert v.C. F. Lehmann. xiv, 173 u. 118 S. m. 47 
autogr. u. 1 Lichtdr.-Taf. 

Bibliothek, romanische, hrsg. v. Wendelin Foerster. VII u. VIII. 8. Halle 
a. S., Mf. Miemeyer. τὰ. 11.60. (I-VIII, τὰ. 33.60.) Inhalt: VII. Ie a. 
Galeron von Walter V. Arras. Nach der einzigen Pariser Handschrift hrsg. 
v. Wendelin Foerster. xlviii, 244 S. m.7.60—VIII. Bertran v. Born. Hrsg. 
v. Alb. Stimming. viii, 247 5. 1892. m. 4. 

Biese (A.) Griechische Lyriker in Auswahl, f. den Schulgebrauch hrsg. Σ. 
Tl. Text. 8. viii,goS. Leipzig, G. Freytag. m.—75; geb. m. 1. 

Bonghi (Ruggero). Die rdmischen Feste. Illustrirt v. G. A. Sartorio a. 
Ugo Fleres. Deutsch v. Alfr. Ruhemann. (Autoris. Ausg.) gr. 8. v, 216 5. 
Wien, 4. Hartlben. m. 8. 

Borinski (Karl). Grundztige d. Systems der artikulierten Phonetik. gr. 8. 
xi,66S. Stuttgart, G. 7. Goschen. m. 1.50. 

Boysen (Karl). Lexici Segueriani Συναγωγὴ λέξεων χρησίμων inscripti pars 
prima (a) ex cod. Coislin. No. 347. gr. 4. xxix S. Marburg i. H., WV. CG. 
Elwert’s Verl. τὰ. 1.50. 

Brandstetter (Renward). Charakterisirung der Epik der Malaien. Orig.- 
Untersuchg. gr.4. 46S. Luzern. Gebr. Raber. m.1. 

Brown (Edward Miles). Die Sprache der Rushworth Glossen zum Evange- 
lium Matthaus u. der mercische Dialekt. I. Vocale. Diss. gr. & 83 S. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. τα. 1.60. 

Cloetta (Wilh.) Beitrige zur Litteraturgeschichte d. Mittelalters τι. der 
Renaissance. II. Die Anfange der Renaissancetragidie. gr. 8. x, 244 5. 
Halle a. S., Mf. Miemeyer. m.6. (Iu. II, πὶ. 10.) 

Curtius (Ernst). Die Stadtgeschichte v. Athen. Mit e. Uebersicht der 
Schriftquellen zur Topographie v. Athen v. A. Milchhoefer. Mit 7 Karten- 
blattern, gezeichnet v. J. A. Kaupert, u. 32 in den Text gedr. Abbildgn. gr. 8. 
vii, cxxiv, 339 5. Berlin, Weidmann. m. 16. 

Detto(W. A.) Horaz u. seine Zeit. 2. verb. Aufl. gr. 8. viii, 186 5. τὰ. 
Abbildgn. Berlin, &. Gaertner, 1892. m.3; kart. τῇ. 3.50. 

Dibbelt (Herm.) Quaestiones Coae mythologae. Diss. gr. 8. 71 5. 
Greifswald. Leipzig, G. Fock. τὰ. 1.20. 

Dieterich (Albr.) De hymnis Orphicis capitula quinque. Habilitations- 
schrift. gr. 8. iii,57S. Marburg i. H., MV. G. Efoart’s Verl, τὰ. 1.20. 

Dunbar (William). Poems, ed. with introductions, various readings, and 
notes by J. Schipper. 2. part. Imp. 4. S. 91-197. Wien, 3. Zempshy in 
Komm. m.5.60. (1. ἃ. 2., mM. 10.40.) 

Eicke(Thdr.) Zur neueren Literaturgeschichte der Rolandssage in Deutsch- 
land u. Frankreich. gr. 8. 5645S. Leipzig, CG. Fock. τα. 2. 

Euting (Jul.) Sinaitische Inschriften. gr.4. xii, 92 5. m. 40 autogr. Taf. 
Berlin, G. Reimer. kart. m. 24. 
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Faulmann (Karl). Etymologisches Wé5rterbuch der deutschen Sprache 
nach eigenen neuen Forschungen. In10Lfgn. 1. Lfg. gr. 8. 40S. Halle 
a. S., Δ. Karras’ Verl, τὰ. 1.20. 

Fdrstemann (E.) Zur Entzifferung der pny apandachniten: Iu. Il. gr. 
8. 14u.19S. Dresden, &. Berting. Am. 1. 

Foerster (Herm.) Der Magdeburgische Sessionsstreit. Diss. gr. 8. 1155S. 
Breslau, Z. Kohler. τὰ. 1. 

Freund (Wilh.) Wanderungen auf klassischem Boden. Mit Ortsplanen 
u. Abbildgn. 4. u. 5. τ. gr.8 Breslau, 2. Freund. τῇ. τ. (kplt. σεῦ. in 
Kaliko, πὶ. 6; in Halbfrz.,m.7.) Inhalt: Rom. Bearb. v. Dr. Miller. 169 S. 

Gemoll (Wilh.) Die Realien bei Horaz. 1. Hft. gr.8 80S. Berlin, 2. 
Gaertner, 1892. τῇ. 1.80. 

Genelin (Placid) Unsere hdfischen Epen u. ihre Quellen. Lex.-8. 115 5. 
Innsbruck, ὦ Rauch. τα. 1.50. 

Georgii (Heinr.) Die antike Aeneiskritik. gr. 8. viii, 570 S. Stuttgart, 
W., Koklhammer, wm. 10. 

Goldbacher (Al.) Der Hellenismus in Rom zur Zeit der Scipionen ἃ. seine 
Gegner. Inaugurationsrede. gr. 8. 24 S. Graz, Leuschner ' Lubensky. 
m. —go. 

Gomperz (Th.) ‘Die Schrift vom Staatswesen der Athener u, ihr neuester 
Beurtheiler. Eine Streitschrift. gr.8. 48S. Wien, Hélder. τὰ. 1.20. 

Gudrunlied (Das). Neuhochdeutsche Bearbeitg. v. Walt. Hiibbe. 8. χ, 120 
5. Hamburg, Herodi’s Ver. τὰ. 1.20; kart. m. 1.30; auf Schreibpap. σοὶ». 
in Leinw., m. 3. 

Hahne (F.) Kurzgefasste griechische Syntax. gr. 8. iv, 110 5. Braun- 
schweig, C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn. τὰ. 1.30. 

Hale (William Gardner). Die Cum-Konstruktionen. Obers. νυ. A. Neitzert. 
Mit e. Vorwort v. B. Delbriick. gr. 8. x, 341 S. Leipzig, 3. G. Teubner. 
m. 6. 

Handbuch der klassischen Altertums- Wissenschaft in systematischer Dar- 
stellung u.s.w. In Verbindg. m. Autenrieth, Bauer, Blass, etc., hrsg. von 
Iwan v. Miller. 1. Bd., 1. Halfte. Grundlegung u. Geschichte der Philologie, 
nebst den einleit. u. Hilfsdisziplinen. 2. vdllig neu bearb. ἃ. sehr verm. Aufl. 
Lex.-8. Miinchen, ὦ 4. Beck. τὰ. 6.50. Inhalt: Grundlegung u. Geschichte 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft von L. v. Urlichs. Neue Aufl. durch- 
gesehen u. ergdnzt v. H. Ludw. Urlichs—Hermenentik u. Kritik v. Frdr. Blass 
—Palaeographie, Buchwesen u. Handschriftenkunde. Dargestellt v. Frdr. 
Blass.—Griechische Epigraphik v. Wilh. Larfeld. 448 S. m. 7 Schrifttaf. 

Harries (Herm.) Tragici Graeci qua arte usi sint in describenda insania. 
Diss. gr. 8. 51S. Kiliae. Leipzig, G. Fock. τὰ. 1. 

Haeusser (E.) u. Raikin(J.) Selbstunterrichtsbriefe f. die russische Sprache. 
29-32. Brief u. 3 Suppl.-Briefe. gr.8. 5S. 449-512 u.52S. Karlsruhe, 7. 
Bielefeld’s Verl. ἃ τὰ. τ. (kpit. τὰ. 34.50.) 

Heinzel (Rich.) Ob. dje franzdsischen Gralromane. Imp.-4. 196 5. Wien, 
F. Tempsky. m. 10. 

Herzog (Ernst). Geschichte ἃ. System der rdmischen Staatsverfassung. 
2. Bd. Die Kaiserzeit von der Diktatur Casars bis zum Regierungsantritt Dio- 
cletians. 2. Abtlg. System der Verfassg. der Kaiserzeit. gr. 8. viiu.S. 
603-1031. Leipzig, 8. G. Teubner. m.8. (kipt. m. 33.) 
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Hillebrandt (Alfr.) Vedische Mythologie. 1. Bd. Soma u. verwandte 
Gotter. gr. 8. x,547S. Breslau, W. Koebner. τὰ. 24. 

lioffmann (Eman.) Das Modus-Gesetz im lateinischen Zeitsatze. Antwort 
auf William Gardner Hale’s: ‘The cum-Constructions.’ gr. 8. v, 43S. Wien, 
C. Gerold’s Sohn. m.1. 

Holzinger (Carl R. v.) Exegetische ἃ. kritische Bemerkungen zu Euripides 
Alkestis. (Aus “Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.”] Lex.-8. 49S. Wien, 
F. Tempsky in Komm. τὰ. 1. 

Homeri Odyssea, in usum scholarum ed. et commentario instruxit J. La 
Roche. Pars 1. Odysseae I-XITI. 8. 2168. Prag, F. 7Zempsky, 1892. Leip- 
zig, G. Freylag. m.1; geb. 1.25. 

Homer’s Odyssee. In never Uebersetzg. v. Osk. Hubatsch. gr. 8. iv. 344 
S. Bielefeld, Belhagen & Kilasing, 1892. σεῦ. in Leinw., m. 3.50. 

Horati Flacci (Q) sermonum et epistularum libri. Saturen u. Episteln d. 
Horaz. Mit Anmerkgn. v. Lucian Mueller. 1. Thi. Satiren. gr. 8. xxxii, 
278 5. Wien, #. Zempsky. Leipzig, GC. Freytag. τὰ. 8. 

Tamblichi de communi mathematica scientia liber ad fidem codicis Floren- 
tini ed. Nic. Festa. 8. ἰχ, 1525. Leipzig, 8. G. Teubner, τὰ. 1.80. 

Inscriptiones graecae metricae ex scriptoribus praeter anthologiam collectae, 
ed. Thdr. Preger, Lex.-8. xxvi, 251 5. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. τη. 8. 

Jacobi (Eferm. Geo.) Methods and tables forverifying Hindu da es, eclipses, 
etc. gr.4, Byculla. Kiel, C. Κ᾽ Haeseler’s Verl, τὰ. 3.60. 
Upamitabhavaprapancae Kathae specimen ab Η G. J. editum. gr. 4. 
24S. Bonnae. Ebd. m. 1.40. 

Johansson (Karl Ferd.) Beitrége zur griechischen Sprachkunde. [Aus 
“ Upsala Universitets Arsskrift.”] gr. 8. iii, 173 5. Upsala, Akadem. Buchh. 
m. 6. 

Keller (Otto). Wateinische Volksetymologie u. Verwandtes. gr. 8. x, 387 
Ὁ. Leipzig, B. Ο. Teubner. m. 10. 

Kohler (J.) u. Peiser (Εν E.) Aus dem babylonischen Rechtsleben. II. 
gr. 8. 80S. Leipzig, 5. Pfeiffer. m.5. (I. u. 11, τὰ. 7.) 

Kohn (Max.) De usu adiectivorum et participiorum pro substantivis, item, 
substantivorum verbalium apud Thucydidem. gr. 8. 33S. Berlin, Wayer & 
Muller. τὰν τ. 

Kttchler (Carl). Nordische Heldensagen. Aus dem Altisland. iibers. u. 
bearb. 8. iii, 264 5. Bremen, AL Heinsius Nachf. τὰ. 3. 

Kuhn (Karl). Selbstbiographie d. Q. Horatius Flaccus. gr. 4. 36 S. 
Einsiedeln, Bensiger & Co. νὰ. 2. 

Kunst (Die). Der Polyglottie. Bibliothek der Sprachenkunde. 34-36 ΤΊ. 
8. Wien, 4. Harileben, geb. in Leinw. ἃ τῇ. 2. Inhalt: 34. Malayisch. Von 
A, Seidel. x, 176 S.—35. Armenisch. I. Classische Sprache. II. Neuar- 
menische Sprache. Von C. Kainz. viii, 196 S.—36. Klein-russisch [ruth- 
enisch.] Von Mich, Mitrofanowicz. viii, 184 S. 

La Roche (F.) Commentar zu Homer's Odyssee. 4. Hft., Gesang I-VI. 8. 
iv,1§0S. Prag, "ἢ Zempsky. Leipzig, G. Freytag. m.1; σεῦ. πὶ. 1.25. 

Lebtd, d., Gedichte. Aus dem Nachlasse d. Dr. Huber hrsg. v. Carl Brockel- 
mann. 2 Thle. in 1 Bd. gr. 8. Leiden, ΖΦ. 7. Brill, τὰ. 4.50. Inhalt: I. Ge- 
dichte. Nach der Wiener Ausg. tibers.u.m. Anmerkgn.versehen. II. Diwan. 
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Nach den Handschriften zu Strassburg u. Leiden τὰ, den Fragmenten, Ober- 
setzg. u. Biographie ἃ. Dichters. xlix, vi, 63 τι. 59 S. 

Lehrbtcher d. Seminars f. orientalische Sprachen zu Berlin. Hrsg. v. dem 
Director ἃ. Seminars. 6. Bd. gr. 8. Berlin, W. Sfemann. σοὺ. in Leinw. 
m.16. Inhalt: Lehrbuch der Ephe-Sprache [Ewe], Anlo-, Anecho- u. Dahome- 
Mundart τῇ. e. Glossar u.e. (farb.) Karte der Sklavenkiiste v. Εἰ. Henrici, 
M.A. xxi, 270 5. 

Ludwig (A.) Die Genesis der grammatischen Formen ἃ. Samskrt. [Aus 
‘*Abhandlgn. d. k. bohm. Ges. ὦ, ΝΥ 155. Imp.-4. 164 5. Prag, F. Rtunde 
in Komm. τῇ. 4.80. 

Maya-Handschrift, die, der kénigl. OSffentlichen Bibliothek zu Dresden. 
Hrsg. v. E. Férstemann, 2. Aufl. gr. 4. 14 S.m. 74 Taf. in Chromo-Lichtdr. 
Dresden, &. Bertling, 1892. In Halbjuchten-Mappe. m. 200. 

Miller (W.) u. v. Stackelberg (R.) Fiinf ossetische Erzihlungen in diagor- 
ischem Dialect. Lex.-8. iv, 88 5. St. Petersburg. Leipzig, Voss’ Sort. 
m. 1.50. 

Moll (Ed.) Ciceros Aratea. gr.4. 25 5. Strassburgi. FE. Schlettstadt, 
F, Buschmann. τῇ. 1. 

Mdllendorff(P. G.v.) Praktische Anleitung zur Erlernung der hoch-chines- 
ischen Sprache. 2. Aufl. gr. 8. iii, 178 τ. vii S. Shangai, Berlin, A. F. 
Koehler’s Antiqu. geb. in Leinw. πὶ. 12. 

Nibelungenlied (Das). Neu tbertr. v. Gust. Legerlotz, 8. xiv, 226 5. 
Bielefeld, Belhagen & Klasing. gebh. in Leinw. m. 3. 

Olbrich (Carl). Goethe’s Sprache u. die Antike. gr. 8. iii, 1165. Leipzig, 
ἢ. W.v. Biedermann. m. 2. 

Petronii cena Trimalchionis. Mit deutscher Ubersetzg. u. erklar. Anmerkgn. 
v. Prof. Ludw. Friedlaender. gr. 8. v, 327 5. Leipzig, 5. Hirse/. mm. 5. 

Platonis opera omnia. Rec., prolegom. et comment. instruxit Mart. 
Wohlrab. Vol. VIII. Sect. I. continens Theaetetum. Ed. II. gr. 8. viii, 
245S. Leipzig, B. CG. Zeubner, τὰ. 3.60. 

Preussner (Osk.) Rob. Mannyng of Brunne’s Uebersetzung v. Pierre de 
Langtofts Chronicle u. ihr Verhaltnis zum Originale. Diss. gr. 8. 70 5. 
Breslau, Z. Kohler. m.1. 

Probst (Frdr.) Arabischer Sprachfithrer im agyptischen Dialect. 8. viii, 
280 5. Giessen, Δ Aicker, 1892. πὶ. 4.40; geb. m. 5. 

Quellen ὦ. Forschungen zur Sprach- u. Culturgeschichte der germanischen 
Volker. Hrsg. v. Bernh. ten Brink, Ernst Martin, Erich Schmidt. 69. τ. 70. 
Hft. gr. 8. Strassburg i. E., A. J. 7ritbner Verl. τὰ. §.50. Inhalt: 69. 
Prothese u. Aphaerese d. H im Althochdeutschen. Von Herm. Garke. x, 197 
S.  m.3.—70. Studien zur Geschichte der italienischen Novelle in der eng- 
lischen Litteratur d. 16. Jahrh. v. Emil Koeppel. vii, 100 S. 1892. τὴ. 2.50. 

Quinti Smyrnaei posthomericorum libri XIV. Recognovit et selecta lectionis 
varietate instruxit Alb. Zimmermann. 8. xxvii, 404 5. Leipzig, 8. Ο. Τεμό- 
ner, τὰ. 3.60. 

Raddatz (Hugo). Iie Suahili-Sprache. 8. xiv,176S. Leipzig, C. 4. Kock, 
1802. τῇ. 3. 

Reichenberger (Sigm.) Die Entwicklung d. metonymischen Gebrauchs v. 
Gotternamen in der griechischen Poesie bis zum Ende d. alexandrin. Zeit- 
alters, gr. 8. iii, rr8S. Karlsruhe, G. Braun. τὰ. 2.40. 
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Robert v. Blois, simmtliche Werke. Zum 1. Male hrsg. vy. Jac. Ulrich. 2. Bd. 
gr. 8. Berlin, Mayer & Maller. ἃ τὰ. 3. Inhalt: Floris u. Liriopé. Nach 
den beiden Haupthandschriften hrsg. ν, 1560 9. 

Ryssel (V.) Georgs d. Araberbischofs Gedichte u. Briefe. Aus dem Syr. 
bers. ἃ. erldutert. gr.8. χχ, 2405. Leipzig, S. Mirse/. τὰ. 7. 

Saga-Bibliothek, altnordische. Hrsg. v. Gustaf Cederschidld, Hugo Gering 
u. Eug. Mogk. 1. Hft. gr. 8. Halle a. S., A. Miemeyer, 1892. m. 1.60. 
Inhalt: Arés Islinderbuch. Hrsg. v. Wolfg. Golther. xxviii, 46 8. 

Schaefer (Mor.) De iteratis apud Theognidem distichis. Diss. gr. 8. 37 
S. Halis Sax. Berlin, Mayer & Miller. τὰ. 1. 

Schriften zur germanischen Philologie, hrsg. v. Max Roediger. VI. gr. 8. 
Berlin, Wedmann. τὰ. 3. (I-VI, m. 31.) Inhalt: Die Gedichte d. Wilden 
Mannes u. Wernher’s vom Niederrhein, m. Einleitg. u. Anmerkgn. hrsg. v. 
Karl Kdhn. = xxxviii, go S. 

Schuchhardt (Carl). Schliemann’s Ausgrabungen. Mit 2 Portraits, 7 
Karten u. Planen u. 321 Abbildgn. 2. verb. ἃ. verm. Aufl. gr. 8. xii, 405 S. 
Leipzig, &. 4A. Brockhaus. m.8; geb. in Leinw. m. 9.50. 

Snyder (Edm. N.) Der Commentaru. die Texttiberlieferung d. Mahavamsa. 
gr. 8. ν, 51 5. Berlin, Mayer & Maller. τὰ. 1.80. 

Steffler (Gust.) The Siege of Jerusalem. Nach dem. Bodl. MS Laud. F. 22 
[656] hrsg. gr.4. 16S. Marburgi. H., V. G. Elwerts Veri. τὰ. τ. 

Steinthal (H.) Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen u. 
Rdmern m. besond. Ricksicht auf die Logik. 2., verm. ἃ. verb. Aufl. 2 
(Schluss-) Tl. gr. 8. xii, 368 5, Berlin, 3. Démmler’s Verl, ἃ τὰ. 8. 

Stern (Bernh.) First Wladimirs Tafelrunde. Altrussische Heldensagen. 
Mit Einleitg. u. Bibliographie. 8. vii, 1,219 S. Berlin, S. Cronbach, 1892. 
mM. 3.50. 

Stowasser (J. M.) E. 2. Reihe dunkle Wérter. Lexikalisches. gr.8. 34 
S. Prag, 2. Tempshky. Leipzig, GC. Freylag. m.—6o. (1. u. 2., m. 1.60.) 

Toung pao. Archives pour servir ἃ l'étude de l’histoire, des langues, de la 
géographie et de lethnographie de l’Asie orientale. Reédigées par Gust. 
Schlegel et Henri Cordier. Vol. II, Avril 1891-Septembre 1892. 12 cahiers. 
gr.8. 1.u. 2. Hft.178S. Leiden, £. J. Brill. im. 20. 

Voretzsch (Carl). Ub. die Sage v. Ogier dem Danen, gr. 8. 127 5. Halle 
a. S., M. Miemeyer. τα. 3. 
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